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AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

To  Subscribers  for  1867  :— 

Thb  constant  pressure  of  engagements  connected  with  his  withdrawal  from 
the  presidency  of  St.  John's  College,  and  with  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  together  with  a  reluctance  to  announce  the  suspension 
or  abandonment  of  the  publication  of  a  periodical  whose  whole  aim  and  scope 
were  in  harmony  with  his  present  plan  of  operations  as  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  his  conscious  inability,  in  addition  to  his  new  labors, 
without  essential  help  both  in  the  business  and  editorial  work,  to  comply  with 
the  urgent  requests  of  many  old  subscribers  to  continue  the  publication  until 
the  whole  field  of  systems,  institutions  and  methods  had  been  surveyed  as  was 
originally  contemplated, — has,  up  to  this  time,  prevented  the  undersigned  both 
from  issuing  the  numbers  for  March  and  June,  and  from  making  any  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  failure,  or  of  his  intentions  for  the  future.  He  is  now 
able  to  say  that  under  the  special  management  of  Professor  D.  N.  Gamp,  as 
proprietor  and  publisher,  and  the  general  direction  of  its  former  editor,  assisted 
by  a  large  number  of  prominent  teachers  and  educators  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  the  publication  of  the  Journal  will  be  continued. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 

WiflHiNGTOir,  Juns  Sth,  1867. 
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NATIONAL    SERIES. 

The  undersigned  has  assumed  the  heavy  responsibility  of  continuing  the  pub- 
lication of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  on  the  same  comprehensive 
plan  on  which  it  was  projected  in  1855,  viz.,  "to  embody  the  matured  views 
and  varied  experience  of  wise  statesmen,  educators  and  teachers  in  perfecting 
Jhe  organization,  administration,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools  of  every 
grade,  under  widely  varying  circumstances  of  government,  society  and  relig- 
ion;" and  particularly  to  give  in  the  National  Series  "an  account  of  public 
schools  and  other  institutions  of  teaming,  and  educational  movements  generally, 
in  the  United  States." 

The  first  number  of  the  National  Series  of  the  American  Journal  or  Edu- 
cation will  be  issued  in  September,  1867,  and  will  be  continued  quarterly 
thereafter  on  the  following 

Terms  :  For  a  single  copy,  one  year,  (Nos.  1,  2,  8,  4,  N.  S.,)    •       .        $4.00 
For  a  single  number, 1.26 

EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGBNOB. 

To  each  subscriber  of  the  American  Journal  op  Education  will  be  sent  the 
Monthly  Circular  of  the  Department  of  Education,  which  will  contain  not 
only  such  Circulars  and  information  relating  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
have  occasion  to  issue,  but  "  notices  in  advance  of  the  anniversary  or  special 
meetings  of  educational  associations  when  authoritatively  advised  of  the  same; 
abstracts  of  the  proceedings  of  educational  meetings  when  officially  communi- 
cated ;  discussion  and  action  of  constitutional  conventions,  legislatures,  munici- 
pal bodies,  boards  of  education,  school  committees,  relating  to  schools  and  edu- 
cation; statistics,  benefactions,  and  reliable  items  of  educational  movements  in 
different  States  and  countries." 

D.  N.  CAMP. 

ty*  All  communications  relating  to  the  Journal  should  be  addressed  to 
American  Journal  or  Education,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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franed  ■■  a  Circular  Id  Hay,  1855,  and  published  in  August  following,  with  the  first  number,  and 
again  with  a  Poatacript  in  January,  l&M. 


In  the  great  educational  movement  now  going  forward  on  this 
Continent,  and  especially  throughout  all  the  states  in  which  the 
English  language  prevails,  there  has  seemed  for  many  years  to  the 
undersigned  to  exist,  if  not  a  demand,  at  least  the  want,  not  only  of 
an  American  association  of  the  friends  of  universal  education,  but  of 
a  series  of  publications,  which  should,  on  the  one  hand,  embody  the 
matured  views  and  varied  experience  of  wise  statesmen,  educators 
and  teachers  in  perfecting  the  organization,  administration,  instruction 
and  discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  through  a  succession  of 
years,  under  widely  varying  Circumstances  of  government,  society 
and  religion ;  and  on  the  other,  should  harmonize  conflicting  views, 
expose  real  deficiencies,  excite  to  prudent  and  efficient  action,  and 
serve  as  a  medium  of  free  and  frequent  communication  between  the 
friends  of  education,  in  every  portion  of  the  great  field. 

In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  a  Plan  of  Central  Agency  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  was  submitted 
to  tjie  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  in  1854.  One  feature  of  this 
plan  was  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and  Library  of  Education ; 
the  former  to  be  issued  in  monthly  or  quarterly  numbers,  to  embrace 
the  current  educational  intelligence  of  the  world,  and  the  discussion 
of  topics  of  immediate  and  pressing  interest ; — the  latter  to  consist 
of  a  series  of  independent  treatises,  each  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  an  important  subject,  or  department,  and  embodying  the  reflec- 
tions and  experience  of  many  minds,  and  the  working  and  results  of 
many  institutions ;  and  the  whole,  when  complete,  to  constitute  an 
Encyclopedia  of  Education.  The  plan  was  referred  to  a  committee — 
considered  and  approved;  and  the  Standing  Committee  were  authori- 
zed to  carry  it  into  execution  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation should  admit.  In  the  absence  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
Association,  and  of  any  pledge  of  pecuniary  cooperation,  on  the  part  of 
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individuals,  the  Committee  have  not  taken  any  steps  to  establish  a 
central  agency  for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  for  which  the  asso- 
ciation was  instituted,  or  felt  authorized  to  provide  for  any  publica- 
tion beyond  the  proceedings  of  its  last  annual  meeting.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  undersigned  has  undertaken  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, to  carry  out  the  original  plan  submitted  by  him,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  publication  both  of  the  Journal,  and  the  Library- 
relying  on  the  annual^ubscription  of  individuals  in  different  states, 
and  interested  in  different  allotments  of  the  great  field,  who  desire 
to  be  posted  up  in  the  current  intelligence  and  discussion  of  schools 
and  education,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  former;  and  on 
special  contributions  in  aid  of  the  latter,  by  persons  or  institutions 
interested  in  particular  treatises,  as  their  preparation  shall  be  from 
time  to  time  advanced  and  announced. 

The  First  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  will 
be  issued  in  August,  on  terms  which  will  be  set  forth  by  the  pub- 
lisher. As  it  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  for  1854,  it  will  not  present  the  usual 
variety  and  arrangement  of  topics,  which  will  characterize  the  suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

The  first  treatise  or  volume  of  the  Library  of  Education  will  be 
published  in  the  course  of  1856,  under  the  following  title,  "NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  or 
Contributions  to  the  History  and  Improvement  of  Common  or  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  other  means  of  Popular  Education  in  the  several 
States,"  on  terms  which  will  be  hereafter  announced. 

Habtfobd,  Conn.,  May,  1855. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 

P.  S.  After  much  of  the  copy  for  this  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Education  was  in  type,  a  conference  was  held  with  the  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D., 
in  reference  to  the  plan  of  an  Educational  Journal  contemplated  by  him  under  the 
title  of  The  American  College  Review  and  Educational  Journal,  which  has  led  to 
the  combination  of  our  respective  plans,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  The  American 
Journal  ot  Education  and  College  Review. 

Note  to  New  Edition. — The  agreement  for  the  joint  proprietorship  and 
editorship  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review,  having 
been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  and  for  mutual  convenience,  the  undersigned 
has  resumed  the  publication  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  on  his  Original 
plan.  A  portion  of  the  material  intended  for  the  first  volume  of  the  American 
Library  of  Education,  will  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Dr.  Peters  will  continue  the  publication  of  an  educational  periodical  to  which 
he  has  given  the  joint  name.  H.  B. 

Hartford,  January  7, 1856. 


PLAN  OF  CENTRAL  AGENCY 


•FOR  TBI  ADVANCEJUWT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THJt  UNITBD  STATES. 

The  following  Plan  for  "the  Increase  and  Diffusion  of  Knowledge" 
of  Education,  and  especially  of  Popular  Education,  and  plans  for 
its  improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

The  Institution  [or  Association]  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  agent ;  with  a  salary, 
tnd  to  furnish  a  room  for  an  office  and  depository  of  educational  documents  and 
apparatus,  and  beyond  this  not  to  be  liable  for  any  expense. 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  "  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  " 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  improv- 
ing Popular  Education,  and  particularly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  collect  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education  in  any  one  State  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time. 
and  without  charge  to  the  funds  of  the  institution,  [or  Association]  Educational 
Conventions  of  a  national  and  State  character,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitled  the  American  Journal  and  library  of 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper  (A.) 

5.  To  collect  • 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  school-houses  and  furniture. 

(b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

(o)  Educational  reports  and  documents  from  other  States  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institutions  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  effect  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
conference  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  else- 
where] every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  summary  of  the 
progress  of  education,  in  each  State,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  in  every 
country 


FLAN  OF  PUBLICATION.— A  quarterly  or  monthly  issue  under  the 
general  title  of  the  America*  Journal  and  Library  of  Education. 

1.  A  Journal  of  Education,  to  be  issued  in  quarterly  or  monthly  numbers, 
embracing  articles  on  systems,  institutions  and  methods  of  education,  and 
the  current  intelligence  of  literature  and  education,  and  to  make  an  octavo 
volume  annually  of  at  least  600  pages. 

LL  A  Library  of  Education  ;  to  consist  of  a  series  of  independent  treatises 
on  the  following  [among  other]  subjects,  to  be  issued  in  parts,  and  to  be 
forwarded  with  the  Journal  to  subscribers ;  the  several  parts  or  treatises  to 
make  an  octavo  volume  of  at  least  600  pages  per  year. 
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1.  A  Catalogue  of  the  best  publications  on  the  organization,  instruction  and 
discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  and  on  the  principles  of  education,  in  the 
English,  French,  and  German  languages. 

2.  A  History  of  Education,  ancient  and  modern. 

3.  An  Account  of  Elementary  Instruction  in  Europe,  based  on  the 
ireports  of  Bache,  Stowe,  Mann,  and  others. 

4.  National  Education  in  the  United  States  :  or  contributions  to  the  history 
and  improvement  of  common  or  public  schools,  ana  other  institutions,  means  and 
agencies  of  popular  education  in  the  several  States  (B.) 

5.  School  Architecture  ;  or  the  principles  of  construction,  ventilation, 
warming,  acoustics,  seating,  &o.,  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  halls,  and 
class  rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  Schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and  agenoies  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  and  improvement  of  teachers.  _ 

7.  System  of  Public  Education  for  large  cities  and  villages,  with  an 
account  of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  System  op  Popular  Education  for  sfarsedly  populated  district! 
with  an  account  of  the  schools  in  Norway  and  the  agricultural  portions  of  other 
countries. 

9.  Schools  of  Agriculture,  and  other  means  of  advancing  agricultural 
improvement 

10.  Schools  of  Science  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  &c. 

11.  Schools  of  Trade,  Navigation,  Commerce,  &o. 

12.  Female  Education,  with  an  account  of  the  best  seminaries  for  females  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

13.  Institutions  for  Orphans. 

14.  Schools  of  Industry,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle  or  neglected  children, 
before  they  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

15.  Reform  Schools,  or  institutions  for  young  criminals. 

16.  Houses  of  Refuge,  for  adult  criminals. 

17.  Secondary  Education,  including  1.  institutions  preparatory  to  college, 
and  2.  institutions  preparatory  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
navigation,  (tec. 

18.  Colleges  and  Universities. 

19.  Schools  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

20.  Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

21.  Supplementary  Education,  including  adult  schools,  evening  schools, 
courses  of  popular  lectures,  debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  <fec. 

22.  Libraries,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  cataloguing, 
drawing  and  preservation  of  books,  especially  in  libraries  designed  for  popular 
use.  y 

23:  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Idiots. 

24.  Societies  for  the  encouragement  of  Science,  the  Arts  and  Edu- 
cation. 

25.  Public  Museums  and  Galleries. 

26.  Public  Gardens,  and  other  sources  of  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate 
practical  importance  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

28.  Educational  Biography,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  educators  and 
teachers. 

29.  Educational  Benefactors,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  bene&otors 
of  educational  and  scientific  institutions. 

30.  Self-Education  ;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

31.  Home  Education;  with  illustrations'  drawn  from  the  Family  Training 
of  different  countries. 

32.  Educational  Nomenclature  and  Index  ;  or  an  explanation  of  words 
and  terms  used  in  describing  the  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  differ- 
ent countries,  with  reference  to  the  books  where  the  subjects  are  discussed  and 
treated  of. 

The  Series,  when  complete,  will  constitute  an  Encyclopedia  of  Education. 


$r*fan. 


The  plan  of  a  series  of  publications,  embracing  a  periodical  to  be 
issued  monthly  or  quarterly,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  History,  Dis- 
cussion, and  Statistics  of  Systems,  Institutions,  and  Methods  of  Educa- 
tion, in  different  countries,  with  special  reference  to  the  condition  and 
wants  of  our  own,  was  formed  by  the  undersigned  in  1842.  on  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  first  series  of  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Jour 
nal,  commenced  by  him  in  August,  183S.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  sev- 
eral tracts  and  treatises  on  distinct  topics  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion, administration,  and  instruction  of  schools  of  different  grades,  and 
especially  of  public  elementary  schools,  were  prepared  and  published, 
and  the  material  for  others  was  collected  by  travel,  correspondence,  pur- 
chase, and  exchange. 

The  further  prosecution  of  the  work  was  suspended  in  consequence 
of  his  accepting  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode 
Island,  but  was  resumed  in  1849,  on  his  resigning  the  same.  In  1850  the 
plan  was  brought  without  success  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Northampton,  in  connection  with  an 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  New  England.  Having  been 
induced  to  accept  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in 
Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the  educational  policy 
which  had  been  overthrown  in  1842,  the  undersigned  undertook  to  carry 
out  his  plan  of  publication  by  preparing  a  series  of  reports  and  docu- 
ments, each  devoted  to  one  important  subject,  under  authority  of  the 
Legislature.  In  this  connection  "  Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Principles 
of  School  Architecture,"  h  Normal  Schools,  and  other  Institutions,  and 
Agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Improvement  of  Teachers," 
and  "  National  Education  in  Europe,"  were  prepared  and  published. 
Finding  that  the  anxieties  and  labors  of  office,  combined  with  that  gen- 
eral correspondence,  and  special  research  and  reflection  which  the  com- 
pletion of  the  series  required,  were  too  much  for  his  health,  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  execution  of  the  latter.  Failing 
to  enlist  either  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Agency,  the  undersigned  undertook,  in  March,  1855,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and  Library  of  Educa- 
tion. Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  in  April,  to  print  the  first 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  m  connection  with  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  for  1854,  to  be  issued 
on  or  before  the  first  of  August,  1855. 
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After  much  of  the  copy  of  Number  One  was  in  type,  a  conference 
was  held  with  the  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  who  contemplated  the 
publication  of  a  periodical  under  the  title  of  the  American  College  Re- 
view, and  Educational  Magazine  or  Journal.  This  conference  led  to 
the  combination  of  the  two  periodicals,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review.  The  first  number  was 
published  in  type,  style  and  matter  as  prepared  by  the  undersigned, 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Prospectus  already  prepared  by  Dr.  Peters  for 
his  magazine,  modified,  so  as  to  merge  the  prominent  feature  of  the 
College  Review  in  the  more  comprehensive  title  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  second  number,  it  became  evident  that 
two  could  not  walk,  or  work  together,  unless  they  be  agreed,  and  by 
mutual  arrangement,  and  for  mutual  convenience,  it  was  determined 
after  the  issue  of  that  number,  to  discontinue  the  joint  publication,  leav- 
ing each  party  "  the  privilege  of  publishing  an  Educational  Magazine,  for 
which  he  was  entitled  to  use  the  first  and  second  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review,  as  number  one  and  two 
of  his  work." 

In  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  arrangement,  as  understood  by  him,  the 
undersigned  resumed  the  title  and  plan  of  his  own  Journal,  and  has 
completed  the  first  volume  by  the  publication  of  a  number  for  March 
and  for  May,  with  this  variation  only,  that  he  has  given  his  subscribers 
more  than  he  originally  promised,  and  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
work,  shall  include  in  the  Journal  much  that  he  intended  for  chapters  in 
some  of  the  treatises  which  were  to  compose  the  Library  of  Education. 

Should  the  Journal  be  sustained  by  a  liberal  subscription  list,  and 
should  the  health  of  the  present  editor  admit  of  the  requisite  labor,  it 
will  be  continued  for  a  period  of  five  years,  or  until  the  issue  of  ten  vol- 
umes, conducted  substantially  on  the  plan  of  Volume  I. 

The  editor  will  studiously  avoid  the  insertion  of  all  topics,  or  papers 
foreign  to  the  great  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
word  calculated  to  injure  intentionally  the  feelings  of  any  faithful 
laborer  in  any  allotment  of  the  great  field  of  American  Education. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  J 
Hat  1, 1856.     J 
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With  the  number  for  March,  1862,  we  shall  commence  a  New  SunOS 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  and  with  a  moderate  encour- 
agement from  the  thoughtful  and  active  friends  of  educational  im- 
provement, we  shall  continue  our  quarterly  issues,  until  they  have 
reached  at  least  six  volumes.  We  shall  make  no  change  in  the  general 
plan  of  this  periodical  It  will  be  devoted  as  from  the  start,  exclusively 
to  the  History,  Biography,  Science,  Art,  Systems,  Institutions,  and  Statis- 
tics of  Education  in  different  countries,  with  special  reference  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  our  own.  We  shall  studiously  avoid  the  inser- 
tion of  all  papers  foreign  to  these  great  subjects,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
word  calculated  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  faithful  laborer  in  any  allot- 
ment of  the  great  field  of  American  Education.  We  leave  the  work  of 
controversy  to  those  who  have  more  taste  for  it  than  we  have,  and  shall 
labor  diligently  on  the  following  points. 

I.  The  History  of  Pedagogy,  or  the  successive  developments  of  hu- 
man culture,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  under  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  race,  climate,  religion  and  government,  as  drawn  from  special 
treatises  of  teachers  and  educators  in  different  languages,  or  as  embodied 
in  the  manners,  literature  and  history  of  each  people. 

In  the  development  of  this  great  theme,  embracing  many  ages,  races, 
and  governments,  we  propose,  not  in  precise  chronological  or  ethnologi- 
cal order,  bu.t  in  papers  prepared,  from  time  to  time,  as  our  studies  or 
those  of  our  co-laborers  may  suggest,  to  show,  to  an  extent  which  has  not 
yet  been  attempted  in  the  English  language,  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  family  and  schools,  by  parents,  teachers  and  educators,  for  the 
systematic  training  of  children  and  youth  : — 

1.  In  the  Eastern  nations,  before  the  birth  of  Christ — in  China,  India, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  Palestine — by  Confucius,  by  the  Vedas  and  Buddha, 
by  Zoroaster  and  the  Ptolemies,  by  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  and  the 
Rabbi. 

2.  Among  the  Greeks,  at  Crete,  Sparta  and  Athens,  under  the  institu- 
tions of  Pythagoras,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon,  by  poets  and  philosophers  and 
teachers,  by  Homer,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch. 

8.  Among  the  Romans,  in  the  infancy,  maturity  and  old  age  of  Rome, 
by  the  didactics  of  Cato  Seneca,  Tacitus,  the  Plinys,  Quintillian  and 
Lucian, 
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4.  Among  modern  nations  as  reached  by  the  teachings  of  Christianity, 
in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  present  received  ideas  of  school  organi- 
zation, and  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  instruction, — through  (a)  the 
peculiar  organization  and  distinctive  teaching  or  the  early  Christians ; 
(b)  the  first  popular  school  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  Chrysostom  and 
Basil ;  (c)  the  Catechist  schools  of  Clement  and  Origen ;  (d)  the  semi- 
naries and  cloister  schools  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Jerome  and  Austin ;  (e) 
the  Monastic  institutions  of  Benedict,  Dominic  and  Francis ;  (/)  the  court 
schools  and  educational  labors  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred ;  (g)  the  mod* 
ifications  wrought  by  Arabic  culture  which  followed  the  incursions  of 
the  Moors ;  (A)  the  rise  and  expansion  of  universities ;  {%)  the  demand  of 
chivalry  for  a  culture  for  man  and  woman  distinct  from  that  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  incorporated  cities  for  schools  independent  of  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities ;  (j)  the  revival  of  the  languages,  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  (k)  the  long-protracted  struggle  between  Humanism  and  Realism, 
or  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of  languages  for  the  purposes  of 
general  culture  and  the  only  preparation  for  professions  in  which  lan- 
guage was  the  great  instrument  of  study  and  influence,  and  on  the  other, 
the  claims  of  Science,  and  of  the  realities  surrounding  every  one,  and 
with  which  every  one  has  to  do  every  day,  in  the  affairs  of  peace  or  war ; 
(I)  and  the  gradual  extension  and  expansion  of  the  grand  idea  of  univer- 
sal education — of  the  education  of  every  human  being,  and  of  every  fac- 
ulty of  every  human  being,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  capabil- 
ities of  each.  While  thus  aiming  to  give  in  each  number,  contributions  to 
the  History  of  Pedagogy  and  the  internal  economy  of  schools,  we  hope  in 
this  series  to  complete  our  survey  of —  • 

IL  Systems  of  National  Education,  and  especially  an  account  of  Public 
Schools  and  other  Means  of  Popular  Education  in  each  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  other  governments  on  the  American  Continent 

HI.  The  history  and  present  condition  of  Normal  Schools  and  other 
special  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Im- 
provement of  Teachers. 

IV.  The  organization  and  characteristic  features  of  Polytechnic 
Schools,  and  other  institutions  for  the  education  of  persons  destined  for 
other  pursuits  than  those  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology,  including  a 
full  account  of  Military  Schools. 

V.  The  history  and  courses  of  study  of  the  oldest  and  best  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  different  countries. 

VI.  The  life  and  services  of  many  Teachers,  Promoters  and  Benefac- 
tors of  Education,  whose  labors  or  benefactions  are  associated  with  the 
foundation  and  development  of  institutions,  systems,  and  methods  of  in- 
struction. 

Henbt  Barnard. 
Hartford,  March,  1862. 
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VX  459.  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  Century 
Following,  VTX  367.  Real  Schools,  V.  689.  Re 
formatory  Philologists,  V.  741.  Home  and  Private 
Instruction.  VTX  381.  Religious  Instruction,  VTX 
401.  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin,  VX  581.  Meth- 
ods of  Classical  Instruction.  VTX  471.  Methods  of 
Teaching  Real  Branches,  VTJL  101-228.  German 
Universities,  VI.  9-65;  VTX  47-152.  Student  So- 
cieties, VTX  160- 

Educational  Development  in  Europe,  by  H.  P.  Tappan, 
I.  247-268. 

Hebrews,  and  their  Education,  by  M.  J.  Raphall,  L 
243. 

Greek  Views  of  Education,  Aristotle,  XIV,  131 ; 
Lycurgus,  and  Spartan  Education,  XIV.  611; 
Plutarch,  XI,  09. 

Roman  Views  of  Education,  Quintilian,  XI.  3. 

Italian  Views  of  Education  and  Schools,  Arquaviva, 
XIV,  462;  Boccaecio.  VTX  422;  Botta,  TJX  513; 
Dante  and  Petrarch.  VTX  418;  Picus.  Politian, 
Vah>,  Vittorino,  VTX  442 ;  Rosmini.  IV.  479. 

Dutch  Views  of  Education,  Agricnla,  IV.  717 ;  Busch 
and  Lange,  IV.  726 ;  Erasmus,  IV.  729 ;  Hierony- 
mians,  IV.  622 ;  Reuchlin,  V.  65 ;  Wessel.  IV.  714. 

French  Views  of  Education  and  Schools,  Feneton, 
TTJT,  477;  Guizot.  XI.  254,  357;  Marcel.  XI, 
21;  Montaigne,  IV.  461;  Rabelais,  XIV.  147; 
Rousseau,  V.  459 ;  La  Salle,  TH.  437. 

German  Views  of  Education,  Abbenrode,  IV.  505, 
512;  Basedow,  V.  487;  Comenius,  V.  257;  Dies- 
terweg,  IV.  235,  505 ;  Dinter.  VTX  153 ;  Felbiger, 
IX.  600;  Fliedner.  UJ,  487;  Frank*",  V.  481; 
Graser,  VX  575;  Gutsmuths,  VTX  191;  Hamnnn, 
VX  247  ;  Hentschel,  VTH.  633;  Herder.  VX  195; 
Jacobs,  VI.  612;  Jahn.  VTH.  196;  Luther,  IV. 
421;  Meinotto,  VI.  609;  Melancthon,  IV.  741; 
Neander,  V.  599;  Overberg,  TTTT  365;  Ratich, 
V.  229;  Raumer.  VTX  200,  381 ;  VTH.  101;  X.. 
227,  613;  Ruthardt,  VI.  C00;  Sturm,  IV.  167,  401 ; 
Tobler,  V.  205 ;  Trotzendorf,  V.  107 ;  Von  Turk, 
V.  155;  Vogel.IX,  210;  Wolf,  VI.  260. 

Swiss  Views  of  Education,  Fel let) berg,  UJ,  594; 
Krusi,  V.  189;  Pestalozzi,  UJ.  401;  VII.  513; 
Vehrli,  HX  389. 

English  Views  of  Education,  Arnold,  IV.  545;  As- 
obam,  IV.  155;  Bacon,  TTTT.  103;  Bell,  X.  467; 
Colet.  XVX  657 ;  Elyot.  XVI.  485 ;  Hale.  XVTX 
Hartlib,  XI.  191;  Goldsmith,  TTTT,  347;  John- 
ton,  XIX  369;  Lalor,  XVI.  33;  Lancaster  and 
Bell,  X.  355;  Locke  VI.  209;  XI.  461;  XTJTX 
548 ;  Masson.  IV.  262 ;  XIV.  262 ;  M ilton,  TJ.  61 ; 
Mulcaster,  XVTX  177;  Spencer,  XI.  445;  Sedg- 
wick, XVTX ;  Temple,  F.,  XVTJ. ;  Wbewell,  W., 
XVTX 

Early  Promoters  of  Realism  in  England,  TTT  476. 
Bacon,  V.  663 ;  Cowley,  XIX  651 ;  Hoole,  XIX 
647 ;  Petty,  XX  199. 
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U.   INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  AND  SPECIAL  SYSTEMS  OF  EDUCATION. 


Abbenrodo.  On  Teaching  History  and  Geography, 
IV.  505,  513. 

Abbot,  G.  D.,  and  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society, 
XV.  Ml.    Educational  Labon,  XVL  600. 

Aekland,  Henry  W.  Nat  oral  Science  and  Physical 
Exercise  io  Schools,  XVTL 

Acquaviva,  and  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  XIV.  462. 

Adams,  John.    Education  and  the  State,  XV.  12. 

Adams,  J.  ft.  On  Normal  Schools,  I,  589.  Educa- 
tion and  the  Stale,  XV.  12.  Educational  Reform 
in  Silesia,  XVJX 

Addison,  Joseph.    Education  and  Sculpture.  XI.  16. 

Adelang,  J.  C.    Philological  Labors,  XL  451. 

Ajrassiz,  L.  Museum  of  Com  |»n  rati  ve  Zoology.  IX.  615. 

Agrirola,  Rudolf.    Life  and  Opinions.  IV.  717. 

Airy.  G.  B.     Mathematics  and  Natural   Science  in 

Schools,  xvn. 

Aerly,  8.    Deaf-mute  Training,  HL  348. 
Akroyd,  E.    Mode  of  Improving  a  Factory  Popula- 
tion, vul  305. 

Albert,  Prince.  On  Science  and  Art,  IV.  813. 
Alcott,  A.  Bronson.  School-days,  XVL  130. 
Alcott,  William  A.    Educational   Views,  IV.  629. 

Plan  of  Village  School,  IX.  540. 
Allym  Robert.    Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  II.  544. 
Anderson,  H.  J.    Schools  of  Physicul  Science,  L  515. 
Andrew*.  I.  VV.    Educational  Labors,  XVL  604. 
Andrews,  L.    Educational  Labors,  XVI.  604. 
Andrews,    S.    J.    The  Jesuits    and    their    Schools, 

XIV.  455. 
Anthony,  H.    On  Competitive  Examinations  at  West 

Point,  XV.  51. 
Aristotle,  and   bis  Educational  Views,  XIV.   131. 

Cited.  HL  45;    IV.  463;    V.  673;    VH,  415; 

VHX  40-79;  X  W2-195. 
Arnold,  Matthew.     Tribute   to    Guizot,    XI.    S8L 

Schools  of  Holland,  XIV.  712. 
Arnold.  Thomas,  as  a  Teacher,  IV.  545-581. 
Aschara,    Roger.      Biographical    Sketch,    OT,     23. 

Toxophilus;    the  Srhoole  of  Shootinge,  TTT,  41. 

The  Schoolmaster,  IV.  155;  XI.  57. 
Ashburton.  Lord.     Prize  Scheme  and   Address  on 

Teaching  Common  Things.  L  629. 
Austin,  Sarah.    Ends  of  a  Good  Education,  XL  20. 
Aventinu*.    Study  of  German,  XI.  162. 

Bache,  A.  D.    On  a  National  University.  I,  477. 

Education  in  Europe,  VUL  435,  444.  455,  564,  609 ; 

IX  167.  210,  569;  XJX  337;  YTTT,  303,  307. 
Bacon,  Leonard.  Life  of  James  Uillhouse,  VI.  325. 
Bacon,  Lord/    Hi*  Philosophy  and  its  Influence  upon 

Education,    V.   663.    Essays    on   Education,    and 

Studies,  with  Annotations  by  VVhately,  TTTT,  103. 
Bailey.' Ebenezer.    Memoir,  XII.  429.    Girls'  High 

School  in  Boston  in  1828,  TTTT  259. 
Baker,  T.  B.  L.    Reformatory  Education,  TJL  789. 
Baker,  W.  8.    Itinerating  School  Agency,  I.  729. 
Banks,  N.  P.    Museum  of  Zoology,  IX.  619. 


Bard,  Samuel.    Schools  of  Louitiana,  IL  473. 

Barnard,  D.  D.     Right  of  State  to  establish  Schools, 

*  XL  323.    Memoir  of  S.  Van  Rensellaer,  VI.  223. 

Barnard,  F.  A.  P.  Improvements  in  Araericun  Col- 
leges, L  209.  Influence  of  Yale  College,  V.  723. 
Memoir,  V.  753-780.  Titles  and  Analysis  of  Publi- 
cation*, V.  763-709.  Value  of  Classical  Studies, 
V.  763.  Open  System  of  University  Teaching,  V. 
765.  Postgraduate  Department,  Y+  775.  Oral 
Teaching,  V.  775. 

Barnard,  H.  Educational  Labors  in  Connecticut  from 
1837  to  1842,  L  6G9;  Speech  in  Legislature  in  1838, 
678;  Address  to  the  People  of  Connecticut,  670; 
Analysis  of  First  Report  in  1839,674;  Expenditures 
for  School  Purposes,  679;  Measures  and  Results, 
685;  Schedule  of  Inquiries,  686;  Topics  of  School 
Lectures.  709 ;  Plan  of  State  Institute,  721.  Labors 
in  Rhode  Island  from  1843  to  1849,  I.  723;  XIV. 
558;  Iustitute  of  Instruction,  559;  Series  of  Educa- 
tional Tracts,  567;  Educational  Libraries,  568; 
Corres|K>ndeuce  with  Committee  of  Teachers,  579. 
Labors  in  Connecticut  from  1850  to  1854,  XV.  276; 
Plan  of  Public  High  School,  279 ;  Public  and  Pa- 
rental Interest  and  Cooperation,  285;  Legal  Organi- 
zation of  Schools,  289;  School  Attendance,  293; 
Agricultural  Districts,  303 ;  Manufacturing  Districts, 
3a");  Cities,  309;  Gradation  of  Schools,  316  pri- 
vate versus  Public  Schools,  323;  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, 387.  Arguments  for,  VUJ.  672.  Normal 
Schools,  L  753;  X.  15.  Plan  of  Society,  and  Jour- 
nal and  Library  of  Education,  I.  15,  134.  Princi- 
ples and  Plans  of  School  Architecture,  L  740 ;  IX. 
487;  X.  695;  YTT,  701;  YTTT  818;  XIV.  760; 
XV.  783;  XVI.  781.  National  Education  in  Eu- 
rope, L  745;  XV.  329.  Reports  and  Documents 
on  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut,  I.  754,  761. 
Reports  and  Journal  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode 
Island,  L  755.  Tribute  to  Gallaudet,  I,  417,  759. 
Memoir  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  I.  297,  769.  Reforma 
tory  Schools  and  Education,  UJ.  551,  819.  Mili- 
tary Schools  and  Education,  YTT,  3-400.  Naval 
and  Navigation  Schools,  XV.  17,  65.  Competitive 
Examination,  XI.  103.  Educational  Aphorisms, 
Vm.  7 ;  TTTT  7,  717.  German  Universities.  VL 
9;  VII,  49,  201.  Books  for  the  Teacher,  YTTTr 
447.  German  Educational  Reformers,  YTTT  448. 
American  Text-books,  YTTT  209,  401,  628;  XIV. 
753;  XV.  539.  English  Pedagogy,  XVI.  467; 
Object  Teaching  and  Primary  Instruction  in  Great  # 
Britain,  469.  Pestalozzi  and  Pestalozzianism,  YTT, 
284,  502.  National  and  State  Educational  Associa- 
tions, XVL  311 ;  American  College  Education,  339. 
Standard  Publications,  XVI.  797;  Progressive  De- 
velopment of  Education  in  the  United  8tatesf 
XVII;  Educational  Land  Grants,  XVJX 

Barnard,  J.    School-days  in  1689,  L  307. 

Barnard,  J.  G.  Treatise  on  the  Gyroscope,  IJX  537 ; 
IV.  529;  V.  «98. 
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Barney,  H.  H.    Schools  of  Ohio,  II.  531. 

Barrow,  Isaac.    Education  defined,  XX  13. 

Basedow,  and  the  Philanthropinum,  V,  487-520. 

Uoteman,  N.    Educational  Labors,  XVI.  165. 

Bates,  S.  P.  On  Liberal  Education,  XV.  155.  Me- 
moir. XV.  682. 

Bates,  W.  G.    On  Training  of  Teachers,  XVL  453. 

Becker,  K.  L.    Study  of  Language,  XJJ.  461 I. 

Beecher,  Miss  0.  E.  Physical  Training,  IL  399. 
Western  Education,  XV.  374. 

Beecher,  Henry  W.    School  Reminiscences,  XVL  135. 

Bell,  Andrew,  and  the  Madras  System,  X.  467. 

Benedict,  ft.,  and  the  Benedictines,  XVII. 

Beneke,  F.  E.    Pedagogical  Views,  XVLT. 

Bernhardt    Teachers'  Conferences,  TTTT  977. 

Berranger.    Training  of  Orphan  Children,  ITT,  736. 

Bingham,  Caleb.    Educational  Labors,  V.  325. 

Bishop,  Nathan.  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  L  458. 
Girls'  High  School  of  Boston,  XL  263.  Plans  of 
Providence    School-bouses,    XI.    582.      Memoir, 

xvn. 

Block  man,  Dr  Pe*talozxi*s  Poor  School  at  Neuhoff, 
HL585. 

Boccaccio,  and  Educational  Reform  in  Italy,  XII. 
418. 

Bodleigh,  Sir  T.    On  Travel,  XV.  380. 

Bolingbroke.    Genius  and  Experience,  XI.  12. 

Booth,  Rev.  J.  Popular  Education  in  England,  TTf, 
252,  265.    Competitive  Examination,  IJJ.  257. 

Borgi,  Jean,  and  Abandoned  Orphans,  LTJ,  583. 

Botta,  V.  Public  Instruction  in  Sardinia.  LTL  513; 
IV.  37,  479. 

Bo  wen,  Francis.    Life  of  Edmund  Dwight,  IV,  5. 

Braidwood,  J.'    Education  of  Deaf-mutes,  UJ.  348. 

Brninerd,  T.  Home  and  School  Training  in  1718, 
XVL  331. 

Braun,  T.    Education  defined.  XHJ.  10. 

Breckenridge,  R.  J.    Schools  of  Kentucky,  LT.  488. 

Brinsley,  J.    Consolations  for  Grammar  Schools,  I,  3]  1. 

Brockett,  L.  P.  Idiots  and  their  Training.  I.  503. 
Institutions  and  Instruction  for  the  Blind,  IV.  127. 

Brooks,  Chnrles.  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  Morals, 
I,  336.    Education  of  Teachers,  I,  587. 

Brooks,  K.    Labors  of  Dr.  Wayland,  TTTT,  771. 

Brougham,  Lord.  Life  and  Educational  Views,  VL 
467.  Education  and  the  State.  TTTT  722.  Train- 
ing of  the  Orator,  and  Value  of  Eloquence,  XVL  187. 

Brown,  Thomas.    Education  defined.  TTTT  13. 

Brown«on,  O.  A.    Education  defined,  TTTT,  12. 

Buckham,  M.  H.  English  Language  in  Society  and 
School.  XIV.  343.    Plan  of  8tudy,  XVL  595. 

Buckingham,  J.  T.    Schools  as  they  were,  TTTT,  129. 

Bulkley,  J.  W.    Teachers'  Associations.  XV.  185. 

Burgess,  George.  Thoughts  on  Religion  and  Public 
Schools,  JJ.  562. 

Burke,  Edmund.    Education  defined,  XI,  17. 

Burrowe*,  T.  H.  Reports  on  Pennsylvania  8chool«, 
VL  114,  556.  History  of  Normal  Schools  in  Penn- 
sylvania, XVI.  195. 

Burton.  W.  District-school  as  it  was,  JJL  456.  Me- 
moir, XVL  330. 


Bushnell,  Horace.    Early  Training.  TTTT,  79.    Pas- 
times, Plays,  and  Holidays,  TTTT   93.    Homespun 
Era  of  Common  Schools,  TTTT,  142.    The  State 
and  Education,  TTTT.  723. 
Buss,  J.,  and  Pertain zxiaaism,  VL  293* 
Byron,  Lady.    Girls'  Reformatory  School,  TJL  765. 

Cady,  L.  F.    Classical  Instruction,  TTT,  561. 
Caldwell,  Charles.     Education  in  North    Carolina, 

XVL  109. 
Cahoun,  W.  B.    Memorial  on  Nor.  Sch.,  XVL  86. 
Calkins,  N.  A.    Object  Teaching,  TTT,  633. 
Carl  vie,  T.      Education    defined,  TTTT.    13.     The 

State  and  Education,  XIV.  406.    Reading,  XVL 

191.    University  Studies,  TVTT, 
Carpenter,  Mary.    Reformatory  Education,  TTT,  10, 

785. 
Carpenter,  W.  B.    Physical  Science  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  Schools,  XVJX 
Carter,  J.  G.    Life  and  Services,  V.  409.    Essay  m 

Tencbors'  Seminaries,  XVL  ?1-    Memorial,  X'vl 

80. 
Cecil,  Sir  William.    Advice  to  his  Son,  IX.  161. 
Channing,  W.  E.     Teachers  and  their  Education, 

TTT,  453.    End  of  Education,  TTTT   15. 
Chauveau,  P.  J.  O.    Education  in  Lower  Canada, 

1X728. 
Cheever,  Ezektel.    Memoir  and  Educational  Labors, 

XII.  531. 
Cheke,  Sir  John.    UJ.  24. 
Chesterfield,  Lord.    Advice  to  his  Son,  XVTX 
Choate,  Rufus.    The  Peabody  Institute,  L  239. 
Christian  Brothers,  System  of.    TTT,  347. 
Cicero.    Cited,  VUX  13,  14,  43,  79;  X.   133,   151, 

167,194-196;  TTT,  409. 
Clajus,  and  the  German  Language,  XL  406. 
Clark,  H.  G.    On  Ventilation,  XV.  787. 
Clark,  T.  M.    Education  for  the  Times,  TJ.  376. 
Claxton,  T.    First  Manufacturer  of  School  Apparatus, 

VUX  253. 
Clay,  John.    Juvenile  Criminals,  TTT.  773. 
Clerc,  Laurent.    UJ.  349. 

Clinton,  DeWilt    Education  of  Teachers,  TTTTr  341 
Cocker,  E.    Methods  of  Arithmetic,  XVIL 
Coggeshall,  W.  J.    Ohio  System  of  Public  Schools 

VLSI,  532. 
Colbnrn,  Dana  P.    Memotf  and  Educational  Work 

XL  289. 
Colburn,  Warren.    Educational  Work,  IL  194. 
Cole,  David.  .  On  Classical  Education,  I.  67. 
Coleridge,  D.    St.  Marks'  Normal  College,  X.  531. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.    The  Teacher's  Graces,  IL  103. 
Colet,    John.      Educational   Views    and   Influence, 

XVL  657. 
Coll  is,  J.  D.    Endowed  Grammar  Schools  of  England, 

VUI.S56. 
Colman,  Henry.      Agricultural  School  at  Grignon 

VUI.555. 
Comenius,  Amos.    Educational  Labors,  V.  257-898. 

Orb  is  Pictus,  VI.  585. 
Confucius.    Cited,  VJJL  10, 11 ;  X.  132, 167. 
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Coote,  Edward.    The  English  Schoolmaster,  I,  309. 
Coarteilles,  Vbeouot  de,  and  the  Home  Reformatory, 

HX  572,  647,  704. 
Cousin,  V.    School  System  of  Holland.  VUX  508. 

School  Law  of  Prussia,  IX  383.    Normal  Schools, 

ZHLS83. 
Coutls.  Miss  Burden.    Prize  Scheme  for  Teachinf 

Common  Things,  IL  706. 
Cowdery.  M.  F.    Moral  Training,  XVL  323. 
Cowley,  A.    Plin  of  Philosophical  College,  XII.  651. 
Cowper,  William.    The  Tirocinium,  or  Review  of 

Schools,  YTIL  469.    Discipline.  VUL  480. 
Crabbe,  George.    Schoob  of  Uie  Borough,  IV.  582; 

in.  46i.  * 

Crosby,  Alpheus.    Massachusetts  Schoob,  IL  506. 
Currie,  James.    Methods  of  Early  Education,  LX. 

299-993. 
Curtin.  A.  6.    Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  H.  541. 
Covier,  Boron.    Schools  of  Holland,  VHL  507,  607. 

Dana,  J.  D.    Science  and  Scientific  Schools.  IL  349. 

Dante,  and  the  Revival  of  Education  in  Italy,  VIL 
418. 

Darlington,  W.    Schools  as  they  were,  YTTT  741.  . 

Dawson,  J.  VV.  Natural  History  in  its  Educational 
Aspects,  HL  428. 

Day,  Henry  N.     English  Composition,  XVL  641* 

Day,  Jeremiah.    On  Schools  as  they  were,  XVL  120. 

Degerando,  Barun.    Monitorial  Methods,  X.  465. 

De  I  *  Salle,  Abbe.  Memoir,  and  System  of  Chris- 
tian Schools,  Hi  437. 

De  Laspe.  Method  and  Motive  of  Instruction,  VILX 
180.  # 

Detille,  James.    The  Village  Schoolmaster,  HX  153. 

Detnetz,  M.  Agricultural  Colonies,  L  611 ;  DX  573, 
«f»7. 

D*  Morgan.    Arithmetics  and  the'r  Authors,  XVIL 

Dick.    Bequest,  L  392. 

Diesterweg.  Methods  of  Teaching.  IV.  233,  505. 
School  Discipline  and  Plans  of  Instruction,  VUL 
016.  Intuitional  and  Speaking  Exercises,  TTT,, 
411. 

Dinter,  G.  F.  Memoir  and  Educational  Labors,  VIL 
153;  XIV.  738.  Defense  of  Catechetical  Method, 
IX.  377. 

D*Israe1i,  I.    Influence  of  Books  and  Authors,  H.  926. 

Doane,  G.  W.    The  State  and  Education,  XV.  5. 

Dote.  Isaiah.  Requirements  in  an  English  Lexicogra- 
pher, ECL  161.    Mary  Lyon.  X.  649. 

Donaldson,  J.  W.  University  Teaching,  XVL 
Competition  Tests.  XVII.  German  and  English 
Bcho'arship  compared.  XVTX 

Docpetiatix,  M  Reports  on  Reform  Schools,  IJL 
677,  597,  599,  604,  716,  749. 

Doffieid,  D.  B.    Education  a  State  Duty,  TJL  81. 
f  Dunn,  H.    Organization  and  Instruction  of  the  Bor- 
ough Road  Schoob,  X.  381-450. 

Donnell,  M.  H.  Report  on  the  Schools  of  Maine,  IL 
495. 

Dwight,  Edmund.    Memoir  TV  5 

Dwtcm.  Franc*.     Educational  Labors,  V.  803. 


Dwight,  Mary.    Art  Education,  IL  409,  587;   TJL 

467;  IV.  171;  V.  305. 
Dwight,  Timothy,  as  an  Educator,  V.  567. 

Eaton,  H.    School-houses  of  Vermont,  XL  510. 
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Pestaloszi.    Life  and  Educational  System,  TTT,  401 ; 

IV.  65.  Pestoloxxi  and  the  Schools  of  Germany, 
IX.  343.  Festaloxxi,  Fellenberg,  and  Wchrli,  X. 
81.  Poor  School. at  Neubof,  UX  585.  His  Assist- 
ants and  Disciples,  VTX  285.    Hundredth  Birthday, 

V.  503.  Publications  by  and  relating  to,  VII.  513. 
Selections  from  his  Publications,  VII.  519-722. 
Evening  Hours  of  a  Hermit,  VL  169.  Leonhard 
and  Gertrude,  VTX  519.  Christopher  and  Alice, 
VTX  665.  His  Account  of  his  Educational  Expe-  . 
rience  and  Methods,  VII.  671. 

Petrarch,  and  Education  in  Italy,  VTX  424. 

Petty,  Sir  W.    Plan  of  a  Trades  School,  1647,  XL  19a 

Peurbach,  G.    Method  of  Arithmetic,  VUX  170. 

Phelps,  W.  F.  Normal  Schools,  HI.  417.  Educa- 
tional Labors,  V.  7. 

Philbrick,  J.  D.  On  the  National  Teachers1  Associa- 
tion, XIV.  49.  Extracts  from  Reports,  TX  261. 
Report  on  Schools  of  Connecticut,  TX  469.  Plant 
of  School-bouses,  X.  740;  XVL  701. 

Phillips,  J.  H.    Schools  of  New  Jersey.  IL  517. 

Picket,  A.    Teachers'  Association,  XV.  493. 

Pierce,  Benjamin.    On  a  National  University,  TX  88* 

Pierpont,  J.     Public  High  School  for  Girls,  TTTT  244. 

Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham.    Studies  and  Conduct,  XVTX 

Plato.  Cited,  IV.  166;  VTJL  11,  43,  76-78;  X. 
141, 157,  162,  167, 170,  194;  XL  101,  105;  XTX 
409;  XTJL8. 
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Plutarch.  Views  of  Education,  XL  99-110.  Cited, 
Vm.??;  X.  118-195. 

Poggioi,  and  Education  in  Italy,  VTX  442. 

Porter,  J.  A.    Plan  of  an  Agricultural  School,  L  399. 

Porter,  Noah.  Essay  on  Educational  Reform  in.  Con- 
necticut, XIV.  244.    Norwich  Free  Academy,  TTT, 

*». 

Potter,  Alouzo.  Consolidation,  &c,  of  American 
Colleges.  L  471.  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction, 
IL  169.  School  Hotnes  in  New  York,  IX.  507. 
Normal  Schools,  TTTT  344.  What  and  How  to 
Read.  IL  215.    Memoir,  XVL  509. 

Pullicino,  and  Education  in  Italy,  EL  721. 

Pythagoras.  Cited,  VTH.  11.  13,  38,  43;  X.  133, 
162,  166;  XX  109;  TTTT  8,  81. 

Quincr,  Joaiah.  Girls1  High  School  in  Boston.  TTTT 
297.    Phillips'  Academy  in  1778,  TTTT  740. 

Quiney,  Joaiah,  Jr.  School  Policy  of  Boston,  TTT 
706. 

Quintilian.    Views  of  Education,  XI.  3. 

Rabelais,  and  his  Educational  Viewa,  XIV,  147. 
Ramsauer.    Memoir,  VTX  301.    Life  at  Hofwyl,  IV. 

64,  119. 
Ramsdeo.    The  Heart  of  a  Nation,  XI.  17* 
RamusaL    Circular  to  Teachers,  adopted  by  Guizot, 

XL  278. 
Randall  S.  S.    On  Francis  D wight,  V.  809.    Josiah 

flolbrook.    Educational  Labors,  TTTT  227.    New 

York  Normal  School,  TTTT  532. 
Raphall,  H.  L.    Education  a  motif  the  Hebrews,  L 

243. 
Ratich.    Life  and  Educational  Methods,  V,  229;  XL 

418.    On  Teaching  Latin,  VL  580. 
Raumer,  Kaxl  von.     History  of  Education,  q.  ▼.  under 

Skctiom  I.    German  Universities,  VI.  9 ;  VH.  47, 

100.    Essays  on  University  Reform,  VTX  200. 
Rauiner.  Rudolf.    Instruction  in  the  German  Lan- 
guage, XI.  155,  419-420 ;  XII.  400-527. 
Ravatsaon,  P.    Instruction  in  Drawing,  H.  319. 
Raid,  D.  B.    College  of  Architecture.  IL  629. 
Reisch,  Gregorius.    Margarita  Philosophica,  XVTX 

Roman  System  of  Measures,  XVTX 
Rendu,  Eugen.    Public  Instruction  in  France    and 

Prussia,  TJ.  337. 
Reuchlin,  and  German  Educators  of  the  Fifteenth 

Ceutnry,  V.  65. 
Rice,  V.  M.    Schools  of  New  York,  TJ.  518. 
Richard.  W.  F.    Methods  in  the  National  Schools  of . 

England,  X.  501-540. 
Richards,  Z.    Discipline,  L  107.    The  Teacher  an 
.  Artist,  XIV.  69. 
Riehter,  J.  P.    Cited,  VTH.  27,  50,  618;  X.   119- 

199. 
Riekoff,  A.  J.    National  Bureau  of  Education,  XVL 

299. 
Rider,  Captain.    On  System  of  Navigation  Schools, 

XV.  67. 
Rnseokrantz.    Present  Age  to  the  Educator,  TTTL  425. 
Rosmini,  A.    Philosophy  of  Pedagogy,  IV,  491. 


Ross,  William.    Catbcchetical  Method.  IX.  368. 

Ross,  W.  P.    Education  among  the  Chemkees,  L  120 

Rousseau,  and  his  Educational  Views,  V.  459-486 
Education  defined,  TTTT.  11. 

Rush,  Benjamin.    The  State  and  Education,  XV.  13 

Ruskin,  John.    Material  of  Education,  XL  19. 

Russell,  William.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Intel- 
lectual Education,  IX  113.  317 ;  IJJ.  47,  311 ;  IV. 
199.  Moral  Education,  IX.  10-48.  National  Or- 
ganisation of  Teachers,  XIV,  7.  Educntional  La- 
bors of  Lowell  Mason.  IV.  141.  Recollections  of 
Josiah  Hoi  brook,  VTH.  339.  Legal  Recognition 
of  Teaching  as  a  Profession,  X.  297. 

Russell,  W.  H.    Plan  of  Gymnasium,  IX,  534. 

Ruthardt,  J.  C.  Method  of  Teaching  Latin  and 
Greek,  VI.  600. 

Sarmiento,  D.  F.  The  Schoolmaster's  Work,  XVL 
65.  Basis  of  U.  8.  prosperity,  XVI,  #533.  Educa- 
tional Labors,  XVI.  593. 

Schmid,  Joseph,  and  Pestaloxzi.  VTX  3>~ 

Schmidt.    Definition  of  Education,  XTH.  9. 

Schottelius,  J.  G.     Philological  Lnbort,  XI.  429. 

Schwartz.    Cited,  VTH.  34,  A3 ;  X.  UK- 
Sears,  Barnas.    Schools  of  Massachusetts.  TJ.  498. 

Sears,  E.  I.    Henry  Lord  Brougham,  V.  467.     Memoir. 

Sedgwick,  C.  M.    What  and  How  to  Read,  JJ.  215. 

Seguin,  E.    Treatment  and  Training  of  Idiot?,  JJ.  145. 

Seneca.    Cited,  VTJX  12-68 ;  X.  1 35-196 ;  XTX  409. 

Seton,  8.  S.    Extracts  from  Manual,  XTJI.  85H. 

Shea,  J.  G*.    Catholic  Institutions  in  the  U.  S.,  435. 

Shearman,  F.  W.    Schools  in  Michigan,  TJ.  510. 

Sheldon,  E.  A.    Object  Teaching,  XIV.  93. 

Shenstone,  William.  The  Schoolmistress,  with  An- 
notations, UJ.  449. 

ShnrtlerT,  N.  B.    Boston  Latin  School.  XTJ.  559. 

Shuttleworth.  Sir  J.  K.  Educational  Progress  in  En 
gland,  UJ.  245.  Vehrti,  UJ.  392.  Training 
Schools,  IX.  171-200. 

Sidney,  Sir  H.    On  Conduct,  XV,  378. 

Simonson,  L.  Cadet  System  in  Switzerland,  TTTT, 
693. 

Simpson,  J.    Education  defined,  YTTT.  13. 

Slade,  William.    Education  at  the  West,  XV.  274. 

Smith,  Adam.    The  State  and  Education.  TTTT.  720 

Smith,  B.  B.     Visit  to  Radlcigh  School,  IV.  803. 

Smith,  Elbridge.    Norwich  Free  Academy,  TJL  208. 

Smith,  Gold  win.    History,  XVTX  1  IB- 
Smith,  H.  B.    The  Dutch  Universities,  L  387. 

Smyth,  Sidney.    Objects  of  Education,  TTTT.  12. 

Snell.  E.  6.    The  Gyroscope,  TJ.  701. 

Socrates,  Cited,  IV.  156;  VTJL  77;  X.  167,  187; 
XL  61,  62,  103,  107.  Methods  of  Philosophy,  X. 
375. 

South,  R.    Educational  Views,  XVTX 

Southey,  Robert.  The  State  and  Education,  TTTT, 
719.  Views  of  Home  Education,  XVI.  433.  Con- 
duct and  Knowledge,  XVL  223. 

Spencer,  Herbert.  Thoughts  on  Education,  XL  485- 
512;  TTTT  372-400. 

Spencer,  J.  C.    Education  of  Teachers,  TTTT  342. 
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8prague,  W.  B.    Influence  of  Yale  College,  X.  681. 
Spurzheim.    Mutual  Instruction,  X.  fill.    Education 

defined,  TTTT  11. 
Stanley,  Lord.    Lyceums  and  Popular  Edu.,  TJL  841. 
Stephens,  L.    Normal  Schools  of  Prussia,  VTTT  308. 
Stewart,  Dugald.    Objects  of  Education,  TTTT,  13. 
Stifler,  Michael,  and  Algebraic  Signs,  XVL 
Stiles,  W.  H.    Education  in  Georgia,  U.  477. 
Stow,  David.    Gallery  Training  l*essun*  IX,  413. 
8towet  C.  E.    Life  and  Labors.  V.  586.     Educational 

Wants  of  Ohio,  V.   588.     Pnmnry   Instruction  in 

Germany,  VUX  37 1  Teachers'  Sem inn rv.  XV.  688. 
Sturm,  J.  Lille  and  Educational  Labors,  IV,  J(i7, 401. 
Sullivan,  O.     Teaching  the    Alphabet.   TTT,    601. 

Premiums  for  Knowledge  in  Com.  Things,  X.  93. 
Swett,  John.  Educational  Labors,  XVI.  625.  790. 
Swift,  J.    On  Manners,  XVTX 

Tafel,  L.    The  Hamilton  ion  System,  VL  591. 
Tappan,  H.  P.    Educational  Development  in  Europe, 

I.  '247-968.    Educational  Labors,  TTTT  452. 
Tarbux.  I.   N.    Statistics  of  New  England  Colleges, 

I.  405.    American  Education  Society,  XIV.  367. 
Tasso.    Memoir  and  Educational  Views,  XVTX 
Temple,  F.    Literature  and  Science,  TVTT, 
Tenney,  Jonathan.    Schools  of  New  Hampshire,  JX 

511.    Memoir,  XVL  761. 
Teutleben,  K.  von,  and  Society  of  Usefulness,  XL  434. 
Thaer,  August,  and  Gymnastics,  VHL  197. 
'J'lmyer,  G.  F.     Letters  to  a  Young  Teacher,  I.  357; 

TX  103,  301,  657;  UX  71,  313;  IV.  219.  450;  VL 

435 ;  VTH.  81.    Chauncey  Hall  School.  TTTT  851. 
Thayer,  S.    Competitive  Examination,  XV.  58. 
Tbibaut.    On  Purity  in  Music,  X.  635. 
Thompson,  A.     Industrial  School,  TTT,  780. 
Tice,  J.  H.    Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  L  34a 
Tillinghast,  Nicholas.    As  an  Educator,  IL  568.    On 

Normal  Schools,  XVL  453. 
Timhs,  John.    Endowed  Schools  of  England,  Vlll, 

261.    The  Hornbook,  XJI.  687. 
Tixier,  J.    School  Dialogues,  XVI.  445. 
Tobler,  J.  G.    Methods  of  Teaching,  V.  310. 
Town,  Salem.    Schools  at  they  were,  XUJ.  737. 
Trask,  A.  B.    Town  School  of  Dorchester,  XVL  105. 
Trench,  R.    English  Language,  XVTX 
Trotzendorf,  V.  F.    Educational  Views,  V.  107. 
Turk,  R.  C.  W.  von.    V.  155. 
Turner,  Sydney.    Reformatory  Schools,  TTT,  772. 
Tyndail.    Study  of  Physics,  XVTX 

Vail,  T.  H.    Methods  of  Using  Books,  TJ.  915. 
Vassar,  M.    Plan  of  Vassar  Female  College,  XL  55. 
Vehrli.    Hofwyi  and  Krnitzlingen,  TJL  399;  X.  PL 
Verplanck,  J.  C.    Memoir  of  D.  H.  Barnes,  XIV.  513. 

Scientific  Knowledge  and  Business,  V.  116. 
Vinci,  Leonardo  di.    Drawing,  TX  425. 

Wadsworth,  James/  Labors  of  Education,  V.  395. 
Watts,  haac.    Improvement  of  the  Mind,  TJ.  215. 
Webster,   Daniel.     Normal  Schools,  L  590.     Free 
Schools,  L  591.    Education  defined,  TTTT  14. 


Wayland,  Francis.    Objects  and  Methods  of  Intellect- 
ual Education.  TTTT,  801.    Dedicatory  Address  at 
Pnwtucket,  VUX  843.    Educational   Labors  and 
Publications,  TTTT,  771.    Extracts  on  Method  of 
Recitation— System  of  University  Education— Sys- 
tem or  Public  Schools  for  a  City— The  Library  in 
Popular  Education— Theological  Education— Moses 
Stuart— Dr.  Nott— Thomas  K.  Arnold— TTTT  776. 
Webster,  Noah.    Schools  as  they  were,  TTTT   123. 
Weld,  Theodore  D.,  and  Manual  Labor.  XV.  234. 
Weils,  W.  H.    Life  and  Educational  Labors,  VTTT 
529.    Teachers'  Conferences,  TTTT   272.    Teach- 
ing English  Grammar,  XV.  241.    Exercises  on  Re- 
tiring from  Chicago  High  School,  XIV.  811. 
Weasel,  John.    Educational  Views,  IV.  714. 
W hately,  A rchbishop.    Annotations  on  Bacon,  TTTT 

103.    Education  defined.  XL  18. 
WhewelU  W.    Education  defined.  XL  11.    School 

Studies  and  University  Examinations,  XVTX 
White,  E.  E.    National  Bureau  of  Edu..  XVL  177. 
White,  H.  R.    The  Village  Matron,  UX  460. 
White,  S.  H.    National  Bureau  of  Edu.,  XV.  180. 
Wichero,  T.  H.    Reformatory  Education,  UX  5, 603. 
Wickcrsham,  J.  P.    Education  as  an  Element  of  Re- 
construction of  the  Union,  XVL  283. 
Wilbur,  H.  B.    On  Object  Teaching,  XV.  189. 
Wilderspin,  8.    Infant  School,  IX.  531 ;  TTTT,  163. 
Wiley,  C.  H.    Schools  or  North  Carolina,  TJ.  527. 
Willurd,  Mrs.  Emma.    Female  Education,  VL  125. 

Female  Association,  XV.  612. 
Willm,  J.    The  Monitorial  System,  X.  466.    Teach- 
ers' Libraries,  TTTT  293,  298. 
Wimmer,  H.    Public  Instruction  in  Saxony,  V.  350; 
IX.  201.    Educational  Intelligence,  UL  272;  IV. 
343,  793.    On  Real  Schools  of  Austria,  UX  275. 
Winthrop,  R.  C.    Free  Schools,  L  645. 
Wise,  Henry  A-     Schools  of  Virginia,  TX  557. 
Wiseman,  Cardinal.    Edneation  of  the  Poor,  TVTT, 
Wohlfarth,  J.  F.  F.    Pedagogical  Treasure  Casket, 

VITX  8-80;  X.  116-290. 
Wolf,  T.  A.    Educational  Views,  VI.  260. 
Wolsey.  Cardinal.  Plan  forGrammar  School,  VU.  487. 
Woodbridge,  W.    Suggestions  on  School  Improve- 
ments, XV.  609.    Reminiscences  of  Female  Educa- 
tion prior  to  1801,  XVI.  137. 
Woodbridge,  W.  C.    Life  and  Educational  Labors, 

V.  51.    Education  defined,  TTTT  16. 
Woolsey,  T.  D.    Historical  Discourse  on  Yale  Col- 
lege, V.  546.    Norwich  Free  Academy,  TJL  197. 
Wordsworth,  W.    State  and  Education,  TTTT,  719. 
Wotton,  Sir  Henry.    Survey  of  Educa.,  XV.  123-143. 
Wyatt,  Sir  T.    On  Conduct    XV.  376. 
Wykeham,  and  Winchester  College,  VUX  961. 

Young,  SamoeL    Schools  of  New  York,  IX.  505. 
Young,  T.  U.    Infant  School  Teaching,  TTT,  155. 

Zeller,  C,  H.    Teachings  of  Experience  for  Christian 

Schools,  UX  386.    Memoir,  VTX  305. 
Zoroaster.    Cited,  X.  167. 
Zschokke.    Cited,  VUX  31,  30,  51 ;  X.  142-196. 
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A  B  C-shooters,  V.  90,  603 ;  books,  XE  503. 

Absence.  IL  444.  504  ;  V.  631 ;  XV.  393. 

Academy,  plan  for,  XVL  403. 

Accuracy,  Tin   515. 

Acquisition,  TTTT,  513. 

Acting  plays,  IV.  175 ;  VJX  503 ;  XIV.  474. 

Activity,  independent.  VLTL  617  ;  XIII.  13,  376. 

Adult  education,  L  634;  VLTL  33(1;  XVL  343. 

Advice  to  Students  on  Studies  and  Conduct,  TTTT, 
193;  XV.  377;  XVL  J86,  216,  223.  Lord  Bacon, 
XVL  186;  Sir  Thomas  Bodleigh,  XV.  381;  Lord 
Brougham.  XVL  186;  Carlyle,  XVL  191;  Sir 
Matthew  Hale.  XVII;  Nicbuhr,  XVI.  316;  Sir 
H.Sidney.  XV.  379;  Southey,  XVL  333;  Veil, 
IL  315:  Whately,  TTTT.  106;  Wyatt,  XV.  377. 

Algebra,  IL  177. 

Alphabet,  Modes  of  Teaching.  XII.  503. 

Amusements,  UJ.  43;   V.  449 ;  X.  356  ;  TTTT,  93; 
XIV.  474. 
•  Analysis  and  Analytic  Method,  LL  133, 133 ;  IV. 
505;  VLTL  169;  LX.  305. 

Anger,  XL  483,  504. 

Anglo  Suon  Language,  L  33;  XVL  568. 

Anthropology,  XIDL  337. 

Aphorisms  on  Studies  and  Conduct,  XV.  376;  Sub- 
jects of  Instruction;  X.  141;  Discipline  X.  187; 
Early  Training,  XLTL  79. 

Appetites,  X.  137 ;  XIEL  518, 678 ;  XVL  53. 

Aptness  to  teach,  XIII.  763. 

Archery.  ILL  41 ;  XVI.  496. 

Architectural  Game,  XL  27. 

Arithmetic,  Currie,  LX.  347;  HilL  VL  454;  Gilles- 
pie, L  539;  Raumer,  VTJL  170;  Richards,  X.  534; 

Art— as  a  Study,  by  Miss  A.  M.  Dwight,  LL  409, 587  ;* 
HX467;  IV.  191;  V.  305. 

Art  and  Science,  by  Dana,  JJ.  349;  Raumer,  X.  318. 

Attendance,  Barnard,  XV.  393. 

Ball-frame,  IX,  355 ;  XL  34. 

Basedow's  Methods,  V.  487. 

Beans  in  Arithmetic,  VI,  454. 

Beating  of  Children,  IV.  156,  165 ;  V.  509;  XL  479. 

Bible,  LL  613 ;  Arnold,  IV.  443 ;  Locke,  XLL  471 ; 
XIV.  308 ;  Lather,  IV.  443 ;  Raumer,  VII.  403 ; 
VLTL  104;  Whately,  TTTT,  108. 

Bifurcation,  XLT,  47. 

Biographical  Method  in  History,  IV.  514,  577. 

Biology,  TTTT  393. 

Bipartite  Organization,  XJJL  150. 

Birch,  ILL  463 ;  V.  509. 

Blackboard  or  surface,  V.  490;  X.  600;  XJX  648; 

xm.33. 

Blocks  in  Geometry,  VL  451. 

Books,  Value  of,  IL  90S,  815;  X.  158;  TTTT,  788; 

XVL  191. 
Book-learning,  TJ.,561 ;  VJX  367,  366;  TTTT  817. 
Borough-road  School  Methods,  X.  381. 
BoUny.Vn.296;  VnLl36;IXfT7,109;X.640; 

XL  46. 


Boy-tutors,  XVL  337. 

Burgher,  or  Citizen*'  School,  VJJL  414 ;   LX.  310, 

384  ;  XI.  348 ;  TTT,  530. 
Benschenschnff,  VTL  80,  91,  165. 
Calisthenics,  IL  405. 

Catechism  on  Methods,  from  Diesterweg.  IV,  333, 505. 
Catechetical  Method,  VV.  Ross,  IX.  367. 
Character.eX.  139 ;  TTTT  571. 
Chemistry,  V.  713 ;  VTX  377 :  VJJL  665 ;  XI,  810; 

XJJL  391. 
Childhood,  IV.  434;   V.  467;   VTL  383;   XL  483; 

TTT   639;  XVL  193. 
Chiding,  TTTT,  559. 
Church-cross- row,  XVTX  195. 
Christianity  in  Schools,  L  351 ;    IL  567,  693 ;   IV, 

537,  573 ;  V.  77  ;  TTTT,  118.  387,  335. 
Christmas  Festival,  X.  360;  TTTT  95. 
Chronological  Method,  IV.  515. 
City  Influence,  ILL  333 .  VTL  33,  340;  VLTL  143; 

XV.  309. 
Classical  Instruction,  by  Ascham,  XL  70;  I.  Cady, 

TTT  561 ;  David  Cole,  L  67:  Erasmus,  IV.  739; 

T.  Lewis,  L  385;  Raumer,  VTX  471;  Sturm,  IV, 

169;  Woobey,  VTX  487. 
Collective  Teaching,  X. J305. 

Common  Things,  by  Lord  Ashbarton,  I.  639;  Morri- 
son, IX.  331;  Stow,  LX.  413;  Specimen  Lessons, 

X.  105,575;  LX.  349. 
Competitive  Examination,  by  Barnard,  XIV.  108; 

Booth,  TJL  367. 
Common  Sense,  V.  476;  TTTT,  599. 
Composition,  LU.  331 ;   VJJL  387  ;   X.  415 ;  XJ. 

133;  XJX  494 ;  XIV.  363;  XVL  641. 
Compulsion  in. attendance,  XL  366;  in  study,  VTX 

313;  XJTJ.  373. 
Conduct,  IV.  161 ;  X.  141 ;   TTTT   79 ;  XV.  133, 

378;  XVL  191. 
Conversation,  XI.  106,  339;  TTTT,  556;  XIV.  300; 

XV.  153;  XVI.  683. 
Conversational  Method,  by  Marcel,  XI.  106,  339. 
Constructive  Method,  by  Abbenrode,  IV.  507. 
Corporal   Punishment,    Bell,    X.   486;   Diesterweg, 

TTTT,    619;    Erasmus,   XVI.   680;    Goldsmith, 

xiii,  353 ;   Johnson,  TTTT,  363;    Locke,  TTTT, 

563;  Austria,  XVL  614,  690;  England,  TJX  157. 
Country  Training,  JJJ.  333 :  V.  473 ;  X.  644 ;  TTTT, 

141 ;  XV.  303. 
Counters,  VLTX  183 

Courage,  IX.  41;  X.  57;  XJJL  584;  XVL  57. 
Crime  and  Education,  IV,  579;   VL  311,  494 ;  XL 

77. 
Curiosity,  JX  118 ;  V.  477 ;  TTTT,  118, 573. 
Debating,  by  J.  M.  Elligott,  L  495. 
Discipline,  by  Diesterweg,  VLTX  619;  Locke,  TTTT1 

557;  Hamill,  L  133;  Spencer,  XL  496;  Tbayer, 

VL  435;    TTTT,  831;   Dorchester  School  in  1645, 

XVL  106;  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  1684,  IV.  710, 
Drawing,  by  HeotacbeL  X,  59;  Ravaisoo,  JX  419. 
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English  Language  and  Literature,  by  Bockham, 
XIV.  34:1 ;  XVI.  556 ;  Day,  XVX  641 ;  Gibbs, 
II.  iifl;  HI.  101;  Hart,  I.  33;  Felton,  X.  284; 
March,  XVI.  562 ;  Wells.  XV.  145. 

F»«ff'"*  •"  English  Schools,  IV,  569 ;  V.  80 ;  XV.  107. 

French  language,  XV.  772. 

German  Language.  XL  155,  400 ;  XII.  460. 

Geo;ruphy — Methods  of  Teaching,  by  Abbenrode, 
IV.  505;  Currie.  IX.  269;  Dunn,  X.  421;  Hill, 
VJX  275 ;  Key,  IX.  IMS ;  Mann,  VLTL  390;  Mar- 
id.  XI.  35;  Pestalozzi,  X.  150;  PhelpV  IX.  63; 
Raumer,  VLTL  3 ;  Thayer,  VUL  81. 

Geometry.  Basedow,  V,  512 ;  Diesterweg,  IV.  239 ; 
Euclid.  VUL  155;  Gillespie, L  541 ;  Hill,  VL  Ml, 
449 ;  Rh  inner,  VLTL  155 ;  Spencer,  YTTT  383. 

Geology  IV.  7«o ;  VI.  23c" ;  VIL  71,  203 ;  VIIL 
241 ;  XL  46. 

Gradation  of  Schools.  II.  455. 

Greek  language,  XII.  501 ;  L  284,  488. 

Grouping  Method  in  History,  IV.  515. 

Gymnastics,  Lewis'  System,  XL  531 ;  XII.  665. 

History,  Method  in,  by  Abbenrode,  IV.  512:  YTT. 
605;  Arnold,  IV.  565;  Basedow,  V.  503;  Hill, 
VI.  184;  VLL  490;  Marcel,  XL  41;  Ntemeyer, 
X.  156;  Raumer.  VIII-  101;  X.  641 ;  Ricbler, 
X.  154  ;  Whately,  XIII.  119. 

Intellectual  Training,  by  Eliot,  XVL  488;  Fetlen- 
berg,  IIL  594 ;  Goldsmith,  YTTT  347 ;  Hill,  VL 
IN);  Kritsi,  V.  187;  Lalor,  XVL  40;  Locke, 
XIV.  305;  Milton,  EL  79;  Montaigne,  IV.  161; 
Pestalozzi,  VLL  512 ;  Uuintilian.  XL  3 ;  Raumer, 
VLU.  81;  Rousseau,  V.  459;  Russell,  LL  112: 
Spencer,  XI.  484 :  XLTL  372 ;  Wayland,  YTTT. 
801. 

Infant  Schools  and  Instruction,  Currie,  IX.  228; 
Froobel.  LT.  449 ;  IV.  237 ;  Home  ond  Colonial  So- 
ciety, YTTT  78;  Marcel,  XL  21;  Prussian 
Schools,  VIII.  371 ;  Raumer,  VIL  38J ;  Young, 
XIV.  165. 

Intuitional  Instruction,  IV.  233;  YTT.  411. 

Italian  Language,  VLL  434,  459. 

Itinerating  Schools,  VUL  296. 

Jesuit  System  or  Schools,  V.  212 ;  XIV,  455. 

Kindergarten.  IV,  357. 

Lacedamonian  System.  UX  85 ;  XIV.  613. 

Lancastrian  System,  X.  402. 

Latin  Language,  by  Acquaviva,  XIV.  462 ;  Arnold, 
IV.  564;  Asham,  XL  70;  Bates,  XV.  155;  Co- 
menius,  VL  585;  Erasmus,  IV,  739;  Gesner,  V. 
744;  VL  583;  Hamilton,  VL  586;  Herder,  VL 
307;  Hoole,  XVII.  225;  Jocotot,  VL  595;  Ja- 
cobs, VI.  612  -.Locke.  XIV.  311 ;  Luther,  IV.  44 ; 
Melancthon,  IV.  755,  764 ;  Meierotto,  VI.  583, 609; 
Meiring,  VL  592 ;  Milton,  JX  79 :  Montaigne,  IV, 
473 ;  VL  584  ;  Ratich,  V.  234 ;  VI.  586 ;  Raumer, 
VL  581 ;  VDL  471 ;  Rousseau,  V.  473 ;  Ruthardt, 
VL  600;  Sturm,  IV.  169;  VL  581 ;  Tafel,  VL 
591 ;  Textor,  XV.  444 ;  Trapp,  VL  261 ;  Vossius, 
VL  583 ;  Wolf  VL  268 ;  Woolsey,  VJX  487. 

Latin  Pronunciation.  XV.  171. 

Lectures  and  University  Teaching,  Barnard,  V.  775; 


Johnson,  YTTT  363;  Masson.IV.  371;  Ranroer, 
VJX  201, 213 ;  Vaughn,  IV.  871 ;  Wolf,  VIL  487. 

Liberal  Education  and  Studies,  Bates,  XV.  155 ;  Ev- 
erett, Vm.  364 ;  Felton,  X,  281. 

Madras  System,  X.  467. 

Manners,  Hopkins,  XL 930;  Locke,  VL  213 ;  3MHT 
551 ;  Montaigne,  IV.  469 ;  Thayer,  LT.  103 ;  I'lu- 
tarch,  XL  106.  » 

Mathematics,  French  Polytechnic  system,  I.  533. 

Memory.  JX  385;  IV,  171,  301,  721 :  V.  678;  VX 
464,603;  VII.  379;  X-  126;  XII.  416;  XIV. 
87,321,469;  XVTX  330. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  II.  301 ;  VTTT  385,  459. 

Mental  Science,  by  J.  Haven,  TTT.  125. 

Methods,  Essays  on,  by  Currie.  IX.  239 :  Diesterweg, 

IV.  233,  5(15;  Dunn,  X.  391 ;  Morrison,  IX.  294  ; 
Raumer,  VUL.  101  ;  Richards,  X.  505 ;  Ross,  IX. 
367;  Spencer,  TTTT  372 ;  Thayer,  HI.  313 ;  IV. 
819,  450. 

Military  Exercises  in  School,  by  Molineux.  XI.  513. 
Monitorial  System,  English  National  Schools,  X.  503; 

Irish  National  Schools,  XJJL  150. 
Moral  Education,   Brooks,  I.  336;  Cowdery,  XVL    * 

323 ;  Fellenberg,  JJX  595 ;  Lalor,  XVI.  48 ;  Locke. 

XI.  473;  YTTT,  548;    Russell.  IX.  19;  Spencer, 

XI.  496. 
Music,  or  Singing,  VUI.  633 ;  IX.  267 ;  XVL  38. 
Mutual  Instruction,  Bell,  X.  491;    De  Gerando,  X. 

465;  Fowle,  X.  611 ;   Keeuati,  X.  402;  Lancaster, 

X.  402. 
Mother  Tongue,  UX  327;  IV.  473;  V.  235,  246.253; 

VI.  197,  201  ;    VTX  375;    XI.  458;    XJX  464; 

XIV.  343;  XVL  340. 
Motives  to  Study,  Lyton.  DX  295;  Mann,  X7JL  518; 

XVI.  279;    Rousseau,  V.  477;    Spencer,  YTTTn 

377  ;  Thayer,  VI.  435. 
Natural  Science,  IV.  445;  VUX  123;  X.  145;  XV. 

95 ;  XVL  528. 
Number,  Early  Sessions  In.  JX  132;  V.  188;  VJX 

698;  IX.  247,  467;  XI.  24. 
Natural  History,  Dawson,  JJX  428. 
Natural  Consequences  of  Actions,  the  Law  of  Disci- 

pline.  Spencer,  XI.  498. 
New  Gymnastics.  XL  531 ;  XJJ.  665. 
Object  Teaching,  Baron,  V.  674.  680 ;  Calkins,  YTTT 

633;   Comeuius,  V.  680;    Halm,  V.  696;    Hecker, 

V.  603,  698;  Henzky,  V.  694  ;  Hoole.  XJX  647; 
Gesner,  V.  748 ;  Greene,  X.  245 ;  Locke,  VI.  220; 
Marcel,  XI.  21 ;  Oswego  feystem,  XJX  604 ;  XIV. 
93;  Pestalozzi,  V.  76;  Ratich,*  V.  689;  Semler, 
V.  691;  Sheldon,  XIV.  03;  Spencer,  XLTJ.  378; 
Wilbur,  XV.  189. 

Oral  Teaching,  Barnard,  V.  777;  Currie,  IV.  104; 
Masson,  V.  270;  Marcel,  XL  31',  330;  Morrison, 
IX.  303,  321 ;  Wolf.  VL  272 ;  Vaugh.  IV.  271. 

Penmanship,  Everett,  IV.  452:  XJJ.  556;  Mulhnn- 
sen,  X.  524;  Niebuhr,  XVL  207;  Raumer,  X. 
626;  Thayer,  IV.  450.. 

Perception  and  Perceptive  Faculties,  Bacon,  XJX  42; 
Hill,  "XIV.  86;  Marcel,  XX  21;  Raumer.  VTTT, 
307  ;  Russell,  JX  113, 316;  Spencer,  YTTT.  398. 
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Physical  Education,  Aphorisms,  VUL  75 ;  Aristotle, 
XIV.  140;  Ascbatn,  ILL  41  ;  Baadow,  V.  510; 
Beecher.  U.  399;  Coroenius,  V.  281 ;  Currie,  XL 
233 ;  Elyot,  XVL  490,  Felfcnberg,  IH.  596 ;  Guts- 
muths,  VUL  191 ;  Jahn,  Tin.  19fi  5  Lalor,  XVI. 
34  ;  Locke,  XL  462;  Lorinser,  VUL  187;  Luther, 
IT.  448;  VUL  100;  Lycurgus,  XIV.  (B0;  Mann, 
Mason,  XIV.  CI ;  Milton,  TJ,  83 ;  Montaigne,  IV. 
465;  Pesialozzi,  VIIL  193;  Plutarch,  XI.  105; 
Quintilmn,  XL  118;  Rabelai«,  XIV.  149;  Rf ti- 
mer, VIIL  185*  Rousseau.  V.  475,  VIIL  185; 
Spencer,  XL  485;  Trotzendorf,  V.  112;  Vehrli, 
UL  390,  394;  English  Public  Schools,  XV.  105. 

Pictures  in  School-books,  IV.  509 ;  V.  506,  512 ;  VL 
585 ;  TTT  647. 

Picturing-out  Method.  IX.  413,  434. 

Pleasure  in  Study  and  Work,  VL  404;  TTTT,  386, 
488,587. 

Pleasure-grouods  of  Knowledge,  TTTT  131 ;  XVL 
438. 

Play-state  of  Childhood,  TTTT  03. 

Physiology,  V.  499,  512;  XI.  49;  XVI.  44. 

Plays  and  Pastimes,  V.  384;  X.  359;  XL  490; 
TTTT  93, 539,  594 ;  XIV.  474. 

Poetry,  Study  of,  IL  83 ;  UX  339 ;  VL  380. 336, 467, 
517;  VUX  336;  Iltil;  XL  509 ;  XLTX  117 ; 
XVI.  47. 

Political  Science,  IL  83 ;  ILL  83 :  V.  513 ;  DC.  105; 
XL  214;  XIV,  135,  326. 

Posture  in  Devotion,  IV.  29 ;  VUX  031. 

Pouring-in  Method.  V.  819. 

Powers  to  be  Educated,  Hill,  XIV.  84. 

Practicality,  IV,  477  j  V.  480 ;  X  129,  414 ;  TTTT 
13,  103,813. 

Praise.  VUJ.  618 ;  XVL  63. 

Prayers  in  Colleges,  TJ.  663 ;  IV,  23 ;  V.  515. 

Precocity,  V.  473,  749 ;  XL  493,  508. 

Prize  Schemes,  L  629;  TJ.  708;  UX  249,  255;  V. 
226;  VI.  287. 

Printing-press,  usee  of  to  Boys,  H.  636. 

Private  School*.  TJ.  719 ;  VL  3J3 ;  TTTT  553. 

Progression,  XVL  643. 

Progressives  of  the  16th  Century,  VL  463. 

Promotion  by  merit,  xiil  667 ;  XV,  92. 

Pronunciation  of  English,  IV,  336 ;  XIV,  354 ;  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  IV.  336 ;  XV.  171. 

Public  Schools  in  England,  VUL  357 ;  XV.  81 ; 
XVL  501,  567. 

Public  Schools  and  Private  Schools,  XL  114 ;  TTTT 
361 ;  XV.  323. 

Punctuality,  IL  659 ;  V.  530. 

Pupil-Teachers,  IV.  191 ;  X  385,  504, 

Puzzling  Pupils,  XIV.  313. 

jQuadrienniurn,  XIV.  172. 

Quadrivium,  L  254 ;  VL  21. 

Quick-wits,  XL  58. 

Questions  for  Examining  a  School,  L  086 ;  X,  449. 

Ratio  Studiorum,  of  the  Jesuits,  XIV.  402. 

.Reaction,  Law  of.  XL  493,  502. 

Real  Schools,  VL  248;  V.  681,  674, 691 ;  VUL  508  J 
EL  247;  XIV.  425;  XV. 440, 767. 


Reading,  Methods  of  Instruction,  Currie,  IX.  273, 
277;  Dunn,  X.  399;  Harwich,  VJH.  436;  Hon- 
camp,  IV,  234;    Lloyd,  IV.  225 ;   Locke,  VL  219. 

XIV.  304  ;  Morrison,  IX  307  ;  Olivier,  V.  508; 
Prinsen.VTJI.  612;  Quintilinn,  XL  120;  Raumer, 
X.  624;    XJX  473;   Thayer,  IV.  21b;   Wilbur, 

XV.  201. 

Reasoning  with  Children,  V.  471 ;  TTTTT  562. 

Reflection  nnd  Reflective  Faculties,  Marcel,  XL  33; 
Russell,  IV.  198,  309. 

Religion  and  Religious  instruction,  Aequaviva,  XIV. 
471;  Arnold,  IV.  559;  Bible,  X.  107;  Basedow, 
V.  501,  513;  Brooks,  L  330;  Burgess.  TJ.  562; 
Currie,  IX.  284;  Cousin,  TTTT  287;  Coinenius, 
V.  226 ;  Cowdery,  XVL  323 ;  Dunn,  X.  427 ;  Fel- 
lenberg,  TTTT  325;  Fisher,  X.  180;  Hegel,  X. 
171;  Hoole,  XVTJ.  238;  Huntington,  IV.  23; 
Kriisi,  V.  195;  Lulor.  XVL  49;  Lindsley,  VTX 
35;  Locke,  XIV.  308;  Luther,  X.  183;  Nie- 
meyer,  X,  132,  173,  177,  184 ;  Plato,  X.  170 ;  Pes- 
talozzi,  X.  175, 182;  Potter,  J&  154,  162;  Pytha 
goras,  X.  167;  Randall,  IL  156;  Raumer,  VTX 
401 ;  X.  241 :  Richards,  X.  512;  Socrates,  X.  109; 
Thayer,  JJL  71 ;  Zchokke,  X.  169, 176. 

Religion  in  Public  Schools  of  Baden,  X.  206;  Bava- 
ria, VL  281  ;  VUX  501 ;  England,  IV.  559,  573 
X.  513;  XV.  109;  XVL  670;  Greece.  XJX  574 
Holland,  XIV.  643,  693 ;  Hanover,  XV.  426,  769 
Ireland,  XL  137, 152;  Jesuit  Schools,  XIV,  471 
Prussia,  VTJL  420 ;  Scotland.  IX.  222. 

Requisitions  and  Prohibitions,  TTTT,  85 1^ 

Rewards  in  School,  VL  212,  435 ;  XL  480. 

Rote-learning,  V.  247,  474 ;  VL  465 ;  VJX  405 ; 
XJX  416;  XJJL  113,  373. 

Rules  for  School  Attendance,  XIV.  816 ;  Good  Be- 
havior, VJJL  613;  X.  438 ;  XJJL  171,  549, 851; 
Hopkins*  Grammar  School,  IV.  710;  Dorchester 
School.  XVL  106. 

Science  in  Schools.  L  164,  514 :  JJ.  66,  81,  349,  447 ; 
UX  147,  265;  IV.  757;  V.  671,  779;  VL  233, 
448;  XJJL  399. 

Science  and  Art,  L  102.  315,  388 ;  JX  715 ;  X.  218. 

Simultaneous  Method,  JX.  299. 

Socratic  Method,  JX.  375 ;  Currie,  IX.  283. 

Spelling,  Dunn,  X,  409;  Richards,  X.  517;  Thayer, 

m.  312. 

Studies,  True  Order  of,  Hill,  VL  180,  449 ;  VL  273, 

491 ;  Spencer,  TTTT  374. 
Synthetical  Method.  IV.  504. 
Synchronistical  Method  in  History,  IV.  515. 
Text-books.  Catalogue  of  American,  xiiit  208, 401, 

627 ;  XIV.  601,  753. 
Topical  Method  in  Geography,  VJH.  82. 
Tripartite  Organization,  JX.  316 ;  TTTT,  149. 
Turners  and  Turning  System,  VJX  92 ;   VUL  189. 
Unconscious  Tuition,  L  141. 
Utility  of  Studies,  JX  386;  V.  479;  XV,  101. 
Virtue.  V.  494 ;  VUX  10;  X  167 ;  VUX  550. 
Will,  V.  511,  671 ;  JX  37 ;  V.  137 ;  XTV.  472,  617. 
Writing  and  Reading,  IV.  234 ;  VTX  094 ;  XJX  477. 
Writing  and  Drawing,  VUL  388. 
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IV.   TEACHERS;  NORMAL  AND  MODEL  SCHOOLS;  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 


The  School  and  Ihe  Teacher  in  English  Literature, 
TTT.  155,  448;  tV.  183;  VUX  283;  XVI.  433. 

"Legal  Recognition  of  Teaching  ai  a  Profession  ;  Me- 
morial, X.  297-308. 

The  Teacher  as  an  Artist,  by  Z.  Richards,  XIV.  69 

The  Teacher's  Motives,  by  Horace  Mann,  XIV.  277. 

Essentials  to  Success  in  Teaching,  L  501. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Teacher,  by  G.  F.  Thayer,  L  837 ; 
IL  103,  391,  657  ;  m.  71,  313 ;  IV.  219,  450;  VI 
435 ;  VTTT  81. 

Lectures  to  Young  Teachers ;  Intellectual  Education, 
by  W.  Russell,  H.  113,  317;  m.  47,  321;  IV. 
199,  309.     Moral  Education,  IX  1& 

Specinl  Training  a  Pre-requisite  to  Teaching,  by  H. 
Mann,  YTTT  507. 

Teachers  and  their  Education,  by  W.  E.  Chancing, 
XJX453. 

Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  YTTT  209. 

Didactics  as  a  Department  in  Colleges,  by  T.  Hill, 
XV.  177. 

Germnn  Views  upon  Female  Teachers,  IV.  795. 

Teachers*  Conferences  and  other  Modes  of  Profession- 
al Improvement.  YTTT.  373. 

Teachers1  Institutes  in  Wisconsin,  vm  673.  In 
Different  States— Historical  Development,  XV.  367. 
Connecticut,  387;  New  York,  395;  Ohio,  401; 
Rhode  Island,  405  ;  -Massachusetts,  412. 

School  for,  Teachers,  by  W.  R.  Johnson,  V.  799. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  by  C.  E.  Stowe,  XV.  688. 

Relation' of  Normal  Schools  to  other  Institutions,  by 
W.  F.  Phelps,  TJL  417. 

Historical  Development  of  Normal  Schools  in  Europe 
and  America,  XJJI.  753-770. 

Germany  and  other  European  States— Number,  Loca- 
tion and  Results  of  Normal  Schools,  VUX  3(H) ; 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers  in  Anhalt,  XV. 
345;  Austria.  XVI.  345 ;  Baden,  X.  212;  Bavarin, 
VL289;  BeUrium,  VUX  593;  Brunswick,  XV. 
453;  France,  XIJL  281;  Greece,  XIX  579 ;  Han- 
over, XV.  419;  Hesse-Cassel,  XV.  439;  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  XJV.  416;  Holland,  XJV.  501,  647; 
Lippe  Detmold,  XV.  475;  Mecklenburg,  XV.  464, 
472 ;  Nassau.  JJ.  444 ;  Prussia,  XI.  165 ;  Russia, 
XJX  727;  Sardinia,  JJL  517;  Saxony,  V.  353; 
Switzerland,  YTTT  313. 

Great  Britain.  Training  Colleges  in  England  and 
Wales.  X.  349.  Normal  Schools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  X.  435.  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society, 
IX.  449.  St.  Mark's  Training  College  for  Masters 
of  the  National  Society,  X.  531.  Battersea  Train- 
ing School  for  Parochial  Schoolmasters.  IX.  170. 
Chester  Diocesan  Training  College,  X.  553.  Nor- 
ma] Schools  for  Training  Schoolmistresses,  X.  571 ; 
Normal  Schools  atEdinburgJi  and  Glasgow,  X.  583. 
Irish  System  of  Training  Teachers,  XL  136. 

France.  Normal  Schools  and  Training,  YTTT,  281. 
Normal  Schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  JJL  437. 


Holland.    Normal  School  at  Haarlem.  XIV.  501. 

Prussia.  Provisions  for  Education  and  Support  of 
Tenchers,  XL  105-190.  System  of  Normal  Schools, 
XTV.  191-240  Seminary  School  at  Weissenfels, 
VUX  455;  XIV.  219.  Dr.  Julius  on,  XVI.  89. 
Regulations  of  1854,  XVI.  395. 

Normal  Schools  in  Switzerland,  YTTT  312-440. 

Normal  and  Model  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  XJV, 
483. 

United  States  —  Documentary  History  of  Normal 
Schools— Adams,  L  589  ;  Buche,  VIH.  360  ;  Bar- 
nard, X.  24,  40 ;  Bates,  XVL  453  :  Brooks,  I.  587; 
Bnrruwes,  XVL  195;  Calhoun,  XVI.  **»;  Carter, 
XVL  77;  Cliunning,  YTT;  453;  Clmtou,  YTTT, 
341  ;  Dwight.  IV.  16:  Edwards,  XVI.  271  ;  Em- 
erson, XVL  93:  Everett,  XJJL  758;  GullnmUH 
X.  16;  Hull,  V.  386;  XVI.  ^5;  Humphrey,  XIX 
655 ;  Julius,  XVL  89 ;  Johnson.  V.  798.;  Lindsiey, 
VH.35;  Mann,  V.  646 ;  VUX  3W  5  Olmsted,  V. 
369;  Peirce.IV.  M&;  Phelps.  TJL  417  ;  Putnam,  X 
588;  Sears.  XVL  471;  Stephens,  VTJL  368; 
Stowe,  XV.  688;-  Tillinghast,  L  67  ;  Webster,  X 
590;  Wrickersham,  XV.  221. 

Chapter  in  the  H  istory  of  Normal  Schools  in  New 
England ;  Charles  Brooks,  L  587.  * 

California.    State  Normal  School,  XVI.  628. 

Connecticut.  History  of  State  Normal  School,  Y, 
15-58.    History  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  XV.  387. 

Illinois.    State  Normal  University  at  Bloomington, 

IV.  774. 

Kentucky.    State  Normal  School.  JTJ.  217. 
Maine.    State  Normal  School,  XV7X 
Maryland.    Slate  Normal  School.  XV7X 
Massachusetts.    State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater, 

V.  646;  XVI. '595.  AtBarre;  Everett's  Address, 
YTTT,  758.  At  Westfield,  YTT  652.  Teiichers* 
Seminary  at  Andover,  V.  386.  History  of  Teach- 
ers* Institutes,  XV.  387. 

New  Jersey.    Slate*  Normal  School,   HJ.  221.    Its 

Aims,  by  D.  Cole,  V.  835.    Faruum  Preparatory 

School,  m.  397. 
New  York.    State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  YTTT, 

341,  531.    HUtory  of  Teachers'    Institutes,  XV. 

395.    Training  School  at  Oswego,  XVI.  230.   Nor- 
mal School  at  Brockport.  XV1L 
Ohio.      History   of  Teachers'   Institutes,    XV.   401. 

Normal  Schools  in,  XVTX 
Pennsylvania.     Professional  Training   of  Teachers, 

XIV.  72J.    Normal  School  at  Millersville,  XV. 

221.      Philadelphia    Normal    School    for    Female 

Teachers,  XIV.  727.    XVL  195.    Normal  School 

at  Mansfield,  XVTX 
Rhode  Island.     Edncation   of  Teachers,  XL  282. 

History  of  Teachers*  Institntes,  XV.  405. 
Vermont    Teachers'  Seminary  in  1823,  XVL  146. 

State  Normal  Schools,  XVTX 
Wisconsin.   Teachers' Institutes,  VTJL  673.   Normal 

Schools,  XVTX 
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V.   STATE  AND  NATIONAL  SYSTEMS. 


Educational  Statistics,  L  640-651. 

Anhnlt.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  XV.  344. 

Austria.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  IX.  589. 
Educational  Statistics,  HI.  275 ;  IV.  257  5  XVL 
5,  337. 609;  XVIL  J27. 

Baden.  System  of  Public  Instruction ;  Primary,  X. 
901.  Secondary,  XL  233.  Seminary  for  Orphans 
at  Beuggen.  TJL  383. 

Bavaria.  System  of  Public  Instruction.  VL  273, 571 ; 
TIE  491.    Lducational  Statistics,  L  6*<*5. 

Belgium.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  vin.  501. 

Brunswick.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  XV.  447. 

Canada.  History  and  System  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Upper  Canada,  by  J.  G.  Ilodgins,  L  186.  Statistics 
of  Education  in  Upper  Canada,  YTTT  649.  Edu- 
cational Institutions  in  U.  and  L.  Cuuada,  H,  728. 

Denmark.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  XIV.  625. 

England.  Historical  Sketch  of  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion. X.  323.  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
and  Borough  Road  Schools,  X.  371-459.  National 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor, 
X.  499-574.  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juve- 
nile Society,  IX.  449.  Lord  John  Russell's  Scheme 
of  National  Education,  L  638.  Asb burton  Prizes 
for  Teaching  Common  Things,  1. 629 ;  X.  93.  Miss 
Cootts'  Prizes,  TL  708.  Public  Endowed  or  Found- 
ation Schools.  IV.  807 ;  VUL  257;  XV.  81-117. 
Appropriations  to  Education,  Science,  and  Art,  L 
385;  IL348;  X.  347. 

France.  System  of  Public  Instruction.  VL  293 ;  IX. 
481-412.  Guizot's  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
XL  254.  357.  Statistics  of  Education.  IV.  257. 
Expenditures  for  Public  Instruction,  EL  337,  717. 

Free  Cities ;  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lti- 
beek.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  XV.  333. 

Germany.  History  and  Course  of  Primary  Instruction. 
Vm.  348-402.  Real  Schools,  V.  689-714.  Edu- 
cational Intelligence,  HI.  273 ;  IV.  245. 

Greece.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  YTT.  571-592. 
Statistics  of  Education,  L  628. 

Hanover.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  IV.  250; 
XV.  415.  732. 

Hease  Cassel.    System  of  Public  Instruct  ion.  XV.  431. 

Hease  Darmstadt    Public  Instruction,  XIV.  409-430. 

Holland.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  IV.  801 ; 
VUL  595 ;  XIV.  495, 641-720.  Proposed  Revis- 
ion of  System,  H.  719.  Statistics  of  Public  Schools, 
L  401.  Scheme  of  Christian  Education  adopted  at 
Don,  1618,  V.  77. 

Honduras.    Condition  of  Education,  JL  236. 

Jhdia.    Progress  of  Education,  II-  727. 

Ireland.  Elementary  Education,  XL  133-154.  Sys- 
tem of  National  Education,  HL  272 ;  IV.  363. 
National  Schools.  TTTT.  145.  Educational  Appro- 
priations, L  390 ;  JL  348, 716.  Endowed  Grammar 
and  English  Schools,  XV.  721- 

Hah/.  Institutions  for  Public  Instruction,  IL  7SL 
History  of  Education,  VIL  413. 


Lippe-Detmold  and  Schaumburg  Lipfte.  System  of 
Public  Instruction,  XV.  473,  576. 

Luxemburg  and  Limberg.  System  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, XIV.  664. 

Mecklenburg.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  XV. 
459.    Ignorance  in.  HX  278. 

Nassau.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  JX  444. 

New  South  Wales.    Statistics  of  Education.  I,  639. 

Norway.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  VII)   295. 

Portugal.    System  of  Public  Instruction.  XVII. 

Prussia.  History  and  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction, 
IV.  245;  VIII.  403-434  ;  IX.  569.  Expenditures 
for  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia  and  France,  IL 
337.  Publtfc  Schools  of  Berlin,  VHI.  440.  Fred- 
eric William  Gymnasium  and  Real  Schools  of  Ber- 
lin, V.  699.  Burgher  School  at  Hnlle.  VTTT.  434. 
Higher  Burgher  School  of  Potsdam,  VIII.  457. 

Russia.    National  Education,  TCJfT  725 

Sardinia.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  TTT.  513; 
IV.  37,  479. 

Saxony.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  V.  350.  Sec- 
ondary Instruction,  IV,  251.  Burgher  School,  IX. 
201     Early  School  Code,  VL  432. 

Scotland.  Elementary  Education,  IX.  215.  Paro- 
chial School  System,  IL  7J6 ;  VEL  319. 

Spain.    Public  Instruction,  XVII. 

Sweden.    Public  Instruction.  JJ.  720 ;  XVL  639. 

Turkey.    System  of  Education,  JJ.  725. 

Wurtemburg.  Early  School  Code,  VL  426.  System 
of  Public  Instruction,  XVIL 

United  States.  Official  Exposition  of  Common 
Schools,  n.  257.  465-561.  School  Funds  and  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  the  several  States.  I,  371,  447. 
Statistics  of  Population,  Area,  and  Education  in 
1850,' L  364.  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Cities  and  large  Towns,  I.  458.  Educational 
Movements  in  the  several  States,  L  234,  6-11  :  TT, 
257,  452,  734 ;  IV.  824.  Plan  of  Central  Agency 
for  Advancement  of  Education,  by  H.  Barnnrd,  L 
134.  Nntional  Bureau  of  Education,  XV.  1H0. 
Lord  Elgin  on  the  American  School  System,  TTT 
239.  Education  among  the  Cherokees,  by  W.  P. 
Ross,  I.  120.  Schools  as  they  were  Sixty  Years 
ago,  XITT.  123,  737 ;  XVL  National  Department 
of  Education,  XVII.  49.  Constitutional  Provision, 
XVII.  81.    Educational  Land  Policy,  XVII.  65. 

Alabama.  School  Statistics,  L  368,  371 ;  TJ.  464 
Constitutional  Provision,  XVIL 

Arkansas.    Statistics,  L  368,  371. 

California.    XVI.  625.    Statistics,  L  372 ;  JL  467. 

Connecticut.  History  of  Common  Schools,  by  H 
Barnard,  IV.  657 ;  V.  J 14 ;  XTTTr  725 ;  XIV.  244; 
XV.  2:6 ;  XVL  333.  History  of  the  School  Fund, 
VL  367-415.  Henry  Barnard's  Labors,  L  669. 
Public  Schools  and  other  Educational  Institutions. 
XL  305.  Free  Academy  and  School  Movement* 
in  Norwich,  JL  665 ;  HL  191.  Statistics,  L  372; 
IL  469.    Constitutional  Provision,  XVIL 
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Delaware.    Statistics,  I,  388,  373;  IL  474. 

Florida.    Statistic*,  L  367, 374. 

Georgia;    L  368, 374 ;  H  477. 

Illinois.    1.368,375;  11.479. 

Indiana.    I.  368,  375 :  II.  480. 

Iowa.    L  .W.  374  ;  H. 

Kansas.    XVII. 

Kentucky.    I.  368,  377 ;  IL  488. 

Louisiana.    L  368.  377  :  JJ,  473. 

Maine.    I.  368,  378 ;  H.  495. 

Maryland.    L  308,  378. 

Massachusetts.  Doctrine  of  Free  Schools,  XV.  15. 
Analysis  of  Horace  Mann's  Reports.  V.  6*23.  School 
Superintendence;  Memorial  of  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  V,  653.  Legal  Recognition  of 
Teaching  as  a  Profession ;  Memorial  of  Worcester 
County  Teachers'  Association,  X.  397.  L  368, 
379 ;  XL  499. 

Michigan.    L  368,  447 ;  TL  510. 

Minnesota.    1.368. 

Mississippi.    I.  368,447. 

Missouri.    L  368.  448. 

Nebraska.    XVIL 

Nevada.    XVII. 

New  Hampshire.    L  368/448 ;  H.  510. 

New  Jersey.    L  368, 449;  H.  517. 

New  York.    L  368,  449 ;  II.  518 

North  Carolina.  L  368.  451 ;  H.  537.  Schools  as 
they  were  in  1794,  XVL  1. 

Ohio.  System  of  Common  Schools,  by  W.T.  Cogge- 
•hall,  VL  81,  539;  L  368,  451 ;  IL  531. 


Oregon.    1. 368 ;  XVII. 

Pennsylvania.    History  of  Common  Schools,  VL  107, 

555 ;  I.  368, 458  ;  n.  541. 
Rhode  Island.   L  368,  454 ;  11/544.   Labors  of  Henry 

Barnard,  L  733. 
South  Carolina.    L  368,  455 ;  IL  553.    Marion  on 

Free  Schools  for,  XVL  HO. 
Tennessee.    L  368.  455. 
Texas.    L  368,  445. 
Vermont.    L  368,  466. 
Virginia.    L  368,  457 ;  Gov.  Wise  on  Education,  IL 

557. 
West  Virginia.    XVII. 
Wisconsin.    L  368,  457. 
District  of  Columbia.    XVIL 
Cities.    Statistics  of  Population,  L  479.    Gradation 

of  Schools  for.  XV.  316,  309.    Reports  on.  L  458. 
Boston :  Edward  Everett  and  the  Boston  Schools,  L 

642.    Latin  Grammar  School  of  Boston.  TTT,  52a 

Girls  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  TTTT   343. 

Dedication  of  the  Everett  School  House,  IX.  633. 

Report  of  N.  Bishop,  L  458.    School  Houses  in, 

XVL  701. 
Chicago  High  School,  by  W.  H.  Wells,  HL  53L 

Retirement  of  Mr.  Wells,  XTV.  811. 
Cincinnati ;  Woodward  High  School,  IV.  530. 
New  Vork  City.    Public  School  Society,  XV.  489. 
Philadelphia  High  School,  by  J.  S.  Hart,  L  93.   Report 

on  Public  Schools,  I.  465. 
Providence :  Report  on,  I.  408. 
St.  Louis  System  of  Public  Instruction,  L  348. 


VI.    SECONDARY,  INTERMEDIATE  AND  ACADEMICAL  SCHOOLS. 


Anhalt.    Gymnasiums  and  Higher  Schools,  XV.  346. 
Austria.    System  and  Statistics  of  Secondary  Instruc- 
tion, IX.  598.    XVL  465.    XVII.  1*7. 
Baden.    System  of  Sec.  Instruction,  XL  233-253. 
Bavaria.    Secondary  Schools,  VIEL  491-531. 
Belgium.    Secondary  Schools,  VTEL  587. 
Brunswick.    Classical  Schools.  XV.  456. 
Canada.    Secondary  Schools,  IT  TTT,  649. 
Denmark.    Outline  of  System  and  Statistics,  XIV. 

635. 
England.    Public  or  Foundation  Schools,  VUL  357 ; 

XV.  81.    Mr.  Sewall's  School  at  Radleigh,  IV. 

803.    St.  Mary's  College  at  Winchester,  XVL  501. 

St.  Paul's  School  in  Loudon,  XVI.  667.    Eton 

College,  XVIL 
France.    Lyceums  and  Secondary  Schools.  VI.  394. 

Statistics  of  Secondary  Education  in  1843.  IX.  400. 

Secondary  Instruction  under  Guisot's  Ministry,  XTt 

357.    School*  of  Preparation  for  the  Polytechnic 

School,  XIL  47. 
Free  Cities.    Gymnasiums  and  Secondary  Institutions, 

XV.  339. 
Greece.    Secondary  Schools,  Gymnasiums,  fee,  XIL 

581. 
Hanover.    Real  Schools  and  Girls'  High  School,  IV. 

350.    Secondary  Instruction,  XV.  753-781. 
Hesse-Cased.    Secondary  Institutions,  XV.  435. 


Hesse-Darmstadt  Classical.  Real,  Trades,  and  Higher 
Female  School  Systems,  XIV.  419. 

Holland.    Secondary  Schools,  XIV.  654. 

Ireland.  Endowed  Grammar  and  English  Schools, 
XV.  731. 

Mecklenburg.    Secondary  Schools.  XV.  465. 

Nassau.    Secondary  Education,  JX  445. 

Norway.  Burgher,  Real,  and  Learned  Schools,  VTTT. 
301. 

Prussia.  Statistics  of  Secondary  Instruction,  IL  34 1 ; 
IV.  347.  Higher  Institutions  of  Berlin,  V.  899. 
Secondary  Education,  IX.  569. 

Sardinia.    Secondary  Instruction,  TTT,  518 ;  IV.  37. 

Saxony.  Real  and  Classical  Schools,  V.  354 ;  IV. 
351.    Secondary  Education,  LX.  201. 

United  States.  Historical  Development  of  Incorpora- 
ted Academies,  XVI.  403.  Stntisties  of  Acade- 
mies, fee.  in  1850,  I.  368;  Lawrence  Academy, 
Groton,  Mass.,  I.  49.  Williston  Seminary.  East- 
bampton,  Mass ,  IL  173.  Norwich  Free  Academy, 
Norwich,  Conn.,  II.  665 ;  JJL  190.  Public  High 
School  in  Chicago,  HL  531.  Woodward  High 
School  in  Cincinnati,  IV.  530.  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  VL  "*•  Phillip*  Academy,  Exe- 
ter, N.  H.,  VL  76.  Boston  Latin  School,  XIL  539, 
Public  Grammar  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  XELX 
818. 
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VIL  UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


Signification  of  the  term  University,  TT,  49-56. 

University  Honors.  VHX  313. 

University  Studies  aud  Teaching,  Raumer,  VII-  901* 

Classical  Education.  Erasmus*  Views,  IV,  729.  Da- 
vid Cole  upon.  L  67.  Discussion  before  the  Amer- 
ican Association,  X  86.  S.  P.  Bates,  XV.  155. 
Speaking  and  Writing  Latin,  Reamer,  VII,  471. 

College  Education  and  Self- Education,  IV.  202. 

Prayers  in  Colleges,  by  F.  D.  Huntington,  IV.  23. 

College  Code  of  Honor,  by  Horace  Mann,  TTT  65. 

A'athonties  upon  the  History  of  Universities,  and 
Academical  Degrees,  H.  747 ;  VH.  49 ;  IX.  56- 

Canada.  University  and  Colleges  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  It  728 ;  VII.  193  5  *TTT  649. 

England.  Government  GranU  in  1856,  II,  348.  Ox- 
ford Commemoration,  IL  234.  Expenses  in  Eton 
College  in  1500,  IV.  239.  University  for  Legal 
Education.  L  386.     Working  Men's  College,  L  380. 

France.     University  and  Colleges,  VL  296. 

Germany.  German  Universities  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, from  Raumer,  V.  535.  History  of  German 
Universities,  from  Raumer,  VL.  9-65 ;  VTTr  47-152. 
Student  Societies  iu  German  Universities,  V1X  160. 
Essays  on  tlie  Improvement  of  German  Universities, 
from  Raumer.  VDL  200-951.     Statistics,  I.  40L 

Greece.    The  Otho  University,  YTT,  591. 

Holland.    Condition  of  the  Universities,  X  397. 

Ireland.    Queen's  Colleges  and  University,  IX.  579. 

Prusaio.   Receipts  and  Exfiend.  of  Uuiversities,  IX  338. 

Russia.    Universities,  I,  361. 


Sardinia.    University  Education,  IV.  43. 

Saxony.    University  of  Leipsic,  V.  •V&- 

Scotland.    University  of  Edinburg,  IV.  821. 

Wurtemburg.    University  of  Tubingen,  TT  57. 

United  States.  Characteristics  of  American  Colleges, 
by  C.  C.  Felton,  DL  122. 

Improvements  Practicable  in  American  Colleges,  by 
F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  L  175,269. 

Consolidation  and  other  Modifications  of  American 
Colleges,  by  Alonzo  Potter,  L  471. 

An  American  University,  by  B.  A.  Gould.  H.  265- 
293.  By  A.  D.  Bache,  L  477.  By  an  Alabamian, 
UL  213.    Discussion,  L  86. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theolog- 
ical Education  at  the  West,  I  235  ;  XV-  261. 

Statistics  of  New  England  Colleges  in  1855-6,  L  405. 

Harvard  University.  History,  IX.  129.  Grants  and 
Donations  to.  TT,  139-165.  Progress  under  Pre*. 
Felton,  X.  293.    Museum  of  Zoology,  DC.  613. 

Yale  GVliege.  History.  V.  541-566.  Eliliu  Yale,  V. 
715.  List  of  Deceased  Benefactors,  X.  693.  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts.  1.459.  In- 
fluence of,  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  V.  723;  by  W. 
B.  Sprngue,  X.  681. 

Illinois  College/   History,  L  235. 

Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  TTT  217. 

Cumberland  University,  Tennessee ;  History,  IV,  765. 

University  Convocation*  of  New  York.  XV.  502. 

St.  John's  College,  Maryland,  Charter,  XVX  549. 
Report  on  Reorganization,  XVL  539. 


VIII.   SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS;  MUSEUMS,  AC. 


Democratic  Tendencies  of  Science,  D.  Olmsted,  L  164. 

Progress  of  Science  in  the  United  States,  I.  641. 

Science  and  Scientific  Schools,  by  J.  D,  Dana,  IX  349. 

Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  X.  216. 

Physical  Science.    By  H.  J.  Anderson.  X  515-532. 

Scientific  Schools  in  Europe,  by  D.  C.  Gilman,  I.  315. 

Department  of  Science  and  Art,  Eng.,  TJ,  333, 715. 

Higher  Special  Schools  of  Science  and  Literature  in 
France,  by  D.  C.  Gilman,  H  93. 

Special  Instruction  in  Science  and  Art  in  France, 
IX.  405. 

Poiytechoic  Schools.  At  Paris,  VHI.  661 ;  XII. 
51-130.  Le  Verrier's  Report  upon  Mathematical 
Study  preparatory  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
Paria.  X  533-550;  IX  177-192.  Conditions  for. 
Admission,  fcin  678.  Polytechnic  Institute  at" 
Vienna,  VUI.  670.  Polytechnic  School  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  XL  309.  Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich,  XX 
2ia    Polytechnic  Schools  of  Bavaria,  VTTT.  510. 

Russia.    Schools  of  Special  Iostructioo,  X  383. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  X  816. 

Scientific  Department  in  Yale  College,  X  359. 

Cooper  Scientific  Union,  New  York,  X  653;  IV-  536. 

IadustrialSdwol  at  Cherooitx,  11X259;  IV.  796. 

School  of  Mines  at  Freyburg,  Saxony,  H,  167. 


Drawing ;  Report  of  a  French  Commission,  H.  419. 

Art  Education,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Dwight,  IX  409-587 ; 
HI.  467 ;  IV,  191 ;  V.  305. 

On  a  College  of  Architecture,  by  D.  B.  Rcid,  H,  639. 

Dudley  Observatory,  IX  593.  Uses  of  Astronomy, 
by  E.  Everett,  IX  605-628. 

United  States  Coast  Survey,  X  103. 

Geological  Hall  and  Agricultural  Rooms  of  New 
York,  IV.  785. 

British  Museum,  VHL  314.  British  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  VL  339.  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology  at  Harvard,  IX.  613.  Educational 
Uses  of  Museums,  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  IV.  785. 

Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Hobenheim, 

VHX  564.    At  Tharand,  Saxony,  IV.  797. 
'Agricultural  Education  in  France,  VTJL  545-563. 
In  Ireland,  VTJX  567-580. 

Plan  of  Agricultural  School,  by  J.  A.  Porter,  X  339. 

Hartlib's  Plan  of  a  College  of  Husbandry,  XX  191. 

Mechanics'  Institutes  in  England,  X  388;  TJ,  713. 

Plan  of  a  Trade  School,  by  Sir  W.  Petty,  1647.  XX  1». 

Industrial  Training  of  Poor,  X.  81.  Industrial  Schools 
in  England,  X  653.  Ireland,  X  545.  Belgium,  X 
384;  VTJL  598.  Bavaria,  VTJX  510.  Nassau, IX 
446.   Saxony,  IV,  353,  798.  Wurtemburg,  IV.  799. 
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IX.   MILITARY  AN D  NAVAL  EDUCATION, 


Physical  and  Military  Exercises  in  Public  Schools  a 
National  Necessity,  by  E.  L.  Molineux,  XI.  513. 

Military  Schools  and  Education  in  England,  IV7&08; 
XIV.  523.  France,  I,  626 ;  XU.  7-274.  Hol- 
land, XIV.  241.  Prussia,  XIL  275-399 1  VHZ 
437.  Ruwia,  I.  383;  XIV,  503.  Switzerland, 
XIII.  6»9-710.  Sardinia,  XTTT.  455.  Austria, 
XTTT,  409-446,  711.    Persia,  JX  727. 

United  Slates;  Military  Academy  at  West  Pointf 
XTTT,  17-48.    Regulations  for  Admission,  XTTT. 


059.  Report  of  Visitors,  1863,  TTTT1  661 ;  XV. 
51.  On  the  Conditions  for  Admission,  by  H.  Bar- 
nard, XIV,  103-127.  Military  Academy  at  Nor- 
wich, Vt.,  XTTT.  65.  Eagleswood  Military  Acad- 
emy, at  Perth  Am  boy,  N.  J.,  XTTT,  471. 

Naval  and  Navigation  Schools  in  England,  XIV. 
627 ;  XV.  65. 

French  Naval  School  at  Brest,  TTT-  263. 

United  States  Naval  Academy ;  Report  of  Visitors, 
1864,  XV.  17-30. 


X.   PREVENTIVE  AND  REFORMATORY  EDUCATION. 


Education  a  Preventive  of  Misery  and  Crime,  by  E. 
C.  Tainsch,  XI-  77. 

Crimes  or  Children  and  their  Prevention.  I.  345. 

Publications  on  Reformatory  Education,  TTT,  812. 

Family  Training  and  Agricultural  Labor  iu  Reforma- 
tory Educatioo,  I,  609-624. 

Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Education  in  6.  Brit..  VL  311. 

Preventive  and  Reformatory  Educntion,  TTT,  561-819. 
Reform  Schools  in  England,  JJX  753.  In  Ireland, 
TTT  807.  In  Scotland,  JJX  801.  In  France,  JJX 
653.  In  Holland,  JJX  619.  In  Italy,  JJ&  580. 
In  Switzerland,  JJX  591. 

Reformatory  Establishment  of  Dusselthnl  Abbey, 
Prussia,  U.  231- 

Prison  for  Juvenile  Criminals,* Isle  of  Wight,  IU,  19. 

Wichera  and  the  Rauhe  Haas,  UJ.  5,  10,  603 ;  IV. 
824. 


Agricultural  Reform  Schools  in  Belgium  and  France, 

TTT  621-736. 
Agricultural  Colonies  of  France,  particularly  Mettray, 

1,609;  m.653. 
Reformatory  Education  in  the  United  States,  IV.  824; 

Statistics  of  State  and  City  Reform  Schools  in  the 
^  United  States,  UX  811 ;  VUJ.  339. 
State  Industrial  School  for  Grrls,  at  Lancaster,  Mass., 

IV.  359;  XVL  652.  

Mode    of    Improving    Factory   Population,    vni- 

305. 
Special  Training  of  Women  for  Social  Employments, 

UX  485. 
International  Philanthropic  Congress  at  Brussels,  JX 

236;  TJL  231. 
Indu*trinl  Training  of  the  Poor,  1. 384,  635 ;  JX  446; 

UX  585 ;  IV,  252,  798;  X,  81. 


XI.    EDUCATION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES,  BLIND  AND  IDIOTS. 


Statistics  of  the  Deaf,   Dumb,  Blind,  Insane,  and 

Idiotic  in  the  U.  S.  in  1850.  L  650.    - 
Statistics  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions  in  the 

United  States,  X  444. 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  X  440. 
N.  V.  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  UI.  347. 
Institutions  and  Instruction  for  the  Blind,  by  L.  P. 

Brockett,  IV.  127. 
Valentine  Haiiy  and  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  TTTT 

177;  IV,  130. 


Account  of  Laura  Bridgman,  by  S.  6.  Howe,  IV.  383. 
Idiots  and  Institutions  for  their  Training,  by  L.  P. 

Brockett.  X  593. 
Origin  of  Treatment  and  Training  of  Idiots,  by  E. 

Seguin.  TX  145. 
New  York  Asylum  for  Imbeciles  at  Syracuse.  IV,  416. 
Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Providence,  R.  L, 

IU.  309.      . 
Insanity  as  the  Result  of  Misdirected  Education,  by 

E.  Jarvis,  IV.  591. 


XII.    MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION;  DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


Thoughts  on  Religion  and  Public  Schools,  by'George 

Burgess,  U.  562. 
Christianity  in  Educntion,  from  Raumer.  VUJL  216. 
Religious  Instruction,  from  Raumer,  VU.  401.* 
Religious  and  Moral  Instruction   in  Public  Schools ; 

Discussion  by  the  American  Association,  JX  153. 
Importance  and  Methods  of  Moral  Training,  by  G.  F. 

Thayer.  IU.  71. 
Best  Methods  of  Moral  Teaching,  by  C.  Brooks,  I.  336. 
Moral  and  Mental  Discipline,  by  Z.  Richards,  X 

107. 
Formation  of  Moral  Character,  the  Main  Object  of 

Schools,  by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  XVX  353. 


Moral  Education,  by  W.  Russell,  JX  19-48 ;  Fellen- 

berg,  m.  595 ;   Kriisi,  V.  193 ;   Lalor.  XVX  48  ; 
f    Locke.  XX  473 ;  XTTT,  548 ;  Spencer,  XL  496. 
Aphoriims  on  Religious  and  Moral  Training,  X.  166; 

XH.  407. 
Prayers  in  Colleges,  by  F.  D.  Huntington,  IV,  23. 
Catholic  Educational  Establishments  in  the  United 

States,  JX  435. 
The  Hieronymians;  from  Raumer,  IV.  622. 
Jesuits    and  their  Schools,  XIV,   455-482.     From 

Raumer,  V.  213;  VI.  615. 
The   Christian   Brothers,   (Freres  Chretiens,)  HI, 

437. 
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XIII.    EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  FEMALES. 


pon    Female   Education,    Kill,    232. 

Viewi  of  German  Authorities  Kill   495. 
8L  Jerome— Letter  to  Lata  on  the  Education  of  her 

Daughter,  V.  593. 
E.  Everett,  Female  Education,  EL  635;  TJT  781. 
Education  of  Girls,  from  Raumer,  X,  227,  613. 
Mental  Education  of  Women,  by  C.  McKoen.  1  567. 
Training  of  Women  for  Social  Employment*,  JH,  485. 
Sisters  of  Charity— Mrs.  Jameson,  DX  405. 
Female  Adult  Education  in  Ireland,  I.  634. 
8ebool  for  Girls  io  Paris,  L  394. 


Girls  in  tlie  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  TTTT.  243. 

Female  Colleges  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  YTTT  267. 

New  York  Grammar  School  for  Girls,  L  406.  Packer 
Collegiate  Institute  for  Girls,  I,  579.  Young  Ladies* 
High  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  V.  14.  Troy  Fe- 
male Seminary,  VI,  145.  Mt.  Holyoke  Female 
Seminary,  X.  670.  Bailey's  Young  Ladies'  High 
School.  Boston.  YTT.  435.  Ohio  Female  College, 
College  Hill,  XTTT  503.  Girls'  High  School, 
Charleston,  3.  C,  XDX  620.    Vasaar  College,  XL 

55.  xvn. 


XIV.    PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


Aphorisms  and  Suggestions  upon  Physical  Training, 
VOL  75. 

Physical  Educatiou;  by  Raumer,  VTTT,  J85.  By 
Locke,  XL  462.  By  Lalor,  XVL  34.  By  Spen- 
cer, XL  485. 

Health  of  Teachers,  by  Miss  C.  E.  Beecher,  JL  399. 

Physical  Exercises,  by  S.  W.  Mason,  XIV.  61. 

New  Gymnastics,  by  Dio  Lewis,  XI.  531 ;  YTT,  665. 


Physical  and  Military  Exercises  in  Schools  a  National 

Necessity,  by  E.  L.  Molineux,  XL  513. 
Plays,  Pastimes,  and  Holidays  of  Children,  by  Horace 

Bushnell,  YTTT,  93. 
Progressive  Development  of  Physical  Culture  in  the 

United  States,  XV.  231. 
Militnry  Gymnastic  School   at  Vincennes,  France, 

XIL265. 


XV.    SUPPLEMENTARY,  SELF  Altt)  HOME  EDUCATION. 


Hints  on  Reading;  Selections  from  Authors,  by  T.  H. 

Vail,  n.  215. 
Advice  to  Students  and  Yonng  Men  on  Education, 

Studies,  and  Conduct,  XV.  377 ;   XVL  187, 216, 

823. 
Pestalozzi — Address  on  Christmas  Eve,  VTT.  701.    On 

New   Year's,  VH.    712.     Paternal   Instructions, 

Vn.722. 
Home  Education ;  Labors  of  Rev.  W.  Burton,  TL  333. 
College  and  Self-education,  by  D.  Masson,  IV,  262. 
Lowell  Lectures,  V.  439. 
,  Mechanics'  Institutes.  VUL  250. 
Origin  of  Lyceums,  VUL  249.    The  American  Ly- 
,  XIV.  535-508. 


Lyceums,  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  Libraries  in  Eng- 
land, I,  388;  XL  712;  UJ.  241-272. 

Statistics  of  Libraries  in  Europe,  L  370;  H.  214.  In 
the  United  States  in  1850,  L  369. 

Libraries  for  Teachers  in  France,  Jtlfi,  293.  Econ- 
omic Library,  England,  TIT,,  271. 

Astor  Library,  L  648.  Boston  Public  Library,  JL 
203;  VIL  252.  Baltimore  Public  Library,  HL 
226.  Worcester  Free  Public  Library,  XHX  606. 
Providence  Albeneum,  HI,  308.  Lawrence  Li- 
brary for  Factory  Operatives,  I,  649. 

Management  of  Libraries— Edward's  Library  Manual, 
H.210. 

Books  of  Reference,  VHX  315. 


XVI.   EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Association  for  Educational  Purposes,  by  H.  Barnard, 

XIV.  366;  XV.  819. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Edu- 
cation, L  3-136,  234;  XV.  267. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, HL  147. 

American  Association  for  the  Supply  of  Teachers, 

XV.  237. 

American  Common  School  Society,  XV.  247. 

American  Education  Society,  XIV.  367. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  JL  19,234.  Index 
to  Lecturers  and  Subjects,  JX  241.  Memorial  on 
State  School  Superintendence,  V.  653.  Biographi- 
cal Sketches  of  Presidents,  XV.  211. 

American  Lyceum,  XIV.  535. 

American  School  Society,  XV.  118. 

American  Social  Science  Association,  XVL  301. 


American  Sunday  School  Union,  XV.  705 

American  Women's  Kdncational.Asso.,  XV.  273. 

Baltimore  County  and  C*ty  Association,  XVI.  377. 

Board  of  National  Popular  Education,  XV.  271. 

Boston  Associated  Instructors  of  Youth,  XV.  527. 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  X.  371-450. 

College  Delegates  (New  England)  Association,  XVEL 

Guile  of  Schoolmasters,  XV.  337. 

Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juvenile  Society,  TT, 
449-186. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Convention ;  New  York,  1839, 
XV,  221. 

National  Associations,  XV.  237,  823. 

National  Association  (England)  for  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,  IV,  818. 

National  Convention  and  Association  of  Superintend- 
ents of  Schools,  XVL  389. 
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National  Organization  of  Teacher*,  by  W.  Russell, 

XIV.  7. 

National  Teacher*'  Association ;  Proceeding*,  XIV. 
5-92.  593.  Its  Nature  and  Objects,  by  J.  D.  Phil- 
brick,  XIV.  49. 

National  Society  (England)  for  Promoting  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Poor,  X.  499-474. 

National  Society  or'  Science,  Literature,  and  Aria, 

XV.  61. 

New  York  (City)  Society  of  Teacher*,  XIV,  807; 
XV.  491.    Teachers'  Associations,  XV.  495. 

New  York  University  Convocation,  XV.  503. 

North -Western  Educational  Society,  XV.  375. 

Public  School  Society  of  New  York,  XV.  4«9. 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  XV. 
339. 

Society  for  promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  In- 
stitutions, XV.  331. 

Society  fur  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theolog- 
ical Education  at  the  West,  I,  335;  XV.  361. 

State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents ;  New 
York,  XV.  505. 

Tiachbrg'  Associations  in  France,  xiii,  383. 

General  Assembly  of  German  Teachers,  IV.  358. 

United  Association  of  Schoolmasters,  Eog.,  TJL  363. 


Teachers'  Conferences  and  other  Modes  of  Profes- 
sional Improvement,  Jliii,  373. 

Western  Literary  Institute  aod  College  of  Professional 
Teachers,  XIV.  739. 

Middlesex  County  (Conn.)  School  Association,  XIV. 
397 :  XV. 

State  Teachers'  Associations,  Educational  Societies 
aud  Conventions-— Alabama.  XVL  375.  Arkansas. 
XVL  381.  California.  XVI.  785.  Connecticut, 
XV.  393.  Delaware,  XVI.  369.  Florid*,  XVI. 
381.  Georgia,  XVL  358.  Illinois,  XVL  149. 
Indiana,  XVL  765.  Iowa.  XVL  745.  Kansas, 
XVL  385.  Kentucky,  XVL  353.  Louisiana, 
XVL  383.  Maine,  XVI.  777.  Maryland,  XVL 
377.  Massachusetts,  XV.  507.  Michigan,  XV, 
633.  Minnesota,  XVLL  Mississippi,  XVI.  381, 
Missouri,  XVL  365.  New  Hampshire,  XVL  751. 
New  Jersey,  XVL  739.  New  York.  XVL  349. 
477.  North  Carolina,  XVI.  361.  Ohio,  VL  533- 
Oregon,  XVL  383.  Pennsylvania,  XV.  647. 
Rhode  Island,  XIV.  559.  South  Carolina,  XVL 
364.  Tennessee,  XVL  357.  Texas,  XVL  373. 
Vermont,  XV.  617.  Virginia,  XVI-  ITS.  Wis- 
consin, XIV.  583 ;  XVII.  District  of  Columbia, 
XVL  380.    West  Virginia,  XVL  383. 


XVII.    PHILOLOGY  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Philological  Contributions,  by  J.  W.  Gibbs,  IL  198; 

ILL  101-134. 
English  Language  in  Society  and  the  School,  by  M. 

H.  Buckham,  XIV.  343. 
Study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  the  Relation  of  the 

English  to  other  Languages,  by  J.  8.  Hart,  L  33. 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language ;   Requirements 

in  a  Lexicographer,  by  Isaiah  Dole.  TTT   161. 
Modern  Greek  Language,  by  S.  G.  Howe,  IL  103. 
Latin  Language,  from  Raumer,  VEL  471. 
Early  Illustrated  School  Books,  XHL  905.    Primers 

and  Hornbooks,  VUL  310.     ABC  Books  and 

Primers,  X7X  593. 


Books  of  Reference,  VHL  315. 

American  Text  Books— Catalogue  of  Authors  and 

Books,  XTTT,  309,  401,  638;  XIV,  601, 751 ;  XV. 

539. 
Educational  Literature— Book  Notices,  L  415 ;  IL 

356,  737,  739 ;   IV.  361,  373,  831 ;   V.  318 ;   EL 

351 ;  XL  319 ;  YTTT  333,  653 ;  XIV.  400. 
Statistics  of    Newspapers   and    Periodicals   in   the 

United  States  in  1850,  L  651. 
Educational  Periodicals   of  America,  L  413,  656. 

Complete  List,  XV.  383. 
English  Educational  Journals,  L  414.     French,  L 

413.    German,  L  413.    Italian,  TV,  803. 


XVIII.   SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 


Defects  in  School  Constructions,  IX.  487. 

Principles  and  Practical  Illustrations  of  School  Archi- 
tecture, by  Henry  Barnard,  IX.  487 ;  X.  695;  XL 
563;  XIL  701;  TTTT  817;  XIV.  778;  XV. 
783 ;  XVL  701. 

District  Schools,  or  for  Children  of  every  age.  Plan 
by  H.  Mann,  IX.  540 ;  by  G.  B.  Emerson,  543, 
548 ;  by  H.  Barnard,  550,  553,  555 ;  by  R.  S.  Burt, 
556;  by  T.  A.  Teft,  559;  by  A.  D.  Lord,  563;  by 
D.  Leach,  563. 

Primary  and  Infant  Schools.  General  Principles,  X, 
605.  Playground  and  Appliances,  X,  697.  School- 
room, by  Wilderspein,  X,  699 ;  by  Chambers,  703 ; 
by  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  705 :  by 
National  Society,  706 ;  by  Committee  of  Council 
on  Edneation,  710 ;  by  Dr.  Dick,  714  ;  by  J.  Ken- 
dal, 715;  by  J.  W.  tngraham,  for  Boston  Primary 


Schools,  718 ;  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  740 ;  by  New  York 
Public  School  Society,  750 ;  in  Providence,  XL 
583. 

Baltimore  Female  High  School,  V.  198 ;  Cincinnati 
Hughes  High  School,  xiii,  633;  Boston  Latin 
School,  XIL  551;  Woodward  High  School,  IV. 
533 ;  Chicago  High  School,  ILL  537 ;  High  School, 
Hartford,  XL  606;  Public  High  School,  Middle- 
town,  XL  613 ;  New  York  Free  Academy,  XIV. 
788;  Providence  Public  High  School,  XL  597; 
Norwich  Free  Academy,  II.  696 ;  St  Louis  High 
School.  L  348. 

Seminaries  for  Girls.  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  L  581 ;  Richmond  Female  College,  L 
331;  Public  Grammar  School  for  Girls  in  New 
York,  L  408;  Providence  Young  Ladies'  High 
School,  V.  14 ;  Vatsar  College,  XVLL 
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Union  and  Graded  School*— Plans,  Elevations,  &c, 
X.  563-619;  XII.  701.  Union  School,  Ann  Ar 
bor,  Mich.,  YUL  9i.  Public  Floating  School, 
Baltimore,  V.  All.  Haven  School  Building,  Chi- 
cago, YTTT  610.  Newberry  Public  School,  Chi- 
cago, VL  515.  Putnam  Free  School,  Newburyport, 
Man.  YTTT  616.  Public  Schools  No.  90  and  No. 
33,  New  York  City,  VL  524.  School  Houses  in 
Philadelphia,  XLTL*!?-  Graded  School,  Simcoe, 
U.  CL,  VHL  679.  Union  Public  School,  Ynsilanti, 
Hieh.,  I?.  ?80.    Norwich  Central  School.  JX  600. 

Grammar  Schools— Plans.  Lincoln  Grammar  School, 
Boston.  VL  518-  D wight  Grammar  School,  Bos- 
ton, IV.  769.  Fifteenth  Ward  (N.  Y.)  Public 
Grammar  School  for  Girls,  L  409.  Central  High 
School.  Philadelphia,  L  03 ;  YTTT  831.    Grammar, 

.  Providence,  XL  5B8,  504.  PrescoU  Grammar, 
XVL7I1. 

Normal  Schools— Plans,  Elevations,  &c.  Illinois  State 
Normal  Scho  >U  IV.  774.  New  JerseyTOute  Nor- 
mal School.  DL  220.  Mussachusetts  State  Normal 
School  at  Westfield,  XTT  653.  New  York  State 
Normal  School,  YTTT  530.  Philadelphia  City 
Normal  Schools,  XIV.  737.  Girls'  High  Normal 
School,  Charleston,  S.  C,  XHL  630.  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  at  Toronto.  U.  C,  XIV.  438.  Os- 
wego Training  School,  XVL  213.  New  Britain,  X. 
51.  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  XVL  466.  Fra- 
miogham,  XVL  469.    Salem,  XVL  470. 

Public  Library,  Boston,  VII.  252.  Cooper  Scientific 
Union,  N.  Y.,  L  653.  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany, 
L  594.  Yale  College  in  1764,  V.  733.  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Ct..  L 
440.  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
TTT,  346.  New  York  Asylum  for  Imbeciles,  Syra- 
cuse. IV.  416.  N.  Y.  State  Geological  Han.  IV.  781. 
Harvard  Hall,  V.  530.    Yale  College,  1764,-  V.  722. 


Apparatus  for  Physical  Exercise.  IX  530 ;  XI.  539; 

TTT,  677 ;  for  illustration,  XIV.  569. 
Blackboard    and    wall-surface,  IX.  546,  563;    X. 

739 ;  XVL  575. 
Crayons,  how  made,  XVL  574. 
Dedicatory  Exercises  and  Addresses,  JJL  193 ;   DL 

633;  3TTTT   836;  V.  648;  XJX655;  XHL532; 

XVI.  453 ;  L  645,  647. 
Draw  i  ug- room  and  Desks,  X,  554 ;  XIV.  795 ;  XVL 

722. 
Furniture  for  Schools,  IX.  551  ;  X.  754 ;  TCTt,  687  ; 

Defective  Construction,  IX.  492.518;    XL  537 ; 

Chase's  Adjustable  Desk,  XTTT    656;    Holt's  Re- 
volving Seat,  X.  563. 
Library  of  Reference,  L  739 ;  IX.  545. 
Location  and  Playground,  IX,  492,  503,  507,  510, 

537,542;  X.731. 
Privies  and  Facilities  for  Cleanliness,  IX.  520,  539 ; 

X.  728;  XL  «07  ;  3TTTT  853. 
Warming,  IX.  546,  553;  X. 705, 727;  XL  584,598; 
•  XII.  832 ;  XVL  579. 713. 
Ventilation  in  American  Dwellings,  V.  35.    In  School 

Houses,  IX.  563,  547,  568;   X.  724 ;    TTTT  612, 

832. 858 ;  XIV.  801 ;  XV.  782 ;  XVL  716, 727. 
Ornamentation,  X.  731 ;    Mrs.  Sigourney  on,  732 ; 

Salem  High  School,  XIV.  804 ;  IX.  543. 
Specifications,  Terms  of,  X.  733 ;  YTT,  708. 
Seats  and  Desks,  Arrangement  of.  IX.  551 ;  XL  583; 

XHL  656;  Octagonal  Plan,  XVI.  728;  Barnard's 

plan,  with  division,  X.  760,  761. 

Size  of  building,  XVL  716.        

Stand,  movable,  for  blackboard,  XVI.  709. 
Furnaces,    XVL   579,  582;    Hot-water    apparatus, 

XVI.  713. 
Rules  for  Care  of  School-house,  XIII.  851,  857;   for 

use  of  Furnaces,  XV.  803 ;    setting  furnace,  XVL 
•584. 


XIX.   EDUCATIONAL  EXDOWMENT8  AND  BENEFACTORS. 


Land  Grants  of  the  Federal  Government  for  Educa- 
tional Purposes,  to  1854,  L  303 ;  XVIL  05. 

List  of  Benefactions  to  Harvard  University,  IX.  139. 

List  of  Deceased  Benefactors  of  Yale  College,  X.  693. 

Boston  Educational  Charities,  VUL  528;  IX.  606. 

Individual  Benefactors.  Samuel  Appleton,  XTt,  403. 
J.  J.  and  W.  B.  Astor.  I.  638.  Joshua  Bates.  VIL 
270.  Jphn  Bromfield.  V.  531.  Nicholas  Brown, 
HL  289.  Peter  Cooper,  IV.  526.  Thomas  Dowse, 
HL  384;  IX.  355.  Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley,  IX 
593.  Edmond  Dwight,  IV.  5.  Peter  Faneuil.  IX. 
603.    Paul  Fanmro,  HX  397.    John  Green,  XHL 


606.  John  Harvard,  V.  533.  Edward  Hopkins, 
IV,  668.  John  Hughes,  IV.  520.  William  Law- 
rence, IL  33.  John  Lowell.  V.  437.  Theodore 
Lyman,  X.  5.  James  McGill,  VIL  188.  S.J. 
North.  VL  104.  George  Peabody.  I.  237 ;  JX  642; 
TTT.  226.  T.  H.  Perkins.  L  551.  Miss  Caroline 
Plummer,  Kill,  73.  John  and  Samuel  Phillips, 
VI.  66.  Henry  Todd,  IV.  711.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  VL  223.  Matthew  Vassar,  XI.  53. 
James  Wadsworth.  V.  389.  David  Watkinson,  IV. 
837.  Samuel  Williston,  IL  173.  William  Wood- 
ward, IV.  530.    Elihu  Yale,  V.  715. 


XX.   MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Gyroscope,  or  Mechanical  Paradox.  JX  338.  Ex- 
planation of  the  Gyroscope,  by  E.  S.  Snell,  JX  701. 
Treatise  upon  the  Gyroscope,  by  Maj.  J.  G.  Barnard, 
UX  537 ;  IV,  539 ;  V.  399. 

Lowe's  Printing  Press,  IX.  636. 

Stereoscope.  Educational  Uses  of,  JX  633. 
tof  ZoBJogy ,  JX 61. 


Indexes.    Vol.  L  fx.-su. ;   JX749;   JJL  8W;  IV. 

830;  V.  851 ;  VL  317, 633;  VTX  723  ;  VUL  681? 

IX  637;   X7G3;    XI.  613;   XJX731;   XUX 

865;  XIV.817;   XV.  829 ;  XVL  791. 

General  Index  to  Vols.  I.  to  V„  V.  857.    

Classified  Index  to  Vols.  L  to  XVL.  XVTX  17- 

40. 
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XXL   EDCCATIOXAL  BIOGRAPHY  AND  LIST  OF  PORTRAITS. 


Abbot,  Benjamin,  VL  80. 
Abbott,  Gorham  D.,  XVL  600. 
Agricola,  Rudolph.  IV.  717. 
Adelung,  J.  C,  XI  451. 
Alcott,  W.  A ,  IV.  689. 
Alcott,  A.  B.,  XVI.  130. 
Allen,  C.  H.,  XIV.  390. 
Allen,  F.  A..  XV.  68L 
Allen,  W.,  X.  365. 
Alexander,  de  Villa  Dfci,  IV.  796. 
Andrewt,  I.  W  ,  XVL  «>5. 
Acquaviva,  Claudius,  XTV,  463. 
Andrewi,  L.,  XVI.  604. 
Appleton,  8amuel,  XII,  403. 
Aristotle,  XIV.  131. 
Arey,  Oliver,  XV.  484. 
Arnold,  Thomas  K.,  IV.  545. 
Astley,  JM  IV.  165. 
Aschara.  Roger,  JJX  23. 
Aventinus,  XL  163. 
Bailey,  Ebenezer,  XTT.  429. 
Baker,  W.  M.,  XVL  166. 
Baker,  W.  S.,  X.  593. 
Baldwin,  Theron,  XV.  26L 
Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  V.  753. 
Barnard,  Henry,  L  659, 
Barnard,  John,  L  307. 
Barnes,  D.  H.,  XIV.  513. 
Bttsol,  Marquise  de,  JJL  510.    . 
Basedow,  T.  B.,  V.  4*7. 
Basedow,  Emile,  V.  491. 
Bateman,  Newton,  XVL  165. 
Bates,  J.,  VIL  270. 
Bates,  8.  P.,  XV.  683. 
Beck,  T.  Romeyn,  L  654. 
Beecher,  Miss  C  E ,  XV.  350. 
Benton,  A.  R.,  XVL  775. 
Bell,  Andrew,  X.  467. 
Bild.  V.  66. 

Bingham,  Caleb,  V.  335. 
Bishop,  Nathan,  XVL 
Blewett,  B.  T..  XVL  431. 
Bodiker,  J.,  XL  437. 
Boccaccio,  VII.  433. 
Boyd,  E.  J.,  XV.  645. 
Braidwood,  J ,  EX  348. 
Bridgmau,  Laura,  IV.  383 
Brainerd,  J.,  XVL  331. 
Borgi,  Jean,  L  583. 
Bromfield,  John,  V.  531. 
Brooks,  Charles,  L  581. 
Brougham,  Lord,  VL  467. 
Brown,  J.  Horace,  XV.  764. 
Brown,  Nicholas,  TTT,  391. 
Buckingham,  J.  T.,  YTTT,  139. 
Buckley,  J.  W.,  XIV.  38. 
Burrowes,  T.  H.,  VL  107t  555. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Burtt.  Andrew,  XV.  679. 
Burton,  Warren,  IL  333. 
Busch,  V.  727. 
Butler,  Caleb,  JX  54. 
Butler,  J.  D„  XVIL 
Butler,  Cyrus.  UX  310. 
Buss,  Johannes.  V.  393. 
Caldwell,  C,  XVL  109. 
Calhoun.  W.  B.,  XV.  313. 
Cesar ius.  J.,  IV.  -  5. 
Carlton,  Oliver.  XV.  533. 
Carter,  James.  V.  337. 
Carter,  J.  G.,  V.  407. 
Cecil.  Sir  W  ,  IV.  161. 
Cheever,  Ezek  iei.  L  397 ;  X£.  530. 
Cheke,  Sir  John,  IV.  168. 
Chrysoloras,  Emanuel,  VIL  440. 
Clnjus,  Johannes,  XL  413. 
Ctaxton,  Timothy,  VIIL  353. 
Clerc,  Laurent,  m.  349. 
Coburn,  C  R-.  XV.  679. 
Coclenius,  C.  IV.  3  5. 
Coffin,  J.  H.,  XVL  784. 
Colburn,  Dana  P.,  XL  389. 
Colburn,  Warren,  IL  394. 
Colet,  John.  VIIL  391 ;  XVL  405. 
Comenius,  V.  35. 
Cosmo  de  Medici.  VIL  445. 
Conover.  A.  M..  XIV.  393. 
Cowley,  A.,Xn.<51. 
Courteilles,  M.  de,  JJL  704. 
Corston,  William,  X.  363. 
Corte,  P.  A..  IV.  491. 
Cowdrey,  M.  F.,  XVL  589. 
Craig,  A.  J.,  XIV.  394. 
Crato.  V. 

Cross,  M.  K.,  XVL  751. 
Cruikshank,  J.,  XV.  485.      „ 
Crozet.  Claude,  TTTT,  31. 
Curtis,  Joseph,  L  655. 
Curtis,  T.  W.  T.,  XV.  607. 
Dante.  VIL  4 18. 
Davies,  Charles,  XV.  479. 
Davis,  Wm.  Van  L..  XV.  675. 
Day.  J.,  XVL  126. 
Denman,  XV.  395. 
Dencel,  B.  G.,  VIL  315. 
Delillee,  J.,  HI.  158. 
Dewey,  Chester,  XV.  477. 
Dewitt,  G.  A..  V.  17. 
Diesterweg,  VIL  313. 
Dick,  James.  L  393. 
Dinter.  VIL  153. 
Donatus,  XVIL 

Dowse.  Thomas,  JJL  384 ;  IX.  355. 
Dringenberg,  Louis.  V.  65 
Dudley,  Mrs.  E^IL  598. 


Dunnell,  M-  H„  XVL  783. 
Duncan,  Alexander.  UL  311. 
Dwight,  Edmund,  IV.  5. 
Dwight,  FnV.  803. 
Dwight,  Theodore,  XIV.  559. 
Dwight,  Timothy,  V.  567. 
Eaton,  Theophilus,  L398;  V.  30. 
Ebrardt,  U„  XL  160. 
Edson,  H.  K  ,  XVL  750. 
Edwards,  B.  B  ,  XIV.  381. 
Edwards,  Richard,  XVL  169. 
Elyott,  Sir  Thomas,  XVL  483. 
Emerson,  G.  fi.,  V.  417. 
Erasmus,  IV.  739. 
Eraesti,  I.  A..  V.  750. 
Everett,  Edward,  VIL  335. 
Fanauil,  P.,  XL  603. 
Faroum,  Paul,  DX  397. 
Farnham.G  L.,  XV.  483. 
Faville,  O.,  XVL  750. 
Fellenberg,  E  ,  TJX  591. 
Feiton,  C.  C.  X.  365. 
Fenelon,  XIIL477. 
Fisk,  Wilbur,  VL  297. 
Fliedoer,  T„  I. ;  HL  487. 
Ford,  Jonathan,  XIV.  395. 
Froebel,  F.,  IV.  793 
Fowle,  X.  597. 

Franklin,  B  ,  L  45 ;  VIIL  251. 
Fuller,  Thomas,  HL  155. 
Fox,  X.  363. 
Fry,  Elizabeth,  JJL  506. 
Frangk,  Fabian,  XL  163. 
Franke,  V.,  441. 
Frisch,  J.  L.,  XL  439. 
Gall,  James.  IV. 
tiallaudet,  T.  H.,  L  417. 
Gottsched,  J.  C,  XL  448. 
Galloway,  P.,  XVL  601. 
Geneintz,  Christian,  XT,  436. 
George  of  Trebizond,  VIL  440. 
Gesner,  J.  M.,  V.  741. 
Gerard,  IV.  632. 
Goodnow,  L  T.,  XVL  386. 
Goodrich.  S.  G..  TTTT  134. 
Green,  John,  Kill   606. 
Grant,  Miss,  X.  656. 
Gubeft.  John,  XL  43. 
Greene,  S.  S..  XIV.  600. 
Grimm,  J ,  XL  454. 
Gregory.  J'  M„  XV. 
Goswin,  IV.  715. 
Griscom,  John,  VUX  325. 
Guarino,  VIL  436. 
Guilford,  Nathan,  VUX  389. 
Guizot,  XL  354. 
Hagar,  D.  B,  XV.  217. 
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Hidden,  IV.  164. 

Hal),  8.  R.,  V.  373. 

Hall  W.,  XV.  1*7. 

Halm.  V.  625. 

Buoann.  J.  C,  VL  947. 

Hancock,  J.,  XVL  603. 

Harniseh.  Wilhelm,  VIL  317. 

Hart,  J.  8.,  V.  91. 

Harvard,  John.  V.  523. 

Harvey,  T.  H.,  XVL  608. 

Haoberie,V.509. 

Haiiy,  V„  HL  477. 

Hawley,  G,  XL  94. 

Haxeitine,  L..  XV.  48L 

Heeker,  V.  605. 

Hedge*,  Nnlbnn,  XVL  737. 

Hefius,  Alexander,  IV.  783. 

Henkle.  XVL 

Herder,  VL  195. 

Higginson,  John,  X11IL  724. 

Hilihouse,  James,  VI.  325. 

Holbrook,  J^VICL  ±20;  XIV.  558. 

Hopkins,  Mark.  XL  219 

Bore j,  C.  E.,  VIEL  95. 

Bowe,  8.  G.,  XL  389. 

Boole,  C  TTT,  647. 

Hopkins,  E ,  IV.  668. 

Hoss,  G.  VV.,  XVL  775. 

Hubbard,  F.,  XV. 

Hubbard,  R.,  V.  316. 

Huntington,  XV.  606. 

Hurty,  J.,  XVL  776. 

Ickebamer.  XL  402. 

Ires,  M.B.,V.  311. 

John  of  Ravenna,  VIL  435. 

Jobnaoo.  Samuel,  VIL  461. 

Johnson,  Walter  R.,  V.  781. 

Jones,  R.  D„  XV.  481. 

Kelly,  Robert,  L  655 :  X.  313. 

Kempis,  Thomas  a,  IV.  696. 

Kingtbnry,  Joho,  V.  9. 

Kneeland,  John,  XV.  596. 

Kracbenberger,  V.  79. 

Krtisi,  Hermann,  V.  161. 

Kyrle,  John,  the  "Man  oT  Ross,' 

IL654. 
Ladd,  J.  J..  XIV.  592. 
Lancaster,  Joseph.  X.  355. 
Lange,  Rudolph,  IV.  796. 
Lawrence.  Abbot,  L  905. 
Leo  X.,  VII.  454. 
Lewis,  Samuel.  V.  727. 
Lindsley,  Philip.  VIL  9. 
Locke,  John,  VL  909. 
Long,  W.,  XVL  497. 
Lord,  A.  D.,  XVL  607. 
Lowell,  John,  V.  4*7. 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  XIV.  455. 
Lyeorgus,  XIV.  61 1. 
Lyman  Theodore,  X.  5. 
Lyon,  Mary,  X.  649. 


Lawrence,  Amos,  JLVLk 
Lawrence,  William.  II.  33. 
May,  Samnel  J.,  XVI.  141. 
McDoooofh,  John.  TL  736. 
McGill,  James,  VII.  188. 
McJilton,  J.  N..  XVIL 
McKeeo,  Joseph.  L  655. 
McMynn,  XIV.  391. 
Mann,  Horace,  V.  611. 
Marks,  D.,  V.  64. 
Marvin,  J.  G.,  XVL  696. 
Mason,  Lowell.  IV.  141. 
Mayhew,  Ira,  XV.  641. 
Medici,  Lorenro  di,  VIL  445. 
Meiancthon,  Philip,  IV.  741. 
Micyllus,  IV.  464. 
Mildmay,  SirW.,IV.I64. 
Mirandola,  Picus  di,  VIL  449. 
Milton,  John,  XIV.  159. 
Morhof.  XL  436. 
Morse,  Augustus,  XV.  608. 
Mowry,  William  A.,  XIV.  592. 
Nagali,  VIL  300. 
Neander,  V.  599. 
Niederer,  VII;  989. 
North,  Edward.  XV.  486. 
North,  S.  J.,  VL  104. 
Northeod,  C  XV.  990. 
Oberlin,  XVIL 
Oelinger,  XL  406. 
Olivier,  V.  508. 
Olmsted,  Denisoo,  V.  367. 
Orbilius,  DX  157. 
Orcutt,  XV.  630. 
Overberg,  xin  365. 
Page,  D.  P.,  V.  811. 
Parish,  A.,  XV.  523. 
Partridge,  A.,  T7TT  49, 683. 
Peabody,  George,  I.  328 ;  XVIL 
Peabody,  S.  H  ,  XIV.  395. 
Pease,  Calvin,  XV.  631. 
Peckham.  J.,  XVI.  743. 
Peers,  B.  O-.  XVL  147. 
Peet,  H.  P.,  HL  365. 
Peirce,  C,  IV.  275. 
Pelton,  J.  C,  XVL  626. 
Perkins,  T.  H..  L  551. 
Pestalozzi,  DX  401. 
Phelps,  W.  F.,  V.  827. 
Petrarch,  VIL  424. 
Philbrick,  J.  D ,  XIV.  39. 
Philelphus,  VII.  441. 
Phillips,  John.  VL  75. 
Phillips,  8.,  VL  66. 
Plckard,  J.  L.,  XIV.  399. 
Picket,  Aaron,  XIV.  393. 
Picket,  Albert.  XVIL 
Picas,  J ,  VIL  449. 
Pierce,  J.  D.,  XV.  640. 
Plamann,  VIL  309. 
Platter,  Thomas,  V.  79. 


Plummer,  Caroline,  *m  73. 
Poggius,  VIL  442. 
PoliUan,  VIL  445. 
Pomeroy,  E.  C,  XV.  486. 
Potter,  Alonzo,  XVL  599. 
Powell,  W.  H.,  XVL  167. 
Pradt,  J.  B.,  XIV.  394. 
Putnam,  D.,  XV.  646. 
Radwin,  Florentius,  IV.  693. 
Ramsauer,  J.,  VIL  301. 
Randall,  8.  8.,  TTTT  297. 
Ratich,  V.  929. 
Ray,  J.,  XVL  603. 
Raumer,  IV.  149. 
Redfield.  W.  C,  IV.  833. 
Reuchlin,  V.  67. 
Rice,V.  M..XV.391. 
Richards,  Z.,  XIV.  23. 
Richard,  C.  8.,  XVL  764. 
Richardson,  M.,  XV.  605. 
Rickoff,  A.  J.,  XIV.  24. 
Ripley,  E.  L,  XV.  645. 
Robbins,  T.,  IEL  979. 
Rousseau,  V.  459. 
Russell,  W.,  DX  139. 
Rytwise,  J.,  XVL  683. 
Sams,  XVL  602. 
Sanborn,  E.  D.,  XVL  769. 
Sandinus,  VJL 
Sapidus,  V.  66. 
Sarmiento.  XVL  593. 
Sargano,  VIL  435. 
Sawyer,  H.  E ,  XVL  763. 
Scheurl,  C,  XL  161. 
Schmidt.  VIE.  297. 
Seymour,  D.,  X.  321. 
Sheldon,  E.  A.,  XV.  484. 
Sheldon,  W.  E.,  XV.  525. 
Sberwin.  T.,  VUL  461. 
Shottelius,  XL  420. 
Sill,  D.  M.  B  ,  XV.  645. 
Slade,  W.,  XV.  250. 
Simler,  V.  66. 

Smith,  8i*  Thomas.  IV.  165. 
Spicer.  A.  C,  XIV.  392. 
Staodtsh,  J.  V.  N.,  XVL  165. 
Steams,  XV.  524. 
Sticier,  XI.  435. 
Stoddard,  J.  V.,  XV.  480. 
Stone,  A.  P..  XV.  219. 
Stowe,  C.  E.,  V.  586. 
Strong,  E.  F.,  XV.  607. 
Sturm,  IV.  167. 
Swett,  J.(  XVL  790. 
Tappan,  H.  P.,  TTTT,  451. 
Taylor,  J.  O.,  XV.  248. 
Thayer,  G.  F„  IV.  613, 
Tenney,  J.,  XVL  761. 
Thayea,  Sylvanus,  XVIL 
Thomasios,  J.  V.  742. 
Thompson,  J,  B.,  XV.  487. 
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Thompson,  Z.,  L  654. 
Tillinghast,  N.,  L  655. 
Tobler,  J.  G ,  V.  *«5. 
Todd,  Henry,  IV.  711. 
Trotzendorf,  V.  JU7. 
Valentine,  T.  W.,  XV.  488. 
Valla,  VJX  +43. 
Van  Rensselner,  VL  223, 
Vassar,  M,  XL  53. 
Vehrli,  m.  389. 
Vetrier,  XVI.  665. 
Vitellius,  XVI.  sea 
Vittorino,  VIL  436. 
Von  Turk,  V.  155 


Wadsworth,  J.,  V.  389. 
Warton,  J.,  XVL  511. 
Wayland,  F.,  YTTT  771. 
}     Watkinson,  U..  IV.  837. 
Welch,  A.  S.,  XV.  643. 
Weld,  T ,  XV.  234. 
Well*.  F.  D.,  XVI. 
Wells,  W.  H.,  VHL529. 
Werner,  G.,  IV.  799. 
Weasel,  IV.  714. 
Weston,  E  P.,  XVL  784. 
White,  E.  E ,  XVL  606. 
Wiokersham,  J.  P.,  XVL  3 
Wichem,  UL  5. 


Willard,  Mrs.  Emma,  VL  135. 
Wimpbeling,  V.  65. 
Wines,  E.  C,  I£.  9. 
Wolf,  F.A.,VL860 
Woodbridge,  W.  C,  V.  51. 
Woodbridge,  W.,  XVI  136. 
Woodman,  J.  S.,  XVL  761. 
Woolworth,  S.  B.,  XV.  498. 
Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  XV.  133. 
Wright,  L.,  IL  176. 
Wykehom,  William  of,  XVL  497. 
Yale,  Elilui,  V.  715. 
Zeller,  VIL  395. 
Zerbolt,  Gerard,  IV.  625. 


Abbott,  Gorham  D.,  XVL  660. 
AJoott,  WJA..IV.  629. 
Allen,  F.  A.,  XV.  6*3. 
Andrews,  I.  W.,  XVL  60S. 
Appleton,  Samuel,  XIL  L 
Arnold,  Thomas,  IV.  545. 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


In  the  ordinance  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  in  1785, 
respecting  "  the  disposing  of  lands  in  the  Western  territory ,"  "  sec- 
tion sixteen  of  every  township  "  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools. 

The  ordinance  of  178V,  "for  the  government  of  the  Territory 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,"  confirmed  the  ordinance  of  1785,  and 
declared  "  that  religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  after  setting  forth  in  the 
Preamble  in  words  of  sublime  import  the  national  objects  for  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had  ordained  this  fundamental  law, 
expressly  grants  to  Congress  the  power  "to  dispose"  of  the  public 
lands  and  other  property — "to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction"  over 
the  district  to  be  ceded  as  the  seat  of  government — and  "  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  &c,  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare." 

In  the  Convention  of  1787,  which  framed  the  Constitution,  Mr. 
Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  29th  of  May  and  the 
18th  of  August,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Madison,  of  Virginia,  sub- 
mitted propositions  "to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
University  at  the  seat  of  government,"  "for  the  advancement 
of  useful  knowledge,"  "  and  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, trades  and  manufactures."  On  the  14th  of  September, 
both  of  these  delegates  moved  to  insert  in  the  list  of  powers 
vested  in  Congress,  "  to  establish  a  university  in  which  no  preference 
or  distinction  should  oe  allowed  on  account  of  religion."  This 
motion  was  opposed  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New  York,  and  was 
lost,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Madison,  expressly  on  the  ground  that  the 
power  to  establish  such  a  university  was  included  in  the  grant  of 
exclusive  legislation  oyer  the  district  in  -which  the  government 
should  be  located.    And  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  and  from 
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the  subsequent  recommendations  by  President  Washington,  the 
power  to  encourage  agriculture,  trade,  manufactures,  and  education, 
was  understood  by  him,  and  other  statesmen,  to  be  included  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  Congre'ss  "to  lay  taxes 
and  to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States." 

•  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Fresh  from  the  discussions  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  of  which  he  was  the  presiding  officer,  and  called  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  his  countrymen  to  inaugurate,  as  its  chief  execu- 
tive, the  national  government,  George  Washington,  in  his  first 
formal  recommendation  of  special  measures  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  8th  of  January,  1790,  after  commending  further  legis- 
lation for  an  efficient  and  uniform  plan  of  military  organization,  as 
well  as  of  a  national  judiciary,  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
"uniformity  in  the  currency,  weights  and  measures;"  "the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,"  "the 
effectual  encouragement,  as  well  as  to  the  introduction  of  new 
and  useful  inventions  from  abroad,  as  to  the  exertions  of  skill  and 
genius  in  producing  them  at  home ;"  'facilitating  the  intercourse 
between  the  distant  parts  of  our  country  by  a  due  attention  to  the 
post-office,  and  post-roads" — did. not  hesitate  to  add: — 

Nor  am  I  less  persuaded,  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  that  there 
is  nothing  which  can  better  deserve  your  patronage  than  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence and  literature.  Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of  public 
happiness.  In  one,  in  which  the  measured  of  government  receive  their  impres- 
sion so  immediately  from  the  sense  of  the  community,  as  in  ours,  it  is  propor- 
tionably  essential.  To  the  security  of  a  free  constitution  it  contributes  in 
various  ways ;  by  convincing  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  public  adminis- 
tration, that  every  valuable  end  of  government  is  best  answered  by  the  enlight- 
ened confidence  of  the  people ;  and  by  teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know 
and  to  value  their  own  rights;  to  discern  and  provide  against  invasions  of 
them  ;  to  distinguish  between  oppression  and  the  necessary  exercise  of  lawful 
authority,  between  burdens  proceeding  from  a  disregard  to  their  convenience 
and  those  resulting  from  the  inevitable  exigencies  of  society ;  to  discriminate 
the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  licentiousness,  cherishing  the  first,  avoiding 
the  last,  and  uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigilance  against  encroachments, 
with  an  inviolable  respect  for  the  laws. 

Whether  this  desirable  object  will  be  the  best  promoted  by  affording  aid  to 
seminaries  of  learning  already  established,  by  the  institution  of  a  national  uni- 
versity, or  by  any  other  expedients,  will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  legislature.  r 

In  his  speech  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  December  7th,  1796, 
after  referring  to  the  measures  adopted  for  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures,  and  urging  immediate  attention  to  agriculture  as  a 
matter  of  individual  and  national  welfare — and  especially  of  consti- 
tuting a  board  (or  as  has  since  been  done,  by  a  National  Depart- 
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ment)  "charged  with  collecting  and  diffusing  information,  and 
enabled  by  premiums  and  small  pecuniary  aids  to  encourage,  and 
assist  a  spirit  of  discovery  and  improvement.  This  species  of 
establishment  contributes  doubly  to  the  increase  of  improvement, 
by  stimulating  to  enterprise  and  experiment,  and  by  drawing  to  a 
common  center  the  results  everywhere  of  individual  skill  and  obser- 
vation, and  spreading  them  thence  over  the  whole  nation" — he  again 
returns  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  national  university,  and 
also  a  military  academy ;  and  proceeds : — 

The  assembly  to  which  I  address  myself;  is  too  enlightened  not  to  be  fully 
sensible  how  much  a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  contributes  to 
national  prosperity  and  reputation.  True  it  is,  that  our  country  contains  many 
seminaries  of  learning  highly  respectable  and  uselul ;  but  the  funds  upon  which 
they  rest  are  too  narrow  to  com  maud  the  ablest  professors,  in  the  different 
departments  of  liberal  knowledge  for  the  institution  contemplated,  though  they 
would  be  excellent  auxiliaries. 

Amongst  the  motives  to  such  an  institution,  the  assimilation  of  the  principles, 
opinions  and  manners  of  our  countrymen,  by  the  common  education  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  youth  from  every  quarter,  well  deserves  attention.  The  more 
homogeneous  our  citizens  can  be  made  in  these  particulars,  the  greater  will  be 
our  prospect  of  permanent  union ;  and  a  primary  object  of  such  a  national 
institution  should  be,  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  science  of  government. 
In  a  republic,  what  species  of  knowledge  can  be  equally  important,  and  what 
duty  more  pressing  in  its  legislation,  than  to  patronize  a  plan  of  communicating 
it  to  those  who  are  to  be  the  future  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  tjountry. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  from  Philadelphia, 
'September  1st,  1796,  referring  to  the  topics  which  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce in  his  Farewell  Address,  a  draft  of  which  he  had  enclosed  in  a 
former  letter,  Washington  regrets  "that  another  subject  (which  in 
my  estimation  is  of  interesting  concern  to  the  well-being  of  this 
country)  was  not  touched  upon  also ;" — 

I  mean  education  generally,  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of  enlightening  and 
giving  just  ways  of  thinking  to  our  citizens,  but  particularly  the  establishment 
of  a  university;  where  the  youth  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  might 
receive  the  polish  of  erudition  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres;  and 
where  those  who  were  disposed  to  run  a  political  course  might  not  only  be 
instructed  in  the  theory  and  principles,  but  (this  seminary  being  at  the  seat  of 
the  genera!  government,  where  the  legislature  would  be  in  session  half  the 
year,  and  the  interests  and  politics  of  the  nation  of  course  would  be  discussed,) 
they  would  lay  the  surest  foundation  for  the  practical  part  also. 

But  that  which  would  render  it  of  the  highest  importance,  in  my  opinion,  is, 
that  at  the  juvenile  period  of  life,  when  friendships  are  formed,  and  habits  es- 
tablished, that  will  stick  by  one,  the  youth,  or  young  men  from  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  would  be  assembled  together,  and  would  by  degrees 
discover  that  there  was  not  that  cause  for  those  jealousies  and  prejudices  which 
one  part  of  the  Union  had  imbibed  against  another  part:— of  course  sentiments 
of  more  liberality  in  the  general  policy  of  the  country  would  result  from  it 
What  but  mixing  of  people  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  during 
the  war  rubbed  off  those  impressions  t  A  century,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse, 
would  not  have  accomplished  what  the  seven  years1  association  in  arms  did ; 
but  that  ceasing,  prejudices  are  beginning  to  revive  again,  and  never  will  be 
eradicated  so  effectually  by  any  other  means  as  the  intimate  intercourse  of  char- 
acters in  early  life, — who  in  all  probability  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  counsels 
of  this  country  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  it 
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To  show  that  this  is  no  new  idea  of  mine,  I  may  appeal  to  my  early  commu- 
nications to  Congress ;  and  to  prove  how  seriously  I  have  reflected  on  it  smce, 
and  how  well  disposed  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  to  contribute  ray  aid  toward 
carrying  the  measure  into  effect,  I  enclose  you  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  me 
to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolves  of  the  legislature  of 
that  State  in  consequence  thereof. 

I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  donation  (when  the  navigation  is  in 
Complete  operation,  which  it  certainly  will  be  in  less  than  two  years,)  will 
amount  to  £1200  or  £1500  sterling  a  year,  and  become  a  rapidly  increasing 
fund.  The  proprietors  of  the  Federal  City  have  talked  of  doing  sqmething 
handsome  towards  it  likewise;  and  if  Congress  would  appropriate  some  of  the 
western  lands  to  the  same  uses,  funds  sufficient,  and  of  the  most  permanent 
and  increasing  sort,  might  be  so  established  as  to  invite  the  ablest  professors  in 
Europe  to  conduct  it 

In  a  letter  to  Hamilton,  dated  Sept.  6,  1796,  Washington  adds: 

If  you  think  the  idea  of  a  university  had  better  be  reserved  for  the  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  I  am  content  to  defer  the  communication  of  it  until 
that  period :  but  even  in  that  case,  I  would  pra)T  you,  as  soon  as  convenient,  to 
make  a  draft  for  the  occasion,  predicated  ou  the  ideas  with  which  you  have 
been  furnished:  looking  at  the  same  time  at  what  was  said  on  this  head  in  my 
second  speech  to  theirs*  Congress,  merely  w'th  a  view  to  see  what  was  said  on 
the  subject  at  that  time;  and  this,  you  will  perceive,  was  not  so  much  to  the 
point  as  I  w  tnt  to  express  now,  though  it  may,  if  proper,  be  glanced  at,  to  show 
that  the  subject  had  caught  ray  attention  early. 

I  much  question  whether  a  reco.nmendation  of  this  measure  to  the  legisla- 
ture will  have  a  better  effect  now  than  formerly.  It  may  show,  indeed,  my 
sense  of  its  importance,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  inducement  with  to?  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  public  in  some  shape  or  another  at  the  close  of  my  political 
life.  My  object  in  proposing  to  insert  it  when  I  did.  was  to  set  the  people  rumi- 
nating on  the  importance  of  the  measure,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  bringing 
it  to  pass. 

In  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  dated 
September  17,  1796,  Washington  gave  utterance  to  that  noble  sen- 
timent which  has  passed  into  an  axiom  of  political  philosophy  : — 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

Washington  did  not  confine  the  expressions  of  his  interest  in 
education,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  a  national  university, 
to  his  official  communications  to  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Adams,  th*Vice  Pres- 
ident, dated  Nov.  27,  1794,  on  a  proposition  communicated  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  for  "  transplanting  the  members  entire  of  the  University 
of  Geneva  to  America/'  there  is  the  following  passage : — 

That  a  national  university  in  this  country  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  has  always 
been  my  decided  opinion ;  and  the  appropriation  of  ground  and  funds  for  it  in 
the  Federal  City  has  long  been  contemplated  and  talked  of;  but  how  far  ma- 
tured, or  how  far  the  transporting  of  an  entire  seminary  of  foreigners,  who  may 
not  understand  our  language,  can  be  assimilated  therein,  is  more  than  I  am 
prepared  to  give  an  opinion  upon;  or,  indeed,  how  far  funds  in  either  case  are 
attainable. 

On  28th  of  January,  1795,  Washington  addressed  from  Phila- 
delphia, the  following  letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Federal 
District : — 
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Gentlemen — A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  the  Federal  City 
has  frequently  been  the  subject  of  conversation ;  but,  in  what  manner  it  is  pro- 
posed to  commence  this  important  institution,  on  how  extensive  a  scale,  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected,  how  it  is  to  be  supported,  or  what  progress 
is  made  in  it,  are  matters  altogether  unknown  to  me. 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  reflection  and  sincere  regret  with  roe, 
that  the  youth  of  the  United  States  should  be  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  education.  Although  there  are  doubtless  many,  under  these  circum- 
stances, who  escape  the  danger  of  contracting  principles  unfavorable  to  repub- 
lican government,  yet  we  ought  to  deprecate  the  hazard  attending  ardent  and 
susceptible  minds,  from  being  too  strongly  and  too  early  prepossessed  in  favor 
of  other  political  systems,  before  they  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  own. 

For  this  reason  I  have  greatly  wished  to  see  a  plan  adopted,  by  which  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres  could  be  taught  in  their  fullest  extent,  thereby 
embracing  all  the  advantages  of  European  tuition,  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
the  liberal  knowledge,  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  our  citizens  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  public  as  well  as  private  life;  and  (which  with  me  is  a  consideration  of 
great  magnitude)  by  assembling  the  youth  from  the  different  parts  of  this  rising 
republic,  contributing  from  their  intercourse  .and  interchange  of  information  to 
the  removal  of  prejudices,  which  might  perhaps  sometimes  arise  from  local 
circumstances. 

The  Federal  City,  from  its  centrality  and  the  advantages  which  in  other 
respects  it  must  hate  over  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  ought  to  be 
preferred,  as  a  proper  Bite  for  such  a  university.  And  if  a  plan  can  be  adopted 
upon  a  scale  as  extensive  as  I  have  described,  and  the  execution  of  it  should 
commence  under  favorable  auspices  in  a  reasonable  time,  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success,  I  will  grant  in  perpetuity  fifty  shares  in  the  navigation  of  the  Poto- 
mac River  towards  the  endowment  of  it 

What  annuity  will  arise  from  these  fifty  shares,  when  the  navigation  is  in  full 
operation,  can  at  this  time  be  only  conjectured ;  and  those,  who  are  acquainted 
with  i^  can  form  as  good  a  judgment  as  myself. 

As  the  design  of  this  university  has  assumed  no  form  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  and  as  I  am  equally  ignorant  who  the  persons  are,  who  have  taken 
or  are  disposed  to  take  the  maturing  of  the  plan  upon  themselves,  I  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  whom  I  should  make  this  communication  of  my  intentions.  If  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Federal  City  have  any  particular  agency  in  bringing  the 
matter  forward,  then  the  information,  which  I  now  give  to  them,  is  in  its  proper 
course.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  more  to  do  in  it  than  others,  who 
may  be  desirous  of  seeing  so  important  a  measure  carried  into  effect,  they  will 
be  so  good  as  to  excuse  my  using  them  as  the  medium  for  disclosing  these  my 
intentions;  because  it  appears  necessary,  that  the  funds  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  the  institution  should  be  known  to  the  promoters  of  it ;  and  I 
see  no  mode  more  eligible  for  announcing  my  purpose. 

In  February,  1795,  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  from  Monticello  a 
letter  to  President  Washington,  in  reference  to  a  proposition  of  M. 
Dlvernois,  and  the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, to  remove  in  a  body  to  the  United  States,  and  establish 
here  a  University,  "  comprehending  a  College  of  Languages,  pre- 
paratory to  the  principal  one  of  Sciences,  and  also  a  third  one  for 
the  gratuitous  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  to  the  poor."  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  view  of  a  previous  communication  from  Washington, 
as  to  his  intention  to  aid  by  testamentary  devise,  the  establishment 
of  a  National  University,  thinks  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition, 
with  modifications,  will  give  "  the  institution  at  the  outset  such  iclat, 
and  such  solid  advantages,  as  would  insure  a  very  general  concourse 
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to  it  of  the  youths  from  all  our  States,  and  probably  from  other 
parts  of  America." 

The  composition  of  the  academy  can  not  be  settled  there.  It  must  be  adapted 
to  our  circumstances,  and  can  therefore  only  be  fixed  between  them  and  per- 
sons here  acquainted  with  those  circumstances,  and  conferring  for  the  purpose 
after  their  arrival  here.  For  a  country  so  marked  for  agriculture  as  ours,  I 
should  think  no  professorship  so  important  as  one  not  mentioned  by  them,  a 
professor  of  agriculture,  who,  before  the  students  should  leave  college,  should 
carry  them  through  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture; and  that  this  professor  should  come  from  no  country  but  England. 
Indeed  I  should  mark  Young  as  the  man  to  be  obtained.  These,  however,  are 
modifications  to  be  left  till  their  arrival  here. 

To  this  letter,  Washington  replied  on  the  15th  of  March,  1795 : — 

I  had  little  hesitation  in  giving  the  Federal  City  a  preference  over  all  other 
places  for  the  institution,  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  this  Union,  and  where  the  laws 
and  policy  of  it  must  be  better  understood  than  in  any  local  part  thereof.  Sec- 
ondly, because  of  its  centrality.  Thirdly,  because  one  half  (or  near  it)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  the  whole 
of  the  State  not  inconvenient  thoreto.  Fourthly,  because,  as  a  part  of  the 
endowment,  it  would  be  useful,  but  alone  would  be  inadequate  to  the  end. 
Fifthly,  because  many  advantages,  I  conceive,  would  result  from  the  jurisdiction 
•  which  the  general  government  will  have  over  it,  which  no  other  spot  would' 
possess.  And,  lastly,  as  this  seminary  is  contemplated  for  the  completion  of 
education  and  study  of  the  sciences,  not  for  boys  in  their  rudiments,  it  will 
afford  the  students  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  debates  in  Congress,  and 
thereby  becoming  more  liberally  and  better  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
law  and  government 

My  judgment  and  my  wishes  point  equally  strong  to  the  application  of  the 
James  River  shares  to  the  same  subject  at  the  same  place;  but,  considering  the 
source  from  whence  they  were  derived,  I  have,  in  a  letter  I  am  writing  to  the 
executive  of  Virginia  on  this  subject,  left  the  application  of  them  to  a  seminary 
within  the  State,  to  be  located  by  the  legislature. 

Hence  you  will  perceive,  that  I  have  in  a  degree  anticipated  your  proposition. 
I  was  restrained  from  going  the  whole  length  of  the  suggestion  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  First,  I  did  not  know  to  what  extent  or  when  any  plan 
would  be  so  matured  for  the  establishment  of  a  university,  as  would  enable 
any  assurances  to  be  given  to  the  application  of  M.  D'lvernois.  Secondly,  the 
propriety  of  transplanting  the  professors  in  a  body  might  be  questioned  for  sev- 
eral reasons ;  among  others,  because  they  might?  not  be  all  good  characters,  nor 
ail  sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  language.  And  again,  having  been  at 
variance  with  the  leveling  party  of  their  own  country,  the  measure  might  be 
considered  as  an  aristocratical  movement  by  more  than  those,  who,  without 
any  just  cause  that  I  can  discover,  are  continually  sounding  the  bell  of  aristoc- 
racy. And,  thirdly,  because  it  might  preclude  some  of  the  first  professors  in 
other  countries  from  a  participation,  among  whom  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  in  Scotland,  in  this  line,  might  be  obtained. 

My  letter  to  the  commissioners  has  bound  me  to  the  fulfillment  of  what  is 
therein  engaged ;  and  if  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  on  considering  the  subject, 
should  view  it  in  the  same  light  as  I  do,  the  James  River  shares  will  be  added 
thereto ;  for  I  think  one  good  institution  of  this  sort  is  to  be  preferred  to  two 
imperfect  ones,  which,  without  other  aid  than  the  shares  in  both  navigations,  is 
more  likely  to  fall  through,  than  to  succeed  upon  the  plan  I  contemplate;  which 
is,  in  a  few  words,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  sending  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try abroad  for  the  purpose  of  education,  where  too  often  principles  and  habits 
unfriendly  to  republican  government  are  imbibed,  and  not  easily  discarded. 
Instituting  such  a  one  of  our  own,  as  will  answer  the  end,  and  associating  them 
in  the  same  seminary,  will  contribute  to  wear  off  those  prejudices  and  unrea- 
sonable jealousies,  which  prevent  or  weaken  friendships  and  impair  the  har- 
mony of  the  Union. 
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On  the  16th  of  March,  1795,  Washington  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Gov.  Brooke  of  Virginia : — 

Sir: — Ever  since  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  were  pleased  to  submit  to 
my  disposal  fifty  shares  in  the  Potomac,  and  one  hundred  in  the  James  River 
Company,  it  faas  been  my  anxious  desire  to  appropriate  them  to  an  object  most 
worthy  of  public  regard. 

It  is  with  indescribable  regret,  that  I  have  seen  the  youth  of  the  United 
States  migrating  to  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  acquire  the  higher  branches  of 
erudition,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Although  it  would  be 
injustice  to  many  to  pronounce  the  certuinty  of  their  imbibing  maxims  not 
congenial  with  republicanism,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted,  that  a  serious 
danger  is  encountered  by  sending  abroad  among  other  political  systems  those 
who  have  not  well  learned  the  value  of  their  own. 

The  time  is  therefore  come,  when  a  plan  of  universal  education  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  do  the  exigencies  of  public  and  private 
life  demand  it,  but,  if  it  should  ever  be  apprehended,  that  prejudice  would  be 
entertained  in  one  part  of  the  Union  against  another,  an  efficacious  remedy  will 
be,  to  assemble  tlie  youth  of  every  part  under  such  circumstances  as  will,  by 
the  freedom  of  intercourse  and  collision  of  sentiment,  give  to  their  minds  the 
direction  of  truth,  philanthropy,  and  mutual  conciliation. 

It  has  been  represented,  that  a  university  corresponding  with  these  ideas  is 
contemplated  to  be  built  in  the  Federal  City,  and  that  it  will  receive  considera- 
ble endowments.  This  position  is  so  eligible  from  its  centrality,  so  convenient 
to  Virginia,  by  whose  legislature  the  shares  were  granted  and  in  which  part  of 
the  Federal  District  stands,  and  combines  so  many  other  conveniences,  that  I 
have  determined  to  vest  the  Potomac  shares  in  that  university. 

Presuming  it  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  that 
the  shares  in  the  James  River  Company  should  be  reserved  for  a  similar  object 
in  some  part  of  that  State,  I  intend  to  allot  them  for  a  seminary  to  be  erected 
at  such  place  as  they  shall  deem  most  proper.  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  a 
seminary  of  learning  upon  an  enlarged  plan,  but  yet  not  coming  up  to  the  full 
idea  of  a  university,  is  an  institution  to  be  preferred  for  the  position  which  is  to 
be  chosen.  The  students,  who  wish  to  pursue  the  whole  range  of  science,  may 
pass  with  advantage  from  the  seminary  to  the  university,  and  the  former  by  a 
due  relation  may  be  rendered  cooperative  with  the  latter. 

I  can  not  however  dissemble  my  opinion,  that  if  all  the  stares  were  conferred 
on  a  university,  it  would  become  far  more  important,  than  when  they  are  di- 
vided ;  and  I  have  been  constrained  from  concentering  them  in  the  same  place, 
merely  by  my  anxiety  to  reconcile  a  particular  attention  to  Virginia  with  a 
great  good,  in  which  she  will  abundantly  share  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  States. 

I  must  beg  the  favor  of  your  Excellency  to  lay  this  letter  before  that  honora- 
ble body]  at  their  next  session,  in  order  that  I  may  appropriate  the  James  River 
shares  to  the  place  which  they  may  prefer.  They  will  at  the  same  time  again 
accept  my  acknowledgments  for  the  opportunity,  with  which  they  have  favored 
me.  of  attempting  to  supply  so  important  a  desideratum  in  the  United  States  as 
a  university  adequate  to  our  necessity,  sHid  a  preparatory  seminary. 

This  letter  was  accordingly  communicated  to  the  Assembly  at 
their  next  session,  when  the  following  resolves  were  passed : — 

In  the  House  of  Delegates,  December  1st,  1195. 

"Whereas  the  migration  of  American  youth  to  foreign  countries,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  education,  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of  imbibing  political 
prejudices  disadvantageous  to  their  own  republican  forms  of  government,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  rendered  unnecessary  and  avoided ; 

Resolved,  that  the  plan  contemplated  of  erecting  a  university  in  the  Federal 
City,  where  the  youth  of  the  several  States  may  be  assembled,  and  their  course 
of  education  finished,  deserves  the  countenance  and  support  of  each  State. 

And  whereas,  when  the  General  Assembly  presented  sundry  shares  in  the 
James  River  and  Potomac  Companies  to  George  Washington,  as  a  small  token 
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of  their  gratitude  for  the  great,  eminent,  and  unrivaled  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  this  Commonwealth,  to  the  United  States,  and  the  world  at  large,  in 
support  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equal  government,  it  was  their  wish  and 
desire  that  he  should  appropriate  them  as  he  might  think  best ;  and  whereas, 
the  present  General  Assembly  retain  the  same  high  sense  of  his  virtues,  wis- 
dom, and  patriotism ; 

Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  appropriation  by  the  said  George  Washington  of 
the  aforesaid  shares  in  the  Potomac  Company  to  the  university,  intended  to  be 
erected  in  the  Federal  City,  is  made  in  a  manner  most  worthy  of  public  regard, 
and  of  the  approbation  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Resolred,  also,  that  he  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  aforesaid  shares  in  the 
James  River  Company  to  a  seminary  at  such  place  in  the  upper  country,  as  he 
may  deem  most  convenient  to  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  thereof 

The  following  are  provisions  of  Washington's  last  Will : —  ' 

— As  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  regret  with  me  to  see  the 
youth  of  these  United  States  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  often  before  their  minds  were  formed,  or  they  had  imbibed  any  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  happiness  of  their  own ;  contracting,  too  frequently,  not  only 
habits  of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  but  principles  unfriendly  to  republican 
government,  and  to  the  true  and  genuine  liberties  of  mankind,  which  thereafter 
are  rarely  overcome ;  for  these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent  .wish  to  see  a  plan 
devised  on  a  liberal  scale,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  systematic 
ideas  through  ail  parts  of  this  rising  empire,  thereby  to  do  away  local  attach- 
ments and  State  prejudices,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  would,  or  indeed 
ought  to  admit,  from  our  national  councils.  Looking  anxiously  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  as  this  is  (in  my  estimation),  my  mind 
has  not  been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan  more  likely  to  afreet  the  measure, 
than  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  a  central  part  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  youths  of  fortune  and  talents  from  all  parts  thereof  may  be  sent  for  the 
completion  ef  their  education  in  all  branches  of  polite  literature,  in  arts 
and  sciences,  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  principles  of  politics  and  good  gov- 
ernment ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  in  my  judgment,  by  associa- 
ting with  each  other,  and  forming  friendships  in  juvenile  years,  be  enabled  to 
free  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  those  local  prejudices  and  habitual 
jealousies,  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  which,  when  carried  to  excess, 
are  never-failing  sources  of  disquietude  to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  with 
mischievous  consequences  to  the  country.     Under  these  impressions, 

I  give  and  bequeath  in  perpetuity  the  fifty  shares  which  I  hold  in  the 
Potomac  Company  (under  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,) 
towards  the  endowment  of  a  university  to  be  established  within  the  limits  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government,  if  that 
government  should  incline  to  extend  a  fostering  hand  towards  it ;  and  until 
such  seminary  is  established,  and  the  funds  arising  on  these  shares  be  required 
for  its  support,  my  further  will  and  desire  is,  that  the  profit  accruing  therefrom 
shall,  whenever  the  dividends  are  made,  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  stock  in  the 
bank  of  Columbia,  or  some  other  bank,  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors,  or  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being,  under  the  direction  of 
Congress,  provided  that  honorable  body  should  patronize  the  measure ;  and  the 
dividends  proceeding  therefrom  are  to  be  vested  in  more  stock,  and  so  on  until 
a  sum  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  is  obtained,  of  whjch  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  before  many  years  pass  away,  even  if  no  aid  or 
encouragement  is  given  by  legislative  authority,  or  from  any  other  source. 

The  hundred  shares,  which  I  hold  in  the  James  River  Company,  I  have 
given,  and  now  confirm,  in  perpetuity,  to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Liberty 
Hall  Academy,  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia 

We  shall  continue  this  Historical  Development  of  the  National 

Aspects  of  Education  through  successive  administrations,  down  to 

the  action  of  Congress  at  its  last  session— with  a  notice  of  which 

we  introduce  *  speech  from  Gen.  Garfield  on  the  subject. 
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Speech  of  James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Juke  8th,  1866,  on  a  Bill  "To  Estab- 
lish a  National   Bureau  of   Education,"  reported  by 
the   Select   Committee*  on  the  Memorial  of  the  Na-* 
tional  Association  of  School  Superintendents. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  general  discussion  of  the  bill,  the  previous  question 
upon  the  bill  and  the  pending  amendments  was  demanded  and  seconded,  and 
the  main  question  ordered ; 

Mr.  GARFIELD  spoke  as  follows :  I  did  intend  to  make  a  some- 
what elaborate  statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  select  committee 
recommended  the  passage  of  this  bill ;  but  I  know  the  anxiety  that 
many. gentlemen  feel  to  have  this  debate  concluded,  and  to  allow  the 
private  hills  now  on  the  calendar  and  set  for  this  day,  to  be  disposed 
of,  and  to  complete  as  soon  as  possible  the  work  of  this  session.  I 
will,  therefore,  abandon  my  original  purpose  and  restrict  myself  to  a 
brief  statement  of  a  few  leading  points  in  the  argument,  and  leave 
the  decision  with  the  House.  I  hope  this  waiving  of  a  full  discussion 
of  the  hill  will  not  be  construed  into  a  confession  that  it  is  inferior  in 
importance  to  any  measure  before  the  House ;  for  I  know  of  none 
that  has  a  nobler  object,  or  that  more  vitally  affects  the  future  of  this 
nation. 

I  first  ask  the  House  to  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
involved  in  this  bill.  The  verv  attempt  to  discover  the  amount  of 
pecuniary  and  personal  interest  we  have  in  our  schools  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  law  as  is  here  proposed.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for 
any  complete  or  reliable  statistics  showing  the  educational  condition 
of  the  whole  country.  The  estimates  I  have  made  are  gathered  from '. 
various  sources  and  can  only  be  approximately  correct.  I  am  satis- 
fied, however,  that  they  are  far  below  the  truth. 

Even  by  the  incomplete  and  imperfect  educational  statistics  of  the 

•The  Committee  cone  isted  of  Garfield  at  Ohio,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Boutwell  of 
Mamchoaetto,  Donnelly  of  Minnesota,  Moulton  of  nUnote,  Goodyear  of  New  York,  and  Randall, 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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Census  Bureau,  it  appears  that  in  1860,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  115,224  common  schools,  500,000  school  officers,  150,241 
teachers,  and  5,477,037  scholars ;  thus  showing  that  more  than  six 
millions  of  the  people  of  the.  United  States  are  directly  engaged  in 
the  work  of  education. 

Not  only  has  this  large  proportion  of  our  population  been  thus 
engaged,  but  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  given  fifty-three 
million  acres  of  public  lands  to  fourteen  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  the  old  ordinance  of  1785,  it 
was  provided  that  one  section  of  every  township,  one  thirty-sixth  of 
.all  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  should  be  set  apart  and  held 
forever  sacred  to  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  country.  In  the 
.ordinance  of  1787,  it  was  declared  that  "  religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encour- 
.i«ed.» 

Jt  is  estimated  that  at  least  $50,000,000  have  been  given  in  the 
lUnited.  Slates  by  private  individuals  for  the  support  of  schools.  We 
i  have  thus  an  interest,  even  pecuniarily  considered,  hardly  second  to 
:any  other.  We  have  tolerably  complete  school  statistics  from  only 
seventeen  States  of  the  Union. 

Our  Congressional  Library  contains  no  educational  reports  what- 
ever from  the  remaining  nineteen.  In  those  seventeen  States  there 
are  90,835  schools,  190,000  teacher?,  5,107,285  pupils,  and  $34,000,- 
000  annually  appropriated  by  the  Legislatures  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  common  schools.  Notwithstanding  the  great  expend- 
itures entailed  upon  them  during  five  years  of  war,  they  raised  by 
taxation  $34,000,000  annually  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
In  several  States  of  the  Union  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the 
tax,  imposed  for  State  purposes,  is  for  the  support  of  common 
schools.  And  yet,  gentlemen  are  impatient  because  we  wish  to 
occupy  a  short  time  in  considering  this  bill ! 

I  will  not  trouble  the  House  by  repeating  common-places  so  familiar 
to  every  gentleman  here,  as  that  our  system  of  government  is  based 
upon  the  intelligence,  of  the  people.  But  I  wish  to  suggest  that 
there  never  has  been  a  time  when  all  our  educational  forces  should 
be  in  such  perfeet  activity  as  at  the  present  day. 

Ignorance — stolid  ignorance — is  not  our  most  dangerous  enemy. 
There  is  very  little  of  that  kind  of  ignorance  among  the  white  popu- 
lation of  this  .country. 

In  the  Old  World,  among  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe,  the 
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great  disfranchised  class — the  pariahs  of  political  and  social  life — are 
indeed  ignorant,  mere  inert  masses,  moved  upon  and  controlled  by 
the  intelligent  and  cultivated  aristocracy.  Any  unrepresented  and 
hopelessly  disfranchised  class  in  a  government  will  inevitably  be 
struck  with  intellectual  paralysis.  Our  late  slaves  afford  a  sad 
illustration. 

But  among  the  represented  and  voting  classes  of  this  country, 
where  all  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  every  man  is  a  political 
power  for  good  or  evil,  there  is  but  little  of  the  inertia  of  ignorance. 
The  alternatives  are  not  education  or  no  education ;  but  shall  the 
power  of  the  citizen  be  directed  aright  towards  industry,  liberty,  and 
patriotism,  or,  under  the  baneful  influence  of  false  theories  and  evil 
influences,  shall  it  lead  him  continually  downward  till  it  ruin  both 
him  and  the  government  ? 

If  he  is  not  educated  in  the  school  of  virtue  and  integrity  he  will 
be  educated  in  the  school  of  vice  and  iniquity.  We  are,  there/ore, 
afloat  on  the  sweeping  current ;  we  must  make  head  against  it,  or 
we  shall  go  down  with  it  to  the  saddest  of  destinies. 

According  to  the  census  of  1860  there  were  1,218,311  free  white 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who 
could  not  read  nor  write,  and  871,418  of  those  were  American-born 
citizens.  One-third  of  a  million  of  people  are  being  annually  thrown 
upon  our  shores  from  the  Old  World,  a  large  per  cent  of  whom  are 
uneducated,  and  the  gloomy  total  has  been  swelled  by  the  4,000,000 
slaves  admitted  to  citizenship  by  the  events  of  the  war. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  immense  force  which  we  must  now  confront  by  the 
genius  of  our  institutions  and  the  light  of  our  civilization.  How 
shall  it  be  done  ?  An  American  citizen  can  give  but  one  answer. 
We  must  pour  upon  them  all  the  light  of  our  public  schools.  We 
must  make  them  intelligent,  industrious,  patriotic  citizens,  or  they 
will  drag  us  and  our  children  down  to  their  level.  Does  not  this 
question  rise  to  the  full  height  of  national  importance  and  demand 
the  best  efforts  of  statesmanship  to  adjust  it  ?    Mr.  Mann  has  well  said : 

"  That  legislators  and  rulers  are  responsible.  * 

"  In  our  country  and  in  .our  times  no  man  is  worthy  toe  honored  name  of  a 
statesman  who  does  not  include  the  highest  practicable  education  of  the  people 
in  all  of  his  plans  .of  administration. 

"  He  moy  have  eloquence,  he  may  have  a  knowledge  of  all  history,  diplomacy, 
jurisprudence,  and  by  these  he  may  claim,  in  other  countries,  the  elevated  rank 
of  a  statesman,  but  unless  he  speaks,  plans,  labors  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
for  the  culture  and  edification  of  the  whole  people,  he  is  not,  he  cannot  be  an 
American  statesman." 
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Gentlemen  who  have  discussed  the  bill  this  morning  tell  us  that  it 
will  result  in  great  expense  to  the  government  Whether  an  enter- 
prise is  expensive  or  not  is  altogether  a  relative  question,  to  be 
determined  by  the  importance  of  its  object. 

Now,  what  have  we  done  as  a  nation  in  the  way  of  expenses  ?  In 
1882  we  organized  a  Coast  Survey  Bureau,  and  have  expended 
millions  upon  it.  Its  officers  have  triangulated  thousands  of  miles  of 
our  coasts,  have  made  soundings  of  all  our  bays  and  harbors,  and 
carefully  mapped  the  shoals,  breakers,  and  coast  lines  from  our 
northern  boundary  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  extreme  northern  boundary 
on  the  Pacific  coast  They  have  established  eight  hundred  tidal 
stations  to  observe  the  fluctuations  of  the  tides.  We  have  expended 
vast  sums  in  order  perfectly  to  know  the  topography  of  our  coasts, 
lakes  and  rivers,  that  we  might  make  navigation  more  safe.  Is  it  of 
no  consequence  that  we  explore  the  boundaries  of  that  wonderful 
intellectual  empire  which  incloses  within  its  domain  the  fate  of  suc- 
ceeding generations,  and  of  this  republic  ?  The  children  of  to-day  will 
be  the  architects  of  our  country's  destiny  in  1900. 

We  have  established  an  Astronomical  Observatory  where  the 
movements  of  the  stars  are  watched,  latitude  and  longitude  calculated, 
and  chronometers  regulated  for  the  benefit  of  navigation.  For  this 
Observatory  we  pay  one  third  of  a  million  per  annum.  Is  it  of  no 
consequence  that  we  observe  the  movements  of  those  intellectual  lights 
which  shall,  in  the  time  to  come,  be  guiding  stars  in  our  national 
firmament  ? 

We  have  established  a  Light-House  Board  who  are  employing  all 
the  aids  of  science,  to-  discover  the  best  modes  of  regulating  the 
beacons  upon  our  shores ;  they  are  placing  buoys  as  way-marks  to 
guide  ships  safely  into  our  harbors.  Will  you  not  create  a  light-house 
board  to  set  up  beacons  for  the  coming  generation,  not  as  lights  to  the 
eye,  but  to  the  mind  and  heart,  that  shall  lead  them  safely  in  the 
perilous  voyage  of  life,  and  enable  them  to  transmit  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  those  who  shall  come  after  them  ? 

We  have  set  on  foot  a  score  of  expeditions  tp  explore  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  this  and  other  countries. 
We  have  expended  money  without  stint  to  explore  the  Amazon  and 
the  Jordan,  Chili  and  Japan,  the  gold  shores  of  the  Colorado  and  the 
copper  cliffs  of  Lake  Superior;  to  gather  and  publish  the  great  facts 
of  science,  and  to  exhibit  the  material  resources  of  physical  nature. 
Will  you  refuse  the  pitiful  sum  of  $18,000  to  collect  and  record  the 
intellectual  resources  of  this  country,  the  elements  that  lie  behind  all 
material  wealth  and  make  it  either  a  curse  or  a  blessing? 
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We  have  paid  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  survey  of 
the  route  for  the  Pacific  railroad,  and  have  published  the  results  at  a 
great  cost  in  thirteen  quarto  volumes,  with  accompanying  maps  and 
charts.  The  money  for  these  purposes  was  freely  expended,  and  now, 
when  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate  $13,000  to  aid  in  increasing  the 
intelligence  of  those  who  will  use  that  great  continental  highway 
when  it  is  completed,  we  are  reminded  of  our  debts,  and  warned 
against  increasing  our  expenditures.  It  is  difficult  to  treat  such  an  ob- 
jection with  the  respect  that  always  is  due  in  this  hall  of  legislation. 

We  have  established  a  Patent  Office  where  are  annually  accumu- 
lated thousands  of  models  of  new  machinery  invented  by  our  people. 
Will  you  make  no  expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  the  intelligence  that 
shall  stand  behind  that  machinery  and  be  its  controller  ?  Will  you 
bestow  all  your  favors  upon  the  engine,  and  ignore  the  engineer  ?  I 
will  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  this  House  by  waiting  to  prove  that 
money  paid  for  education  is  the  most  economical  of  all  expenditure ; 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  reduce  crime  than  to  ouild  jails ;  that  achooi 
houses  are  less  expensive  than  rebellions.  A  tenth  of  our  national 
debt  expended  in  public  education  fifty  years  ago  would  have  saved 
us  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  late  war.  A  far  less  sum  may  save 
our  children  from  a  still  greater  calamity. 

We  expend  hundreds  of  thousands  annually  to  promote  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country ;  to  introduce  the  best  methods  in 
husbandry.  Is  it  not  of  more  consequence  to  do  something  for  the 
fanner  of  the  future  than  for  the  farm  of  to-day  ? 

As  man  is  more  precious  than  soil,  as  the  immortal  spirit  is  nobler 
than  the  clod  it  animates,  so  is  the  object  of  this  bill  more  important 
than  any  mere  pecuniary  interest 

The  genius  of  our  government  does  not  allow  us  to  establish  a  com- 
pulsory system  of  education,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  There  are  States  in  this  Union,  however,  which  have 
a  lop  ted  a  compulsory  system,  and  perhaps  that  is  well.  It  is  for  each 
State  to  determine.  A  distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
told  me  lately  that  it  is  now  the  law  in  that  State  that  every  child 
within  its  borders  shall  attend  school,  and  that  every  vagrant  child 
s'.iall  be  taken  in  charge  by  the  authorities  and  sent  to  school.  It 
may  be  well  for  other  States  to  pursue  the  same  course ;  but  probably 
the  general  government  can  do  nothing  of  the  sort  Whether  it  has 
the  right  of  compulsory  control  or  not,  we  propose  none  in  this  bilL 

But  we  do  propose  to  use  that  power,  so  effective  in  this  country, 
of  letting  in  light  on  subjects,  and  holding  them  up  to  the  verdict  of 
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public  opinion.  If  it  could  be  published  annually  from  this  capitol, 
through  every  school  district  of  the  United  States,  that  there  are 
States  in  the  Union  that  have  no  system  of  common  schools ;  and  if 
their  records  could  be  placed  beside  the  records  of  such  States  as 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  other  States  that 
have  a  common  school  system,  the  mere  statement  of  the  fact 
would  rouse  their  energies,  and  compel  them  for  shame  to  educate 
their  children.  It  would  shame  out  of  their  delinquency  all  the 
delinquent  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  called  upon  to-day  to  point  to  that  in  my 
own  State  of  which  I  am  most  proud,  I  would  not  point  to  any  of*  the 
flaming  lines  of  her  military  record,  to  the  heroic  men  and  the  bril- 
liant officers  she  gave  to  the  late  contest:  I  would  not  point  to  any 
of  her  leading  men  of  the  past  or  the  present ;  but  I  would  point  to 
her  common  schools ;  I  would  point  to  the  honorable  fact  that  in  the 
great  struggle  of  five^years  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  she 
has  expended  $12,000,000  for  the  support  of  her  public  schools.  I 
do  not  include  in  that  amount  the  sums  expended  upon  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  fifty-two  per 
cent  of  Che  taxation  of  Ohio  for  the  last  five  years,  aside  from  the 
war  tax  and  the  tax  for  the  payment  of  her  public  debt,  has>  been  for 
the  support  of  her  schools.  I  would  point  to  the  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  other  cities  of  the  State,  if  I  desired  a 
stranger  to  see  the  glory  of  Ohio.  I  would  point  to  the  thirteen 
thousand  school  houses  and  the  seven  hundred  thousand  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  Ohio.  I  would  point  to  the  $3,000,000  she  has  paid  for 
schools  during  the  last  year  alone.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
proper  gauge  by  which  to  measure  the  progress  and  glory  of  States. 

Gentlemen  tell  us  there  is  no  need  of  this  bill — the  States  are 
doing  well  enough  now.  Do  they  know  through  what  a  struggle 
every  State  has  come  up,  that  has  secured  a  good  system  of  common 
schools.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  the  example  of  Pennsylvania.  Not- 
withstanding the  early  declaration  of  William  Penn — 

"  That  which  makes  a  good  constitution  must  keep  it,  namely,  men  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue  ;  qualities  that  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inherit- 
ance must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth,  for  which 
spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony  all  that  is  saved  is  lost/' 

notwithstanding  that  wise  master  builder  incorporated  this  sentiment 
in  his  "  framework  of  government "  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
governor  and  council  u  to  establish  and  support  public  schools ;"  not- 
withstanding Benjamin  Franklin,  from  the  first  hour  he  became  a 
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citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  inculcated  the  value  of  useful  knowledge  to 
every  human  being  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  by  his  personal  and 
pecuniary  effort  did  establish  schools  and  a  college  for  Philadelphia ; 
notwithstanding  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  made  it  obligatory 
upon  the  Legislature  to  foster  the  education  of  the  citizens ;  notwith- 
standing all  this,  it  was  not  till  1838-84  that  a  system  of  common 
schools,  supported  in  part  by  taxation  of  property  of  the  State,  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all  the  children  of  the  State,  was  established 
by  law;  and  although  the  law  was  passed  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  so  foreign  was  the 
idea  of  public  schools  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  so  odious  was  the 
idea  of  taxation  for  this  purpose,  that  even  the  poor  who  were  to  be 
specially  benefited,  were  so  deluded  by  political  demagogues  as  to  clamor 
for  its  repeal. 

Many  members  who  voted  for  the  law  lost  their  nominations,  and 
others,  although  nominated,  lost  their  election.  Some  were  weak 
enough  to  pledge  themselves  to  a  repeal  of  the  law ;  and  in  the 
session  of  1835  there  was  an  almost  certain  prospect  of  its  repeal 
and  the  adoption  in  its  place  of  an  odious  and  limited  provision  for 
educating  the  children  of  the  poor  by  themselves.  In  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  debate,  when  the  hearts  of  the  original  friends  of  the 
system  were  failing  from  fear,  there  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
one  of  its  early  champions,  one*  who,  though  not  a  native  of  the  State, 
felt  the  disgrace  which  the  repeal  of  this  law  would  inflict,  like  a 
knife  in  his  bosom ;  one  who,  though  no  kith  or  kin  of  his  would  be 
benefited  by  the  operations  of  the  system,  and  though  he  should  share 
its  burdens,  he  would  only  partake  with  every  citizen  in  its  blessings ; 
one  who  had  voted  for  the  orginal  law  although  introduced  by  his 
political  opponents,  and  who  had  defended  and  gloried  in  his  vote 
before  an  angry  and  unwilling  constituency ;  this  man,  then  in  the 
beginning  of  his  public  career,  threw  himself  into  the  conflict,  and  by 
his  earnest  and  brave  eloquence  saved  the  law,  and  gave  a  noble 
system  of  common  schools  to  Pennsylvania. 

I  doubt  if,  at  this  hour,  after  the  thirty  years  crowded  full,  of  suc- 
cessful labors  at  the  bar,  before  the  people,  and  in  halls  of  legis- 
lation, the  venerable  and  distinguished  member  [Mr.  Stevens],  who 
now  represents  a  portion  of  the  same  State  in  this  House,  can  recall 
any  speech  of  his  life  with  half  the  pleasure  he  does  that,  for  no 
measure  with  which  his  name  has  been  connected  is  so  fraught  with 
blessings  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children,  and  to  homes  innu- 
merable. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  his  brave  speech,  and  I  ask 
the  clerk  to  read  the  passages  I  have  marked : 
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"  I  am  comparatively  a  stranger  among  you,  born  in  another,  in  a  distant 
State;  no  parent  or  kindred  of  mine  did,  does,  or  probably  ever  will  dwell 
within  your  borders.  I  have  none  of  those  strong  cords  to  bind  me  to  your 
honor  and  your  interest ;  yet,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  on  earth  which  I  ardent- 
iy  desire  above  all  others,  it  is  to  see  Pennsylvania  standing  up  in  her  intellectual, 
as  she  confessedly  does  in  her  physical  resources,  high  above  all  her  confederate 
rivals.  How  shameful  then,  would  it  be  for  these  her  native  sons,  to  feel  less 
so,  when  the  dust  of  their  ancestors  is  mingled  with  her  soil,  their  friends  and 
relatives  enjoy  her  present  prosperty,  and  their  descendants,  for  long  ages  to 
come,  will  partake  of  her  happiness  or  misery,  her  glory  or  her  infamy  I "  *  * 
\  «•  In  giving  this  law  to  posterity,  you  act  the  part  of  the  philanthropist,  by 
bestowing  upon  the  poor  as  well  as  tne  rich,  the  greatest  earthly  boon  which 
they  are  capable  of  receiving ;  you  act  the  part  of  the  philosopher  by  pointing, 
if  you  do  not  lead  them,  up  the  hill  of  science ;  you  act  the  part  of  the  hero,  if 
it  be  true,  as  you  say,  that  popular  vengeance  follows  close  upou  your  foot- 
steps. Here  then,  if  you  wish  true  popularity,  is  a  theater  on  which  you  may 
acquire  it."  *  *  * 

44  Let  all,  therefore,  who  would  sustain  the  character  of  the  philosopher  or 
philanthropist,  sustain  this  law.  Those  who  would  add  thereto  the  glory  of 
the  hero,  can  acquire  it  here ;  for,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  am  willing  to  admit  that  but  little  less  dangerous  to  the  public  man  is 
the  war-club  and  battle-axe  of  savage  ignorance  than  to  the  lion-hearted  Richard 
was  the  keen  cimeter  of  the  Saracen.  He  who  would  oppose  it,  either  through 
inability  to  comprehend  the  advantages  of  general  education,  or  from  unwill- 
ingness to  bestow  them  on  all  his  fellow  citizens,  even  to  the  lowest  and  the 
poorest,  or  from  dread  of  popular  vengeance,  seems  to  want  either  the  head  of 
the  philosopher,  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist,  or  the  nerve  of  the  hero." 

He  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  this  law,  which  he  helped  to  found 
in  1834,  and  more  than  any  other  man  was  instrumental  in  saving 
from  repeal  in  1835,  expanded  and  consolidated  into  a  noble  system 
of  public  instruction.  Twelve  thousand  schools  have  been  built 
by  the  voluntary  taxation  of  the  people,  to  the  amount,  for  school 
houses  alone,  of  nearly  ten  million  dollars.  Many  millions  of  chil- 
dren have  been  educated  in  these  schools.  More  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  attended  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  in  1864-65, 
and  their  annual  cost,  provided  by  voluntary  taxation  in  the  year 
1864,  was  nearly  three  million  dollars,  giving  employment  to  sixteen 
thousand  teachers. 

It  is  glory  enough  for  one  man  to  have  connected  his  name  so 
honorably  with  the  original  establishment  and  effective  defense  of 
6uch  a  system. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge  among  the  young ;  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  parents  for  their  children,  are  agencies  power- 
ful enough  to  establish  and  maintain  thorough  and  comprehensive 
systems  of  education. 
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This  suggestion  is  answered  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  publicists 
and  political  economists.  They  all  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  "  De- 
mand and  Supply  "  does  not  apply  to  educational  wants.  Even  the 
most  extreme  advocates  of  the  principle  of  laissez  faire  as  a  sound 
maxim  of  political  philosophy,  admit  that  governments  must  interfere 
in  aid  of  education.  We  must  not  wait  for  the  wants  of  the  rising 
generation  to  be  expressed  in  a  demand  for  means  of  education.  We 
must  ourselves  discover  and  supply  their  needs,  before  the  time  for 
supplying  them  has  forever  passed.    John  Stuart  Mill  says : 

44  Bat  there  are  other  things,  of  the  worth  of  which  the  demand  of  the 
market  is  by  no  means  a  test ;  things  of  which  the  utility  does  not  consist  in 
ministering  to  inclinations,  nor  in  serving  the  daily  uses  of  life,  and  the  want 
of  which  is  least  felt  where  the  need  is  greatest.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of 
those  things  which  are  chiefly  useful  as  tending  to  raise  the  character  of  human 
beings.    The  uncultivated  can  not  be  judges  of  cultivation. 

44  Those  who  most  need  to  be  made  wiser  and  better,  usually  desire  it  least, 
and  if  they  desired  it,  would  be  incapable  of  finding  the  way  to  it  by  their  own 
lights.  It  will  continually  happen  on  the  voluntary  system,  that,  the  end  not 
being  desired,  the  means  will  not  be  provided  at  all,  or  that  the  persons  requir- 
ing improvement  having  an  imperfect  or  altogether  erroneous  conception  of 
what  they  want,  the  supply  called  forth  by  the  demand  of  the  market,  will  be 
any  thing  but  what  is  really  required.  Now  any  well  intentioned  and  tolerably 
civilized  government  may  think,  without  presumption,  that  it  does,  or  ought  to 
possess  a  degree  of  cultivation  above  the  average  of  the  community  which  it 
rules,  and  that  it  should,  therefore,  be  capable  of  offering  better  education  and 
better  instruction  to  the  people,  than  the  greater  number  of  them  would 
spontaneously  select 

44  Education,  therefore,  is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  admitsible  in  prin- 
ciple that  the  government  should  provide  for  the  people.  The  case  is  one  to 
which  the  reasons  of  the  non-interference  principle  do  not  necessarily  or  uni- 
versally extend. 

4.4  With  regard  to  elementary  education,  the  exception  to  ordinary  rules  may, 
I  conceive,  justifiably  be  carried  still  further.  There  are  certain  primary  ele- 
ments and  means  of  knowledge  which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that 
all  human  beings  born  into  the  community  should  acquire  during  childhood.  If 
their  parents,  or  those  on  whom  they  depend,  have  the  -power  of  obtaining  for 
them  this  instruction,  and  fail  to  do  it,  they  commit  a  double  breach  of  duty; 
toward  the  children  themselves,  and  toward  the  members  of  the  community 
generally,  who  are  all  liable  to  suffer  seriously  from  the  consequences  of  ignor- 
ance and  want  of  education  in  their  fellow  citizens.  It  is,  therefore,  an  allowable 
exercise  of  government  to  impose  on  parents  the  legal  obligation  of  giving 
elementary  instruction  to  children.  This,  however,  can  not  fairly  be  done  with- 
out taking  measures  to  insure  that  such  instruction  shall  always  be  accessible 
to  them,  either  gratuitously   r  at  a  trifling  expense." 

This  is  the  testimony  of  economic  science.    I  trust  the  statesmen 
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of  this  Congress  will  not  think  the  subject  of  education  too  humble 
a  theme  for  their  most  serious  consideration.  It  has  engaged  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  best  men  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
especially  of  modern  statesmen  and  philanthropists. 

I  will  fortify  myself  in  the  positions  I  have  taken  ty  quoting  the 
authority  of  a  few*  men  who  are  justly  regarded  as  teachers  of  the 
human  race.  If  I  keep  in  their  company  I  can  not  wander  far  from 
the  truth.     I  can  not  greatly  err  while  I  am  guided  by  their  counsel 

In  his  eloquent  essay  entitled  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Common' 
wealth,  John  Milton  said : 

44  To  make  the  people  fittest  to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  govern,  will 
be  to  mend  our  corrupt  and  faulty  education,  to  teach  the  people  faith,  not 
without  virtue,  temperance,  modesty,  sobriety,  economy,  justice ;  not  to  admire 
wealth  or  honor ;  to  hate  turbulence  and  ambition ;  to  place  every  one  bis 
private  welfare  and  happiness  in  the  public  peace,  liberty  and  safety/' 

England's  most  venerable  living  statesman,  Lord  Brougham,  en- 
forced the  same  truth  in  these  noble  words : 

"  Lawgivers  of  England !  I  charge  ye,  have  a  care f  Be  well  assured  that 
the  contempt  lavished  upon  the  cabals  of  Constantinople,  when  the  council  dis- 
puted on  a  text,  while  the  enemy,  the  derider  of  all  their  texts,  was  thundering 
at  the  gate,  will  be  a  token  of  respect  compared  with  the  loud  shout  of  uni- 
versal scorn  which  all  mankind  in  all  ages  will  send  up  against  you,  if  you 
stand  still  and  suffer  a  far  deadlier  foe  than  the  Turcoman, — suffer  the  parent 
of  all  evil,  all  falsehood,  all  hypocrisy,  all  discharity,  all  self-seeking — him  who 
covers  over  with  pretexts  of  conscience  the  pitfalls  that  he  digs  for  the  souls  on 
which  he  preys, — to  stalk  about  the  fold  and  lay  waste  its  inmates — stand  still 
and  make  no  head  against  him,  upon  the  vain  pretext  to  soothe  your  indolence, 
that  your  action  is  obstructed  by  religious  cabals — upon  the  far  more  guilty 
speculation,  that  by  playing  a  party  game  you  can  turn  the  hatred  of  conflicting 
professors  to  your  selfish  purposes! 

" Let  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will;  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age. 
There  is  another  personage  abroad,  a  person  less  imposing — in  the  eye  of  some 
insignificant.  The  Schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  I  trust  to  him,  armed  with  his 
primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  uniform  array." 

Xx)rd  Brougham  gloried  in  the  title  of  schoolmaster,  and  contrasted 
his  work  with  that  of  the  military  conqueror  in  these  words  : 

"  The  conqueror  stalks  onward  with  the  '  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war,'  banners  flying,  shouts  rending  the  air,  guns  thundering,  and  martial  music 
pealing,  10  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  lamentations  for  the 
slain.  Not  thus  the  schoolmaster  in  his  peaceful  vocation.  He  meditates  and 
prepares  in  secret  the  plans  which  are  to  bless  mankind;  he  slowly  gathers 
arouud  him  those  who  are  to  further  their  execution;  he  quietly,  though  firmly, 
advances  in.  his  humble  path  laboring  steadily,  but  calmly,  till  he  has  opened  to 
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the  light  all  the  recesses  of  ignorance,  and  torn  up  by  the  roots  the  weeds  of 
rice.  His  is  a  progress  not  to  be  compared  with  any  thing  like  a  march ;  but 
it  leads  to  a  far  more  brilliant  triumph,  and  to  laurels  more  imperishable  than  the 
destroyer  of  his  species,  the  scourge  of  the  world,  ever  won." 

The  learned  and  brilliant  Guizot,  who  regarded  his  work  in  the 
office  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  government  of  France, 
the  noblest  and  most  valuable  work  of  his  life,  has  led  us  this  valu- 
able testimony  • 

"  Universal  education  is  henceforth  one  of  the  guarantees  of  liberty  and 
social  stability.     As  every  principle  of  our  government  is  founded  on  justice 
and  reason,  to  diffuse  education  among  the  people,  to  develop  their  understand- 
ings and  enlighten  their  minds,  is  to  strengthen  their  constitutional  government 
*  and  secure  its  stability." 

In  his  Farewell  Address,  Washington  wrote  these  words  of  wise 
counsel : 

"  Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened." 

In' his  Inaugural  Message,  when  first  taking  the  Presidential  chair, 
the  elder  Adams  said : 

44  The  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  legislature  in  making  liberal  appropria- 
tions in  money  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  is  an  equal 
honor  to  them  and  to  their  constituents,  a  proof  of  their  veneration  for  letters 
and  science,  and  a  portent  of  great  and  lasting  good  to  North  and  South  America 
and  to  the  world.  Great  is  truth — great  is  liberty—great  is  humanity— and 
they  must  and  will  prevail." 

Chancellor  Kent  used  this  decided  language  : 

"  The  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  uneducated,  defrauds  the 
community  of  a  lawful  citiaen,  and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nuisance.'' 

I  shall  conclude  the  citation  of  opinions  with  the  stirring  words  of 
Edward  Everett: 

"  I  know  not  to  what  we  can  better  liken  the  strong  appetence  of  the  mind 
for  improvement  than  to  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  knowledge  and  truth, 
mot  how  can  we  better  describe  the  province  of  education  than  to  say,  it  does 
that  for  the  intellect  which  is  done  for  the  body,  when  it  receives  the  care  and 
nourishment  which  are  necessary  for  its  growth,  health  and  strength. 

"From  this  comparison  I  think  I  derive  new  views  of  the  importance  of 
education.    It  Is  now  a  solemn  duty,  a  tender,  sacred  trust. 

"  What  t  feed  a  child's  body,  and  let  his  soul  hunger  I  pamper  his  limbs  and 
starve  his  faculties  I 
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"Plant  the  earth,  cover  a  thousand  bills  with  your  droves  of  cattle,  pursue 
.  the  fish  to  their  hiding  places  in  the  sea,  and  spread  out  your  wheat  fields  across 
the  plains  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  that  body,  which  will  soon  be  as 
cold  and  senseless  as  their  poorest  clod,  and  let  the  pure  spiritual  essence  within 
you,  with  all  its  glorious  capacities  for  improvement,  languish  and  pine !  What ! 
build  factories,  turn  in  rivers  upon  the  waterwheels,  unchain  the  imprisoned 
spirits  of  steam,  to  weave  a  garment  for  the  body,  and  let  the  soul  remain 
unadorned  and  naked ! 

"  What !  send  out  your  vessels  to  the  farthest  ocean,  and  make  battle  with 
the  monsters  of  the  deep,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  lighting  up  your 
dwellings  and  workshops,  and  prolonging  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  meat  that 
perisheth,  and  permit  that  vital  spark,  which  God  has  kindled,  which  He  has 
intrusted  to  our  care,  to  be  fanned  into  a  bright  and  heavenly  flame ;  permit  it, 
I  say,  to  languish  and  go  out ! " 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  good  things  have  been  said,  and  so 
few  things  done  by  our  national  statesmen  in  favor  of  education.  If 
we  inquire  what  has  been  done  by  the  governments  of  other  countries 
to  support  and  advance  public  education,  we  are  compelled  to  confess 
with  shame  that  every  government  in  Christendom  has  given  a  more 
intelligent  and  effective  support  to  schools  than  has  our  own. 

The  free  cities  of  Germany  organized  the  earliest  school  systems 
after  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  The  present  schools  of 
Hamburg  have  existed  more  than  1,000  years.  The  earliest  school 
codes  were  framed  in  the  Duchy  of  Wurtemburg,  in  1565,  and  in  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony  in  1580.  Under  these  codes  were  established 
systems  of  schools,  more  perfect,  it  is  claimed,  than  the  school  system 
of  any  State  of  the  American  union.  Their  systems  embraced  the 
gymnasium  and  the  university,  and  were  designed,  as  their  lawB 
expressed  it,  "  to  carry  youth  from  the  elements  to  the  degree  of 
culture  demanded  for  offices  in  church  and  state." 

The  educational  institutions  of  Prussia  are  too  well  known  to  need 
a  comment.  It  is  a  sufficient  index  of  their  aim  and  high  character 
that  a  late  Prussian  school  officer  said  of  his  official  duties : 

"  I  promised  God  that  I  would  look  upon  every  Prussian  peasant-child  as  a 
being -who  could  complain  of  me  before  God  if  1  did  not  provide  for  him  the 
best  education  as  a  man  and  a  christian  which  it  was  possible  for  me  to  provide." 

France  did  not  think  herself  dishonored  by  learning  from  a  nation 
which  she  had  lately  conquered ;  for  when,  in  1831,  she  began  to 
provide  more  fully  for  the  education  of  her  people,  she  sent  the  phil- 
osopher Cousin  to  Holland  and  Prussia,  to  stucjy  and  report  upon  the 
schools  of  those  States.  Guizot  was  made  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  held  the  office  from  1832  to  1837.    In  1833  the  report 
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of  Cousin  was  published,  and  the  educational  system  of  France  was 
established  on  the  Prussian  model 

No  portion  of  his  brilliant  career  reflects  more  honor  upon  Guizot 
than  his  five  years'  work  for  the  schools  of  France.  The  fruits  of 
his  labors  were  not  lost  in  the  revolutions  that  followed.  The  present 
emperor  is  giving  his  best  efforts  to  the  perfection  and  maintenance 
of  schools,  and  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  profession  of  the  teacher 
more  honorable  and  desirable  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  have  obtained 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France, 
which  exhibits  the  present  state  of  education  in  that  empire. 

At  the  last  enumeration  there  were  in  France,  in  the  colleges  and 
lyceums,  65,832  pupils,  in  the  secondary  schools,  200,000,  and  in  the 
primary  or  common  schools,  4,720,234. 

Besides  the  large  amount  raised  by  local  taxation,  the  imperial 
government  appropriated,  during  the  year  1865,  2,349,051  francs  for 
the  support  of  primary  schools. 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  regular  professions  in  France,  and  the  govern- 
ment offers  prizes,  and  bestows  honors  upon  the  successful  instructor 
of  children.  During  the  year  1865,  1,154  prizes  were  distributed  to 
teachers  in  primary  schools. 

An  order  of  honor,  and  a  medal  worth  250  francs,  is  awarded  to 
the  best  teacher  in  each  commune. 

After  a  long  and  faithful  service  ia  his  profession,  the  teacher  is 
retired  on  half  pay,  and,  if  broken  down  in  health,  is  pensioned  for 
life.  In  1865,  there  were  4,245  teachers  on  the  pension  list  of 
France.  The  Minister  says  in  his  report :  "  The  statesmen  of  France 
have  determined  to  show  that  the  country  knows  how  to  honor  those 
who  serve  her  even  in  obscurity." 

Since  1862,  10,243  libraries  for  the  use  of  common  schools  have 
been  established,  and  they  now  contain  1,117,352  volumes,  more  than 
a  third  of  which  have  been  furnished  by  the  imperial  government 
Half  a  million  text-books  are  furnished  for  the  use  of  children  who 
are  too  poor  to  buy  them.  It  is  the  policy  of  France  to  affqrd  the 
means  of  education  to  every  child  in  the  empire. 

When  we  compare  the  conduct  of  other  governments  with  our 
own,  we  can  not  accuse  ourselves  so  much  of  illiberality,  as  of  reck- 
less folly  in  the  application  of  our  liberality  to  the  support  of  schools. 
No  government  has  expended  so  much  to  so  little  purpose.  To  four- 
teen States  alone  we  have  given,  for  the  support  of  schools,  83,000 
square  miles  of  land ;  or  an  amount  of  territory  nearly  equal  to  two 
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such  States  as  Ohio.  But  how  has  this  bountiful  appropriation  been 
applied  ?  This  chapter  in  our  history  has  never  been  written.  No 
member  of  this  House  or  the  Senate ;  no  executive  officer  of  the 
government  now  knows,  and  no  man  ever  did  know,  what  disposition 
has  been  made  of  this  immense  bounty.  This  bill  requires  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  report  to  Congress  what  lands  have 
been  given  to  schools,  and  how  the  proceeds  have  been  applied.  If 
we  are  not  willing  to  follow  the  example  of  our  lathers  in  giving,  let 
us,  at  least,  perpetuate  the  record  of  their  liberality,  and  preserve  its 
beneficent  results. 

Mr.  Speaker :  I  have  thus  hurriedly  and  imperfectly  exhibited  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  education  of  American 
youth  ;  the  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  which  demand  at  this  time, 
an  increase  of  our  educational  forces  ;  the  failure  of  a  majority  of 
the  States  to  establish  school  systems ;  the  long  struggles  through 
which  others  have  passed  in  achieving  success,  and  the  humiliating 
contrast  between  the  action  of  our  government,  and  those  of  other 
nations  in  reference  to  education;  but  I  can  not  close  without 
referring  to  the  bearing  of  this  measure  upon  the  peculiar  work  of 
this  Congress. 

When  the  history  of  the  XXXIX  Congress  is  written,  it  will  be 
recorded  that  two  great  purposes  inspired  it,  and  made  their  impress 
upon  all  its  efforts,  viz :  to  build  up  free  States  on  the  ruins  of 
slavery,  and  to  extend  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

Before  the  divine  Architect  builded  order  out  of  chaos,  He  said, 
"  let  there  be  light."  Shall  we  commit  the  fatal  mistake  of  building 
up  free  States  without  expelling  the  darkness  in  which  slavery 
shrouded  them?  Shall  we  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  citizenship  and 
make  no  provision  to  increase  the  intelligence  of  the  citizen  ? 

I  share  most  fully  in  the  aspirations  of  this  Congress,  and  give  my 
most  cordial  support  to  its  policy ;  but  I  believe  its  work  will  prove 
a  disastrous  failure  unless  it  makes  the  schoolmaster  its  ally,  and  aids 
him  in  preparing  the  children  of  the  United  States  to  perfect  the 
work  now  begun. 

The  stork  is  a  sacred  bird  in  Holland,  and  is  protected  by  public 
law,  because  it  destroys  those  insects  which  would  undermine  the 
dikes  and  let  the  sea  again  overwhelm  the  rich  fields  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Shall  this  government  do  nothing  to  foster  and  strengthen 
those  educational  agencies  which  alone  can  shield  the  coming  genera- 
tion from  ignorance  and  vice,  and  make  it  the  impregnable  bulwark 
of  liberty  and  law  ? 
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I  know  that  this  measure  presents  few  attractions  to  those  whose 
chief  work  is  to  watch  the  political  movements  that  relate  only  to 
nominating  conventions  and  elections.  The  mere  politician  will  see 
in  it  nothing  valuable,  for  the  millions  of  children  to  be  benefited  by 
it,  can  give  him  no  votes.  But  I  appeal  to  those  who  care  more  for 
the  future  safety  and  glory  of  this  nation  than  for  any  mere  tempo- 
rary advantage,  to  aid  in  giving  to  education  the  public  recognition 
and  active  support  of  the  Federal  government 


The  final  action  of  the  House  on  the  bill  was  not  reached  till  the  19th  of  June, 
when  the  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  PO 
yeas  to  44  nays,  with  the  following  title  and  provisions 

AX  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hon*e  of  Representative*  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  (Jonqre**  assembled,  That  there  shall  be  established,  at  the  city 
of  Washington,  a  Department  o£  Education  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such 
statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the 
organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  ana  methods  of 
teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of 
education  throughout  the  country. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  1  resi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  department  here- 
in established,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  and  who  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  his  depart- 
ment, who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  one  clerk 
who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  eighteen. hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  one 
clerk  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which  said 
clerks  shall  be  subject  to  the  appointing  and  removing  power  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the  results  of 
his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  ana 
recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  this 
department  is  established.  In  the  first  report  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  under  this  act  there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several 
grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  several  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising 
tnerefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be 
determined.  # 

Skc.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  proper  offices  for  the  use  of  the 
department  herein  established. 

The  Bill,  in  the  Senate,  was  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, who  recommended  its  passage  without  amendment ;  and,  after  a  debate 
on  the  26th  of  Feb.,  1867,  on  a  motion  to  substitute  Bureau  for  Department, 
was  passed  without  division  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  signed  by  the  President 
on  the  2d.  On  the  11th  of  March,  Henry  Barnard  was  nominated  by  President 
Johnson,  on  the  16th  was  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  and 
on  the  17  th  entered  on  the  duties  of  Commissioner  of  Education. 


NATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  undersigned  desires  to  obtain,  as  early  as  practicable,  accurate  but  con- 
densed information  of  the  designation,  history,  and  present  condition  of  every 
Institution  and  Agency  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  name,  resi- 
dence, and  special  work  of  every  person  in  the  administration,  instruction,  and 
management  of  the  same.  Any  response  to  this  Circular  in  reference  to  any  In- 
stitution, Agency,  or  subject  included  in  the  following  Schedule,  addressed  to  the 
Department  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  indorsed  "official,"  is  enti- 
tled, by  direction  of  the  Postmaster  General,  to  be  conveyed  by  mail  free  of  post- 
age, and  will  be  thankfully  received  by 

HENRY  BARNARD, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SCHEDULE  OF  INFORMATION    SOUGHT    RESPECTING  SYSTEMS,   INSTITUTIONS,  AND 
AGENCIES  OP  EDUCATION. 

A*    General  Condition,  (of  District,  Village.  City,  County,  State.) 
Territorial  Extant,  Municipal  Organization,  Population,  Valuation,  Receipts,  aod  Expenditures 
for  all  public  purposes. 

B.  System  of  Public  Ins  tract  ion* 

C.  Incorporated  Institutions?  and  Aher  Schools  and  Agen- 
cies of  Education* 

I.  ELEMENTARY  OR  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 
(Public,  Private,  and  Denominational;  and  for  boy*  or  girls.) 
IF.  ACADEMIC  OR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

(Institutions  mainly  devoted  to  studies  not  taught  in  the  Elementary  School*,  and  to  preparation 
for  College  or  Special  Schools ) 
in.  COLLEGIATE  OR  SUPERIOR  EDUCATION. 
(Institutions  entitled  by  law  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Science.) 

IV.  PROFESSIONAL,  SPECIAL,  OR  CLASS  EDUCATION. 

(Institutions  having  special  studies  and  training,  such  as— 1.  Theology.  8.  Law.  3.  Medi- 
cine. 4.  Teaching.  5.  Agriculture.  6.  Architecture,  (Design  and  Construction.)  7.  Technol- 
ogy—Polytechnic. 8.  Engineering,  (Civil  or  Mechanical.)  9.  War,  (on  land  or  sea.)  10.  Busi- 
ness or  Trade.  11.  Navigation.  12.  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  13.  Drawing  and  Painting. 
14.  Music.  15.  Deaf-mutes.  16.  Blind.  J7.  Idiotic.  18.  Juvenile  offenders.  19.  Orpnans. 
SO.  Girls.  21.  Colored  or  Freed  men.  22.  Manual  or  Industrial.  23.  JVM  specified  above— 
such  as  Chemistry  and  its  applications— Modern  Languages— Natural  History  and  Geology- 
Steam  and  its  applications,— Pharmacy— Veterinary  Surgery,  etc.) 

V.  SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

1.  Sunday  and  Mission  Schools.  2.  Apprentice  Schools.  3.  Evening  Schools.  4.  Courses  of 
Lectures.  5.  Lyceums  for  Debates.  6.  Reading  Rooms— Periodicals.  7.  Libraries  of  Reference 
or  Circulation.  8.  Gymnasiums,  Boat  and  Ball  Clubs,  and  other  Athletic  Exercises.  9.  Pub 
lie  Gardens,  Parks  and  Concerts.    10.  JVof  specified  above. 

VI.  SOCIETIES,  INSTITUTES,  MUSEUMSw  CABINETS,  AND  GALLERIES  FOR 
THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  AND  THE  ARTS. 

VII.  EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Vin.  SCHOOL  FUNDS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS. 

IX.  LEGISLATION  (STATE  OR  MUNICIPAL)  RESPECTING  EDUCATION. 

X.  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

XII.  PENAL  AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS.  % 
Xn.  CHURCHES  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

XIII.  REPORTS  AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  ON  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION. 

XIV.  MEMOIRS  OF  TEACHERS,  AND  PROMOTERS  OF  EDUCATION. 

XV.  EXAMINATIONS  (COMPETITIVE,  OR  OTHERWISE)  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
NATIONAL  OR  STATE  SCHOOLS,  OR  TO  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  ANY  KINa 


EDUCATIONAL  LAND  POLICY  ,OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  Act  establishing  the  Department  of  Education  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  Commissioner  in  his  first  report  "  to  present  a  state- 
ment of  the  several  grants  of  land  made'  by  Congress  to  promote  edu- 
cation, and  the  manner  in  which  these  several  trusts  have  been  managed, 
the  amount  of  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  the 
same  as  far  as  can  be  determined." 

The  following  account  of  the  Educational  Land  Policy  of  the 
Unitel  States,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  Congressional  land  grants 
in  Minnesota  are  printed  in  advance  of  the  report,  not  only  to  diffuse 
information,  but  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  statistics  that  the  Depart- 
ment desires  to  receive. 


The  growth  of  the  public  sentiment  that  led  Congress  to  inaugurate 
the  system  of  land  grants  for  education  was  gradual.  The  first  set- 
tlers of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  from  the  earliest  period  set 
apart  lands  for  schools.  In  other  colonies,  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  intelligent  men  felt  the  importance  of  some  public  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  people,  as  private  benevolence  was 
found  to  be  fitful  and  wholly  inadequate.  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson, 
President  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  in  New  York  city,  on 
April  10,  1762,  wrote  to  Archbishop  Seeker — 

I  beg  leave,  my  Lord,  to  observe  that  it  is  a  great  pity  when  patents  are  granted, 
as  they  often  are,  for  large  tracts  of  land  no  provision  is  made  for  religion  and 
schools.  I  wish,  therefore,  instructions  were  given  to  our  governors  never  to 
grant  patents  for  townships  or  villages  or  large  manors  without  requiring  the 
patentees  to  sequester  a  competent  portion  for  the  support  of  religion  and  schools. 

Early  in  1784  Georgia,  in  an  act  relative  to  the  survey  of  lands  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  uses  this  language : 

And  whereas  the  encouragement  of  religion  and  learning  is  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  any  community,  and  must  tend  to  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
advantage  of  the  same, 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  county  surveyors, 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  proceed  to  lay  out  in  each  county 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  of  the  first  quality,  in  separate-  tracts  of  five  thou- 
sand acres  each,  for  the  endowment  of  %  collegiate  seminary  of  learning. 

The  next  year  an  act  establishing  a  university  was  passed,  a  trustee 
of  which  was  William  Houstoun,  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  8tates  from  that  State,  and  one  of  the  committee,  as  will  be  seen, 
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that  reported  a  bill  with  the  provision  setting  apart  a  certain  portion 
of  land  in  each  township  of  the  western  territory  for  school  purposes. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  Chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee for  that  purpose,  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
.  an  ordinance  respecting  the  disposition  of  public  lands.  This  draft 
contained  no  reference  to  schools  or  education.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1785,  another  bill  for  the  sale  of  western  lands  was  introduced,  by 
whom  not  stated,  and  on  the  lGth  was  recommitted  by  Congress  to  a 
committee  of  twelve.* 

This  committee  on  the  fourteenth  of  April  reported  "  An  ordinance 
for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the  western  territory," 
•which  contained  the  fullowiug  paragraph  : 

There  shall  be  reserved  the  central  section  of  every  township  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  schools,  and  the  section  immediately  adjoining  the  same  to  the 
northward  for  the  support  of  religi  n.  The  profits  arising  therefrom  in  both  in- 
stances to  be  applied  forever  according  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  male  resi- 
dents of  fall  age  within  the  same. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  seconded  by  Mr.  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  strike  out 
"for  the  support  of  religion,'1  and  insert  "  for  religious  and  charitable 
uses."  Mr.  Ellery,  of  Rhode  Island,  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  New 
York,  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out  the  words  "  re- 
ligious and."  On  the  question,  Shall  the  words  moved  to  be  struck 
out  stand  ? 

*  The  committee  were  Pierce  Long,  of  New  Hampshire,  Rufus  King,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, David  Howell,  of  Rhode  Island,  Wm.  S.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  R. 
R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  Charles  Stewart,  of  New  Jersey,  Joseph  (Gardner,  of 
Pennsylvania,  John  Henry,  of  Maryland,  Wm.  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  Hugh  Wil- 
liamson, of  North  Carolina,  John  Bull,  of  South  Carolina,  an  J  Wm.  Houstoon, 
of  Georgia. 

Rufus  King  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1777. 

David  Howell,  born  in  New  Jersey,  graduated  at  Princeton,  in  1766,  and  was 
at  one  time  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Brown  University. 

Wm.  S.  Johnson,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  graduated  at  Yale,  1744,  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Oxford,  and  at  a 
later  period  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  city. 

John  Henry  graduated  at  Princeton,  in  1769. 

Hugh  Williamson  graduated  at  College  of  Philadelphia,  now  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1757,  and  had  been  Professor  of  Mathematics  therein. 

R.  R.  Livingston  graduated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  New  York  city, 
in  1765,  and  in  after  life  encouraged  Fulton  in  propelling  boats  by  steam,  and  was 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
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The  vote  was  as  follows  ;* 

8UUe*  voting  Ave. 

New  Hampshire Mr.*Foster. 

New  Hampshire Mr  Long. 

Massachusetts Mr.  Hoiton. 

Massachusetts Mr.  King. 

Connect  icut Mr.  Johnson. 

Pennsylvania Mr.  Gardner. 

Pennsylvania Mr.  Henry. 

Delaware Mr.  Vining. 

Delaware Mr  Bedford. 

Virginia Mr.  Monroe. 

Virginia Mr  Lee. 

■Virginia Mr.  Grayson. 

South  Carolina Mr.  Pinckney. 

Georgia Mr.  Houstoun. 


States  voting  Atj. 

Rhode.  Island..  Mr.  Ellery. 
Rhode  Island..  Mr.  Howell. 

Maryland Mr.  McHenry. 

Maryland Mr.  Henry. 

Maryland Mr.  Hindman  (aye. ) 


States  divided. 

New  York Mr.  Smith  (no. ) 

New  York Mr.  Haring  (aye. ) 

North  Carolina..  Mr.  Williamson  ^aye.) 
North  Carolina . .  Mr.  Sitgreaves  (no. ) 


So  the  question  was  lost  and  the  words  were  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Ellery,  of  Rhode  Island,  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  New  York, 
now  moved  to  strike  out  all  that  which  related  to  setting  apart  a  sec- 
tion for  the  support  of  religion.  On  the  question,  Shall  the  words, 
"  and  the  section  immediately  adjoining  the  same  to  the  northward, 
for  the  support  of  religion,"  stand  ?  •" 

The  vote  was  as  follows : 


States  voting  Aye. 

New  Hampshire Mr.  Foster. 

New  Hampshire Mr.  Irfmg. 

Massachusetts Mr.  Hoiton. 

Massachusetts Mr.  King 

Connecticut .Mr  Johnson. 

Pennsylvania Mr.  Gardner. 

Pennsylvania Mr.  W.  Henry. 

Delaware Mr.  Vining. 

Delaware Mr.  Bedford. 

Virginia Mr.  Monroe. 

Virginia Mr.  Lee. 

Virgnia Mr.  Grayson. 

South  Carolina Mr.  Pinckney. 

Georgia Mr.  Houstoun. 

So  the  question  was  lost  and  the  words  were  stricken  out. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  further  to  amend  the  para- 
graph by  inserting  after  the  word  "  schools  "  the  following :  "  and  the 
section  immediately  adjoining  the  same  to  the  northward,  for  charitable 
uses ;"  which  amendment  was  lost. 


States  voting  No. 

Rhode  Island ...  Mr.  Ellery. 
Rhode  Island...  Mr.  Howeil. 

Maryland Mr.  McHenry. 

Maryland Mr.  J.  Henry. 

Maryland Mr.  Hindman  (aye. , 


States  divided. 

New  York Mr.  Smith  (no.) 

New  York Mr.  Haring  (aye.) 

North  Carolina . .  Mr.  Williamson  (aye. ) 
North  Carolina. .  Mr.  Sitgreaves  (no.) 


*  Congress,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  voted  by  States.  To  adopt  a 
measure  the  vote  of  seven  States  was  reauired,  and  in  certain  cases  nino.  The 
vote  of  a  State  was  not  counted  unless  at  least  two  members  were  present 
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The  vote  was  as  follows : 
States  voting  Aye. 

New  Hampshire ....  Mr.  Foster. 
New  Hampshire ....  Mr  Long. 

Masbachusetts Mr.  Hoi  ton. 

Massachusetts Mr  King. 

Connecticut Mr.  Johnson. 

Delawaie Mr.  Viring. 

Delaware Mr.  Bedford. 

Virginia Mr.  Monroe. 

Virginia Mr.  Lee. 

Virginia Mr.  Graypon. 

South  Carolina Mr.  Pinckney. 

Georgia Mr.  Houstoun. 


States  voting  No. 

New  York Mr.  Smith. 

New  York .../..  Mr  Haring. 

Maryland Mr.  McHenry. 

Maryland Mr.  J.  Henry. 

Maryland - .  Mr.  Hindman  (aye. ) 

States  divided. 

North  Carolina. .  Mr.  Williamson  (ayo. ) 
North  Carolina.. Mr.  Sitgreaves  (no.; 
Rhode  Island... Mr. Ellery  (no.) 
Rhode  Island..  -Mr.  Howell  (aye.) 
Pennsylvania . .  .Mr.  Gardner  (aye. ) 
Pennsylvania . .  .Mr.  W.  Henry  (no. )    * 


On  May  20,  1785,  the  ordinance  aa  finally  amended  was  passed 
with  the  following  provision  for  education  : 

There  shall  be  reserved  the  lot  No.  16  of  every  township  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools.  * 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  "  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio"  confirmed  the  provision  of  1785,  and  declared 
that  "  religion,  morality  <jpd  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  be  forever  encouraged/'  A  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
Ordinance,  regulations  were  made  for  the  sale  of  the  western  territory, 
and  in  these  it  was  provided  that  lot  No.  16  in  each  township  should 
bo  given  perpetually  for  schools,  and  that  "  lot  No.  29  in  each  town- 
ship, or  fractional  part  of  a  township,  to  be  given  perpetually  for  the 
purposes  of  religion ;"  and,  further,  that  "  not  more  than  two  complete 
townships  to  be  given  perpetually  for  the  purposes  of  a  university/' 

The  grant  of  lot  No.  29  for'  the  purposes  of  religion  has  only  been 
made  in  two  instances — in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  what  is 
known  as  the  Symmes  Purchase.  Ohio,  and  the  other  western  States 
admitted  into  the  Union  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century, 
received  the  sixteenth  section  of  every  township  for  the  use  of  schools, 
in  addition  to  the  grant  of  two  townships  for  universities. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  in  1846,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  (R.  J.  Walker,)  in  1847,  recommended  an  increased 
grant  of  lands  for  school  purposes  to  the  new  States  and  Territories. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  February  15,  1848,  as 
the  question  was  about  being  put  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  admitting 
Wisconsin  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Rockwell,  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Connecticut,  moved  an  amend- 
ment giving  the  thirty-sixth  in  addition  to  the  sixteenth  section  in  each 
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township  for  educational  uses,  which  was  rejected,  fifty-eight  voting  in 
the  affirmative,  and  eighty  in  the  negative. 

In  the  acts  establishing  territorial  governments  for  Oregon,  in  Au- 
gust, 1848,  and  for  Minnesota,  approved  March  2,  1849,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  sections  numbered  sixteen  and  thirty-six  in  each  township 
should  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  schools. 

UNITED  STATES  LAND  GRANTS  FOR  EDUCATION  IN  MINNESOTA. 

As  Minnesota  was  the  first  State  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
to  receive  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  acres  in  each  township,  to  be 
employed  in  training  her  children  for  intelligent  suffrage,  the  only 
safeguard  for  the  perpetuity  of  a  republican  form  of  government,*  it 
is  desirable  to  trace  the  steps  she  has  taken  in  husbanding  this  pre- 
cious gift  from  the  nation,  and  the  results  of  her  supervision. 

When,  in  1857,  a  Convention  assembled  to  form  a  constitution,  pre- 
paratory to  its  admission  into  the  Union,  an  interesting  discussion 
arose  as  to  the  wisest  course  to  be  pursued  in  disposing  and  guard- 
ing the  school  lands. 

The  Committee  on  Education  reported  a  provision  that  for  the  next 
ten  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  constitution,  the  public  school 
lands  should  "not  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  lease." 

The  Hon.  A.  E.  Ames  said  :  "  I  deem  it  proper  to  state  what  gov- 
erned me  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  having  this  subject  under  con- 
sideration, in  inserting  that  clause.  In  my  opinion,  this  gift  of  the 
General  Government  to  the  future  State  of  Minnesota  for  the  support 
of  public  schools  is  a  sacred  gift,  which  should  be  taken  care  of  and 
husbanded  in  the  best  manner  possible.  Looking  to  the  past,  I  saw 
how  many  of  the  western  States  having  similar  grants  have  disposed 
of  them  almost  immediately  after  assuming  the  form-  of  State  gov- 
ernments, without  realizing  but  a  small  portion  of  the  amount  which 
they  might,  with  a  little  care,  have  realized  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 
support  of  schools  hereafter.  *  *  *  *  I  have  said  that  it  is  a 
sacred  gift,  intrusted  to  us  for  our  children  and  our  children's  children ; 
if  we  husband  it  well,  they  will  '  rise  up  and  called  us  blessed.'  If 
we  squander  it  away,  we  shall  receive  only  their  curses."  Delegates 
as  intelligent  and  public-spirited  as  the  committee,  advocated  a  differ- 
ent policy  and  opposed  the  incorporation  of  the  clause  as  to  leasing  lands, 
into  the  constitution.  Hon.  H.  H.  Sibley,  who  became  the  first  Gov- 
ernor under  the  State  organization,  advocated  what  he  thought  would 
be  "  carrying  out  the  great  democratic  idea  of  bringing  down,  as  near  as 
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possible,  to  the  people,  the  disposal  of  these  lands."  He  desired  that 
"  the  people  who  live  in  a  particular  township  Bhould  be  able  to  say  for 
themselves  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  lands  donated  to 
them  within  tjieir  own  limits."  After  considerable  time  had  been 
passed  in  considering  the  report  of  the  committee,  a  former  Territorial 
Governor,  Hon.  Willis  A.  Gorman,  moved  to  strike  out  the  sentence 
that  "  the  school  lands  for  ten  years  should  not  be  disposed  of  other- 
wise than  by  lease,"  and  insert,  "  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  said 
lands  may  be  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  in  five  years,  and  one-third 
in  ten  years,"  which  amendment  was  adopted  as  a  compromise. 
Article  eight  of  the  Constitution  of  Minnesota  is  as  follows  : 

Sec.  1.  The  stability  of  a  republican  form  of  government  depending  mainly 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  es- 
tablish a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools. 

Sec.  2.  The  proceeds  of  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  tor  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in  this  State,  shall 
remain  a  perpetual  school  fund  to  the  State,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  said 
lands  may  be  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  in  five  years,  and  one-third  in  ten  years ; 
but  the  lands  of  the  greatest  valuation  shall  be  sold  first:  Provided,  That  no 
portion  of  said  lands  shall  be  sold  otherwise  than  at  public  sale. 

The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  sales  or  other  disposition  of  lands  or 
other  property  granted  to  this  State  in  each  township  for  educational  purposes, 
shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished ;  and  the  income  arising 
from  the  lease  or  sale  of  said  school  lands  shall  be  distributed  to  the  different 
townships  throughout  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each 
township  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  be  faithfully 
applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original  grants  or  appropriations. 

Sec.  3.  The  legislature  shall  make  such  provisions,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  as 
with  the  income  arising  from  the  school  fund,  will  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient 
Bystem  of  public  schools  in  each  township  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  The  location  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  as  established  by  existing 
laws,  is  hereby  confirmed,  and  said  institution  is  hereby  declared  to  bo  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

All  the  rights,  immunities,  franchises,  and  endowments  heretofore  granted  or 
conferred,  are  hereby  perpetuated  unto  the  said  university,  and  all  lands  which 
may  be  granted  hereafter  by  Congress,  or  other  donations  for  said  university  pur- 
poses, shall  vest  in  the  institution  referred  to  in  this  section.'* 

An  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  10,  I860,  made  the  Chan-  . 
cellor  of  the  State  University  ex  officio  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, but  failed  to  provide  a  salary  for  the  performance  of  the  da- 
ties  of  either  office.  Notwithstanding  this  inconvenience,  the  Chancel- 
lor immediately  proceeded  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  public  schools. 
In  his  first  report,  dated  January  14,  1861,  under  the  head  of  school 
lands,  he  says : 

During  the  month  of  June,  I860,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin  was  visited,  and  several 
days  passed  in  interviews  with  the  officers  of  the  State  in  relation  to  their  land 
system,  its  defects,  and  a  better  way  of  conducting  the  sale  of  lands.  In  order 
that  a  general  idea  might  be  obtained  of  the  present  value  of  our  school  lands,  the 
following  questions  were  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  each  town. 

Is  there  timber  on  the  school  sections  ? 
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To  what  extent  T 

Are  the  school  lands  swampy  or  well  drained  t 

Are  they  watered  by  springs,  creeks,  or  rivers  ? 

Nature  of  the  soil  7 

The  present  highest  market  price  for  similar  lands  f 

The  lowest  price  for  similar  lands? 

Are  there  settlers  on  the  school  lands  ? 

Were  they  there  before  the  survey  was  made  7 

Havo  any  depredations  of  timber  or  grass  taken  place  f 

The  answers  returned,  show  that  the  school  lands  are  among  the  most  valuable 
in  the  State,  and  legislation  in  relation  thereto  cannot  be  too  careful  and  de- 
liberate. The  constitution  imposes  a  healthful  check  upon  those,  who  for  purposes 
of  private  speculation,  would  hurry  a  sale  of  the  entire  school  lands. 

Governor  Ramsey  seconded  the  friends  of  education,  in  preserving 
the  school  lands  from  hasty  sale.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature 
of  1861,  he  says: 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  proceeds  of  the  school  lands  shall  constitute 
a  perpetual  school  fund  for  the  State,  and  that  the  principal  arising  from  the  sales 
of  such  lands  shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished. 

It  is  the  necessary  logical  implication  of  the  constitutional  provision,  that  the 
school  lands  should  be  administered  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
school  fund.  It  is  only  by  adhering  to  this  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  legisla- 
tion, by  regarding  the  school  lands  not  as  a  temporary  source  of  relief  from  pre- 
sent burdens,  but  as  a  provision  for  the  permanent  interests  of  education,  that  we 
can  rightly  discharge  the  sacred  obligations  to  posterity  which  this  trust  imposes 
upon  us,  or  fitly  respond  to  the  elevated  and  paternal  policy  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

There  has  always  been  a  disposition  in  the  new  States  to  hurry  the  school  linds 
prematurely  into  market,  partly  originating  in  the  desire  of  interested  parties  to 
obtain  possession  of  these  lands  at  low  prices,  and  partly  from  the  impatient  eager- 
ness of  the  pioneer  to  realize  an  immediate  income  therefrom,  for  the  support  of 
schools.  There  are,  indeed,  some  plausible  reasons  why  the  pioneer  should  ask 
that  the  school  lands  should  be  used  for  his  benefit.    His  are  all  the  struggles  and 

Erivations  incident  to  the  early  colonization  of  the  wilderness.  By  the  sweat  of 
is  brow  are  laid  the  foundations  of  that  wealth  which  is  to  yiel<j  the  future  reve- 
nues of  the  State.  The  expense  and  difficulty  of  maintaining  schools  in  our 
present  sparse  and  poor  settlements,  it  is  speciously  alleged,  renders  local  taxa- 
tion more  burdensome  and  legislative  aid  more  welcome  now  than  at  any  subse- 
quent period. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  hardships  and  poverty  of  the 
first  settlers  in  a  new  State  are  of  such  a  peculiar  character  as  to  constitute  a  spe- 
cial claim  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  school  grant  to  the  prejudice  of  posterity. 
And  it  will  not  bo  overlooked,  as  against  a  pretension  so  greedy  in  its  motive  and 
so  subversive  in  its  consequences  of  the  welfare  of  the  State,  that  if  the  first  settler 
endures  some  privations,  he  also  enjoys  great  advantages  which  are  denied  to  his 
successors.  If  he  turns  the  first  furrow,  he  also  reaps  the  richest  harvest.  He 
does  not  accept  the  rugged  lot  of  the  pioneer  as  a  personal  sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  the  State  from  which  he  therefore  claims  a  special  bounty,  but  from  a  shrewd 
calculation  of  its  prospective  benefits  to  himself.  The  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of 
lauds  which  attends  the  first  stages  of  the  growth  of  new  settlements,  turns  prin- 
cipally to  the  advantage  of  the  first  settler,  who  has  had  the-  choice  of  the  best  lo- 
cations ;  and  that  which  he  is  so  apt  to  claim  as  the  tardy  fruit  of  his  own  toil, 
more  often  results,  without  his  agency,  from  the  increaso  of  population  and  capital 
arouud  him.  With  what  justice  then  can  the  incoming  thousands  of  men  who 
shall  complete  the  social  superstructure  about  him,  aud  swell  the  sources  of  his 
prosperity,  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  enhanced  value  which  they  will  give 
the  school  lands  1 

Nor  has  this  policy,  which  would  impoverish  the  future  for  the  benefit  of  the . 
present,  any  support  in  the  sentiment  of  paternal  solicitude.    Oar  children  wo 
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may  be  sure  would  be  anything  bat  grateful  for  the  benefits  of  an  education  pro- 
cured at  the  selfish  sacrifice  or  the  noble  heritage  of  which  Providence  has  made 
us  the  trustees  for  their  benefit,  and  the  benefit  of  all  those  that  come  after  them, 
and  will  scarcely  build  monuments  to  the  memory  of  those  men  who,  to  enjoy  an 
immuuity  from  temporary  taxation,  entailed  a  treble  burden  on  the  education  of 
their  posterity  for  all  time  to  come. 

I  am,  however*  very  far  from  urging  that  the  school  lands  shall  only  be  dis- 
posed of  with  a  view  solely  to  realizing  therefrom  the  largest  ultimate  fund.  Such 
a  principle  would  imply  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  the 
prejudice  not  only  or  education,  but  of  all  collateral  public  interests.  It  is  to  the 
general  ami  permanent  utility  or  the  fund,  and  not  its  mere  accumulation  as  a  pe- 
cuniary investment,  that  you  are  to  look,  and  it  is  for  you  to  judge  how  far  the 
public  interests  may  be  best  subserved  in  the  long  run  by  encroaching  on  the 
school  reserves  for  the  means  of  education  in  the  infancy  of  the  State. 

The  constitution  places  no  check  upon  legislative  action  in  this  matter,  except 
in  the  provision  that  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  school  lands  shall  be  sold  in 
two  years,  one- third  in  five  years,  and  one-third  in  ten  years ;  and  that  the  most 
valuable  shall  be  sold  first—  an  obviously  insufficient  safeguard  against  improvident 
legislation 

Looking,  then,  at  the  ultimate  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  school  lands  as  a 
permanent  resource  of  education  for  all  time  to  come,  it  is  for  you  to  decide  what 
this  magnificent  endowment  is  to  be  worth  as  an  instrument  of  social  development 
to  the  unborn  millions  of  the  future.  The  estimate  now  placed  upon  it  will  be 
the  witness  to  posterity  of  tUe  loftiness  or  the  meanness  of  the  views  which  actu- 
ate us.  This  estimate  will  be  expressed  first  of  ail  in  the  minimum  price  which 
you  shall  affix  to  the  lands. 

The  question  of  a  minimum,  you  will  perceive,  is  in  fact  the  cardinal  point  to 
be  established. 

There  is  one  general  principle  in  the  adjustment  of  a  minimum  which,  I  doubt 
not,  will  meet  with  general  concurrence.  It  should  not  be  so  high  as  to  exclude  the 
present  generation  from  the  benefits-of  the  resulting  revenue,  nor  so  low  as  to  im- 
poverish the  permanent  fund.  How,  then,  shall  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
{  school  fund  be  reconciled  with  the  just  claims  of  the  present  generation  ?  The 
t  school  lands  represent  not  an  actual,  but  a  latent  and  prospective  value,  depend- 
ing upon  the  general  growth  of  the  State  for  its  development.  Lands  that  might 
be  sold  this  year  for  half  a  million  dollars,  would  probably  be  sold  in  ten  years 
for  three  millions  The  former  sum  at  seven  per  cent,  interest,  would  yield  an 
annual  revenue  of  $35,000,  the  latter,  of  $210,000.  Will  the  benefits  that  will 
accrue  to  education  during  the  interval  between  the  lower  and  higher  valuation 
compensate  you  and  your  children  for  a  sacrifice  of  five-sixths  of  the  prospective 
value  of  the  lands  ?  I  think  not.  And  surely,  looking  solely  to  the  interests  of 
the  present  generation  of  children,  and  regarding  the  period  of  fifteen  years  over 
which  our  laws  assume  that  the  education  of  youth  extends,  it  would  not  be  a 
wise  economy  to  provide  tor  the  first  five  years  at  such  an  expense  to  the  last  ten. 

But  as  the  fixing  of  the  minimum  attainable  in  the  present  generation  implies 
some  sacrifice  of  prospective  values,  where  shall  the  line  be  drawn?  Such  a  line 
must,  of  course,  be  arbitrary,  but  I  think  we  are  not  entirely  without  data  for  ap- 
proximation to  a  standard  which  will  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  present  and 
future  on  the  common  ground  of  the  public  weal. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  value  of  the  school  lands  bears  a  distinct  rela- 
tion to  the  density  of  population.  Lands  rapidly  rise  in  value  under  the  pressure 
of  immigration,  from  the  first  settlement  up  to  the  point  of  their  general  occupation, 
and  up  to  this  point  the  school  reserves  ought  not  to  be  sold.  But  after  the  lands 
become  mostly  occupied  in  a  given  township,  experience  warrants  the  assumption 
that  the  included  reserves  have  reached  a  standard  of  value  beyond  which  the 
yearly  increase  will  commonly  be  slow ;  and  it  may  then  become  a  matter  of  public 
policy  that  they  should  be  settled  upon  and  improved,  and  enter  into  the  taxable 
basis  of  the  State,  and  thus  contribute  in  another  form  more  to  the  immediate 
revenue  of  the  schools  and  other  collateral  public  interests  than  if  retained  for  an 
advanced  price.    It  is  also  worth  considering  that  the  compactness  of  neighbor- 
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hood  which  would  give  a  fair  value  to  the  school  lands,  is  essential  to  an  efficient 
and  economical  expenditure  of  the  school  revenues. 

While,  therefore,  the  permanent  interest  of  the  school  fund,  and  its  useful  ex 
penditure,  seem*  to  require  that  the  hinds  should  not  be  sold  till  their  intrinsic 
value  had  become  developed  by  the  growth  of  population  around  them,  public 

Eolicy  demands  that  they  should  not  be  retained  to  be  an  obstacle  to  neighbor- 
ood,  or  withheld  from  cultivation  for  speculative  purposes,  after  all  the  lands 
around  them  are  taken  up. 

These  principles,  it  seems,  should  regulate  the  establishment  of.  a  minimum 
price  fur  the  school  lands. 

A  density  of  between  25  or  30  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  any  given  township, 
would  probably  imply  an  average  valuation  of  the  included  school  lands  of  about 
eight  dollars  an  acre.  In  our  more  thickly  settled  counties,  some  of  the  reserved 
sections  have  already  attained  this  average.  Beyond  this,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
increase  in  value  would  compensate  for  the  public  loss  occasioned  by  their  exclu- 
sion from  settlement. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  by  adopting,  at  least  for  the  highest  grade  of  lands,  a 
minimum  of  $6  per  acre — the  old  standard  in  Michigan — a  larger  fund  would  be 
realized  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  than  by  the  loose  method  of  appraisal,  with  a  min- 
imum of  $1  25,  the  system  established  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  under  which 
tbeir  splendid  grants  have  become  the  prey  of  speculators.  If  our  State  advances 
the  next  decade  as  rapidly  in  population  as  Iowa,  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  some 
300,000  acres  of  school  lands  will  have  attained  the  average  value  of  $rJ  per  acre, 
equal  to  $2,400,000  in  all.  This  is,  indeed,  greater  than  the  fund  derived  from  the 
school  lands  in  a  similar  period  in  Iowa  or  Wisconsin,  where  the  lands  have  been 
sold  at  very  low  rates.  But  two  things  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  relation  to  the 
results  of  sales  in  those  States :  First,  that  we  have  twice  the  amount  of  these 
lands  in  proportion  to  our  area,  and  three  or  four  times  the  aggregate  amount ; 
second,  that  under  the  appraisal  method  of  those  States  the  interests  of  the  fund 
have  been  uniformity  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  local  combinations.  While, 
therefore,  they  have  managed  to  get  rid  of  a  large  amount  of  lands  in  a  short 
space  of  time — which  has  seemed  to  be  the  main  object — they  have  realized  only 
a  small  proportion  of  their  true  value  to  the  State.  The  minimum  of  (1  25,  w  hich 
the  legislatures  of  those  States  adopted,  shows  at  how  low  a  rate  they  prized  the 
national  boon.  ' 

The  results  of  their  short-sighted  policy  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  warning  against 
the  errors  of  their  example.  Considerably  more  than  half  of  the  school  lands  have 
been  sold  in  these  States  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  fund  realized  in  each 
case  has  been  less  than  two  million  dollars.  It  would  be  mere  repetition  to  say 
that,  under  a  proper  system,  nearly  the  same  results  might  have  been  obtained 
from  a  third  of  the  land  sold.  In  Michigan — where  a  minimum  of  $8  originally 
obtained,  afterwards  reduced  to  $5 — out  of  only  a  million  acres  of  school  lands, 
one-third  have  been  sold  in  twenty  years,  with  a  resulting  fund  of  $\ ,6,13,434.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  over  $400,000  of  this  was  produced  by  the  sales  of  the 
first  five  yeaftj,  at  an  average  of  §7  per  acre. 

You  will  not  understand  me  as  attempting  to  fix  a  precise  valuation  for  the 
school  lands,  but  as  simply  indicating  the  principles  upon  which,  in  my  view,  the 
minimum  should  be  adjusted.  But  while  adhering  to  a  high  valuation,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  facilitate  sales  by  the  most  liberal  conditions  consistent  with  the 
security  of  the  principal  and  the  prompt  payment  of  the  interest.  A  quarter  of 
the  purchase  money  paid  down,  with  interest  on  the  remainder  at  seven  per  cent, 
for  thirty  or  more  years,  would  probably  be  considered  a  better  bargain  to  the  pur- 
chaser than  a  much  lower  price,  accompanied  with  those  higher  rates  of  interest 
and  restricted  time  usual  in  private  conveyances. 

la  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Governor,  a  State  Land 
Office  was  established,  the  minimum  price  of  school  lands  was  fixed  at 
five  dollars  per  acre,  and  sales  were  required  to  be  in  the  counties 
where  the  lands  were  situated.    The  present  terms  of  payment  on 
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school  lands  are,  "  for  pine  timber  lands  the  whole  amount ;  for  other 
timber  lands,  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the  timber  thereon,  seven- 
ty-five per  cent.,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  all  other  lands  fif- 
teen per  cent.,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  balance  of  the 
purchase-money  at  anytime  thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  within  twenty 
years,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser,  with  interest  annually  in  ad- 
vance, at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  balance, 
payable  on  the  first  day  of  June,  or  within  six  days  thereafter,  in  each 
and  every  year."  The  purchase- money  received  "joaay  be  invested  in 
Minnesota  bonds  (railroad  bonds  always  excepted)  or  in  United  States 
bonds  bearing  not  less  than  six  per  cent,  interest." 

The  first  sales  of  school  lands  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  at  a 
most  unpropitious  period,  many  able-bodied  citizens  having  volunteered 
as  soldiers  in  defence  of  the  nation's  honor,  and  hundreds  having 
abandoned  their  farms  in  the  frontier  counties  to  escape  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping-knife  of  the  savage  Sioux,  while  those  who  expected  to 
settle  in  the  State  halted  in  regions  supposed  to  be  more  secure.  The 
results  of  the  sales  in  the  face  of  all  these  discouragements  surprised 
the  most  sanguine,  and  created  a  fresh  interest  in  popular  education. 
More  than  thirty-eight  thousand  acres  were  disposed  of,  at  a  little  more 
than  6£  dollars  per  acre,  as  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  following 
Statement  of  annual  sales  of  school  lands. 


Year. 

No.  of  acres. 

Price  realized. 

Average 
per  acre. 

1862 

38, 147. 13 
52,293.91 
41,476.26 
24,211.77 
54,640.50 

1242,531  60 
309,777  46 
287,264  74 
144,915  05 

340,290#18 

$6  35.8 

1863 

5  92.4 

1864 

6  92.3 

1865 

5  96.5 

1866 -* 

6  22.8 

Total 

210,722.-87 

1,324,779  03 

6.28.4 

Acres  of  school  land  unsold  June  I,  1867,  2,775,898. 

The  total  permanent  school  fund  of  the  State,  arising  from  the  land 
grant,  on  November  30,  1866,  was  $1,333,161  60. 

The  current  school  fund  distributed  in  1866  amounted  to  $78,519  60, 
and  the  number  of  persons  between  five  and  twenty-one,  87,244, 
making  an  apportionmeut  of  ninety  cents  for  each  person. 

The  interest  on  school  fund  for  the  year  1867,  according  to  estimate 
of  the  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, will  amount  to  $117,435. 
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LAND  GBANT  FOR  TERRITORIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

In  February,  1851,  the  Territorial  legislature  memorialized  for  a 
grant  of  lands  for  a  Territorial  University.  On  the  19th  of  February 
of  the  same  year  it  was  enacted  by  Congress,  says  a  report  of  the 
Regents — 

11  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  set  apart  and  reserve  from  sale  out  of  the  public  lands  within  the  Terri- 
tory of  Minnesota,  to  which  the  Indian  title  ha£  been  or  may  bo  extinguished,  and 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  two  entire  townships, 
for  the  use  and  support  of  a  University  in  said  Territory,  and  for  no  other  use  and 
purpose  whatever,  to  be  located  in  legal  subdivisions  of  not  less  than  one  entire 
section."  * 

Shortly  after  this  congressional  enactment  the  Regents  of  the  Territorial  Univer- 
sity organized,  obtained  a  site,  erected  a  building  thereon,  and  commenced  in- 
struction therein— the  first  instance  on  record  of  a  Territorial  University  going 
into  operation  at  so  early  a  period  in  the  history  of  a  Territory. 

The  Regents  also,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pro- 
ceeded to  select  a  large  portion  or  the  lands  granted  for  the  Territorial  institution. 
Subsequently  they  erected  a  costly  edifice  and  mortgaged  it,  by  virtue  of  a  power 
granted  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  1856,  for  $15,000,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
certain  bonds,  and  by  another  act  passed  in  1858,  on  the  eighth  day  of  March, 
before  the  admission  of  Minnesota  into  the  Union,  mortgaged  lands  that  had  been 
selected  by  the  Regents,  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  further  sum  of  §40,000  borrowed 
by.  the  Regents  for  the  Territorial  institution. 

The  whole  number  of  acres  obtained  by  act  of  1851  is  46,080,  of 
which  there  has  been  sold  10,750  for  the  sum  of  $52,412.  Acres 
unsold  of  the  Territorial  grant  are  35,530. 

STATE   UNIVERSITY   LAND  GRANT. 

Governor  Marshall,  in  his  last  message  to  the  Legislature,  alludes  to 
a  claim  of  the  State  for  a  land  grant  for  a  State  University  not  yet 
perfected.  This  claim  was  first  made  by  the  Regents  to  the  Governor, 
April  5,  1860,  in  this  language  : 

heretofore  Congress  has  made  grants  to  Territories  not  having  organized  any 
Universities,  and  the  lands  being  iree  from  all  prospective  incumbrances,  the  En- 
abling Acts  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  have  used  the  following  similar 
phraseology : 

"  Seventy-two  sections  of  land  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  support 

of  a  university,  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  on day  of  -,  are 

hereby  granted  and  conveyed  to  the  State,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use 
and  support  of  such  university  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe." 

The  condition  of  Minnesota  being  different,  so  far  as  a  territorial  university 
was  concerned,  we  expect  and  find  different  language  in  tho  enabling  act.  There 
is  no  reference,  as  in  acts  alluded  to,  to  previous  reserves,  but  it  is  prospective. 
It  says,  if  certain  provisions  are  accepted : 

"That  seventy- two  sections  of  land  shall  be  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use 
and  support  of  a  State  university  to  be  selected  by  the  governor  of  said  State,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office." 

Although  a  territorial  university  had  been  in  existence  for  years,  and  the  re- 
gents had  selected  lands,  there  is  no  reference  thereto,  but  the  language  prescribes 
selections  for  &  future  State  univorsity. 
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Certainly  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  turn  over  the  debts  nod  prospect- 
ively encumbered  lands  of  an  old  and  badly  managed  terriio.iul  institution,  but 
to  give  the  State  that  was  to  be,  a  grant  for  a  State  university,  free  from  all  con- 
nections with  territorial  organizations. 

Will  you,  therefore,  take  the  steps  indicated  in  the  enabling  act,  and  appoint, 
at  an  early  day,  Rome  one  to  select  two  townships  of  land  for  the  State  university, 
incorporated  by  the  last  legislature? 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  LAND  GRANT. 

Under  "  An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories which  may  provide  oollegeB  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,"  approved  July  2,  1862,  Minnesota  is  entitled  to 
120,000  acres,  of  which  none  has  been  sold. 

THE   FIVE   HUNDRED   THOUSAND   ACRES   DUB   THE  STATE. 

The  five  hundred  thousand  acres  due  the  State  by  the  provisions  of 
an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,"  etc.,  approved  the  fourth  day  of  September, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  which,  by  provisions  of  the 
Constitutions  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Oregon,  Kansas,  California,  and 
Nevada,  are  appropriated  to  educational  purposes,  do  not  appear  as  yet 
to  have  been  set  apart  by  Minnesota. 


IV.   SIR  MATTHEW  HALE. 

PLAN  OF  EDUCATION  FOB  HIS  GRANDCHILDREN. 
Written  in  1678. 

In  a  "  Letter  of  Advice  to  his  Grandchildren"  written  when  he 
was  "  threescore  and  four  years,"  and  published  after  his  death,  Sir 
Matthew  Hale — one  of  the  most  resplendent  names  in  the  annals' 
of  jurisprudence,  for  mental  ability,  general  learning,  purity  of  life, 
and  impartiality  as  judge — gives  the  following  plan  for  their  educa- 
tion, in  which  he  differs  "  upon  great  reason  and  observation " 
"  from  the  ordinary  method  of  tutors,"  not  only  in  his  day,  but  for 
two  centuries  afterwards  in  England : — 

PLAN   OF  EDUCATION  FOR  BOYS  BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF  EIGHT  AND  TWENTY 

As  to  you,  my  grandsons,  you  must  know,  that  till  you  come  to  be  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  old,  you  are  but  in  preparation  to  a  settled  estate  of 
life ;  as  there  is  no  certain  conjecture  to  -be  made  before  that  age  what  you  will 
be  fit  for,  so  till  that  age  you  are  under  the  hammer  and  the  file,  to  tit,  dispose, 
and  prepare  you  for  your  future  condition  of  life,  if  God  be  pleased  to  lend  it 
you;  and  about  that  time  it  will  probably*  appear,  both  what  you  will  be  fit  for,, 
and  whether  you  are  like  to  make  a  prosperous  voyage  in  the  world  or  not 

1.  Until  you  come  to  eight  years  old,  I  expect  no  more  of  you  than  to  be 
good  English  scholars,  to  read  perfectly  and  distinctly  any  part  of  the  Bible,  or 
any  other  English  book,  and  to  carry  yourselves  respectfully  and  dutifully  to 
those  that  are  set  over  you. 

2.  About  eight  years  old,  you  are  to  be  put  or  sent  to  a  grammar  school, 
where  I  expect  you  should  make  a  good  progress  in  the  Latin  tongue,  in  ora- 
tory and  poetry;  but  above  all  to  be  good  proficients  in  the  Latin  tongue,  that 
you  may  be  able  to  read,  understand  and  construe  any  Latin  author,  and  to 
make  true  and  handsome  Latin ;  and  though  I  would  have  you  learn  somewhat 
of  Greek,  yet  the  Latin  tongue  is  that  which  I  most  value,  because  almost  all 
learning  is  now  under  that  language.  And  the  time  for  your  abode  at  the 
grammar  school  is  till  you -are  about  sixteen  years  old.  • 

3.  After  that  age,  I  shall  either  remove  you  to  some  university,  or  to  some 
tutor  that  may  instruct  you  in  university  learning,  thus  to  be  educated  till  you 
are  about  twenty  years  old;  and  herein  I  shall  alter  the  ordinary  method  of 
tutors,  upon  great  reason  and  observation. 

I  therefore  will  have  you  employed  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  in  reading 
some  Latin  authors  to  keep  your  Latin  tongue;  but  principally  and  chiefly  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  geodesy  or  measuring  of  heights,  distances,  and 
superficies  and  solids,  for  this  will  habituate  and  enlarge  your  understanding, 
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and  will  furnish  you  with  a  knowledge  which  will  be  both  delightful  and  use- 
ful all  the  days  of  your  life;  and  will  give  you  a  pleasant  and  innocent  diver- 
sion and  entertainment  when  you  are  weary  and  tired  with  any  other  business. 

From  seventeen  years  old  till  nineteen  or  twenty,  you  may  principally  intend 
logic,  natural  philosophy,  and  metaphysics,  according  to  the  ordinary  discipline 
of  the  university ;  but  alter  you  have  read  some  systems  or  late  topical  or  phi- 
losophical tracts  that  may  give  you  some  taste  of  the  nature  of  those  sciences, 
I  shall  advise  your  tutor  to  exercise  you  in  Aristotle,  for  there  is  more  sound 
learning  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  him,  touching  these  sciences,  than  in  a  cart- 
load of  modern* authors;  only  tutors  scarce  take  the  pains  to  understand  him 
themselves,  much  less  to  instruct  their  scholars  and  pupils  in  them,  insomuch, 
that  there  are  few  that  have  read  his  books. 

And  under  the  title  of  philosophy,  I  do  not  only  intend  his  eight  books  of 
physics,  but  his  books  de  Natura  et  Generatione  Animalium,  his  books  de  In- 
^cestu  Animalium,  de  Anima,  de  Meteoriis.  de  Somno  et  Yigilia,  de  Morte,  de 
Fiantis,  de  Mundo,  and  his  Mechanics,  if  you  join  thereunto  Archimedes1. 

These  are  part  of  real  philosophy,  and  excellently  handled  by  him,  and  have 
more  of  use  and  improvement  of  the  mind  than  other  notional  speculations  in 
logic  or  philosophy  delivered  by  others;  and  the  rather,  because  bare  specula- 
tions and  notions  have  little  experience  and  external  observation  to  confirm 
them,  and  they  rarely  fix  the  minds,  especially  of  young  men.  But  that  part 
of  philosophy  that  is  real,  may  be  improved  and  confirmed  by  daily  observa- 
tion; and  is  more  stable,  and  yet  more  certain  and  delightful,  and  goes  along 
with  a  man  all  his  life,  whatever  employment  or  profession  he  undertakes. 

4.  When  you  come  to  above  twenty  years  old,  you  are  come  to  the  critical 
age  of  your  life;  you  are  in  that  state  of  choice  that  the  ancients  tell  us  was 
offered  to  Hercules;  on  the  left  hand,  a  way  of  pleasure,  of  luxury,  of  idleness, 
intemperance,  wantonness,  which  though  it  first  be  tempting  and  flattering,  yet 
it  ends  in  dishonor,  in  shame,  in  infamy,  in  poverty ;  such  a  way  as  the  wise 
man  spoke  of,  "There  is  a  way  that  is  pleasant  and  delightful,  but  the  end  of 
that  way  is  death ;"  and  that  which  the  same  wise  man  speaks  of,  (Eccles.  xi. 
9,)  "  Rejoice,  0  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart.  But  know  for  all  these 
things,  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment"  Again,  on  the  right  hand,  there  is 
a  way  of  honesty.and  sobriety,  of  piety  and  the  fear  of  God,  of  virtue  and  in- 
dustry; and  though  this  way  may  seem  at  first  painful  and  rugged,  yet  it  ends 
in  peace  and  favor  with  God,  and  commonly  in  honor  and  reputation,  in  wealth 
and  contentation  even  in  this  life.  For  although  Almighty  God  hath  reserved 
greater  rewards  for  virtue  and  goodness  than  this  life  affords,  yet  he  loves  and 
delights  to  behold  good  and  comely  order  among  the  children  of  men ;  and 
therefore  a  wise  father  will  draw  on  his  children  to  goodness,  and  learning,  and 
obedience- to  him,  with  handsome  rewards  and  encouragements,  suitable  to  the 
age  and  disposition  of  his  children.  So  the  great  Master  and  Father  of  the 
children  of  men,  and  of  the  great  family  of  heaven  and  earth,  doth  commonly 
invite  and  draw  men  to  ways  of  piety,  virtue  and  goodness,  by  the  encourage- 
ments of  reputation,  honor,  esteem,  wealth  and  other  outward  advantages,  and 
thereby  in  great  measure  governs  the  children  of  men,  and  maintains  that  order 
that  is  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  world  of  mankind. 

And  although  this  is  neither  the  only  nor  chief  reward  of  goodness  and  vir- 
tue yet  till  men  are  grown  to  that  ripeness  of  understanding  to  look  after  re- 
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wards  of  a  higher  nature,  namely,  the  happiness  of  the  life  to  come,  he  is  pleased 
most  wisely  to  make  use  of  these  inferior  encouragements  and  invitations,  like 
bo  many  little  pulleys  and  cords,  to  draw  men  to  the  ways  of  virtue,  piety  and 
goodness,  wherein,  when  they  are  once  led  and  confirmed,  they  are  established 
in  higher  and  nobler  expectations,  namely,  the  love  of  God  and  the  beauty  of 
goodness  and  virtue.  And  on  the  right-hand  way,  there  are  not  only  pro- 
pounded certain  general  virtues  of  sobriety,  temperance  and  industry,  but  there 
are  also  certain  particular  walks  of  industry  and  virtue,  and  the  exercise  thereof 
in  certain  especial  callings  and  employments,  some  more  liberal  and  eminent,  as 
divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  Ac.  Some  more  laborious,  yet  generous  enough 
as  husbandry,  the  primitive  and  most  innocent  employment,  is  such  as  become., 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Some  of  other  kinds,  as  merchants  and  handicrafts. 
And  to  all  these  employments,  justly  and  industriously  followed,  Almighty  God 
hath  annexed  a  blessing;  for  they  conduce  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
maintenance  of  human  societies,  and  the  convenient  support  of  persons  and 
families. 

And  when  you  come  to  about  this  age,  unless  you  are  corrupted  by  idleness, 
evil  company  or  debauchery,  your  minds  will  begin  to  settle,  and  your  inclina- 
tions will  begin  to  bend  themselves  towards  some  of  these  employments,  and 
to  a  steady  course  of  life.  And  although  it  may  please  God  to  order  things  so 
that  you  may  not  be  put  upon  the  necessity  to  take  any  of  these  professions 
upon  you  for  your  subsistence,  because  I  may  leave  you  a  competent  provision 
otherwayg,  yet  assure  yourselves  a  calling  is  so  far  from  being  a  burthen  or 
dishonor  to  any  of  you,  that  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  you  every  way  to 
be  of  some  profession ;  and  therefore  I  commend  some  of  them  to  your  choice, 
especially  for  such  of  you  whose  fortunes  may  not  be  so  plentiful. 

But  if  you  should  not  fix  to  any  of  these  more  regular  professions,  as  divinity, 
kw,  or  physic,  yet  I  would  have  you  so  far  acquainted  with  them,  as  that  you 
may  be  able  to  understand,  and  maintain,  and  hold  fast,  the  religion  in  which  - 
you  have  by  me  f>een  educated ;  and  so  much  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  as 
may  instruct  you  how  to  defend  the  estate  that  shall  be  left  you,  and  to  order 
your  lives  conformable  to  those  laws  under  which  you  live,  and  to  give  at  least 
common  advice  to  your  neighbors  in  matters  of  ordinary  or  common  concern- 
ment; and  so  much  of  physic,  especially  of  anatomy,  as  may  make  you  know 
your  own  frame,  and  maintain  and  preserve  your  health  by  good  diet,  and  those 
ordinary  helps,  a  good  herbal  or  garden  may  afford. 

•  And  although  you  should  not  addict  yourselves  professedly  to  any  of  these 
three  callings,  yet  I  would  have  you  all  acquainted  with  husbandry,  planting 
and  ordering  of  a  country  farm,  which  is  the  most  innocent,  and  yet  most  neces- 
sary employment,  and  such  as  becomes  the  best  gentleman  in  England ;  for  it 
is  a  miserable  thing  to  see  a  man  master  of  an  estate  in  lands,  and  yet  not  know 
how  to  manage  it,  but  must  either  be-  at  the  mercy  of  tenants  or  servants,  or 
otherwise  he  knows  not  how  to  live,  being  utterly  a  stranger  to  husbandry;  and 
therefore  must  be  beholden  to  a  tenant  or  a  servant  for  his  subsistence,  who 
many  times  knowing  their  own  advantage,  by  the  ignorance,  carelessness  or  idle- 
ness of  a  master  or  landlord,  set  the  dice  upon  him,  and  use  him  as  they  please. 
I  have  always  observed,  a  country  gentleman  that  hath  a  competent  estate  ot 
lands  in  his  hands,  and  lives  upon  it,  stocks  it  himself  and  understands  it,  and 
manages  it  in  his  own  hands,  lives  more  plentifully,  breeds  up  his  children  more 
handsomely,  and  in  a  way  of  industry,  is  better  loved  in  his  country,  and  doth 
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more  good  in  it,  than  he  that  hath  twice  the  revenue  and  lives  upon  hia  rente, 
or  it  may  be  in  the  city,  whereby  both  himself)  and  family,  and  children,  learn 
a  life  of  idleness  and  expense,  and  many  times  of  debauchery.  And  therefore 
if  you  can  not  settle  your  minds  to  any  other  profession,  yet  I  would  have  you 
.  be  acquainted  with  the  course  of  husbandry,  and  manage  at  least  some  consid- 
able  part  of  your  estate  in  your  own  hands.  And  this  you  may  do  without  any 
disparagement,  for  the  life  of  a  husbandman  is  not  unseemly  for  any  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Adam  or  Noah,  who  began  it ;  and  although  that  employment  requires 
attendance  and  industry,  as  well  as  knowledge  and  experience,  yet  it  will 
afford  a  man  competent  time  for  such  other  studies  and  employments  as  may 
>ecorae  a  scholar  or  a  gentleman,  a  good  patriot  or  justice  in  his  country. 

Though  all  callings  and  employments  carry  with  them  a  gratefulness  and  con- 
enting  variety  much  more  than  idleness  and  intemperance,  or  debauchery,  yet 
in  whatsoever  calling  you  are  settled,  though  that  calling  must  be  your  princi- 
pal business,  and  such  as  you  must  principally  apply  yourselves  unto,  yet  I 
thought  it  always  necessary  to  have  some  innocent  diversions  for  leisure  times; 
because  it  takes  off  the  tediousness  of  business,  and  prevents  a  worse  mis- 
spending of  the  time.  I  therefore  commend  to  those  gentlemen,  of  what  pro- 
fession soever,  that  they  spend  their  spare  and  leisure  hours  in  reading  of  his- 
tory or  mathematics,  in  experimental  philosophy,  in  searching  out  the  kinds 
and  natures  of  trees  and  plants,  herbs,  flowers,  and  other  vegetables ;  nay,  in 
observing  of  insects,  in  mathematical  observations,  in  measuring  land;  nay,  in 
the  more  cleanly  exercise  of  smithery,  watch-making,  carpentry,  joinery  works 
of  all  sorts.  These  and  the  like  innocent  diversions  give  these  advantages: — 
1.  They  improve  a  man's  knowledge  and  understanding;  2.  They  render  him 
fit  for  many  employments  of  use ;  3.  They  take  off  the  tediousness  of  one  em- 
ployment; 4.  They  prevent  diversions  of  worse  kinds,  as  going  to  taverns,  or 
games,  and  the  like;  5.  They  rob  no  tin/e  from  your  constant  calling,  but  only 
spend  with  usefulness  and  delight  that  time  that  can  be  well  spared. 
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CONSTITDTIONAL  PROVISION  respecting  education. 


The  past  and  present  constitutional  provisions  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  relative  to  education  exhibit  the  growth  of  the  national 
sentiment  in  favor  of,  and  the  present  strong  attachment  to,  the  public 
school  system.  In  the  early  reconstruction  of  political  organizations, 
rendered  imperative  by  a  separation  from  Great  Britain,  only  a  few 
States  recognized  in  their  organic  law  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  people,  and  this  recognition  is 
expressed  in  general  terms.  But  within  the  last  half  century  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  States,  admitted  from  time  to  time  in  the  Union,  have 
become  more  and  more  emphatic  in  the  declaration,  that  it  is  the  wisest 
economy  and  the  highest  duty  to  provide  for  an  efficient  and  uniform 
system  of  public  schools. 

The  New  England  States  having  incorporated  a  public  school  sys- 
tem with  their  earliest  organizations,  in  emerging  from  their  colonial 
condition,  had  no  occasion  to  provide  specially  for  it  in  their  first  State 
constitutions. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

First  settlement,  1620.    Area  7,800  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 

1790 378,717      J830 610,840 

1800 423,245      1840 737,699 

1810 472,040      1850 994,514 

1820 523,827      I860 1,231,066 

In  1636,  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Boston,  the  General 
Court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  met  in  Boston  on  the  8th 
of  September,  passed  an  act  appropriating  c£400  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  college.  The  sum  thus  appropriated  was  more  than  the  whole 
tax  levied  on  the  colony  at  that  time  in  a  single  year,  and  the  population 
scattered  through  ten  or  twelve  villages  did  not  exceed  five  thousand 
persons ;  but  among  them  were  eminent  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  England,  and  all  were  here  for  purposes  of  permanent 
settlement.  In  1638  John  Harvard  left  by  will  the  sum  of  <£779  in 
money,  and  a  library  of  over  three  hundred  books.  In  1640,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  granted  to  the  college  the  income  of  the  Charlestown  ferry ; 
and  in  1642,  the  Governor,  with  the  magistrates  and  teachers  and 
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elders  were  empowered  to  establish  statutes  and  constitutions  for  the 
infant  institntion ;  and  in  1650  a  charter  was  granted,  which  was  pro- 
tected by  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  1780  and  still  remains  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  this  country. 

In  1642  the  attention  of  the  General  Court  was  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  family  instruction  in  the  following  .enactment : 

Forasmuch  as  the  good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit 
to  any  commonwealth ;  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent 
and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  this  kind : 

It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court  and  the  authority  thereof  \  That  the  selectmen 
of  every  town,  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have 
a  vigilant  eye  oyer  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them 
shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to 
teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as 
may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the  cap- 
ital laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein ;  also,  that  all 
masters  of  families  do,  once  a  week,  at  least,  catechise  their  children  and  servants 
in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if  any  be  unable  to  do  so  much,  that 
then,  at  the  least,  they  procure  such  children  or  apprentices  to  learn  some  short 
orthodox  catechit>m,  without  book,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  to  the  questions 
that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  of  such  catechisms  by  their  parents  or  mas- 
ters, or  any  of  the  selectmen,  where  they  shall  call  them  to  a  trial  of  what  they 
have  learned  in  this  kind ;  and  further,  that  all  parents  and  masters  do  breed  and 
bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  calling,  labor,  or 
employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some-other  trade  profitable  for  themselves  and 
the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  cannot  train  them  up  in  learning'  to  fit 
them  for  higher  employments ;  and  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  after  admonition  by 
them  given  to  such  masters  of  families,  shall  find  them  still  negligent  of  their  duty 
in  the  particulars  aforementioned,  whereby  children  and  servants  become  rude, 
stubborn,  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  with  the  help  of  two  magistrates,  shall 
take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and  place  them  with  some  masters  for 
years,  boys  till  they  come  to  twenty-one,  and  girls  eighteen  years  of  age  complete, 
which  will  more  strictly  look  unto  and  force  them  to  submit  unto  government,  accor- 
ding to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and  former  instructions  they  will 
not  be  drawn  unto  it. 

In  the  same  year  the  following  brief  School  Code  was  enacted : 

It  being  one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
so  in  these  latter  times,  by  persuading  from, the  use  of  tongues,  so  that  at  least  the 
true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted  with  false 
glosses  of  deceivers ;  and  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave 
of  our  forefathers,  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors  : 

It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court  and  authority  thereof  That  every  township 
within  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifth 
householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such 
children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid, 
either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general, 
by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town 
shall  appoint ;  provided  that  those  who  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by 
paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns. 

And  it  is  further  ordered,  That  where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  families  or  householders,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the 
mastera  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  tney  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university,  and  if  any  other  town  neglect  the  performance  hereof  above  one  rear, 
then  every  such  town  shall  pay  five  pounds  per  annum  to  the  next  such  school, 
till  they  shall  perform  this  order. 

With  various  modifications  as  to  details,  but  with  the  same  objects 
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Steadily  in  view,  viz.,  the  exclusion  of"  barbarism  "  from  every  family 
by  preventing  its  having  even  one  untaught  and  idle  child  or  appren- 
tice, the  maintenance  of  an  elementary  school  in  every  neighborhood 
where  there  were  children  enough  to  constitute  a  school,  and  of  a  Latin 
school  in  every  large  town,  and  of  a  college  for  higher  culture  for  the 
whole  colony,  the  colonial  legislature,  and  the  people  in  the  several 
towns  in  Massachusetts,  maintained  an  educational  system,  which, 
although  not  as  early  or  as  thorough  as  the  school  code  of  Saxony  and 
Wirtemburg,  has  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  community  in  pop- 
ulation, wealth,  and  industrial  development,  and  stimulated  and  shaped 
the  legislation  of  other  States  in  behalf  of  universal  education. 

The  article  on  education  in  the  constitution  of  1780  was  one  of  the 
first  ever  incorporated  into  the  organic  law  of  a  State.  Section  2, 
making  imperative  on  legislators  and  magistrates  to  encourage  the  in- 
terests of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them,  was 
framed  by  John  Adams,  and  has  been  retained  until  this  day  without 
the  slightest  alteration. 

The  University  at  Cambridge,  and  Encouragement  of  Literature,  etc. 

SECTION  I.—THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Art.  1.  Whereas  our  wise  and  pious  ancestors,  so  early  as  the  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-six,  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College,  in  which 
university  many  persons  of  great  eminence  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  been  in- 
itiated into  those  arts  and  sciences  which  qualified  them  for  public  employments, 
both  in  church  and  state;  and  whereas  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  all  good  literature,  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other  United  States  of 
America;  it  is  declared  that  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  and  their  successors  in  that  capacity,  their  officers  and  ser- 
vants, shall  have,  hold,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all  the  powers,  authorities,  rights, 
liberties,  privileges,  immunities,  and  franchises  which  they  now  have,  or  are  en- 
titled to  have,  hold,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy ;  and  the  same  are  hereby  ratified  and 
confirmed  unto  them,  the  said  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  to 
their  successors,  and  to  their  officers  and  servants,  respectively,  forever. 

2.  And  whereas  there  havo  been,  at  sundry  times,  by  divers  persons,  gifts, 
grants,  devises  of  houses,  lands,  tenements,  goods,  chattels,  legacies,  and  convey- 
ances, heretofore  made,  either  to  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge,  in  New  England, 
or  to  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  or  to  the  said  collego  by  some 
other  description,  under  several  charters  successively — it  is  declared,  that  all  the 
said  gifts,  grants,  devises,  legacies,  and  conveyances  are  hereby  forever  confirmed 
unto  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  to  their  successors  in  the 
capacity  aforesaid,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  donor  or  do- 
nors, grantor  and  grantors,  devisor  and  devisors. 

3.  And  whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  passed  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  governor 
and  deputy  governor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  tho  magistrates  of  that  jurisdic- 
tion, were,  with  tho  president  and  a  number  of  the  clergy  in  the  said  act  described, 
constituted  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College ;  and  it  being  necessary  in  this  new 
constitution  of  government  to  ascertain  who  shall  be  deomed  successors  to  the 
said  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  magistrates,  it  is  declared  that  the  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  council,  and  senate  of  this  commonwealth  are  and  shall  be 
deemed  their  successors ;  who,  with  the  president  of  Harvard  College  for  the  time 
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being,  together  with  the  ministers  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  towns  of 
Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Koxhury,  and  Dorchester,  men- 
tioned in  the  said  act,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  vested  with  all  the  powers  and  au- 
thority belonging  or  in  any  way  appertaining  to  the  overseers  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  legislature 
ofthis  commonwealth  from  making  such  alterations  in  the  government  of  the  said 
university  as  shall  be  conducive  to  its  advantage,  and  the  interest  of  the  republic 
of  letters,  in  as  full  a  manner  as  might  have  been  done  by  the  legislature  of  the 
late  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

SECTION  II.— THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OP  LITERATURE. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  generally  among  the  body 
of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and 
as  these  depend  on  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the 
.various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of  the  people,  it  shall 


be  the  duty  of  the  legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  com- 
monwealth, to  cherish  the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences  and  all  seminaries 
of  them,  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and  grammar 
schools  in  the  towns ;  to  encourage  private  societies  and  public  institutions,  by 
rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country ;  to  countenance  and  in- 
culcate the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private 
charity,  industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  all  their  dealings ;  sin- 
cerity, good  humor,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the 
people. 

The  history  of  the  influences  that  led  to  the  introduction  of  section 
second  of  this  article  was  given  by  Mr.  Adams  in  1809.  (Works  iv,  p. 
259.) 

"  In  travelling  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  in  1774-5-6-7,  I  bad 
several  times  amused  myself  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  with  the 
very  curious  collection  of  birds  and  insects  of  American  produc- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Arnold,  a  collection  wbicb  be  afterwards  sold  to 
Governor  Tryon,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  in  whose  apart- 
ments in  London  I  afterwards  viewed  it  again.  This  collection  was 
so  singular  a  tbing  that  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  I  could 
not  but  consider  it  a  reproach  to  my  country  that  so  little  was  known 
even  to  herself  of  her  natural  history. 

"  When  I  was  in  Europe  in  the  years  1778  and  1779,  in  the  com- 
mission to  the  King  of  France  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Lee,  I  had  opportunity  to  see  the  King's  collection  and  many  others, 
which  increased  my  wishes  that  nature  might  be  examined  and  studied 
in  my  own  country  as  it  was  in  others. 

"  In  France,  among  the  academicians  and  other  men  of  science  and 
letters,  I  was  frequently  entertained  with  inquiries  concerning  the 
Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  and  with  eulogiums  on  the  wis* 
dom  of  that  institution  and  encomiums  on  some  publications  of  theii 
transactions. 
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"  These  conversations  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  such  an  establish- 
ment in  Boston,  where  I  knew  there  was  as  much  love  of  science,  and 
as  many  gentlemen  capable  of  pursuing  it,  as  in  any  other  city  of  its  size. 

"In  1779  I  returned  to  Boston  in  the  French  frigate,  La  Sen- 
sible, wfth  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  and  Mr.  Marbois.  The 
corporation  of  Harvard  College  gave  a  public  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
French  ambassador  and  his  suite,  and  did  me  the  honor  of  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  them. 

"  At  the  table,  in  the  philosophy  chamber,  I  chanced  to  sit  next  to  Dr. 
Cooper.  I  entertained  him  during  the  whole  of  the  time  we  were 
together  with  an  account  of  Arnold's  collections  I  had  seen  in  Europe, 
the  compliments  I  had  heard  in  France  upon  the  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety at  Philadelphia,  and  concluded  with  proposing  that  the  future 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  should  institute  an  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences. 

"  The  doctor  at  first  hesitated,  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
members  who  would  attend  to  it ;  but  his  principal  objection  was  that 
it  would  injure  Harvard  College  by  setting  up  a  rival  to  it  that  might 
draw  the  attention  and  affections  of  the  people  in  some  degree  from  it. 
To  this  I  answered  :  first,  that  there  were  certainly  men  of  learning 
enough  that  might  compose  a  society  sufficiently  numerous;  and, 
secondly,  that  instead  of  being  a  rival  to  the  university,  it  would  be  an 
honor  and  advantage  to  it  That  the  president  and  principal  pro- 
fessors would  undoubtedly  be  always  members  of  it,  and  the  meetings 
might  be  ordered  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  college,  and  in  that  room. 
The  doctor  at  length  appeared  better  satisfied,  and  I  entreated  him  to 
propagate  the  idea  and  the  plan  as  far  and  as  soon  as  his  discretion 
would  justify.  The  Doctor  accordingly  did  diffuse  the  project  so 
judiciously  and  effectually  that  the  first  legislature  under  the  constitu- 
tion adopted  and  established  it  by  law.* 

"  Afterwards,  when  attending  the  convention  for  framing  the  consti- 
tution, I  mentioned  the  subject  to  several  of  the  members,  and  when  I 
was  appointed  by  the  sub-committee  to  make  a  draught  of  a  project  of  a 
constitution  to  be  laid  before  the  convention,  my  mind  and  heart  were 
so  full  of  the  subject  I  inserted  chapter  v,  section  2. 

"  I  was  somewhat  apprehensive  that  criticism  and  objection  would  be 
made  to  the  section,  and  particularly  that  the  'natural  history'  and  the 
*  good  humor '  would  be  stricken  out,  but  the  whole  was  received  very 
kindly,  and  passed  the  convention  unanimously  without  amendment." 

*  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  incorporated  May  4,  1780. 
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The  following  article  was  ratified  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  in 
1357.  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Abt.  XX.  No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  or  he  eligible  to  office  under 
the  constitution  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  not  be  able  to  read  the  constitu- 
tion in  the  English  language  and  write  his  name :  provided,  hoioever,  thft  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  prevented  by  a  physical 
disability  from  complying  with  its  requiKitions,  nor  to  any  person  who  now  has  the 
right  to  vote,  nor  to  any  persons  who  shall  be  sixty  years  of  age  or  upwards  at  the 
time  this  amendment  fchall  take  effect. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Settled  in  1633,    Area,  4,674  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


1790 238,141 

1800 251,002 

1810 262,042 

1820 275,202 


1830 '. 297,675 

1840 309,978 

1850 370,79* 

1860 460,147 


In  the  towns  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  settled  in  1636  and  1638, 
as  well  as  in  towns  settled  afterwards,  the  public  school  was  one  of  tho 
earliest  subjects  of  municipal  legislation  in  Hartford  in  1638,  and  in 
New  Haven  in  1639,  as  much  as  the  roads  and  bridges,  the  support  of 
public  worship,  and  protection  against  the  Indians. 

In  the  body  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  known 
as  the  code  of  1650,  the  provisions  for  the  family  instruction  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  maintenance  of  schools  by  towns,  are  identically  the 
same  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  remained  on  the  statute  book,  with  slight 
modifications  to  give  them  more  efficiency,  for  two  hundred  years. 

In  the  chapter  respecting  schools,  it  is  commended  to  "  every  family/' 
which  is  able  and  willing,  "  to  give  'yearly  but  the  fourth  part  of  a 
bushel  of  corn,  or  something  equivalent  thereto,  for  the  advancement 
of  learning  by  the  college  at  Cambridge ;"  which  practice  was  continued 
until  ten  of  the  principal  ministers,  in  1700,  brought  each  a  number  of 
books  to  found  a  college  in  Connecticut. 

As  early  as  1701  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Connecticut 
so  far  matured  as  to  embrace  the  following  particulars : 

J.  An  obligation  on  every  parent  and  guardian  of  children  "  not  to 
suffer  so  much  barbarism,  in  any  of  their  families,  as  to  have  a  single 
child  or  apprentice  unable  to  read  the  holy  word  of  God,  and  the  good 
laws  of  the  colony ;"  and  also  "  to  bring  them  up  to  some  lawful  call- 
ing or  employment,"  under  a  penalty  for  each  offence. 

2.  A  tax  of  forty  shillings  on  every  thousand  pounds  of  the  lists  of 
estates  was  collected  in  every  town  with  annual  State  tax,  and  payabl' 
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proportionably  to  those  towns  only  which  should  establish  their  schools 
according  to  law. 

3.  A  common  school  in  every  town  having  over  seventy  families, 
kept  for  at  least  six  months  in  a  year. 

4.  A  grammar  school  in  each  of  the  four  head  county  towns,  to 
fit  youth  for  college. 

5.  A  collegiate  school,  toward  which  the  General  Court  made  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  <£120. 

6.  Provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Indians. 

The  system,  therefore,  embraced  every  family  and  town,  all  classes 
of  children  and  youth,  and  all  the  then  recognized  grades  of  schools. 
There  were  no  select  or  sectarian  schools  to  classify  society  at  the 
roots ;  but  all  children  were  regarded  with  equal  favor,  and  all  brought 
under  the  assimilating  influence  of  early  associations  and  similar  school 
privileges. 

Here  was  the  foundation  laid  not  only  for  universal  education,  but 
for  a  practical  and  social  equality  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
the  history  of  any  other  community. 

In  1795  the  legislature,  after  several  years  of  discussion,  set  the 
example  of  establishing  a  permanent  and  irreducible  fund,  the  income 
of  which  should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  or  public  schools, 
by  appropriating  for  this  purpose  a  portion  of  the  Territory  of  Ohio, 
now  known  as  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  because  it  was  reserved  by 
the  State  for  its  own  use,  when  it  ceded  its  claim  to  the  whole  national 
domain  beyond,  of  the  same  width  as  its  own  territory. 

The  colonial  charter  formed  tho  basis  of  government  until  1818, 
when  a  State  constitution  was  adopted,  which  still  exists,  article  eight 
of  which  protects  both  the  college  and  the  school  fund. 

ARTICLE  Vm.— OP  EDUCATION. 

Sec.  1.  The  charter  of  Tale  College,  as  modified  by  agreement  with  the  corpora- 
tion thereof,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  passed  in  May,  1792, 
is  hereby  confirmed. 

2.  The  fund  called  the  gchool  fund  shall  romain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  inter- 
est of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of 
the  public  or  common  schools  throughout  the  State,  ana  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all 
the  people  thereof.  The  value  and  amount  of  said  fund  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  the  general  assembly  mar  prescribe,  pub- 
lished, and  recorded  in  the  comptroller's  office ;  and  no  law  shall  erer  be  made 
authorizing  said  fund  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  than  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  public  or  common  schools  among  the  several  school  societies,  as  jus- 
tice and  equity  shall  require. 

In  1855  the  following  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted : 

Every  person  shall  be  able  to  read  any  article  of  the  Constitution,  or  any  section 
of  the  statutes  of  this  State,  before  being  admitted  as  an  elector. 


90 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
First  settlement  made  in  1623.    Area,  9,280  square  miles. 


1790 141,899 

1810 183,762 

18J0 214,360 

18*20 244,161 


POPULATION. 


1830. 


1840 284,574 

1850 317,796 

18G0 326,073 


First  constitution  was  adopted  in  1784,  in  which  there  is  the  follow- 
ing provision  relative  to  the  encouragement  of  literature  : 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  IJTERATI7RE,  ETC. 

Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  diffused  through  a  community,  being  easen* 
i\f\\  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government ;  and  spreading  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  being  highly 
conducive  to  promote  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislators  and  magis- 
trates, in  all  future  periods  of  this  government,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture and  the  sc'-ences,  and  all  seminaries  and  public  schools,  to  encourage  private 
and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  natural  history  of  the  coun- 
try ;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevo- 
lence, public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  economy,  honesty  and  punctuality, 
sincerity,  sobriety,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments,  among  the 
people. 

This  article  in  substance  appears  to  have  been  copied  from  the  con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts,  the  alterations  being  only  verbal. 

In  the  constitution  of  1792,  which  still  exists,  it  was  inserted  without 
change. 

VERMONT. 

Settled  1724~'31.  Area,  9,056  square  miles.  Admitted  as  one  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  1791. 


POPULATION. 


1790 85,416 

1800 162,101 

1810 217,713 

1820 235,764 


1830 280,652 

1840 291,948 

1850 314,120 

1860 315,098 


The  first  constitution  was  formed  in  1777,  and  the  second  in  1793, 
which  is  still  in  force,  article  forty-one  of  which  declares — 

Laws  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  prevention  of  vice  and  immoral- 
ity ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in  force,  and  duly  executed ;  and  a  competent  num- 
ber of  schools  ought  to  be  maintained  in  each  town,  for  the  convenient  instruction 
of  youth,  and  one  or  more  grammar  schools  be  incorporated  and  properly  sup- 
ported in  each  county  in  this  State.  And  all  religious  societies  or  bodies  of  men, 
that  may  be  hereafter  united  or  incorporated  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
learning,  or  for  other  charitable  purposes,  shall  be  encouraged  and  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  estates  which  they  in  justice  ought 
to  enjoy,  under  such  regulations  as  the  general  assembly  of  this  State  shall  direct. 
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MAINE. 

Settled  in  1624.    Area,  31,766  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1820. 

POPULATION. 


1790 96,540 

1800 151,719 

1810 228,705 

1820 298,335 


1830 399,455 

1840 501,793 

1850 583,169 

1860 628,279 


The  constitution  adopted  in  1820  has  an  article  relating  to 

LITERATURE. 

A  general  diffusion  of  the  Advantages  of  education  being  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  to  promote  this  important  ob- 
ject the  legislature  is  authorized,  and  it  snail  be  its  duty,  to  require  the  several 
towns  to  make  suitable  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  public  schools ;  and  it  shall  further  be  their  duty  to  encourage  and  suit- 
ably endow,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  people  may  authorize, 
all  academies,  colleges,  and  seminaries  of  learning  within  the  State :  Provided, 
That  no  donation,  grant,  or  endowment  shall  at  any  time  be  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  any  literary  institution  now  established,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  estab- 
lished, unless  at  the  time  of  making  such  endowment  the  legislature  of  the  State 
shall  have  the  right  to  grant  any  further  powers  to  alter,  limit,  or  restrain  any  of 
the  powers  vested  in  any  such  literary  institution  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  to 
•promote  the  best  interests  thereof. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
Settled  in  1631.    Area,  1,306  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


1790 69,110 

1800 •. 69,122 

1810 77,031 

1820 33,059 


1830 97,199 

1840 108,130 

1850 147,545 

1860 174,620 


The  colonial  charter  remained  in  force  until  184?,  when  a  consti- 
tution was  adopted  by  the  people. 
The  provision  relative  to  education  is  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  XII.—  OP  EDUCATION. 

Sec.  1.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  virtue  among  the  people  being 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tho 
General  Assembly  to  promote  public  schools,  and  to  adopt  all  means  which  they 
may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  to  the  people  the  advantages  and  oppor- 
tunities of  education. 

2.  The  money  which  now  is,  or  which  may  hereafter  bef  appropriated  by  law  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  shall  be 
securely  invested  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund  for  that  purpose. 

3.  All  donations  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  or  for  other  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, which  may  be  received  by  the  General  Assembly,  shall  be  applied  according 
to  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  donors.. 
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4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  make  all  necessary  provisions  by  law  for  carrying 
this  article  into  effect.  They  shall  not  divert  said  money  or  fund  from  the  afore- 
said uses,  nor  borrow,  appropriate,  nor  use  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  any 
other  purpose,  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

NEW  YORK. 

Settled  in  1609  by  the  Dutch.   Area,  46,000  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


1790 340,120 

1800 586,756 

1810 959,049 

1820 1,372,812 


1830 1,918,608 

1840 2,428,921 

1850 3,007,394 

1860 3,880,735 


The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1777,  in  which  is  no  reference 
to  schools ;  the  second,  in  1822,  in  which  it  was  provided  in  article 
seventh,  section  five,  that — 

"  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  belonging  to  this  State,  except  such  parts 
thereof  as  may  be  reserved  or  appropriated  to  public  use>  or  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  which  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  shall 
remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated  and  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools." 

The  third  constitution  was  adopted  in  1846,  and  the  provision 
therein  for  education  is  comprised  in  article  ninth. 

Sec.  1.  The  capital  of  the  common  school  fund,  the  capital  of  the  literature 
fund,  and  the  capital  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  shall  be  respectively  pre- 
served inviolate.  The  revenues  of  the  said  common  school  fund  shall  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  common  schools ;  the  revenues  of  the  said  literature  fund  snail  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  academies,  and  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
oi  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund  shall  each  year  be  appropriated 
to  and  made  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  said  common  school  fund. 

NEW  JERSEY 
First  settlement  in  1627.    Area,  8,320  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


1790 184,139 

1800 211,549 

1810 245,555 

1820 277,577 


1830 320,823 

1840 373,306 

1850 489,555 

1860 672,035 


The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776,  and  the  second  in  1844, 
in  which  is  this  provision  for  education : 

SECTION  VII.— ARTICLE  6. 

The  fund  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  and  all  money,  stock,  and  other  prop- 
erty which  may  hereafter  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  or  received  into  the 
treasury  under  the  provision  of  any  law  heretofore  passed  to  augment  the  said 
fond  should  be  securely  invested,  and  remain  a  perpetual  fond ;  and  the  income 
hereof,  except  so  much  as  it  may  be  judged  exredtant  to  apply  to  an  increase  of 
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the  capital,  shall  be  annually  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  schools,  for 
the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  State ;  and  it  shall  not  be  competent  for 
the  Legislature  to  borrow,  appropriate,  or  use  the  said  fund,  or  any  part  thereof, 
lor  any  other  purpose,  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Settled  by  the  Swedes  in  1631.    Area,  4G,000  square  miles 

POPULATION. 


1790 434,373 

J800 602,361 

1810 810,091 

1830 1,049.058 


J830 1,348,233 

1840 1,724,033 

1850 2,311,786 

1800 2,906,215 


First  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776.  The  second,  in  1790,  in 
which  the  subject  of  education  was  recognized,  contains  two  brief  sec- 
tions on  the  subject,  under 

article  vn. 

Section  1.  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide  by 
law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  State,  in  such  manner  that 
the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis. 

Section  2.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries 
of  learning. 

In  the  convention  of  1838,  Mr.  Bedford,  of  Luzerne,  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  1790,  so  that  it  would 
read — 

"The  legislature  shall  continue  to  provide  by  law  for  the  establish- 
ment of  common  schools  throughout  the  State  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  persons  residing  therein  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education." 

The  following  remarks  were  made  at  the  time  of  offering  the  reso- 
lution : 

"I  am  aware  that  many  gentlemen  who  occupy  seats  upon  this  floor 
deem  such  a  constitutional  provision  unnecessary,  because,  as  they 
assert,  the  legislature  may  at  any  time  make  suitable  enactments  upon 
the  subject.  But  the  law  that  is  passed  this  year  may  be  repealed  the 
next;  so  that  our  school  system,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  people,  must  be  liable  t)  change  with  the  political  policy  of  our 
law  makers,  and  thereby  be  liable  to  perpetual  fluctuation  and  enact- 
ments, etc." 

At  that  time  there  was  not  the  interest  in  popular  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  now  exists,  and  the  amendment  was  not  (ferried;  and  the 
constitution  of  1838  on  the  subject  of  education  has  the  same  language 
as  that  of  1790. 
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DELAWARE. 
Settled  in  1627.     Area,  2,120  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


1W30 76,748 

1840 7d,085 

18S0 91,532 

1860 112,210 


1790 59,096 

J800 64,273 

1810 72,674 

1820 72,749 

In  the  first  constitution,  adopted  1776,  there  is  no  provision  for 
education  ;  but  as  amended  in  1831,  the  Legislature  is  instructed  "to 
provide  by  law  "  "  for  establishing  schools,  and  promoting  arts  and 
sciences." 

VIRGINIA. 

Settled  in  1607.     Area,  38,352  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 

White. 

Free  colored. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

1790 

J800 

1810 

1820 

442,115 
514,280 
551,534 
603,087 

12,766 
20, 124 
30,570 

36,889 
4   47,348 
49,8">2 
54,332 
58,042 

293,427 
345, 796 
392,518 
4£>,  153 
469,757 
449, 087 
472,529 
490,865 

748,308 

880,200 

974,622 

1,065,129 

1,211,405 

1830 

694, 300 

740,858 

894,800 

1,047,411 

J840 

1,239,797 
1,422,661 
1^96,318 

1850 

I860 

Previous  to  the  Revoldtion,  the  public  school  system  had  not  obtained 
root  beyond  the  limits  of  the  eastern  States.  The  township  and  district 
school  organizations  of  New  England  had,  however,  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  Wythe,  Jefferson,  and  other  eminent  Virginia  statesmen. 

Patrick  Henry  wrote  to  John  Adams :  "  It  shall  be  my  incessant 
study  so  to  form  our  portrait  of  government  that  a  kindred  with  New 
England  may  be  discerned  in  it;  and  if  all  your  excellencies  cannot  be 
preserved,  yet  I  hope  to  retain  so 'much  of  the  likeness  that  posterity 
shall  pronounce  us  descended  from  the  same  stock.*'  Richard  Bland 
Lee,  at  a  later  period,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  spoke  of  "  the  forefathers 
of  New  England,  who  have  established  the  wisest  institutions  for  the 
perpetuation  of  human  liberty  and  human  happiness  the  world  has 
seen.''  *     Debate  on  Madison's  resolutions,  Jan.  20,  1794. 

Such  views  having  been  cordially  entertained,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  Jefferson,  as  one  of  those  appointed  by  Virginia,  after  the  Declara- 

*  Wannqy's  Excursion  to  the  United  States.  1794. 
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tion  of  Independence  by  the  Colonies,  to  prepare  a  cole  of  laws 
adapted  to  the  altered  condition  of  that  commonwealth,  should  strive 
to  introduce  the  New  England  system  of  common  schools. 

The  year  that  the  first  constitution  was  formed,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  adapted  to  the  altered  condition  of 
affairs. 

In  1779  Wythe  and  Jefferson  made  a  report,  in  which  was  a  full 
chapter  from  the  pen  of  Jefferson  on  public  schools.    The  caption  was— 

A  BILL  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Section  1.  Whereas  it  appeareth  that  however  certain  forms  of  government 
are  better  calculated  than  others  to  protect  individuals  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
natural  rights,  and  are  at  the  same  time  themselves  better  guarded  against  degen- 
eracy, yet  experience  hath  shown,  that  even  under  the  best  forms  those  intrusted 
with  power  have  in  time,  and  by  slow  operations,  perverted  it  into  tyranny ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  this  would  be  to  illumi- 
nate, as  far  as  practicable,  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  and  more  especially 
to  give  them  knowledge  of  those  facts  which  history  exhibiteth,  that,  possessed 
thereby  of  the  experience  of  other  ages  and  countries,  tney  may  be  enabled  to  know 
ambition  under  all  its  shapes,  and  prompt  to  exert  their  natural  powers  to  defeat 
its  purposes ;  and  whereas  it  is  generally  true  that  the  people  will  be  happiest 
whose  laws  are  best,  and  are  best  administered,  and  that  laws  will  be  wisely  formed 
and  honestly  administered  in  proportion  as  those  who  form  and  administer  them 
are  wise  and  honest ;  whence  it  becomes  expedient  for  promoting  the  public  hap- 
piness, that  those  persons  whom  nature  hath  endowed  with  genius  and  virtue 
should  be  rendered,  by  liberal  education,  worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  guard  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  libertiqp  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  that  they 
should  be  called  to  the  charge  without  regard  to  wealth,  birth,  or  other  accidental 
condition  or  circumstance.  But  the  indigence  of  the  greater  number,  disabling 
them  from  so  educating  at  their  own  expense  those  of  their  children  whom  nature 
hath  fitly  formed  and  disposed  to  .become  useful  instruments  of  the  public,  it  is 
better  that  such  should  be  sought  for  and  educated  at  the  common  expense  of  all, 
than  that  the  happiness  of  all  should  be  confided  to  the  weak  or  wicked. 

The  succeeding  sections  provided  that  each  county  should  he  divided 
in  convenient  districts  for  public  schools.  "At  every  one  of  these 
schools,"  in  the  language  of  the  bill,  "shall  be  taught  reading,  writing, 
common  arithmetic;  and  the  books  which  shall  be  used  therein  for  in- 
structing the  children  to  read  shall  be  such  as  will,  at  the  same  time, 
make  them  acquainted  with  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  and  American 
history." 

It  was  also  provided  that  over  every  ten  of  these  schools  an  over- 
seer should  be  appointed  annually,  by  the  aldermen,  to  select  teachers, 
to  visit  the  schools,  to  direct  in  the  choice  of  reading  books,  and  super- 
intend the  teachers. 

The  superintendents  were  to  meet  in  convention,  and  establish  at 
central  points  a  certain  number  of  grammar  schools,  in  which  were  to 
be  taught  Latin,  Greek,  grammar,  geography,  and  higher  arithmetic. 

The  most  needy  and  meritorious  scholar  from  a  grammar  school 
district  was  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  one  scholar 
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was  to  be  selected  from  the  grammar  schools  to  be  educated  gratuitously 
at  college.  • 

Five  years  after  the  bill  in  manuscript  was  presented,  it  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  assembly  of  1784. 

Jefferson  says:  "One  provision  of  the  bill  was  that  the  expenses  of 
the  schools  should  be  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  every 
one  in  proportion  to  his  general  tax  rate.  This  would  throw  on  wealth 
the  education  of  the  poor." 

In  1796  the  assembly  acted  upon  the  bill,  but  inserted  a  provision 
leaving  to  each  county  court  to  declare  when  the  act  should  go  into 
operation  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  which,  adds  Jefferson, 
'*  completely  defeated  it.  The  justices  being  generally  of  the  more 
wealthy  class,  were  unwilling  to  incur  the  burden,  and  I  believe  it 
was  not  suffered  to  commence  in  a  single  county." 

His  interest  in  common  schools  never  flagged,  although  his  native 
State  could  not  be  aroused  to  its  best  interests,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Hon.  Joseph  0.  Cabell,  dated  November  28,  1820,  he  says: 

11  Surely  Governor  Clinton's  display  of  the  gigantic  effort  of  New  York 
towards  the  educating  of  her  citizens  will  stimulate  the  pride,  as  well 
as  the  patriotism,  of  our  legislature  to  look  to  the  reputation  and  safety 
of  our  country,  to  rescue  it  from  the  degradation  of  becoming  the  Bar- 
bary  of  the  Union,  and  of  falling  into  the  ranks  of  even  our  negroes. 
To  that  condition  it  is  fast  sinking.  We  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  {he 
other  States  what  our  indigenous  predecessors  were  when  surrounded 
by  the  sciences  and  arts  of  Europe.  The  success  of  education  before 
the  Revolution  placed  her  with  the  foremost  of  the  sister  colonies. 
What  is  her  education  now  ?  Where  is  it  ?  The  little  we  have  we 
import,  like  beggars,  from  other  States,  or  import  the  beggars,  to  be- 
Otow  on  us  their  miserable  crumbs." 

The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776,  second  in  1830,  third  in 
1851,  and  fourth  in  1864. 

In  the  constitution  adopted  in  1830  there  is  no  reference  to  educa- 
tion, but  in  that  of  1851  is  the  following  provision: 

A  capitation  tax,  equal  to  the  tax  assessed  on  land  of  the  value  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  shall  be  levied  on  every  white  male  inhabitant  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years ;  and  one  equal  moiety  of  the  capitation  tax  upon  white 
persons  shall  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education  in  primary  and  free  schools; 
out  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  exemption}  of  taxable  polls  in  cases  of 
bodily  infirmity. 

In  the  revision  of  1864,  this  provision  is  retained  in  the  twenty- 
second  article. 
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MARYLAND. 
Settled  in  1634.    Area,  9,356  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


97 


Census. 


White. 


Free  colored. 


Slaves. 


Total. 


1790 

1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


208,649 
SJ46, 326 
235,117 
260,223 
291, 108 
318,204 
417,943 
615,918 


8,043 
19,587 
33,927 
39,730 
52,9:38 
62,078 
74,723 
83,942 


103,036 

105,6:55 

111,502 

107,397 

102,994 

89,737 

90,368 

87,189 


319,728 
341,548 
380,546 
407,350 
447,040 
470,019 
58*,  034 
687,049 


The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776;  the  second  in  1851; 
and  the  third  in  1864.  The  first  provision  on  education  is  in  that  of 
1864,  and  is  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  VIII  —EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  Tho  governor  shall  within  thirty  days  after  the  ratification  by  the 
people  of  this  constitution  appoint,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  senate  at  its 
first  session  thereafter,  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold 
his  office  for  five  years,  and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall 
have  been  qualified.  He  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  twenty -five  hundred 
dollars,  and  such  additional  sum  for  travelling  and  incidental  expenses  as  the  gen- 
eral assembly  may  by  law  provide;  shall  report  to  the  general  assembly  within 
thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  its  first  session  under  this  constitution,  a 
uniform  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  portain- 
ing  to  his  office  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  a  State  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
the  lieutenant  governor,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates,  and  the  8tate  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  which  board  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  gen- 
eral assembly  may  direct. 

Section  3.  There  shall  be  in  each  county  such  number  of  school  commissioners 
as  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  deem  necessary,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education ;  shall  hold  office  for  four  years,  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  and  receive  such  compensation  as  the  general  assembly 
or  State  superintendent  may  direct ;  the  school  commissioners  of  Baltimore  city 
shall  remain  as  at  present  constituted,  and  shall  be  appointed  as  at  present,  by  the 
mayor  and  city  council,  subject  to  such  alterations  and  amendments  as  may  be 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  general  assembly,  or  the  said  mayor  and  city 
council. 

Section  4.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  shall  provide  a  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools,  by  which  a 
school  shall  be  kept  open  and  supported  free  of  expense  for  tuition  in  each  school 
district,  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year ;  and  in  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  general  assembly  to  provide,  the  system  reported  to  it  by  the  State  superintend- 
ent of  pnblic  instruction  shall  become  the  system  of  free  public  schools  of  the 
State :  Provided,  That  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  shall  be  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  and  such  system  shall  be  subject  to  such 
alterations,  conformable  to  this  article,  as  the  general  assembly  may  from  time  to 
time  enact. 

Section  5.  The  general  assembly  shall  levy  at  each  regular  session  after  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  ten  cents  on  each 
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hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  throughout  the  State,  for  the  support  of  free 
public  schools,  which  tax  shall  be  collected  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
agents  as  the  general  State  levy;  and  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State, 
and  shall  be  distributed  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 
among  the  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years :  Provided,  That  the  general 
assembly  shall  not  levy  any  additional  school  tax  upon  particular  counties,  unless 
such  county  express  by  popular  vote  its  desire  for  such  tax  ;  the  city  of  Baltimore 
shall  provide  lor  its  additional  school  tax  as  at  present,  or  as  may  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided by  the  general  assembly,  or  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore. 

Section  6.  The  general  assembly  shall  further  provide  by  law,  at  its  first  ses- 
sion after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  free  public 
schools  of  the  State,  by  the  imposition  of  an  annual  tax  of  not  less  than  five  cents 
on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  throughout  the  State,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  tax  shall  be  known  as  the  public  school  fund,  and  shall  be  invested 
by  the  treasurer,  together  with  its  annual  interest,  until  such  time  as  said  fund 
shall  by  its  own  increase  and  any  addition  which  may  be  made  to  it  from  time  to 
time,  together  with  the  present  school  fund,  amount  to  six  millions  of  dollars, 
when  the  tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  authorized  by  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, may  be  discontinued  in  whole  or  in  part  as  the  general  assembly  may  direct; 
the  principal  fund  of  six  millions,  hereby  provided,  shall  remain  forever  inviolate 
as  the  free  public  school  fund  of  the  State,  and  the  annual  interest  of  said  school 
fund  shall  be  disbursed  for  educational  purposes  only,  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

In  the  constitution  just  formed  and  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  on 

the  eighteenth  of  September  for  adoption  or  rejection,  there  is  the 

following : 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  shall,  by  law,  establish  throughout  the  State  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  Free  Public  Schools,  and  shall  provide,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for 
their  maintenance. 

Sec.  2.  The  system  of  Public  Schools,  as  now  constituted,  shall  remain  in  force 
until  the  end  of  the  said  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  shall  then  ex- 
pire, except  so  far  as  adopted  or  continued  bv  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  3.  The  .school  fund  of  the  State  shall  be  kept  inviolate,  and  appropriated 
only  to  the  purposes  of  education. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Settled  in  1653.     Area,  45,000  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 

White. 

Free  colored. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

1790 

288,204 
337,764 
376,410 
419,200 
472,843 
484,870 
553,028 
631,000 

4,975 
7,043 
10,266 
14,612 
19,543 
22,732 
27,463 
30,463 

100,572 
133,296 
168,824 
205,217 
245,661 
245, 817 
288,548 
331,059 

393,751 
478, 103 
555,500 
638,829 
737,987 
753,419 
869,039 
992,622 

1800 

18J0 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1*60 
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In  the  constitution  of  1776  it  was  declared  in  article  forty-one  that — 

A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  legislature,  for  the  convenient 
nstrnction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as 
may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices ;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly 
encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities. 

The  same  provision  has  been  retained  without  amendment  until  the 

present  time. 

SOUTH  CAEOLINA. 

Settled  in  1670.    Area,  24,800  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


White. 


Free  colored.      Slaves. 


Total. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1830 
1830 
1840. 
1850 
1860. 


140, 178 
196,255 
214,196 
237,440 
257,863 
259,084 
274,563 
291,388 


1,801 
3,185 
4,554 
6,822 
7,921 
8,276 
8,960 
9,914 


107,094 
146, 151 
196,365 
258,475 
315,401 
327,038 
384,984 
402,406 


249,073 
345,591 
415, 105 
502,741 
581,185 
594,398 
668,507 
703,708 


A  constitution  was  formed  in  1776,  which  was  amended  in  1778, 1790, 
and  in  1865,  bat  no  provision  was  incorporated  relative  to  education 
or  the  encouragement  of  learning. 

GEORGIA. 

Settled  in  1733.    Area,  58,000  square  miles. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


White. 


Free  colored, 


Slaves. 


Total. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


52,886 
101,678 
145,414 
189,564 
294,806 
407,695 
521,572 
591,588 


398 
1,019 
1,801 
1,767 
2,484 
2,753 
2,931 
3,500 


29,264 
1,9,404 
105,218 
149,056 
217,531 
280,944 
381,682 
462, 198 


82,548 
162,101 
258,433 
340,433 
576,823 
691,392 
906,185 
1,057,286 


First  constitution  formed  in  1777 ;  the  second  in  1785 ;  the  third  in 
1798,  which  was  amended  in  1839. 

The  provision  relative  to  seminaries  of  learning  in  that  of  1798  was 
retained  in  the  amended  constitution  of  1839.     It  is  in  these  words : 
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13.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted,  in  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learn* 
ing;  and  the  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  give  such  farther 
donations  and  privileges  to  those  already  established,  as  may  be  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  objects  of  their  institution  ;  and  it  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, at  their  next  session,  to  provide  effectual  measures  for  the  improvement  and 
permanent  security  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of  such  institutions. 

In  the  Constitution  of  1865,  the  educational  provision  was  omitted. 

KENTUCKY. 

Settled  in  1775.    Area,  37,680  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1792. 


« 

POPULATION. 

Census. 

White. 

Free  colored. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

1790 

61,133 
179,871 
324,237 
434,644 
517,787 
590,253 
761,413 
919,517 

114 

741 

1,713 

2,941 

4,917 

7,317 

10,011 

10,684 

11,830 
40,343 
80,561 
126,732 
165,213 
182,258 
210,981 
225,483 

73,077 
220,595 
406,511 

1800 

1810 

1820 

564,317 

1830 

687,917 

779,828 

982,405 

1,155,684 

1840 

1850 

I860 

First  constitution  adopted  in  1790 ;  second  in  179$ ;  and  the  third 
in  1850.    Article  eleventh  of  the  last  pertains  to  education : 


ARTICLE  XI.— CONCERNING  EDUCATION. 

Sec.  1.  The  capital  of  the  fund  called  and  known  as  the  "Common  School 
Fund,"  consisting  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  and  forty-two  cents,  for  which  bonds  have  been 
executed  by  the  State  to  the  board  of  education,  and  seventy-three  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  of  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Kentucky ;  also,  the  sum  of  fifty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents,  balance  of 
interest  on  the  school  fund  for  the  year  1848,  unexpended,  together  with  any  sum 
which  may  be  hereafter  raised  in  the  State  by  taxation,  or  otherwise,  for  purposes 
of  education,  shall  be  held  inviolate,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  system  of 
common  schools.  The  interest  and  dividends  of  said  funds,  together  with  any 
sum  which  may  be  produced  for  that  purpose  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  may  be 
appropriated  in  aid  of  common  schools,  but  for  no  other  purpose.  The  general 
assembly  shall  invest  said  fifty-one  thousand  two  hundred  ana  twenty-three  dol- 
lars and  twenty-nine  cents  in  some  safe  and  profitable  manner ;  and  any  portion 
of  the  interest  and  dividends  of  said  school  fund,  or  other  money  or  property  raised 
for  school  purposes,  which  may  not  be  needed  in  sustaining  common  schools,  shall 
be  invested  in  like  manner.  The  general  assembly  shall  make  provision,  by  law, 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  said  school  fund :  Provided,  That  each  county 
shall  be  entitled  to  its  proportion  of  the  income  of  said  fund,  and  if  not  called  for, 
for  common  school  purposes,  it  shall  be  reinvested  from  time  to  time  for  the  ben- 
efit of  such  county. 

Sec.  2.  A  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
voters  of  this  commonwealth,  at  the  same  time  the  governor  is  elected,  who  shall 
hold  his  office  for  four  yean,  and  his  duties  and  salary  shall  be  prescribed  and 
fixed  by  law. 
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TENNESSEE. 
Settled  in  1765.    Area,  45,600  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1796. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 

White. 

Free  colored. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

1790 

32,013 
91,709 
215,875 
339,927 
535,746 
640,627 
756,836 
826,828 

361 
309 
1,317 
2,779 
4,555 
5,524 
6,422 
7,235 

3,417 

13,584 

44,535 

80,107 

141,603 

183,059 

239,459 

275,784 

35,791 
105,602 

1800 

1810 

261,727 
422,813 

1820 

1830 

681,904 

1840 

829,210 

1850 

1,002,717 

I860 

1,109,847 

First  constitution  adopted  in  1796,  which  was  amended  in  1835. 
Article  eleventh,  section  ten,  of  the  latter  is  as  follows : 

10.  Knowledge,  learning,  and  virtue  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  re- 
publican institutions,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of 
education  throughout  the  different  portions  of  the  state  being  highly  conducive  to 
the  promotion  of  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  in  all  fu- 
ture periods  of  this  government,  to  cherish  literature  and  science.  And  the  fund 
called  the  common  ichoolfund,  and  all  the  lands  and  proceeds  thereof,  dividends, 
stocks,  and  other  property  of  every  description  whatever,  heretofore  by  law  appro* 
priated  by  the  general  assembly  of  this  State  for  the  use  of  common  schools,  and 
all  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  appropriated,  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  shall  never  be  diminished  by  legislative  appropriation,  and  the  in- 
terest thereof  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  common  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  peo- 
ple thereof;  and  no  law  shall  be  made  authorizing  said  fund,  or  any  part  thereof, 
to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  than  the  support  and  encouragement  of  common 
schools ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  appoint  a  board  of 
commissioners,  for  such  term  of  time  as  they  may  think  proper,  who  shall  have 
the  general  superintendence  of  said  fund,  and  who  shall  make  a  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  under  such  rules,  regulations,  and  restric- 
tions as  may  be  required  by  law :  Provided,  That  if  at  any  time  hereafter  a  divis- 
ion of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sales 
of  such  lands,  shall  be  made  among  the  individual  States,  the  part  of  such  lands 
or  money  coming  to  this  State  shall  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  education  and 
internal  improvement,  and  shall  never  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose. 

1 1.  The  above  provisions  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  legislature  from 
carrying  into  effect  any  laws  that  have  been  passed  in  favor  of  the  colleges,  uni- 
versities, or  academies,  or  from  authorizing  heirs  or  distributees  to  receive  and  en- 
joy  escheated  property,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  from  time  to  time  may 

be  prescribed  by  law. 

The  amendments  of  1865  did  not  pertain  to  education. 


Settled  in  1788. 


OHIO. 

Area,  39,964  square  miles. 

Union  in  1802. 


Admitted  into  the 


POPULATION. 


1800 45,365 

1810 230,760 

1820 581,434 

1830 937,903 


1840 1,519,467 

1850..... 1,980,329 

1860 :.  2,339,511 
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The  first  constitution  adopted  in  1802,  says  in  article  eighth : 

Section  3.  *  *  *  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  essentially 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  instruction  shall  forever  be  encouraged  by  legislative  provision,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  right  of  conscience. 

Section  25.  That  no-law  shall  be  passed  to  prevent  the  in  the  sev- 

eral counties  and  townships  within  this  State  from  an  equal  participation  in  the 
schools,  academies,  and  universities  within  this  State,  which  are  endowed  in  whole 
.  or  in  part  from  the  revenue  arising  from  donations  made  by  the  United  States  for 
die  support  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  the  doors  of  the  said  schools,  academies, 
and  universities  shall  be  open  for  the  reception  of  scholars,  students,  and  teachers 
of  every  grade,  without  any  distinction  or  preference  whatever  contrary  to  the  in- 
tention for  which  said  donations  are  made. 

In  the  constitution  of  1851,  section  seventh  of  the  first  article  says  : 

*  *  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  however,  being  essential  to  good  gov- 
ernment, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  pass  suitable  laws  to  pro- 
tect every  religious  denomination  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  its  own  mode  of 
public  worship,  and  to  encourage  schools  and  the  means  of  instruction. 

And  article  sixth  also  pertains  to  education. 

ARTICLE  VI.— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
lands,  or  other  property,  granted  or  intrusted  to  this  State  for  educational  and  re- 
ligious purposes,  shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished  ;.  and  the 
income  arising  therefrom  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the 
original  grants  or  appropriations. 

Sec.  £  The  general  assembly  shall  make  such  provisions,  by  taxation  or  oth- 
erwise, as,  with  the  income  arising  from  the  school  trust  fund,  will  secure  a  thor- 
ough and  efficient  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State ;  but  no  religious 
or  other  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  part 
of  the  school  funds  of  this  State, 


LOUISIANA. 


Settled  in  1699. 
Union  in  1812. 


Area,  46,341  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the 


population. 


Census. 

White. 

Free  Colored. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

1800 

34,311 

73,383 

89,441 

158,457 

255,49) 

357,629 

7,585 
10,476 
16,710 
25,502 
17,462 
18,647 

34,660 
69, 064 
109,588 
168,452 
244,809 
331,726 

76,556 
153,407 
215  739 

1820.^ 

1830 

1840 

352,411 
617,762 

708,002 

J850 

I860 

First  constitution  was  formed  in  1812,  in  which  there  is  nothing  rela- 
ative  to  education. 

The  constitution  of  1845,  under  the  caption  of  title  seven,  has  the 
following : 
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•  TITLE  VII.— PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Article  133.  There  shall  be  appointed  a  superintendent  of  public  education, 
who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years.  His  duties  shall  be  prescribed  bj  law.  He 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  legislature  may  direct. 

Art.  134.  The  legislature  shall  establish  free  public  schools  throughout  the 
State,  and  shall  provide  means  for  their  support  by  taxation  on  property,  or  other- 
wise. 

Art.  135.  The  proceeds  of  all  lauds  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to 
this  State  for  the  use  or  support  of  schools,  and  of  all  lands  which  may  hereafter 
be  granted  or  bequeathed  to  the  St'ite,  and  not  expressly  granted  or  bequeathed 
for  any  other  purpose,  which  hereafter  may  be  disposed  or  by  the  State,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  to  which  the  State  may  become  enti- ' 
tied  by  law,  shall  be  held  by  the  State  as  a  loan,  and  shall  be  and  remain  a  per- 
petual fund,  on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  centum ; 
which  interest,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  shall  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  support  of  such  schools ;  and  this  appropriation  shall  remain  inviolable. 

Art.  136.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  which  have  been,  or  may  hereafter 
be,  made  of  any  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State,  for 
the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  from  any  kind  of  donation  that  may  here- 
after be  made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest 
of  which,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a 
seminary  of  learning  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
no  law  shall  ever  be  made  diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use  than  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  improvement  of  said  seminary  of  learning. 

Art.  137.  An  university  shall  be  established  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  It 
shall  be  composed  of  four  faculties,  to  wit :  One  of  law,  one  of  medicine,  one  of 
the  natural  sciences,  and  one  of  letters. 

Art.  J38.  It  shall  be  called  the  *'  University  of  Louisiana,"  and  the  Medical 
College  of  "Louisiana,  as  at  present  organized,  shall  constitute  the  faculty  of  med- 
icine. 

Art.  139.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  its  further  organization  and 
government,  but  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  establishment 
or  support  of  said  university  by  appropriations. 

The  constitution  of  1852,  in  title  eight,  in  these  words  provides : 

TITLE  Vm.— PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Article  135.  There  shall  be  elected  a  superintendent  of  public  education,  who 
shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years.  ti\s  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law, 
and  he  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  legislature  may  direct :  Provided, 
That  the  general  assembly  shall  have  power,  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  both  houses,  to  abolish  the  said  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
education,  whenever  in  their  opinion  said  office  shall  be  no  longer  necessary. 

136.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish  free  public  schools  throughout  the 
State,  and  shall  provide  for  their  support  by  general  taxation  on  property  or  other- 
wise ;  and  all  moneys  so  raised  or  provided  shall  be  distributed  to  each  parish,  in 

troportion  to  the  number  of  free  white  children  between  such  ages  as  shall  be  fixed 
iy  the  general  assembly. 

137.  The  proceeds  ot  all  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this 
State  for  the  use  or  support  of  schools,  and  of  all  lands  which  may  hereafter  be 
granted  or  bequeathed  to  the  State,  and  not  expressly  granted  or  bequeathed  for 
any  other  purpose,  which  hereafter  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  State,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  to  which  the  State  may  become  entitled 
by  law,  shall  be  held  by  the  State  as  a  loan,  and  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual 
fund,  on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  cent. ;  which  in- 
terest, together  with  the  interest  on  the  trust  funds  deposited  with  this  State  by  the 
United  States,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23,  1836,  and  all  the 
rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  such  schools ;.  and 
this  appropriation  shall  remain  inviolable. 
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138.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  which  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
made  of  any  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the 
use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  from  any  kind  of  donation  that  may  hereafter 
be  made  for  that  purpose,  snail  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of 
which,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  sem-  , 
inary  of  learning,  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences;  and 
no  law  shall  ever  be  made  diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use  than  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  improvement  of  said  seminary  of  learning. 

139.  The  University  of  Louisiana,  in  New  Orleans,  as  now  established,  shall  be 
maintained. 

J  40.  The  legislature  shall  have  power*  to  pass  such  laws  as  maybe  necessary  for 
the  further  regulation  of  the  university,  and  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and 
science,  but  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  said  uni- 
versity by  appropriations. 

The  constitution  of  1864  has  the  following  : 

TITLE  XL— PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Article  140.  There  shall  be  elected  a  superintendent  of  public  education,  who 
shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years.  His  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law,  and  he  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum  until  other- 
wise provided  by  law :  Provided,  That  the  general  assembly  shall  have  power, 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  both  bouses,  to  abolish  the  said 
office  of  superintendent  of  public  education  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  said  office 
shall  be  no  longer  necessary. 

Art.  141.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  education  of  all  children  of 
the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years,  by  maintenance  of  free 
public  schools  by  taxation  or  otherwise. 

Art.  142.  The  general  exercises  in  the  common  schools  shall  be  conducted 
in  the  English  language. 

Art.  143.  A  university  shall  be  established  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
It  shall  be  composed  of  four  faculties,  to  wit :  One  of  law,  one  of  medicine,  one  of 
the  natural  sciences,  and  one  of  letters.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for 
its  organization  and  maintenance. 

Art.  144.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  granted  bv  the  United  States 
to  this  State  for  the  use  or  purpose  of  the  public  schools,  and  of  all  lands  which 
may  hereafter  be  granted  or  bequeathed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons  to  which  the  State  may  become  entitled  by  law,  shall 
be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent. ;  which  interest,  together  with  the  interest  of  the  trust  fund,  deposited  with 
the  State  by  the  United  States  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23,  1836, 
and  all  the  rents  of  unsold  lands,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  such 
schools ;  and  this  appropriation  shall  remain  inviolable. 

Art.  145.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  which  have  been,  or  may  here- 
after be,  made  of  any  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State 
for  the  use  of  a  specific  seminary  of  learning,  or  from  any  kind  of  donation  that 
may  hereafter  be  made  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund, 
the  interest  of  which,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  no  law  snail  ever  be  made 
diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use  than  to  the  establishment  and  improvement 
of  said  seminary  of  learning,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  proper. 

Art.  146.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  by  the  .legislature  for  the  support 
of  any  private  school  or  institution  of  learning,  but  the  highest  encouragement 
shall  be  granted  to  public  schools  throughout  the  State. 

INDIANA. 

Settled  in  1730.    Area,  33,809  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1816. 
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POPULATION. 

1800 4,875  l|  1840 685,866 

1810 * 45,966   I  1850 988,410 

1820 147,178   I  1860 1,350,428 

1830 343,031  |, 

The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1816 ;  article  ninth  of  whicfe 
pertained  to 

EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused  through  a  community 
being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  fro  government,  and  spreading  the  op- 
portunities and  advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
being  highly  conducive  to  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly 
to  provide  by  law  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands  as  are,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  to  apply  any 
funds  which  may  be  raised  from  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  quarter,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  grand  object  for  which  they  are,  or  may  be,  intended.  But  . 
no  lands  granted  for  the  use  of  schools  or  seminaries  of  learning  shall  be  sold  by 
authority  of  this  State  prior  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  ;  and  the 
moneys  which  may  be  raised  out  of  the  sale  of  any  such  lands,  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be,  and  remain  a  fund,  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  promoting  the  interest  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  seminaries  and  public  schools.  The  general  assembly  shall  from  time  to 
time  pass  such  laws  as  shall  be  calculated  to  encourage  intellectual,  scientific, 
and  agricultural  improvements,  by  allowing  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  pro- 
motion and  improvement  of  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  natural 
history,  and  to  countenance  and  encourage  the  principles  of  humanity,  industry, 
and  morality. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascend 
ing  in  a  regular  gradation  from  township  schools  to  a  State  university,  wherein 
tuition  shall  be  gratis,  and  equally  open  to  all. 

Section  3.  And  for  the  promotion  of  such  salutary  end  the  money  which  shall 
be  paid  as  an  equivalent  by  persons  exempt  from  militia  duty,  except  in  times  of  . 
war,  shall  be  exclusively  and  in  equal  proportion  applied  to  the  support  of  county 
seminaries.    Also,  all  fines  assessed  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws  shall  be 
applied  to  said  seminaries  in  the  counties  wherein  they  shall  be  assessed. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  to  form  a  penal  code,  rounded  on  the  principles  of  reforma- 
tion and  not  vindictive  justice ;  and  also  to  provide  one  or  more  farms,  to  be  an 
asylum  for  those  persons  who  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity,  or  other  misfortunes, 
may  have  a  claim  upon  the  aid  and  beneficence  of  society,  on  such  principles 
that  such  persons  may  therein  find  employment  and  every  reasonable  comfort, 
and  lose,  by  their  usefulness,  the  degrading  sense  of  dependence. 

Section  5.  The  general  assembly,  at  the  time  they  lay  off  a  new  county, 
shall  cause  at  least  ten  per  cent,  to  be  reserved  out  of  the  sales  of  town  lots  in 
the  seat  of  justice  of  such  county,  tor  the  use  of  a  public  library  for  such  county, 
and  at  the  same  session  they  shall  incorporate  a  library  company,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  will  best  secure  its  permanence,  and  extend  its  benefits. 

The  second  constitution  was  adopted  in  1851,  and  has  a  full  article 

on  education : 

article  vni.— education.       • 

Sec.  1.  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused  throughout  a  community  be- 
ing essential  to  the  preservation  ot  a  free  government,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
general  assembly  to  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  moral,  intellectual,  scien- 
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tific,  and  agricultural  improvement,  and  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  and  uni- 
form system  of  common  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge,  and 
equally  open  to  all. 

2.  Ihe  common  school  fund  shall  consist  of  the  congressional  township  fond 
and  the  lands  belonging  thereto ; 

The  suiplus  revenue  fund  ; 

The  saline  fund,  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto; 
A     The  bank  tax  fund,  and  the  fund  arising  from  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth 
section  of  the  charter  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana ; 

The  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  aounty  seminaries,  and  the  moneys  and 
property  heretofore  held  for  such  seminaries ;  from  the  fines  assessed  for  breaches 
of  the  penal  laws  of  the  8tate ;  and  from  all  forfeitures  which  may  accrue ; 

All  lands  and  other  estate  which  shall  escheat  to  the  State  for  want  of  heirs  or 
kindred  entitled  to  the  inheritance;  » 

All  lands  that  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  granted  to  the  State,  where  no 
special  purpose  is  expressed  in  the  grant,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof,  in- 
cluding the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  Bwamp  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  In- 
diana Dv  the  act  of  Congress  of  28th  September,  1850,  after  deducting  the  ex- 
pense of  selecting  and  draining  the  same ; 

Taxes  on  the  property  of  corporations  that  may  be  assessed  for  common  school 
purposes. 

3.  The  principal  of  the  common  school  fund  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  which 
may  be  increased,  but  shall  never  be  diminished ;  and  the  income  thereof  shall  be 
inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  to  no  other  purpose 
whatever. 

4.  The  general  assembly  shall  invest,  in  some  safe  and  profitable  manner,  all 
such  portions  of  the  common  school  fund  as  have  not  heretofore  been  intrusted  to 
the  several  counties ;  and  shall  make  provision  by  law  for  the  distribution  among 
the  several  counties  of  the  interest  thereof. 

5.  If  any  county  shall  fail  to  demand  its  proportion  of  such  interest  for  com- 
mon school  purposes,  the  same  shall  be  reinvested  for  the  benefit  of  such  county. 

6.  The  several  counties  shall  be  held  liable  for  the  preservation  of  so  much  of 
the  said  fund  as  may  be  intrusted  to  them,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  in- 
terest thereon. 

'  7.  All  trust  funds  held  by  the  State  shall  remain  inviolate,  and  be  faithfully  and 
exclusively  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  trust  was  created. 

8.  The  genera)  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  election,  by  the  voters  of  tho  State, 
of  a  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two 
years,  and  whose  duties  and  compensation  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

x  Settled  in  1716.  Area,  47,156  square  miles.  Admitted  as  a  State 
in  1817. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1640 
1850 
1860 


White. 


6,179 

23,024 

42, 176 

20,443 

179,074 

295,718 

353,901 


Free 
colored. 


162 

240 
458 
619 
1,366 
930 
773 


Slaves. 


3,489 

17,088 

32,814 

65,659 

195,211 

309,878 

436,631 


Total. 


8,850 
40,352 
75,448 
136,621 
375,651 
606,526 
791,305 
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Adopted  a  constitution  in  1817,  amended  in  1 832  and  in  1865.  Sec- 
tion fourteenth,  article  seventh,  is  in  this  language : 

14.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government, 
the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools,  and  the  means 
of  education,  shall  foiever  be  encouraged  in  this  State. 


Settled  in  1720. 
Union  in  1818. 


ILLINOIS. 

Area,  55,409  square  miles. 


Admitted  into  the 


POPULATION. 


1810 12,284 

1820 55,210 

1830 157,445 


1840 476,183 

1850 851,470 

lb60 1,711,951 


The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1818,  and  the  second  in  1847, 
neither  of  which  contains  any  provision  relative  to  education. 

ALABAMA. 
Originally  a  part  of  Georgia.    Area,  46,000  square  miles.  Admitted 
into  the  Union  in  1819. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 

Whites. 

Free 
colored. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

1820 

85,451 
190,406 
335,185 
426,514 
526,431 

571 
1,572 
2,039 
2,265 
2,690 

41,879 
117,549 
253,536 
343,844 
435,089 

127,901 
309, 527 

1830 

1840 

590,753 

1850 

771,623 

1860 

964,201 

The  constitution  of  1819,  which  was  in  force  in  1860,  makes  the 
following  provision  relative  to 

EDUCATION. 

Schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this  State ; 
and  the  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  to  preserve  from  unnecessary  waste 
or  damage  such  lands  as  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in  this  State,  and  apply  the  funds 
which  mav  be  raised  from  such  lands  in  strict  conformity  to  the  object  of  such 
grant.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  like  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
such  lands  as  have  been,  or  may  be  hereafter,  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this 
State  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning ;  and  the  moneys  which  may  be 
raised  from  such  lands,  by  rent,  lease,  or  sale,  or  from  any  other  quarter,  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  fund  for  the  exclusive  support  of  a  State 
university,  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  literature,  and  the  sciences ;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  early  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means 
for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of 
such  institution. 

The  Constitution  of  1865  retains  this  provision. 
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The  constitution  of  18C5  includes  the  above  provision,  making  it 
imperative  on  the  Legislature  "  to  enact  necessary  and  proper  laws  for 
the  encouragement  of  schools  and  the  means  of  education." 

MISSOURI. 

Settled  in  1763.  Area  67,380  square  miles.  Admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1820. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


White. 


17,227 

55,968 

114,795 

323,888 

592,004 

1,063,509 


Free  colored, 


607 

376 

569 

1,574 

2,618 

3,572 


Slaves. 


3,011 
10,222 
25,091 
58,240 
87,422 
114,931 


Total. 


20,845 

66,586 

140,455 

383,702 

682,044 

1,182,012 


The  constitution  adopted  in  1820  devotes  article  sixth  to  education: 

ARTICLE  VI.— OP  EDUCATION. 

Section.  1.  Schools,  and  the  means  of  education,  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in 
this  State ;  and  the  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  to  preserve  from  waste  or 
damage  such  lands  as  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  townshipjn  this  State,  and  shall  apply  the  funds 
which  may  arise  from  sach  lands  in  strict  conformity  to  the  object  of  the  grant. 
One  school,  or  more,  shall  be  established  in  each  township,  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  necessary,  where  the  poor  shall  be  taught  gratis. 

Sec.  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  improvement  of  such 
lands  as  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State 
for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning;  and  the  funds  accruing  from  6iich  lands 
by  rent  or  lease,  or  in  any  other  manner,  or  which  may  be  obtained  from  any  other 
source,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fundto  support 
a  university  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual 
means  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands,  and  for  the  improvement  and  perma- 
nent security  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of  such  institution. 

The  constitution  of  1865  has  the  following : 

ARTICLE  IX.— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  being  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the  General  Assembly 
shall  establish  and  maintain  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  per- 
sons in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years. 

2.  Separate  schools  may  be  established  for  children  of  African  descent.  All 
funds  provided  for  the  support  of  public  schools  shall  be  appropriated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  .children,  without  regard  to  color. 

3.  The  supervision  of  public  instruction  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, whose  powers  and  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  A  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  who  shall  be  the  president  of  the  board,  shall  be  elected  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  State.    He  shall  possess  the  qualifications  of  a  State  Sena- 
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tor,  and  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  and 
receive  such  compensation  as  may  he  prescribed  bylaw.  The  Secretary  of  State 
and  Attorney  General  shall  be  ex  officio  members,  and  with  the  Superintendent 
compose  said  Board  of  Education. 

4»  The  General  Assembly  shall  also  establish  and  maintain  a  State  University, 
with  departments  for  instruction  in  teaching,  in  agriculture,  and  in  natural  sci- 
ence, as  soon  as  the  public  school  fund  will  permit. 

5.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  this  State  or  the 
United  States  ;  also  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  other  property  now  be- 
longing to  any  fund  for  purposes  of  education  ;  also  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales 
of  lands  and  other  property  and  effects  that  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  escheat, 
or  from  sales  of  estrays,  or  from  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of 
the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  or  from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures ;  also  any 
proceeds  of  the  sales  or  public  lands  which  may  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  paid 
over  to  this  State  (if  Congress  will  consent  to  said  appropriation ; )  also  all  other 
grants,  gifts,  or  devises  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  this  State,  and 
not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  gift,  or  devise,  shall  be 
securely  invested  and  sacredly  preserved  as  a  public  school  fund,  the  annual 
income  of  which  fund,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State 
as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining the  free  schools  and  the  university  in  the  article  provided  for,  and  for 
no  other  uses  or  purposes  whatever. 

6.  No  part  of  the  public  school  fund  shall  ever  be  invested  in  the  stock  or  bonds 
or  other  obligations  of  any  State,  or  of  any  county,  city,  town,  or  corporation. 
The  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  now  held  for  school  purposes,  and  all 
other  stocks  belonging  to  any  school  or  university  fund,  shall  be  sold  in  such  man- 
ner and  at  such  time  as  the  General  Assembly  shall  prescribe ;  and  the  proceeds 
thereof,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  any  lands  or  other  property  which  now 
belong  or  may  hereafter  belong  to  said  school  fund,  may  be  invested  in  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States.  All  county  school  funds  shall  be  loaned  upon  good  and  un- 
incumbered real  estate  security,  with  personal  security  in  addition  thereto. 

7.  No  township  or  school  district  shall  receive  any  portion  of  the  public  school 
fund,  unless  a  free  school  shall  have  been  kept  therein  for  not  less  than  three  months 
during  the  year  for  which  distribution  thereof  is  made.  The  General  Assembly 
shall  nave  power  to  require  by  law  that  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  phys- 
ical ability  shall  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  eighteen  years  for  a  term  equivalent  to  sixteen  months,  unless  educated 
by  other  means. 

8.  In  case  the  public  school  fund  shall  be  insufficient  to  sustain  a  free  school  at 
least  four  months  in  every  year,  in  each  school  district  in  this  State,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  may  provide  by  law  for  the  raising  of  such  deficiency  by  levying  a 
tax  on  all  the  taxable  property  in  each  county,  township,  or  school  district  as  they 
may  deem  proper. 

9.  The  General  Assembly  shall, so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  infringing  upon 
vested  rights,  reduce  all  lands,  moneys,  and  other  property  used  or  held  for  school 
purposes,  in  the  various  counties  of  this  State,  into  the  public  school  fund  herein 
provided  for ;  and,  in  making  distribution  of  the  annual  income  of  such  fund,  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  any  county  or  city  funds  appropriated  for 
common  school  purposes,  and  make  such  distribution  as  will  equalize  the  amount 
appropriated  for  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

ARTICLE  D. 

Section  19.  After  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  every  person  who  was  not  a  qualified  voter  prior  to  that  time,  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  other  qualifications  required,  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  order  to 
become  a  qualified  voter,  unless  his  inability  to  read  or  write  shall  be  the  result 
of  a  physical  disability. 
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ARKANSAS. 

Formed  from  the  Louisiana  purchase.    Area  52,198  square  miles. 
Admitted  into  the  Union  in  1836.  , 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


White.        Free  colored. 


Slaves. 


Total. 


1820 
1830 
1840 

1&=>0 
1860 


12,579 

25,671 

77, 174 

162, 189 

324, 191 


77 
141 
465 
608 
144 


1,617 

4,576 

19,935 

47,100 

111,115 


14,273 

30,388 

97,574 

209,897 

435,450 


The  constitution  of  1836  makes  provision  for  education  in  article 
nine. 

ARTICLE  IX.— EDUCATION* 

Section  1.  Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused  through  a  community 
being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  and  diffusing  the  opportu- 
nities and  advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  State  Doing 
•highly  conducive  to  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  to  apply  any  funds 
which  may  be  raised  from  such  land,  or  from  any  other  source,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  for  which  they  are  or  may  be  intended.  The  general  as- 
sembly shall,  from  time  to  time,  pass  such  laws  as  shall  be  calculated  to  encour- 
age intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvements,  by  allowing  rewards 
and  immunities  for  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  arts,  science,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  natural  history,  and  countenance  and  encourage  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity,  industry,  and  morality. 

In  the  amended  constitution  of  1865  this  article  remain?,  and  is  num- 
bered eight. 

MICHIGAN. 

First  settled  in  1650.   Area  56,243  square  miles.  Admitted  into  the  . 
Union  in  1837. 


POPULATION, 


1810 4,762 

1820 8,896 

1830 31,639 


1840 212,267 

1850 397,654 

1860 749,113 


The  first  constitution  made  the  following  provision : 


ARTICLE  X.—  EDUCATION. 


The  governor  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
legislature  in  joint  vote,  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law. 
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The  legislature  shall  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the  promotion  of  in- 
tellectual, scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands 
that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State 
for  the  support  of  schools,  which  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  shall  be 
and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  the  rents  of  all 
such  unsold  lands,  bhall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools 
throughout  the  State. 

The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by  which  a 
school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school  district  at  least  three 
months  in  every  year ;  and  every  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  sup- 
port such  a  school  may  be  deprived  of  its  equal  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the 
public  fund. 

Afl  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  State  will  permit,  the  legislature  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  libraries,  one  at  leant  in  each  township ;  and  the 
money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  a*  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  mili- 
tary duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  assessed  in  the  several  counties  for 
any  breach  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  for  the  support  of  said 
libraries. 

The  legislature  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement,  or  other 
disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  reserved  or  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of  a  university ;  and  the  funds 
accruing  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  source,  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  said 
university,  with  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  hereafter  domand, 
for  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  terms  of  such  grant ;  and  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  legislature,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security 
of  the  funds  of  said  university. 

The  second  constitution,  adopted  in  1850,  devotes  to  education—* 

article  xin. 

*  Section  1.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  the  general 
supervision  of  public  instruction,  and  his  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

2.  The  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  or  appro- 
priated by  the  State  for  like  purposes,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the 
interest  and  income  of  which,  together  with  the  rents  of  all  such  lands  as  may 
remain  unsold,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  and  annually  applied  to  the  specific 
objects  of  the  original  gift,  grant,  or  appropriation. 

3.  All  lands,  the  titles  to  which  shall  fail  from^  defect  of  heirs,  shall  escheat  to 
the  State;  and  the  interest  on  the  clear  proceeds  from  the  sales  thereof  shall  be 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  support  or  primary  schools. 

4.  The  legislature  shall,  within  five  years  from  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary  schools,  whereby  a  school  shall  be 
Kept,  without  charge  for  tuition,  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  in  every 
school  district  in  the  State,  and  all  instruction  in  said  schools  shall  be  conducted 
in  the  English  language. 

5.  A  school  shall  be  maintained  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months  in 
each  year.  Any  school  district  neglecting  to  maintain  such  school,  shall  be  de- 
prived for  the  ensuing  year  of  its  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  primary  school 
fund,  and  of  all  funds  arising  from  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 

6.  There  shall  be  elected  in  each  judicial  circuit,  at  the  time  of  the  election  of 
the  judge  of  such  circuit,  a  regent  of  the  university,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be 
the  same  as  that  of  such  judge.  The  regents  thus  elected  shall  constitute  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

7.  The  regents  of  the  university,  and  their  successors  in  office,  shall  continuo 
to  constitute  the  body  corporate,  known  by  the  name  and  title  of  "  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  Michigan." 

8.  The  regents  of  the  university  shall,  at  their  first  annual  meeting,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  may  be,  elect  a  president  of  the  university,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  a 
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member  of  their  board,  with  the  privilege  of  speaking,  but  not  of  voting.  He  shall 
preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  regent*,  and  be  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the 
university.  The  board  of  regents  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  expenditures  from  the  university 
interest  fund. 

9.  There  shall  be  elected  at  the  general  election  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  three  menioers  of  a  Slate  board  of  education,  one  for  two 
years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  six  years ;  and  at  each  succeeding  biennial 
election  there  shall  be  elected  one  member  of  such  board,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
lor  six  years.  The  superintendent  of  publh  instruction  shall  be  ex  officio  a  mem- 
ber and  secretary  of  such  board.  The  board  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  and  their  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

10.  Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  are  deaf,  dumb,  blind 
or  insane,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supported. 

11.  The  legislature  shalt  encourage  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scientific  and 
agricultural  improvement;  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  school.  The  legislature  may  appropriate  the 
twenty-two  sections  of  salt  spring  lands  now  unappropriated,  or  the  money  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  of  the  same,  where  such  lands  have  been  already  sold,  and  any 
land  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose,  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  such  school,  ana  may  make  the  same  a  branch  of  the 
university  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  there- 
with, and  place  the  same  under  the  supervision  of  the  regents  of  the  university. 

a  12.  The  legislature  shall  also  provide  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  libra- 
rian in  each  township ;  and  all  fines  assessed  and  collected  in  the  several  counties 
and  townships  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to 
the  support  of  such  libraries. 


FLORIDA. 


Explored  in  1512. 
in  March,  1945. 


Area,  59,268  square  miles.    Admitted  as  a  State 


POPULATION. 


Census. 

White. 

Bree  colored. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

1830 

18,835 
27,-043 
47,203 

77,748 

844 

817 
932 
293 

15,501 
25,717 
39,300 
61,745 

34,730 

1840 

54,477 

]&r>0 

87,445 

I860 

140,425 

In  the  constitution  presented  to  Congress  in  1839,  which  was  in 
force  in  I860,  article  tenth  pertains  to  education. 


ARTICLE  X.— EDUCATION 

The  proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  schools 
shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  said  schools,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

In  the  constitution  of  1865  is  the  following: 

ARTICLE  X. — EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  for  the  use  of  schools  and  a  seminary  or 
seminaries  of  learning  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which, 
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together  with  all  moneys  accrued  from  any  other  source,  applicable  to  the  same 
object,  shall  be  irrevocably  appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools  and  seminaries  of 
learning,  respectively,  and  to  no  other  purpose. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  shall  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve from  waste  or  damage  all  lands  so  granted  or  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  education. 

TEXAS. 

Settled  in  1792.  Area,  237,321  square  miles.  Admitted  as  a  State 
m  December,  1845. 

POPULATION. 


Census. 


1850. 
1860. 


White. 


154,431 
421,294 


Free  colored .  (     Slaves, 


397 
355 


58,161 
182,566 


Total. 


212,592 
604,215 


Article  tenth  of  the  constitution  of  1845  has  the  following  in  rela- 
tion to  education : 


ARTICLE  X.— EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  being  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  ana  liberties  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public 
schools. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall,  as  early  as  practicable,  establish  a  system  of  free 
schools  throughout  the  State;  and  as  a  basis  for  the  endowment  and  support  of 
said  system,  all  the  funds,  lands,  and  other  property  heretofore  set  apart  and 
appropriated,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  set  apart  and  appropriated  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  public  schools,  shall  constitute  the  public  school  fund  ;  and 
■aid  fund,  and  the  income  derived  therefrom,  shall  be  a  perpetual  fund  exclusively 
for  the  education  of  all  the  white  scholastic  inhabitants  of  this  State,  and  no  law. 
shall  ever  be  made  appropriating  said  fund  to  any  other  use  or  purpose  whatever. 
And  until  such  time  as  the  legislature  shall  proyido  for  the  establishment  of  such 
system  of  public  schools  in  the  State,  the  fund  thus  created  and  the  income  de- 
rived therefrom,  shall  remain  as  a  charge  against  the  State,  and  be  passed  to  the 
credit  of  the  free  common  school  fund. 

Sec.  3.  And  all  the  alternate  sections  of  land  reserved  by  the  State  out  of  grants 
heretofore  made,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  made,  to  railroad  companies  or  other 
corporations  of  any  nature  whatever,  for  internal  improvements,  or  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  State,  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  part  of 
the  perpetual  school  fund  of  the  State;  provided,  that  if  at  any  time  hereafter 
any  portion  of  the  public  domain  of  this  State  shall  be  sold,  and  by  virtue  of 
said  sale  the  jurisdiction  over  said  land  shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, in  such  event  one-half  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  said  sale  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  the  perpetual  school  fund  of  the  State;  and  the  legislature  shall 
hereafter  appropriate  one-half  of  the  proceeds  resulting  from  all  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  to  the  perpetual  public  school  fund. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  snail  provide,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  sale  of  lands 
belonging  to  the  perpetual  public  school  fund,  upon  such  time  and  terms  as  it 
may  deem  expedient ;  provided,  that  in  cases  of  sale  the  preference  shall  be  given 
to  actual  settlers ;  and,  provided  further,  that  the  legislature  shall  have  no  power 
to  grant  relief  to  purchasers  by  granting  further  time  for  payment,  but  shall,  in 
all  eases,  provide  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  land  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  a 
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perpetual  public  school  fund ;  and  that  all  interest  accruing  upon  such  sales  shall 
be  a  part  of  the  income  .belonging  to  tbe  school  fund,  and  subject  to  appropriation 
annually  for  educational  purposes. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  6hall  have  no  power  to  appropriate  or  loan  or  invest,  ex- 
cept as  follows,  any  part  of  the  principal  sum  of  the  perpetual  school  fund  for 
any  purpose  whatever ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  appro- 
priate annually  the  income  which  may  be  derived  from  said  fund,  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  under  such  system  as  it  may  adopt ;  and  it  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  cause  the  principal  sum  now  on  hand  and  arising  from  sales  of  land,  or 
from  any  other  source,  to  be  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Texas,  or  such  bonds  as  the  State  may  guarantee. 

Sec.  6.  All  public  lands  which  have  been  heretofore,  or  may  be  hereafter, 
granted  for  public  schools  to  the  various  counties  or  other  political  divisions  in 
this  State,  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  may  be  sold  on  such 
terms  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  legislature  shall  by  law  prescribe ;  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  added  to  the  perpetual  school  fund 
of  the  State.  But  each  county  shall  receive  tbe  full  benefit  of  the  interest  aris- 
ing from  tbe  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  granted  to  them  respectively ;  pro- 
vided that  the  lands  already  patented  to  the  counties  shall  not  be  sold  without  the 
consent  of  such  county  or  counties  to  which  the  lands  may  belong. 

Sec.  7.  The  legislature  may  provide  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  educational 
purposes;  provided,  the  taxes  levied  shall  be  distributed  from  year  to  year,  as  the 
saine  may  be  collected  ;  and,  provided,  that  all  the  sums  arising  from  said  tax 
which  may  be  collected  from  Africans,  or  persons  of  African  descent,  shall  be  ex- 
clusively appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  Afri- 
cans and  their  children ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  encourage 
schools  among  these  people. 

Sec  8.  The  moneys  and  lands  heretofore  granted  to,  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  granted  for  the  endowment  and  Bupport  of  one  or  more  universities,  shall 
constitute  a  special  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  said  universities ;  and  until  the 
university  or  universities  are  located  and  commenced,  the  principal,  and  the  inter- 
est arising  from  the  investment  of  the  principal,  shall  be  invested  in  like  manner, 
and  under  the  same  restrictions  as  provided  for  the  investment  and  control  of  the 
perpetual  public  school  fund,  in  sections  four  and  five  (4  and  5)  in  this  article  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  legislature  shall  have  no  power -to  appropriate,  the  uni- 
versity fund  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  the  maintenance  of  said  univer- 
sities, and  the  legislature  shall,  at  an  early  day,  make  such  provisions,  by  law, 
as  will  organize  and  put  into  operation  the  university. 

Sec  9.  The  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  that  have  been  surveyed  and 
set  apart,  under  the  provisions  of  a  law  approved  30th  August,  A.  D.  185(5,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  a /leaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a  blind  asylum,  and 
an  orphan  asylum,  shall  constitute  a  fund  for  the  Support,  of  such  institutions,  one- 
fourth  part  for  each ;  and  the  said  fund  shall  never  be  diverted  to  any  other  pur- 
pose. The  said  lands  mav  be  sold,  and  the  fund  invested  under  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  provided  for  the  lands  belonging  to  the  school  fund.  The  in- 
come of  said  fund  only  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  such  institutions  ;  and, 
until  so  applied,  shall  be  invested  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal. 

Sec.  10.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  senate,  shall  appoint  an  officer,  to  be  styled  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. His  term  of  office  shall  be  four  years,  and  his  annual  salary  shall  not 
be  less  than  (,  $2,000)  two  thousand  dollars,  payable  at  stated  times ;  and  the  gov 
ernor,  comptroller,  and  superintendent  of  public  education  shall  constitute  a 
board  to  be  styled  a  board  of  education,  and  shall  have  the  general  management 
and  control  of  the  perpetual  school  fund,  and  common  schools,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  legislature  may  hereafter  prescribe. 

Sec  1 1 .  The  several  counties  in  this  State  which  have  not  received  their  quan- 
tum of  the  lands  for  the  purposes  of  education,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  quantity 
heretofore  appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  the  State, 
to  other  counties.  And  the  counties  which  have  not  had  the  lands  to  which  they 
are  entitled  for  educational  purposes  located  shall  have  the  right  to  contract  for 
the  location,  surveying,  and  procuring  the  patents  for  said  lands,  and  of  paying 
for  the  same  with  any  portion  of  said  lands  so  patented,  not  to  exceed  one-fourth 
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of  the  whole  amount  to  be  so  located,  surveyed,  and  patented — to  be  divided  ac- 
cording to  quality,  allowing  to  each  part  a  fair  proportion  of  land,  water,  and 
timber. 

IQWA. 

Organized  as  a  Territory  in  1838.  Area,  55,405  square  miles. 
Admitted  into  the  Union  in  1846. 

POPULATION. 

1850 192,214  01860 674,913 

The  constitution  of  1846  devotes  article  tenth  to  education  and 
school  lands. 

ARTICLE  X.— EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

Sec.  1.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  election,  by  the  people,  of  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  years,  and 
whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  who  shall  receive  such  compensation 
as  the  general  assembly  may  direct. 

2.  The  general  assembly  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion 
of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral  and  agricultural  improvement.  The  proceeds  of 
all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this 
State  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  and 
the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States  under  an  act  of 
Congress  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  States  of 
the  Union,  approved  A.  D.  1841,  and  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  have 
died  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by 
Congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  State,  6hall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund, 
the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  and  such  other 
means  as  the  general  assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

3.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by 
which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school  district,  at  least 
three  months  in  every  year ;  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and 
support  such  a  school  may  be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  publio 
fund  during  such  neglect. 

4.  The  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent)  for  exemption 
from  military  duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several 
counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied,  in  the  several 
counties  in  which  such  money  is  paid  or  fine  collected,  among  the  several  school 
districts  of  said  counties,  in  the  proportion  to  the  number  or  inhabitants  in  such 
districts,  to  the  support  of  common  schools  or  the  establishment  of  libraries,  as  the 
general  assembly  6nal1,  from  time  to  time,  provide  by  law. 

5.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement, 
or  other  disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  reserved  or 
granted  by  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons,  to  this  State,  for  the  use 
of  a  university ;  and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or 
from  any  other  source,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perma- 
nent fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university, 
with  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  hereafter  demand,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  terms  of 
such  grant.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the 
funds  of  said  university. 
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The  constitution  of  1857  says  : 

ARTICLE  IX.— FIRST.— EDUCATION. 

Sec.  1.  The  educational  interest  of  tho  State,  including  common  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions,  shall  be  under  the  management  of  a  hoard  of  edu- 
cation, which  shall  consist  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  who  shall  be  tne  presiding 
officer  of  the  board,  and  have  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie,  and  one  member  to 
be  elected  from  each  judicial  district  in  the  State. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  said  board  who  shall  not  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-live  years,  and  shall  have  been  one  year  a  citizen  of  the 
State. 

3.  One  member  of  said  board  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  each 
district,  and  shall  hold  the  office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  until  bis  suc- 
cessor is  elected  and  qualified.  After  the  first  election  under  this  constitution,  the 
board  shall  be  divided,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  into  two  equal  classes,  and  the 
seats  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  after  the  expiration  of  two  years ;  and  one- 
half  of  the  board  shall  be  chosen  every  two  years  thereafter. 

4.  The  first  session  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  first  Monday  of  December  after  their  election;  alter  which  the  gen- 
eral assembly  may  fix  the  time  and  place  of  meeting.      * 

5.  The*  session  of  the  board  shall  oe  limited  to  twenty  days,  and  but  one  session 
shall  be  held  in  any  one  year,  except  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  two- thirds  of  the  board,  the  governor  may  order  a  special 
session. 

6.  The  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  the  executive 
officer  of  the  board,  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
board  and  the  laws  of  the  State.  They  shall  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings, 
which  shall  be  published  and  distributed  in  the  "same  manner  as  the  journals  of 
the  general  assembly. 

7.  All  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  board  shall  be  published  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  counties,  townships,  and  school  districts,  as  mav  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  board,  and  when  so  made,  published,  and  distributed,  they  snail 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

8.  The  board  of  education  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  legislate  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  common  schools  and  other  ed- 
ucational institutions  that  are  instituted ;  to  receive  aid  from  the  school  or  univer- 
sity fund  of  this  State ;  but  all  acts,  rules,  and  regulations  of  said  board  may  be 
altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  general  assembly ;  and  when  so  altered, 
amended,  or  repealed,  they  shall  not  be  re-enacted  by  the  board  of  education. 

9.  The  governor  of  the  State  shall  be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  said  board. 

10.  The  board  shall  have  no  power  to  levy  taxes  or  make  appropriations  of 
money.    Their  contingent  expenses  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  general  assembly. 

11.  The  State  university  shall  be  established  at  one  place,  without  branches  at 
any  other  place,  and  the  university  fund  shall  be  applied  to  that  institution  and 
no  other. 

12.  The  board  of  education  Bhall  provide  for  the  education  of  all  the  youths  of 
the  State,  through  a  system  of  common  schools,  and  such  schools  shall  be  or- 

Sanized  and  kept  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months  in  each  year.    Any 
istrict  failing,  for  two  consecutive  years,  to  organize  and  keep  up  a  school,  as 
aforesaid,  may  be  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  school  fund. 

13.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education  shall  each  receive  the  same  per 
diem  during  the  time  of  their  session,  and  mileage  going  to  and  returning  there- 
from, as  members  of  the  general  assembly. 

14.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  no  rule,  regulation,  or  law  for  the  government  of  common  schools,  or 
other  educational  institutions,  shall  pass  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of 

^11  the  members  of  the  board,  which  shall  be  expressed  by  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  final  passage.  The  style  of  all  acts  of  the  board  shall  be,  "  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  board  of  education  of  the  State  of  Iowa." 

15.  At  any  time  after  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  the 
general  assembly  shall  have  power  to  abolish  or  reorganize  said  board  of  educa- 
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turn,  and  provide  for  the  educational  interest  of  the  State  in  any  other  manner  that 
to  them  shall  seem  best  and  proper. 

SECOND.— SCHOOL  FUNDS  AND  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

Sec  1.  Tip  educational  and  school  fttnds  and  lands  shall  be  under  the  control 
and  management  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  State. 

2.  The  university  lands,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  and  all  moneys  belonging  to 
said  fund,  shall  be  a  permanent  fund  for  the  pole  use  of  the  State  university.  The 
interest  arising  from  the  same  shall  be  annually  appropriated  for  the  support  and 
benefit  of  said  university. 

3.  The  general  assembly  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion 
of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement.  The  proceeds  of 
all  lands  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this 
State  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  may  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or 
disposed  of,  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States, 
under  an  act  of  Congress  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  approved  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-one,  and  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  have  died 
without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent,  as  has  been  or  may  hereafter 
be  granted  by  Congress  su  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  a 
perpetual  fund,  the  iuterest  of  which,  together  with  all  rents  of  the  unsold  lands, 
and  such  other  means  as  the  general  assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

4.  The  money  which  may  have  been  or  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  exemption  from  military  duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collected 
in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  ap- 
plied, in  the  several  counties  in  which  such  money  is  paid,  or  fine  collected,  among 
the  several  school  districts  of  said  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  youths 
subject  to  enumeration  in  such  districts,  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  or  the 
establishment  of  libraries,  as  the  board  of  education  shall  from  time  to  time  pro- 
vide. 

*  5.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement, 
or  other  disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  reserved  or 
granted  by  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons,  to  this  State,  for  the  use 
of  the  university,  and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or  sales  of  such  lands,  or 
from  any  other  source  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university  for 
the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
terms  of  such  grant.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon 
as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  secu- 
rity of  the  funds  of  said  university. 

6  The  financial  agents  of  the  school  funds  shall  be  the  same  that,  by  law,  re- 
ceive and  control  the  State  and  county  revenue  for  other  civil  purposes,  under  such 
Tlations  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 
The  money  subject  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  youths  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  the  general 
assembly. 

WISCONSIN. 

Occupied  by  far  traders  in  1 670.  Organized  as  a  Territory  in  1836. 
Area,  53,924  square  miles.    Admittted  as  a  State  in  1848. 

POPULATION. 

1840..... 30,945||1850 305,391  ||  1861..., 775,881* 

Article  tenth  of  its  constitution  pertains  to  education. 
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ARTICLE   X.— EDUCATION. 

Sec.  ].  The  supervision  of  public  instruction  shall  be  Tested  in  a  state  superin- 
tendent and  such  other  officers  as  the  legislature  shall  direct.  The  state  superin- 
tendent shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualifier  electors  of  the  State,  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislature  shall  provide ;  his  powers,  duties,  and  compensation  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law :  Provided,  That  nis  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  annually. 

2.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  gTanted  by  the 
United  States  to  this  State  for  educational  purposes,  (except  the  lands  heretofore 
granted  for  the  purposes  of  a  university, )  and  all  moneys  and  the  clear  proceeds  of 
all  property  that  may  accrue  to  the  State  by  forfeiture  or  escheat,  and  all  moneys 
which  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  and  the 
clear  proceeds  of  all  tines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  pe- 
nal laws,  and  all  moneys  arising  from  any  grant  to  the  State,  where  the  purposes 
of  such  grant  are  not  specified,  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  or  land  to 
which  the  State  is  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An 
act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  grant  pre- 
emption rights,"  approved  the  fourth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-one,  and  also  the  five  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  to  which  the  State  shall  become  entitled  on  her  admission  into  the  Union,  (if 
Congress  shall  consent  to  such  appropriation  of  the  two  grants  last  mentioned, ) 
shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  called  the  school  fund,  the  interest  of 
which,  and  all  other  revenues  derived  from  the  school  lands,  shall  be  exclusively 
applied  to  the  following  objects,  to  wit: 

1.  To  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  in  each  school  district, 
and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

2.  The  residue  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  acade- 
mies and  normal  schools,  ana  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 

3.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  district  schools, 
which  shall  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  practicable ;  and  such  schools  shall  be  free  and 
without  charge  for  tuition  to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years ; 
and  no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed  therein. 

4.  Each  town  and  city  shall  be  required  to  raise  by  tax,  annually,  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools  therein,  a  sum  not  less  than  one-half  the  amount  received 
by  such  town  or  city  respectively  for  school  purposes  from  the  income  of  the 
school  fund. 

5.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school 
fund  among  the  several  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  therein,  in  some  just  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  and  youth  resi- 
dent therein,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years ;  and  no  appropriation 
shall  be  made  from  the  school  fund  to  any  city  or  town,  for  the  year  in  which  said 
city  or  town  shall  fUl  to  raise  such  tax,  nor  to  amy  school  district  for  the  year  in 
which  a  school  shall  not  be  maintained  at  least  three  months.    . 

6.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  university, 
at  or  near  the  seat  of  the  State  government,  and  for  connecting  with  the  same 
from  time  to  time  such  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  State  as  the  interests  of 
education  may  require.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter 
be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  a  univers  y,  shall 
be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  to  be  called  the  "university  fund,*1  tho  interest  of 
which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  State  university ;  and  no  secta- 
rian instruction  shall  be  allowed  in  such  university. 

7.  The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  attorney  general  shall  constitute  a  board 
of  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  the  school  and  uuiversitv  lands,  and  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  funds  arising  therefrom.  Any  two  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 

8  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  sale  of  all  school  and  university  lands, 
after  they  shall  have  been  appraised ;  and  when  any  portion  of  such  lands  shall  be 
sold,  and  the  purchase  money  shall  not  be  paid  at'  the  time  of  the  sale,  the  com- 
missioners shall  take  security  by  mortgage  upon  the  land  sold,  for  the  sum  re- 
maining unpaid,  with  seven  per  cent,  interest  thereon,  payable  annually  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  treasurer.    The  commissioners  shall  be  authorized  to  execute    good 
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and  sufficient  conveyance  to  all  purchasers  of  such  lands,  and  to  discharge  any 
mortgages  taken  as  security,  when  the  sum  due  thereon  shall  have  been  paid. 
The  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  withhold  from  sale  any  portion  of  such 
lands  when  they  shall  deem  it  expedient ;  and  shall  invest  all  moneys  arising 
from  the  sale  of  such  lands,  as  well  as  all  other  university  and  school  funds,  in 
each  manner  as  the  legislature  shall  provide,  and  shall  give  such  security  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties  as  may  be  required  by  law. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Settled  in  1769  by  the  Spanish.  Area,  155,500  square  miles.  Ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  1850. 

POPULATION. 

1850 92,597||1860 397,994 

Its  constitution  of  1849  has  the  following : 

ARTICLE  IX.—  EDUCATION. 

Sec.  1.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  <a  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  years,  and  whose 
duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  who  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the 
legislature  may  direct. 

2.  The  legislature  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion  of  in- 
tellectual, scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement  The  proceeds  of  all 
land  that  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of 
schools,  which  may  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  granted  to  the  new  States,  under  an  act  of  Congress  distributing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  approved  A.  D. 
1841 ;  and  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  have  died  without  leaving  a 
"will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of 
lands  in  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  to- 
gether with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  and  such  other  means  as  the  legisla- 
ture may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common 
schools  throughout  the  State. 

3.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by  which  a 
school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  district  at  least  three  months  in  every 
year ;  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  such  a  school  may 
be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  fund  during  such  neg- 
lect. 

4.  The  legislature  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement,  or  other 
disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  reserved  or  granted  by 
the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons,  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  a  univer- 
sity ;  and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any  other 
source  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund,  the  inter- 
est of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university,  with  such  branches 
as  the  public  convenience  may  demand,  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the 
arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  terms  of  such  grant. .  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual  means  for 
the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  said  university. 

MINNESOTA. 

Explored  by  French  traders  in  1659.  Organized  as  a  Territory  in 
in  1849.  Area,  81,259-  square  miles.  Admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1858. 
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POPULATION. 

1850 6, 077  ||  1860 172,413 

Article  eighth  of  the  constitution  relates  to  school  funds,  education, 
and  science. 

ARTICLE  Vm\—  SCHOOL  FUNDS,   EDUCATION,  AND  SCIENCE. 

Sec.  1 .  The  stability  of  a  republican  form  of  government  depending  mainly  npon 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish 
a  general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools. 

2.  The  proceeds  of  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United 
States  for  the  use  df  schools  within  each  township  in  this  State  shall  remain  a 
perpetual  school  fund  to  the  State,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  said  lands  may 
be  sold  in  two  years,  one-third  in  five  years,  and  one-third  in  ten  years ;  but  the 
lands  of  the  greatest  valuation  shall  be  sold  first :  Provided,  That  no  portion  of 
said  lands  shall  be  sold  otherwise  than  at  public  sale.  The  principal  of  all  funds 
arising  from  sales  or  other  disposition  of  lands,  or  other  property,  granted  or  in* 
trusted  to  this  State,  in  each  township,  for  educational  purposes,  shall  forever  be 
preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished ;  and  the  income  arising  from  the  lease  or 
sale  of  said  school  lands  shall  be  distributed  to  the  different  townships  throughout 
the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  township  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific 
objects  of  the  original  grants  or  appropriations. 

3.  The  legislature  shall  make  such  provisions,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  as,  with 
the  income  arising  from  the  school  fund,  will  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  in  each  township  in  the  State. 

4.  The  location  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  as  established  by  existing  laws, 
is  hereby  confirmed,  and  said  institution  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  University  of 
the  State  d*f  Minnesota.  All  the  rights,  immunities,  franchises,  and  endowments 
heretofore  granted  or  conferred,  are  hereby  perpetuated  unto  the  said  university, 
and  all  lands  which  may  be  granted  hereafter  by  Congress,  or  other  donations  for 
said  university  purposes,  shall  vest  in  the  institution  referred  to  in  this  section. 

OREGON. 

Explored  hy  the  Spanish  in  1775.  Organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1848.     Area,  95,274  square  miles.    Admitted  into  the  Union  in  1859. 

POPULATION. 

1850 12,093||1860 52,405 

The  constitution  of  1857,  still  in  force,  provides  in  this  language  for 
education : 

ARTICLE  VIII.— EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

Sec.  1.  The  governor  shall  be  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  his  pow- 
ers and  duties,  in  that  capacity,  shall  be  such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law ;  but 
after  the  term  of  five  years  from  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  it  shall  be 
competent  for  the  legislative  assembly  to  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  a  su- 
perintendent, to  provide  for  his  compensation,  and  prescribe  his  powers  and  duties. 

2.  The  proceeds  of  all  the  lands  which  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  to 
this  State  for  educational  purposes,  (excepting  the  lands  heretofore  granted  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  a  university ; )  all  the  moneys  and  clear  proceeds  of  all  prop- 
erty which  may  accrue  to  the  8tate  by  escheat  or  forfeiture ;  all  moneys  which  may 
be  paid  as  exemption  from  military  duty  ;  the  proceeds  of  all  gifts,  devises  aad 
bequests  made  by  any  person  to  the  State  for  common  school  purposes ;  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  property  granted  to  the  State  when  the  purposes  of  such  grant  shall 
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• 

not  be  stated ;  all  the  proceeds  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to  which 
this  State  is  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  act  to 
appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  grant  pre-emption 
lights, "approved  the  fourth  of  September,  J841 ;  and  also  the  five  per  centum  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  which  this  State  shall  become 
entitled  on  her  admission  into  the  Union,  if  Congress  shall  consent  to  such  ap- 
propriation of  the  two  grants  last  mentioned,  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  and 
irreducible  fund,  to  be  called  the  common  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  to- 
gether with  all  other  revenues  derived  from  the  school  lands  mentioned  in  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common 
schools  in  each  school  district,  and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  appara- 
tus therefor. 

3.  The  legislative  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form and  general  system  of  common  schools. 

4.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  com- 
mon school  fund  among  the  several  counties  of  this  State,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  resident  therein  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years. 

5.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  state  treasurer  shall  constitute  a  board 
of  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  school  and  university  lands,  and  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  funds  arising  therefrom ;  and  their  powers  and  duties  shall  be  such 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law :  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  university  funds,  or 
of  the  interest  arising  therefrom,  shall  be  expended  until  the  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  unless  the  same  shall  be  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  by  the  consent  of  Congress  for  common  school  purposes. 

KANSAS. 

Area,  78,418  square  miles.  Organized  as  a  Territory  in  1854.  Ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  December,  1859.  Population  in  1860, 
107,206. 

The  provision  for  education  in  its  constitution  is  in  these  words  : 

.  ARTICLE  VI. — EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  the  gen 
eral  supervision  of  the  common  school  funds,  and  educational  interests  oi  the 
State,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  A  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  shall  be  elected  in  each  county,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  be  two  years,  and  whose  duty  and  compensation  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  encourage  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral, 
scientific,  and  agricultural  improvement  by  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  schools  of  higher  grade  embracing  normal,  preparatory,  collegi- 
ate, and  university  departments. 

Sec.  3.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  and  the  State  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  five  huudred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States,  under  an  act  of  Congress  distributing 
the  proceeds  of  public  lands  among  the  several  States  of  the  union,  approved 
September  4,  A.  D.  1841,  and  all  estates  of  persons  dying  without  heir  or  will, 
and  such  per  cent,  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  lauds  in  this 
State,  shall  be  the  common  property  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  a  perpetual  school 
fond,  which  shall  not  be  diminished,  but  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all 
the  rents  of  the  lands,  and  such  other  means  as  the  legislature  may  provide  by 
tax  or  otherwise,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common 
schools. 

Sec.  4.  The  income  of  the  State  school  funds  shall  be  disbursed  annually,  by 
order  of  the  State  superintendent,  to  the  several  county  treasurers,  and  thereon  to 
the  treasurers  of  the  several  school  districts,  in  equitable  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  and  youth  resident  therein,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  years :  Prorndtd,  That  no  school  district  in  which  a  common  school  has  not 
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been  maintained  at  least  three  months  in  each  year  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
portion  of  such  funds. 

Sec.  5.  The  school  lands  shall  not  be  sold  unless  such  sale  shall  be  authorized 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  general  election,  but  subject  to  a  revaluation  every 
five  years ;  they  may  be  leased  for  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five,  at  a  rate  established  by  law. 

Sec.  6.  All  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemp- 
tion from  military  duty ;  the  clear  proceeds  of  estrays,  ownership  of  which  shall 
vest  in  the  taker  up  ;  and  the  proceeds  of  fines  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws, 
shall  be  exclusively  applied  in  the  several  counties  in  which  the  money  is  fined, 
or  fines  collected,  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  establishment,  at  some  eligible 
and  central  point,  of  a  State  university  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences,  including  a  normal  and  agricultural  department.  All  funds 
arising  from  the  sale  or  rents  of  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State 
for  the  support  of  a  State  university,  and  all  other  grants,  donations,  or  bequests, 
either  by  the  State  or  by  individuals,  for  such  purpose,  shall  remain  a  perpetual 
fund  to  be  called  the  **  University  fund,"  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  the  State  university. 

Sec.  S.  No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  control  any  part  of  the  common 
school  or  university  funds  of  the  State. 

Sec.  9.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  secretary  of  state,  and 
attorney  general  shall  constitute  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  management 
and  investment  of  the  school  funds.  Any  two  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  a 
quorum. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Area,  23,000  square  miles.    Admitted  as  a  State  in  December,  1862. 

Population  in  1860,  393,234. 
The  constitution, as  amended  February  18, 1863, has  the  following: 

ARTICLE  X.— EDUCATION. 

Section  1 .  All  money  accruing  to  this  State  beingpthe  proceeds  of  forfeited, 
delinquent,  waste,  and  unappropriated  lands,  and  of  lands  heretofore  sold  for  taxes, 
and  purchased  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  if  hereafter  redeemed  or  sold  to  others 
than  this  State ;  all  grants,  devises,  or  bequests  that  may  be  made  to  this  State 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  or  where  the  purposes  of  such  grants,  devises,  or 
bequests  are  not  specified ;  this  State's  personal  share  of  the  literary  fund  of 
Virginia,  whether  paid  over  or  otherwise  liquidated,  and  any  sums  of  money, 
stocks,  or  other  property  which  this  State  shall  have  the  rigjht  to  claim  from  all 
persons  who  may  die  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  of  all  escheated  lands ; 
the  proceeds  of  any  taxes  that  may  be  levied  on  the  revenues  of  any  corporation 
hereafter  created ;  all  moneys  that  may  be  paid  as  an  equivalent  lor  exemption 
from  military  duty;  and  such  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated  by 
the  legislature  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  separate  fund  to  be  called  the 
school  fund,  and  invested,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 
in  the  interest-bearing  securities  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State ;  and  the 
interest  thereof  shall  be  annually  applied  to  the  support  of  free  schools  through- 
out the  State,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  any  portion  of  such  inter- 
est remaining  unexpended  at  the  close  of  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  added  to,  and  re- 
main a  part  of,  the  capital  of  the  school  fund. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide,  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools.  They  shall  provide 
for  the  support  of  such  schools  by  appropriating  thereto  the  interest  of  the  in- 
vested school  fund,  the  net  proceeds  of  all  forfeitures,  confiscations,  and  fines 
accruing  to  this  State  under  the  laws  thereof,  and  by  general  taxation  on  persons 
or  property  or  otherwise.  They  shall  also  provide  for  raising  in  each  township, 
by  the  authority  of  the  people  thereof,  such  a  proportion  of  the  amount  required 
for  the  support  of  free  schools  therein  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  general  laws. 
'  Sec.  3.  Provision  may  be  made  by  law  for  the  election  and  prescribing  tho 
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duties  of  a  general  superintendent  of  free  schools  for  the  State,  whose  term  of 
office  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  governor,  and  for  a  county  superintendent 
of  each  county ;  and  for  the  election  in  the  several  townships,  by  the  voters  thereof, 
of  such  officers  not  specified  in  this  constitution  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  this  article ;  and  for  the  organization,  whenever  it  may  be  deemed 
expedient,  of  a  State  board  of  instruction. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  foster  and  encourage  moral,  intellectual,  scientific, 
and  agricultural  improvement ;  they  shall,  whenever  it  may  be  practicable,  make 
suitable  provisions  for  the  blind,  mute,  and  insane,  and  for  the.organization  of 
such  institutions  of  learning  as  the  best  interests  of  general  education  in  the  State 
may  demand. 

NEVADA. 

Organized  as  a  Territory  in  1861.  Admitted  as  a  State  in  1864. 
Area,  283,500  square  miles.     Population  in  1863,  40,000. 

The  constitution  (1864)  provides  for  education  in  these  words : 

ARTICLE  XI. — EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  legislature  shall  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  the  promo- 
tion of  intellectual,  literary,  scientific,  mining,  mechanical,  agricultural,  aud  moral 
improvement,  and  also  provide  for  the  election  by  the  people,  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two 
years  from  the  first  Monday  of  January,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
and  until  the  election  and  qualification  of  his  successor,  and  whose  duties  shall 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools, 
by  which  a  school  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  each  school  district 
at  least  six  months  in  every  year,  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  establish 
and  maintain  such  a  school,  or  which  shall  allow  instruction  of  a  sectarian 
character  therein,  may  be  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  school 
fund  during  such  a  neglect  or  infraction,  and  the  legislature  may  pass  such  laws 
as  will  tend  to  secure  a  general  attendance  of  the  children  in  such  school  districts 
upon  said  public  schools. 

Sec.  3.  All  lands,  including  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  every 
township,  donated  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  in  the  act  of  the  thirty-eighth 
Congress  to  enable  the  people  of  Nevada  Territory  to  form  a  State  government, 
tho  thirty  thousand  acres  oi  public  lands  granted  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  for  each  senator  and  representative 
in  Congress,  and  all  proceeds  of  lands  that  have  been  or  may  be  hereafter  granted 
or  appropriated  by  the  United  States  to  this  State,  and  also  the  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States  under  the  act  of  Congress  dis- 
tributing the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  State*  of  the  Union, 
approved  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one :  Provided,  That  Congress  make 
provision  for  or  authorizes  such  division  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  herein  con- 
tained ;  all  estates  that  may  escheat  to  the  State ;  all  of  such  per  cent,  as  may  be 
granted  by  Congress  in  the  sale  of  land ;  all  fines  collected  under  the  penal  laws 
of  the  State ;  all  property  given  or  bequea  hed  tb  the  State  for  educational  pur- 
poses ;  and  all  proceeds  derived  from  any  or  all  of  said  sources,  shall  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  solemnly  pledged  for  educational  purposes,  and  shall  not  be 
transferred  to  any  other  fund  for  any  other  uses,  and  the  interest  thereon  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the 
ascertained  numbers  ox  the  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years  in 
the  different  counties ;  and  the  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  sale  of  floating  land 
warrants  to  cover  the  aforesaid  lands,  and  for  the  investment  of  all  proceeds  de- 
rived from  any  of  the  above-mentioned  sources  in  United  States  bonds  or  the 
bonds  of  the  State :  Provided,  Thai  the  interest  only  of  the  aforesaid  proceeds 
shall  be  used  for'educational  purposes,  and  any  surplus  interest  shall  be  added  to 
the  principal  sum ;  And  provided  further.  That  such  portions  of  said  interest  as 
may  be  necessary  may  be  apportioned  for  the  support  of  the  State  university. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  uni 
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versity,  which  shall  embrace  departments  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  min- 
ing, to  be  controlled  by  a  board  of  regents,  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  establish  normal  schools  and 
such  different  grades  of  schools,  from  the  primary  department  to  the  university, 
as,  in  their  discretion,  they  may  deem  necessary ;  and  all  professors  in  said  uni- 
versity or  teachers  in  said  schools,  of  whatever  grade,  shall  be  required  to  take 
and  subscribe  to  the  oath  as  prescribed  in  article  sixteen  of  this  constitution. 
No  professor  or  teacher  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  any  law  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
portion  of  the  public  moneys  set  apart  for  school  purposes. 

Skc.  6.  The  legislature  shall  provide  a  special  tax  of  one-half  of  one  mill 
on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  State  in  addition  to  the  other  means 
provided,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  said  university  and  common  schools : 
Provided,  That  at  the  end  of  ten  years  they  may  reduce  said  tax  to  one-quarter  of 
one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property. 

Skc.  7.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction shall,  for  the  first  four  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified,  constitute  a  board  of  regents  to  control  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
university  and  the  funds  of  the  same,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided 
by  law.  But  the  legislature  shall,  at  its  regular  session  next  preceding  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  office  of  the  said  board  of  regents,  provide  for  the  election 
of  a  new  board  and  define  their  duties. 

Skc.  8  The  board  of  regents  shall,  from  the  interest  accruing  from  the  first 
funds  which  come  under  their  control,  immediately  organize  an 5  maintain  the 
said  mining  department  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  the  most  effective  and  use- 
ful: Provided,  That  all  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  donated  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  for  a  college  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  including  military  tactics,  shall 
be  invested  by  the  said  board  of  regents  in  a  separate  fund,  to  be  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  first  named  departments  to  the  university,  as  set 
forth  in  section  four  above ;  and  the  legislature  shall  provide  that  if,  through 
neglect  or  any  other  contingency,  any  portion  of  the  fund  so  set  apart  shall  be  lost 
or  misappropriated,  the  State  of  Nevada  shall  replace  said  amount  so  lost  or  mis- 
appropriated in  said  fund,  so  that  the  principal  of  said  fund  shall  forever  remain 
undiminished. 

Sec.  9.  No  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  imparted  or  tolerate  in  any  school 
or  university  that  may  be  established  under  this  constitution 

NEBRASKA. 

Organized  as  a  Territory  in  1854.  Area,  63,300  square  miles*  Ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  March,  1867. 

Its  constitution  has  the  following  article  on 

EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  principal  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition 
of  lands,  or  other  property  granted  or  intrusted  to  this  State  for  educational  and 
religious  purposes,  shall  forever  be  preserved  inviolate  and  undiminished  ;  and  the 
income  arising  therefrom  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the 
original  grants  or  appropriations.  The  legislature  shall  make  such  provisions,  by- 
taxation  or  otherwise,  as,  with  the  income  arising  from  the  school  trust  fund, 
will  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools  throughout  the 
State;  but  no  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  have  any  exclusive  right  or  control 
of  any  part  of  the  school  funds  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  university  lands,  school  lands,  and  all  other  lands  which  have 
been  acquired  by  the  lerritory  of  Nebraska,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired 
by  the  State  of  Nebraska  for  educational  or  school  purposes,  shall  not  be  aliened 
or  sold  for  a  leas  sum  than  five  dollars  per  acre. 
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VI.  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  IN  SILESIA  BY  FREDERICK  IL 

BY  JOHN  QUINCT   ADA  Mi. 


PROM  LETTERS  OK  SILESIA,   WRITTEN  IN  THE  TEARS   1800  AND   1801.* 

Letter  XLII. — Schools  and  Seminaries  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in 

Silesia — System  of  Education  established  by  Frederick  II,  upon  the 

recommendation  of  Felbiger. 

Berlin,  March  7th,  1801. 

I  have  promised  in  this  letter  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  institu- 
tions in  the  province  of  Silesia  for  the  education  of  youth.  The  university 
at  Breslau  and  the  academy  of  nobles  at  Liegnitz  I  need  not  mention, 
having  noticed  them  in  my  letters  at  the  time  when  we  visited  those 
places.  Besides  these,  there  are  what  we  call  grammar  schools,  where 
Latin  is  taught  in  almost  every  town  of  the  province,  and  usually 
in  connection  with  some  church  or  convent  But  the  arrangements  and 
regulations  of  the  trivial  schools,  as  they  are  here  called — schools  des- 
tined for  that  elementary  instruction  which  ought  to  be  diffused  over  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people — particularly  deserve  your  attention,  because 
you  may,  perhaps,  as  a  native  of  New  England,  entertain  the  prejudice, 
that  your  own  country  is  the  only  spot  on  earth  where  this  object  is 
rightly  managed,  and  where  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  accom- 
plishments almost  universally  possessed.    * 

Probably  no  country  in  Europe  could  so  strongly  contest  our  pre- 
eminence in  this  respect  as  Germany,  and  she,  for  this  honorable  dis- 
tinction, is  indebted  principally  to  Frederick  II. ;  to  the  zeal  with  which 
he  pursued  the  purpose  of  spreading  useful  knowledge  among  all  classes 
of  his  subjects,  and  to  the  influence  of  his  example  and  of  his  success 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  dominions.  To  enter  upon  this  topic, 
with  the  details  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  might,  perhaps,  not  amuse 
you,  and  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my  subject,  I  shall,  therefore,  con- 
fine myself  to  the  measures  he  adopted  and  the  system  he  introduced  in 
this  particular  into  Silesia. 

At  the  time  of  his  conquest  education  had  seldom  been  made  an  object 
of  the  concern  of  governments,  and  Silesia,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  was 
but  wretchedly  provided  either  with  schools  or  teachers.  In  the  small 
towns  and  villages  the  schoolmasters  were  so  poorly  paid,  that  they. 

*  Pint  published  in  consecutive  number*  of  the  Port  Folio,  Philadelphia,  in  1803,  and  collected 
and  republished  In  a  volume  of  387  pages,  in  London  in  1804.  The  letter  on  the  School  System 
of  Silesia  was  copied,  with  commendation  as  an  example  to  the  English  Government,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  for  October,  1804,  and  in  the  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  for  January, 
183L 
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could  not  subsist  without  practicing  some  other  trade  besides  their  occu- 
pation as  instructors,  and  they  usually  united  the  character  of  the  village 
fiddler  with  that  of  the  village  schoolmaster.  Even  of  these  there  were 
so  few,  that  the  children  of  the  peasants  in  general,  throughout  the 
province,  were  left  untaught.  This  was  epecially  the  case  in  Upper  Si- 
lesia. Frederick  issued  an  ordinance,  that  a  school  should  be  kept  in 
every  village,  and  that  a  competent  subsistence  should  be  provided  for 
the  schoolmaster,  by  the  joint  contribution  of  the  lord  of  the  village  and 
of  the  tenants  themselves.  The  superintendence  of  the  schools  was  pre- 
scribed as  the  duty  of  the  clergy. 

But  in  order  that  this  ordinance  might  have  its  due  execution,  it  was 
necessary  to  form  the  teachers  themselves  properly  qualified  to  give  use- 
.  ful  instruction.  This  was  effected  by  the  persevering  intelligence  and 
zeal  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Felbiger,  an  Augustine  monk,  belonging  to 
a  convent  at  Sagan  ;  a  man,  says  a  Silesian  historian,  whom  a  great  part 
of  Germany  must  thank  for  a  revolution,  not  less  important,  though  of 
slower  progress  and  milder  character,  than  that  which,  two  centuries  and 
a  half  earlier,  was  accomplished  by  another  monk  of  the  same  order — 
by  Luther. 

Felbiger,  after  spending  some  years  at  Berlin  to  obtain  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  best  method  of  instruction  practiced  in  the  schools 
there,  returned  to  Sagan,  and  made  the  convent  to  which  he  belonged  a 
seminary  for  young  ecclesiastics  and  candidates  as  schoolmasters  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  of  the  improved  mode  of  teaching.  Several  other 
institutions  of  the  same  kind  were,  in  due  time,  established  at  Breslau, 
Glatz,  and  other  places,  upon  his  principles,  and  conducted  by  persons 
whom  he  had  formed.  To  defray  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  support 
of  these  seminaries,  a  fund  is  raised,  consisting  of  one  quarter's  salary, 
which  every  Catholic  curate  is  obliged  to  pay  upon  being  first  settled  in 
a  parsonage. 

With  each  of  these  seminaries  are  connected  certain  schools,  where 
the  young  candidates  for  the  clerical  or  teaching  office  are  obliged  to  at- 
tend and  observe  the  practice  of  the  method,  the  theory  of  which  they 
learn  at  the  seminaries  themselves.  The  clergy  are  required,  no  less 
than  the  teachers,  to  go  through  this  process,  because  the  superintend- 
ence over  the  teachers  is  intrusted  to  them.  No  young  man  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  either  of  the  offices  without  an  attestation  of  his  qualification 
from  one  of  the  seminaries. 

After  all  these  preparatory  measures  had  been  carried  into  effect,  an 
ordinance  was  published  in  the  year  1765  prescribing  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing as  adopted  in  the  seminaries,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  clergy 
should  superintend  the  efficacious  establishment  of  the  system.  The 
regulations  of  this  ordinance  prove  the  earnestness  with  which  the  king 
of  Prussia  labored  to  spread  the  benefits  of  useful  knowledge  among  his 
subjects.  The  teachers  are  directed  to  give  plain  instruction,  and  upon 
objects  applicable  to  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  not  merely  to  load 
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the  memory  of  their  scholars  with  words,  but  to  make  things  intelligible 
to  their  understanding;  to  habituate  them  to  the  use  of  their  own  reason, 
by  explaining  every  object  of  the  lesson  so  that  the  children  themselves 
may  be  able  to  explain  it  upon  examination.  The  candidates  for  school- 
keeping  must  give  specimens  of  their  ability,  by  teaching  at  one  of  the 
schools  connected  with  the  seminary,  in  the  presence  of  the  professors  at 
the  seminary,  that  they  may  remark  and  correct  any  thing  defective  in 
the  candidate's  method.  If  one  school  suffices  for  more  than  one  village, 
neither  of  them  must  be  more  than  half  a  German  mile  distant  from  it 
in  the  flat  country,  nor  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  mountain- 
ous parts.  The -school  tax  must  be  paid  by  the  lord  and  tenants  without 
distinction  of  religions.  In  the  towns  the  school  must  be  kept  the  whole 
year  round.  It  is  expected  that  one  month  shall  suffice  to  make  a  child 
know  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  that  in  two  it  shall  be  able  to  join  them ; 
and  in  three  to  read.  The  boys  must  all  be  sent  to  school,  from  their 
sixth  to  their  thirteenth  year,  whether  the  parents  are  able  to  pay  the 
school  tax  or  not  For  the  poor,  the  school  money  must  be  raised  by 
collections.  Every  parent  or  guardian  who  neglects  to  send  his  child  or 
pupil  to  school,  without  sufficient  cause,  is  obliged  to  pay  a  double 
school  tax,  for  which  the  guardians  shall  have  no  allowance.  Every  cu- 
rate must  examine  weekly  the  children  of  the  school  in  his  parish.  A 
general  examination  must  be  held  annually,  by  the  deans  of  the  districts, 
of  the  schools  within  their  respective  precincts ;  and  a  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  the  talents  and  attention  of  the  schoolmasters,  the 
state  of  the  buildings,  and  of  attendance  by  the  children,  made  to  the 
office  of  the  vicar-general,  who  must  transmit  all  these  reports  to  the 
royal  domain  offices.  From  these,  orders  are  issued  to  the  respective 
•landraths  to  correct  the  abuses  and  supply  the  deficiencies  indicated  in 
the  reports.  This  system  was  at  first  prepared  only  for  the  Catholic 
.schools ;  but  it  was  afterwards  adopted,  for  the  most  part,  by  most  of 
the  Lutheran  consistories.  Its  truly  respectable  author,  Felbiger,  was, 
in  the  sequel,  with  the  consent  of  Frederick,  invited  to  Vienna  by  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  her  son  Joseph  II.,  who  appointed  him 
director  of  the  normal  schools  or  seminaries  in  all  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions. His  regulations  have  been  introduced  and  are  acted  upon  in  almost 
all  the  Catholic  countries  of  Germany. 

In  Silesia  they  had  at  first  many  old  prejudices  to  contend  with.  The 
indolence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  was  averse  to  the  new  and  troublesome 
duty  imposed  oh  them.  Their  zeal  was  alarmed  at  the  danger  arising 
from  this  dispersion  of  light  to  the  stability  of  their  church.  They  con- 
sidered alike  the  spirit  of  innovation  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  as  their 
natural  enemies.  Besides  this,  the  system  still  meets  resistance  from  the 
penurious  parsimony  and  stubborn  love  of  darkness  prevailing  in  some 
parts  of  the  province.  Many  villages  neglect  the  support  of  their  schools ; 
many  individuals,  upon  false  pretexts,  forbear  sending  their  children  to 
school  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  tax.    The  compulsive  measures  and  the 
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penalties  prescribed  by  the  ordinance  are  used  seldom  and  with  reluc- 
tance. The  benevolent  design  has  not  been  accomplished  to  the  full 
extent  of  which  it  was  susceptible ;  but  as  far  as  it  has  been  accom- 
plished its  operation  has  been  a  blessing.  That  its  effects  have  been 
very  extensive  is  not  to  be  doubted,  when  we  compare  the  number  of 
schools  throughout  the  province  in  the  year  1752  when  they  amounted 
only  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-two,  with  that  in  the  year 
1798  when  they  were  more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred.  The 
consequences  of  a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  are  attested  by 
many  other  facts  equally  clear.  Before  the  seven  years'  war,  there  had 
scarcely  ever  been  more  than  one  periodical  journal  or  gazette  published 
in  the  province  at  one  time.  There  are  now  no  less  than  seventeen  news- 
papers and  magazines  which  appear  by  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  or 
the  quarter,  many  of  them  upon  subjects  generally  useful,  and  containing 
valuable  information  and  instruction  for  the  people.  At  the  former  pe- 
riod there  were  but  three  booksellers,  and  all  these  at  Breslau.  There 
are  now  six  in  that  capital,  and  seven  dispersed  about  in  the  other  cities. 
The  number  of  printing-presses  and  of  bookbinders  has  increased  in  the 
same  proportion. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Watts,  has  bestowed  a  just  and  exalted  en* 
comiura  upon  him  for  not  disdaining  to"  descend  from  the  pride  of  genius 
and  the  dignity  of  science  to  write  for  the  wants  and  the  capacities  of 
children.  "  Every  man  acquainted,"  says  he,  "  with  the  common  princi- 
ples of  human  actions,  will  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer,  who  is  at 
one  time  combating  Locke,  and  at  another  time  making  a  catechism  for 
children  in  their  fourth  year."  But  how  much  greater  still  is  the  tribute 
of  admiration  irresistibly  drawn  from  us,  when  we  behold  an  absolute 
monarch,  the  greatest  general  of  his  age,  eminent  as  a  writer  in  the  high-  * 
est  departments  of  literature,  descending,  in  a  manner,  to  teach  the 
alphabet  to  the  children  of  his  kingdom ;  bestowing  his  care,  his  perse- 
vering assiduity,  his  influence  and  his  power,  in  diffusing  plain  and  use- 
ful knowledge  among  his  subjects;  in  opening  to  their  minds  the  first 
and  most  important  pages  of  the  book  of  science ;  in  filling  the  whole 
atmosphere  they  breathed  with  that  intellectual  fragrance  which  had 
before  been  imprisoned  in  the  vials  of  learning,  or  inclosed  within  the 
gardens  of  wealth !  Immortal  Frederick !  when  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Prussia,  with  kneeling  millions  at  thy  feet,  thou  wast  only  a  king.  On 
the  fields  of  Leuthen,  of  Zorndorf,  of  Rosbach,  of  so  many  other  scenes 
of  human  blood  and  anguish,  thou  wast  only  a  hero.  Even  in  thy  rare 
and  glorious  converse  with  the  muses  and  with  science,  thou  wast  only  a 
philosopher,  an  historian,  a  poet ;  but  in  this  generous  ardor,  this  active 
and  enlightened  zeal  for  the  education  of  thy  people,  thou  wast  truly 
great — the  father  of  thy  country — the  benefactor  of  mankind. 

Yours,  Ac, 


IL-PUBLIC  IKSTMJCTION  IN  AUSTELL 

(Contimwd  from  Vol.  rvi.,  p.  862.) 


IL— SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  NON-HUNGARIAN  PROVINCES. 
I. — HISTORY  OF  GYMNASIUMS. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  under  whom  the  present 
system  of  secondary  instruction  was  inaugurated,  the  subjects  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching  in  the  Latin  schools  of  Austria,  as  in  the  schools  of  the 
Jesuits  everywhere,  bore  the  impress  of  the  "Ratio  et  Institutio  Studio- 
rum'1  of  Aquaviva.*  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  under  Rudolph  II,  (1577— 
1612,)  there  flourished  some  thirty  Protestant  schools,  based  upon 
Melancthon's  system  of  classical  study,  t  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
University  at  Prague.  Great  zeal  was  shown  by  the  cities  of  the  pro- 
vinces in  sustaining  these  institutions,  and  the  rectors  of  the  University, 
from  time  to  time,  prescribed  the  course  of  study  that  should  be  followed. 
The  most  noted  of  these  regulations  were  the  "  Schola  Zatecensis  "  of  the 
learned  Jacobus  Strabo  (1575),  the  "  Ordo  Studiorum"  of  Petrus  Codicillus 
(1586),  and  the  rules  of  1609,  which  established  five  classes  and  prescribed 
the  grammar  of  Philip  Ram6e,  the  dialogues  of  Castalian  and  Vives,  the 
epistles  and  select  orations  of  Cicero,  Ovid's  Tristia,  Virgil's  JSncid,  selec- 
tions from  Horace,  Buchanan,  and  the  Greek  Testament,  with  Plutarch 
and  some  other  historians. 

At  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  there  were  thirty-seven  gymna- 
siums under  their  direction  in  the  provinces  then  belonging  to  the  Em- 
pire, of  which  the  oldest  was  that  at  Innsbruck.  As  characteristic  of 
these  schools  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  divison  of  the  course 
into  three  "grammar"  classes,  devoted  to  "the  rudiments,"  "grammar," 
and  "syntax,"  with  some  times  a  preparatory  class— two  "humanity" 
classes,  for  "poetry"  and  "rhetoric"— and  a  two  or  three  years'  "philo- 
sophical" course,  in  "logic,"  "physics"  and  "metaphysics";  the  almost 
exclusive  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  both  speaking  and  writing ;  and 
the  only  occasional  introduction  of  "  real "  instruction  in  the  lower  classes, 
while  it  was  totally  neglected  in  the  higher.  Great  stress  has  been  laid 
by  the  defenders  of  the  system  of  the  Jesuits  upon  the  prominence  given  ' 
in  the  selection  of  candidates  to  the  order,  to  their  efficiency  as  teachers ; 
upon  the  general  use  and  extended  study  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  upon  the 
requirement  that  each  member  of  the  order,  after  two  years  of  university 
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study,  should  become  the  teacher  of  a  grammar  class,  thus  supplementing 
the  zeal  and  devotion  of  youth  to  the  more  mature  experience  and  wis- 
dom of  the  prefects  and  masters  of  the  higher  elates  ;  upon  the  usual 
requirement  of  three  years  of  service  in  the  instruction  of  the  higher 
•classes  before  the  completion  of  the  theological  course ;  and  upon  the  I 
advantages  resulting  from  the  wealth  and  full  endowment  of  their  schools.  | 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  asserted  that  less  worthy  considerations  often  ' 
governed  in  the  selection  of  members  and  in  the  management  of  the 
schools ;  ithat  "Jesuits'  Latin  "  bore  an  ill  repute  among  the  lovers  of  pure 
Latinity,  while  more  accordance  was  given  to  the  practical  use  of  that  lan- 
guage than  accords  with  the  spirit  of  more  recent  times ;  that  the  rules 
which  regulated  the  removal  and  change  of  teachers  were  such  as  to  make 
thorough  instruction  impossible,  especially  in  the  philosophical  classes ; 
that  in  these  classes  the  classics  and  applied  mathematics  were  wholly  neg- 
lected, And  other  instruction  given  only  by  dictation  ;  and  that  the  amount 
of  instruction  was  greatly  limited  by  the  length  of  the  vacations  and  the 
number  of  holidays.  It  may  at  least  be  asserted,  without  injustice,  that 
while  their  schools  for  a  long  period  answered  fully  the  demands  of  the 
times,  and  were  the  admiration  of  even  their  opponents,  yet  the  stubborn- 
ness with  which  they  clung  to  the  forms  of  scholasticism  and  humanism, 
in  which  their  system  of  instruction  originated,  showed  itself  at  length 
unfavorably  in  the  want  of  originality  of  thought,  in  an  exclusive  foster- 
ing of  a  mere  fluency  in  the  use  of  language,  in  an  utter  indifference 
to  the  national  tongue  and  to  popular  enlightenment  and  culture,  and  in 
a  fondness  for  abstract,  barren  speculation,  and  a  proncness  to  dogmatism. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  Piarists  also  grad- 
ually extended  their  schools  from  Bohemia  into  the  other  provinces,  and 
in  1773  they  numbered  twenty-four  gymnasiums.  They  were  not  strictly 
bound  to  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  by  their  founder  and  followed  in 
general  the  method  of  the  Jesuits,  but  giving  more  attention  to  Greek, 
German,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  physics.  The  candidates, 
after  two  years1  training,  were  obliged  to  teach  six  or  eight  years  in  the 
common  schools  before  a  position  could  be  obtained  in  a  gymnasium.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  this  order  that  their  schools  rivaled  in  efficiency  and 
reputation  the  institutions  of  the  far  more  wealthy  and  powerful  order 
of  the  Jesuits.  There  were  also  a  score  of  schools  of  a  similar  grade 
under  the  charge  of  the  Benedictine  and  other  religious  orders,  including 
one  at  Roveredo,  conducted  by  lay  teachers,  and  a  single  Protestant  gym- 
nasium, founded  at  Teschen  in  1 709. 

The  attempt  to  reform  the  Jesuit  system  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
with  the  eighteenth  century,  under  Joseph  I.,  who,  in  1711,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rector  of  the  University  to  the  condition  of  the  philosophical 
course.  A  commissioner  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  to  pro- 
pose a  plan  of  reform  for  the  entire  University,  -before  whom  the  Jesuits  de- 
fended their  system  as  in  every  respect  unexceptionable.  The  commission 
made  no  report,  but  in  1735  the  Emperor  issued  a  decree  which  for  the  first 
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time  placed  their  educational  operations  under  government  control, 
and  was  intended  to  promote  the  introduction  of  a  more  judicious  and 
better  regulated  course  of  study.  The  attention  of  Maria  Theresa  was 
drawn  to  the  subject  long  before  her  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
the  common  schools,  and  Gerhard  van  Swieten,  previously  of  Lcyden,  was 
selected  to  guide  the  reform,  who  was  keen  in  detecting  faults  and  prompt 
in  applying  remedies,  but  unlike  some  of  his  successors,  willingly  recog- 
nized and  retained  whatever  was  of  value  in  the  existing  system.  Even 
during  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  (which  made,  more  evident 
than  ever  before  the  unity  of  interest  of  the  several  provinces,)  the  Em- 
press instituted  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  instruction,  especially  in  the 
Protestant'  gymnasiums  of  Bohemia,  and  as  a  consequence,  in  1747, 
required  that  greater  attention  should  be  everywhere  given  to  history, 
Greek,  and  arithmetic,  and  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  German  gram- 
mar. The  vacations  were  to  be  shortened,  much  useless  instruction  was 
done  away  with,  and  in  the  philosophical  course  the  .study  of  ethics,  poli- 
tics, and  applied  mathematics  was  required.  Serfs  were  to  be  admitted 
to  the  schools  only  with  the  consent  of  their  lords,  and  to  still  further 
assure  the  benefits  of  the  schools  to  those  best  able  to  improve  them, 
scholars  of  proven  incapacity  were  to  be  immediately  removed.  At  the 
same  time  the  attainment^  of  an  academical  degroe  was  made  necessary 
before  entrance  upon  theological  or  medical  study. 

This  reform  was  extended  by  the  more  general  decrees  of  1752,  which 
made  the  course  of  study  still  more  prescribed,  permitted  instruction  iu 
the  prescribed  branches  only  in  the  authorized  gymnasiums,  provided  a 
system  of  inspection  and  examination,  with  semi-annual  reports  to  the 
imperial  government,  and  required  the  preparation  and  use  of  improved 
text-books.  In  1760,  a  State  Board  was  formed  for  the  supervision  of 
education  and  text-books,  consisting  of  Swieten  and  Archbishop  Migazzj, 
while  subordinate  boards  were  formed  in  the  several  provinces.  These 
changes  were  introduced  but  imperfectly  and  with  great  difficulty,  though 
the  books  for  instruction,  in  the  languages  especially,  were  revised  and 
improved.  Some  of  the  forms  of  superintendence  were  never  carried 
into  effect  The  provincial  boards  appointed  were  at  first  composed  en- 
tirely of  Jesuits,  but  the  war  upon  the  order  by  the  State,  the  secular 
clergy,  and  many  of  the  other  religious  orders,  had  now  commenced  in 
earliest,  their  places  were  soon  filled  by  others,  and  their  influence  at  the 
Universities  was  rapidly  and  greatly  diminished.  Finally,  in  1772,  the 
order  was  entirely  abolished,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  whole  subject  of 
gymnasial  reform  assumed  a  new  aspect  The  extensive  possessions  of 
the  order  were  appropriated  by  the  State,  and  the  larger  portion  shortly 
afterwards  was  devoted  to  educational  uses,  and  has  since  constituted 
what  has  been  usually  styled  the  "  Educational  Fund."  The  gymnasiums 
of  the  Jesuits  thus  became  endowed  State  institutions.  But  the  Empress 
deemed  it  advisable  that  their  number  should  be  somewhat  diminished^ 
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both  on  account  of  the  want  of  teachers,  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
remedied  but  by  the  appointment  of  ex-Jesuits,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  means,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  gymnasiums,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  common  schools.  Another  prominent  motive  was  the 
fear  lest  agriculture,  trade  and  commerce  should  suffer  if  the  facilities  for 
entering  upon  literary  pursuits  were  too  great.  A  number  of  the  more 
incomplete  and  poorly  endowed  institutions  were  accordingly  gradually 
suppressed,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty- two,  and  embracing  some  that  had 
not  belonged  to  the  Jesuits. 

The  necessity,  however,  for  a  more  complete  and  uniform  organization 
of  the  schools  that  remained  was  no  less  urgent  than  before.  The  State 
Board  of  Education,  temporarily  suspended  in  1772,  upon  the  death  of 
Swieten  and  resignation  of  the  Archbishop,  who  was  opposed  to  many  of 
the  proposed  changes,  was  revived  in  1774,  with  Kressel  as  president,  and 
required  to  report  a  plan  of  reform  for  all  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  Empire,  including  common  schools,  gymnasiums,  convent  schools, 
academies,  and  universities,  and  giving  special  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  general  use  of  the  German  language  in  instruction.  A  par- 
tial report,  giving  a  plan  of  study  for  the  "  philosophical "  course,  drawn 
up  by  Martini,  was  made,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Empress  du- 
ring the  same  year,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  introduction  of  the 
revised  course  in  the  University  at  Vienna,  and  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
other  universities  and  convent  schools.  The  question  of  gymnasial  re- 
form, however,  was  not  so  easily  decided,  and  occasioned  hot  dispute 
between  two  opposing  parties — the  one  favoring  the  system  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  other  desiring  to  introduce  a  course  and  method  similar  to  those  which 
years  of  trial  in  the  more  advanced  German  States,  especially  in  Prussia 
and  Saxony,  had  proven  so  excellent  and  advantageous.  Prominent 
among  the  plans  proposed  by  the  latter  party  was  one  advanced  by  Pro£ 
Hess,  of  the  Vienna  University,  which  regarding  the  gymnasiums  as  in- 
stitutions chiefly  for  general  instruction,  preparatory  to  higher  scientific 
study,  still  retained  Latin  as  the  principal  branch,  but  added  to  it  a  judi- 
cious and  somewhat  extended  course  of  Greek  and  German  study,  math- 
ematics, history,  and  natural  science—the  whole  wrought  out  with  much 
minuteness  of  detail.  Martini  recognized  its  many  excellencies  and 
warmly  recommended  it  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board,  and  after 
being  modified  by  Hess  in  some  of  its  wider  deviations  from  the  existing 
system,  it  was  reported  by  them  to  the  Empress,  and  by  her  referred  to 
her  principal  ministers  for  their  opinions.  But  the  idea  that  a  gymasium 
should  not  have  an  exclusively  philological  character  had  not  yet  gained  gen- 
eral favor,  and  while  many  experienced  schoolmen  received  and  sustained 
the  projected  change  with  enthusiasm,  many  others  prominent  in  the 
government  were  as  violently  opposed  to  it  The  Empress  finally  ap- 
pealed to  Gratian  Marx,  then  principal  of  the  Savoy  Ritter  Academy,  who 
laid  before  a  special  Educational  Board  a  plan  which  was  approved  by 
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them,  and  shortly  afterwards,  (October,  1775,)  received  the  imperial 
sanction. 

This  system  of  Marx  was  fashioned  upon  the  model  of  the  Piarist  insti- 
tutions, in  which,  through  the  concerted  action  of  the  principals,  various 
changes  and  reforms  had  been  made  as  early  as  17C3.  But  beyond  stricter 
regulations  respecting  the  qualifications  for#  admission,  the  semi-annual 
examinations  and  classification  of  the  students  and  the  removal  of  such 
as  were  found  incompetent,  the  requirement  of  a  thorough  knowledge  oi 
Latin  and  its  use  in  both  speaking  and  writing  on  the  part  of  all  stu- 
dents intended  for  the  university,  and  special  provision  for  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  gymnasiums  in  the  several  provinces,  the  changes  in  the 
course  of  study  were  made  only  gradually  as  proper  text-books  were 
prepared,  and  were  still  incomplete  at  the  death  of  the  Empress  in  1780. 
In  the  three  grammar  classes,  the  principal  aim  was  still  to  speak  Latin 
with  correctness,  to  which  was  added  a  slight  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
some  instruction  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  with  the  cate- 
chism. In  the  two  humanity  classes,  all  the  instruction  in  the  languages 
was  given  wholly  in  Latin,  and  admission  and  promotion  depended  upon 
the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  in  its  use.  Additional  teachers  were  here 
provided  for  instruction  in  Greek,  and  though  the  standing  of  the  students 
was  not  effected  by  their  proficiency  in  this  language,  no  premiums  could 
be  gained  without  satisfactory  progress  in  it  Increased  attention  was  to 
be  given  to  mathematics,  history,  and  geography,  and  as  was  previously 
the  case,  admission  to  the  philosophical  course  depended  upon  the  result 
of  an  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  gymnasium.  No  children  of  the 
class  of  serfs  could  be  admitted  to  these  classes,  even  so  late  as  1804, 
without  permission  from  the  public  authorities. 

But  Joseph  II.,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  done  by  him  for  the  benefit 
of  the  common  schools,  had  but  little  sympathy  with  many  of  the  plans 
of  gymnasial  reform.  The  idea  of  Hess,  that  the  gymnasiums  should  be 
made  institutions  for  laying  the  ground-work  of  a  general  education, 
seemed  a  dream  that  was  impossible  to  be  realized.  Their  proper  aim 
appeared  to  him  rather  to  be  the  education  of  capable  civil  officers,  the 
inculcation  of  "  morality,"*  and  the  imparting  of  such  instruction  as  was 
most  immediately  and  practically  useful.  The  legislation  of  his  reign  was 
chiefly  confined  to  general  instructions  to  directors  and  teachers  in  rela- 
tion to  text-books,  and  a  single  ordinance  upon  the  subject  of  instruction 
and  discipline.  The  practical  acquisition  of  the  Latin  language  was  made 
the  principal  object,  the  secondary  branches  being  left  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  individual  teachers.  The  course  and  amount  of 
instruction  were  carefully  regulated  and  none  but  the  prescribed  text- 
books were  permitted,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many  manuscript  works  in 

•The  term  "morality,"  as  often  used  In  this  connection,  does  not  convey  at  once  to  the 
American  mind  its  true,  prominent  idea,  Implying,  as  it  does,  a  habit  of  obedience  to  constituted 
authority,  and  compliance  with  lair,  which  makes  its  inculcation  a  matter  of  supreme  political 
importance. 
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which  teachers  had,  too  often  to  the  detriment  of  their  pupils,  shown  off 
their  learning  or  self-conceit  Corporal  punishment  was  prohibited  and 
a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  substituted,  by  means  of  records 
of  merit  and  demerit,  seats  of  honor  and  disgrace,  and  various  similar 
methods  of  appeal  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  scholars.  Private  meetings 
and  societies  of  students,  of  a  religious  character,  were  forbidden,  and 
regular  attendance  upon  public  worship,  daily  mass,  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, &c,  was  made  obligatory.  The  philosophical  classes  were  also  re- 
organized, the  only  essential  reform  being  the  substitution  of  the  German 
language  for  the  Latin,  till  this  time  exclusively  used  in  instruction.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  character  and  efficiency  of  this  higher  department,  under 
the  influences  bearing  upon  it,  had  deteriorated.  In  addition  to  these 
regulations,  Greek  was  afterwards  made  so  far  obligatory  upon  the  uni- 
versity classes  that  even  the  lowest  grade  for  certificate  could  not  be 
obtained  without  satisfactory  progress  in  it  Hitherto,  instruction  in  the 
gymnasiums  had  been  gratuitous,  and  aided  by  the  religious  orders  many 
had  attended  who  afterwards  found  it  difficult  to  sustain  themselves 
through  a  course  of  university  study.  To  discourage  the  attendance  of 
such  students,  and  also  to  increase  the  number  of  stipends,  tuition  fees 
were  now  exacted,  varying  from  twelve  to  eighteen  florins  in  the  different 
gymnasial  and  philosophical  classes,  and  the  amount  thus  raised  was 
added  t£  the  fund  from  which  stipends  were  granted  to  students  designed 
for  the  university.  At  the  same  time,  the  "seminaries"  and  boarding 
schools  (convicte)  were  abolished,  and  their  property  added  to  the  same 
fund.  The  establishment  of  private  institutions  was  discouraged  and 
valid  certificates  could  be  granted  only  by  the  gymnasiums,  on  which 
account  their  semi-annual  examinations  were  open  to  private  pupils.  It 
soon,  however,  became  evident,  even  to  the  government,  that  these  schools 
were  not  fulfilling  their  object,  and  the  more  that  no  means  were  provided 
for  the  training  of  their  teachers.  Simply  to  pass  the  semi-annual  exam- 
inations became  the  sole  purpose  for  which  the  pupils  studied,  and  disci- 
pline disappeared  as  its  religious  foundation  was  swept  away  by  the 
rationalistic  tendencies  of  the  times.  The  party  that  had  opposed  the 
Emperor's  reforms,  especially  in  religious  matters,  called  attention  to  these 
evils,  and  memorialized  the  throne  for  their  reform.  The  Emperor  him- 
self acknowledged  the  force  of  these  complaints,  and  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  (February,  1790,)  appointed  a  commission  to  report  a 
plan  for  the  more  perfect  organization  and  gradation  of  the  gymnasiums 
and  higher  schools.  His  successor,  Leopold  II.,  to  whom  the  complaints 
were  renewed,  entrusted  the  reform  to  Martini,  already  president  of  the 
-commission  appointed  by  Joseph.  Martini's  plan,  which  went  into  effect 
in  October,  1790,  consisted  in  the  formation  of  a  "Teachers'  Association" 
in  each  university  department  and  in  each  gymnasium,  which  should 
have  control  of  the  instruction  in  their  institutions,  subject  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  "  Educational  Session "  in  each  province,  which  was  in 
turn  subject  indirectly  to  the  higher  school  officials.    Some  provision  was 
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made  for  the  supply  of  more  capable  teachers,  but  the  details  of  the  plan 
upon  these  and  other  points,  instruction,  discipline,  &&,  are  of  the  less 
importance  as  it  was  never  carried  but  imperfectly  into  operation. 

Emperor  Francis  succeeded  Leopold  IL  in  1792.  He  favored  the  pecu- 
liar views  of  his  minister,  Rottenhann,  who  recognized  the  superiority  of 
the  gymnasiums  0/  Protestant  Germany,  and  recommended  an  examina- 
tion of  them  and  of  the  public  schools  of  England.  But  in  his  opinion  the 
higher  speculative  and  historical  branches  of  the  philosophical  course 
should  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  out  of  general  reach,  and  their  pursuit 
by  those  who  intended  to  engage  in  the  practical  business  of  life,  and 
who  could  not  hope  to  acquire  a  thorough  understanding  of  them,  should 
be  discouraged  as  dangerous.  Ordinary  men  should  be  content  with  the 
studies  of  immediate  use  to  them  and  with  received  rules  and  principles. 
Prominence  should  therefore  be  given  in  the  philosophical  classes  to  math- 
ematics and  the  natural  sciences,  while  the  instruction  in  history  should 
be  conducted  with  great  care  and  judgment,  to  avoid  conveying  danger- 
ous impressions  and  erroneous  ideas,  and  a  complete  course  of  philosoph- 
ical study  should  be  established  at  only  two  or  three  of  the  universities. 
The  correctness  of  these  opinions  was  immediately  questioned  and  warmly 
discussed  by  the  Board  of  Educational  Reform,  which  was  appointed  in 
1795,  and  the  debate  was  continued  until  interrupted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  special  reports  upon  the  different  classes  of  institutions,  made  by 
the  individual  members  of  the  Board.  The  report  upon  gymnaAums  was 
drawn  up  by  I.  F.  Lang,  principal  of  one  of  the  Vienna  schools,  and  of 
high  reputation  for  scholarship  and  success  in  teaching.  Rottenhann  sub- 
mitted a  plan  for  a  ulyceal  course,"  as  a  substitute  for  the  philosophical 
classes,  and  as  intermediate  between  the  gymnasial  course  and  a  course 
of  true  philosophical  study.  Reports  upon  instruction  in  special  branches 
were  also  made  by  Gerstner,  of  the  Prague  University,  by  Mumelter,  of 
the  Vienna  University,  and  others. 

The  final  report  of  the  Boaru  was  not  made  until  1799,  and  some  time 
passed  before  any  decisive  measures  were  taken.  In  1802,  the  Teachers' 
Associations,  which  had  become  very  unpopular,  were  abolished,  and  the 
previously  existing  offices  of  superintendent  of  gymnasiums  and  of  the 
higher  departments,  were  restored.  Lang  was  appointed  to  the  former 
position.  Meanwhile  several  ordinances  were  issued,  designed  to  aid  the 
enforcement  of  stricter  discipline,  and  to  foster  a  proper  religious  feeling, 
in  opposition  to  the  infidel  tendencies  of  the  age.  Every  gymnasium  was 
required  to  have  a  catechist,  by  whom  two  hours  of  religious  instruction 
should  be  given  weekly,  and  his  good,  report-was  essential  to  promotion 
to  a  higher  class  or  to  the  holding  of  a  stipend.  Attendance  at  mass  and 
at  religious  worship  was  strictly  required,  the  conduct  of  pupils,  even  out 
of  school  hours,  was  under  supervision,  and  their  progress  in  school  was 
encouraged  by  frequent  reviews  and  examinations.  Record  was  to  be 
kept  of  the  conduct  and  standing  of  each  pupil,  which  at  the  completion 
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of  his  studies  should  be  returned  to  the  government  and  have  decisive 
weight  in  the  making  of  official  appointments. 

The  first  general  measure  of  reform,  differing  in  many  respects  from 
that  proposed  by  Lang,  was  adopted  in  1805.  By  this  the  number  of 
classes  in  the  higher  gymnasiums  was  increased  to  six,  and  there  were 
required  to  be  as  many  teachers  as  classes,  each  strictly  confined  to  in- 
struction in  a  single  branch.  The  hoars  of  study  were  limited  to  eighteen 
in  the  week,  half  which  were  devoted  to  Latin  throughout  the  course. 
Three  hours  were  given  to  geography  and  history,  two  to  mathematics, 
and  the  remaining  two  to  natural  history  and  physics  in  the  three  lower 
classes,  and  to  Greek  in  the  higher.  The  speaking  of  Latin  was  again 
strictly  insisted  upon  in  the  third  and  higher  classes.  The  students  were 
to  be  graded  according  to  conduct  and  proficiency  into  three  divisions,  by 
which  promotion  from  one  class  to  another  should  be  governed,  and  at 
each  semi-annual  examination  prize  books  were  to  be  awarded.  No  private 
tutor  or  teacher  could  give  instruction  in  the  studies  of  the  gymnasium 
without  the  permission  of  the  prefect,  (except  country  pastors  in  the  aid 
of  poor  boys,)  and  private  pupils  in  gymnasial  towns  were  required  to 
pay  the  tuition  fees,  to  be  present  at  the  monthly  examinations,  and  to 
pay  an  annual  examination  tax.  A  number  of  improved  text-books  were 
speedily  issued,  with  detailed  instructions  and  judicious  advice  respecting 
their  use,  for  such  as  having  been  class  teachers  were  least  prepared  to 
act  as  department  teachers. 

In  1808,  all  the  regulations  respecting  study,  instruction  and  discipline 
were  gathered  into  a  "gymnasial  code,"  thus  completing  the  organization 
of  these  schools,  as  the  "School  Constitution"  had  done  for  the  common 
schools.  The  superintendency  beyond  the  provincial  capitals  was  com- 
mitted to  the  officials  of  the  circles — the  subordinate  supervision  of  the  • 
religious  gymnasiums  to  the  principals  of  the  orders,  and  of  the  remain- 
der to  suitable  members  of  the  clergy.  The  director  in  each  capital  was 
also  superintendent  of  gymnasial  instruction  throughout  the  province, 
and  the  one  at  Vienna  was  the  referee  for  the  gymnasial  system  in  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  which  had  been  re-established.  By  Lang's 
indefatigable  exertions,  the  hitherto  insufficient  salaries  of  the  teachers 
were  raised,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the  State  finan- 
ces, and  amounted  now  to  5-800  florins,  which  resulted  in  drawing  not  a 
few  able  teachers  from  the  legal  profession. 

A  re-organization  was  at  the  same  time  being  effected  in  the  philosoph- 
ical course,  which  was  limited  at  the  lyceums  to  two  years  and  included 
only  the  most  essential  branches,  but  at  the  universities  was  extended  to 
three  years  and  afforded  thorough  philosophical  instruction.  The  obliga- 
tory branches  were  religion,  giving  a  more  doctrinal  basis  to  what  had 
previously  been  taught  historically, — philosophy,  embracing  psychology, 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  moral  philosophy,— elementary  mathematics, 
physics,  and  general  history.  The  instruction  in  philosophy,  mathemat- 
ics, and  physics  was  given  in  Latin,  while  some  attention  was  also  given 
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to  Greek.  Two  years  study  only  was  required  of  theological  students, 
the  third  year  being  for  those  intending  a  full  university  course.  The 
study  of  physiology  was  required  of  those  designed  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  of  Austrian  history  of  legal  students.  The  optional  studies 
were  aesthetics,  with  reference  particularly  to  German  literature,  history  . 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  pedagogy,  practical  geometry,  agriculture  and 
technology,  to  which  a  fourth  year  could  be  given.  Full  liberty  was 
given  for  the  study  of  diplomacy,  the  higher  mathematics,  astronomy, 
the  modern  languages,  &c.  The  text-books  were  prescribed,  and  the  ex- 
aminations and  gradation  of  the  students  as  at  the  gymnasiums.  The 
salaries  at  the  lyceums  were  800-1, OOOfl.,  at  the  universities  1, 000-1, 200fl., 
at  Vienna  l,100-l,500fl.,  (afterwards  raised  to  1,500-2, OOOfl.) 

Vacant  teacherships,  when  under  the  control  of  the  State,  were  open  to 
competition,  and  the  choice  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  candi- 
dates. The  first  attempt  at  the  special  instruction  of  teachers  was  made 
at  Vienna  in  1809,  but  unsuccessfully.  In  1811,  two  assistant  teacher- 
ships  were  established  with  the  same  design  at  the  university  gymnasiums, 
and  also  in  connection  with  the  philosophical  classes  at  Vienna  and 
Prague. 

The  number  of  the  gymnasiums  had,  during  this  time,  gradually  in- 
creased, owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  religious  orders  to  thus  strengthen 
themselves  and  at  the  same  time  remedy  the  prevalent  scarcity  of  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood,  many  communities  also  showing  a  willingness  to 
contribute  freely  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools,  or  the  restoration 
of  those  that  had  been  suspended.  Upon  the  re-establishment  of  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  gymnasial  system  of  Aus- 
tria was  extended  to  Salzburg,  Carniola,  the  Littorale,  Tyrol  and  Vorarl- 
berg,  and  Dalinatia.  Some  time  was  found  requisite  for  the  re-organization 
of  the  schools  of  Tyrol  and  Dalmatia,  and  yet  more  for  that  of  the  gym- 
nasiums and  higher  schools  of  Lombardy  and  Venice.  In  1818,  philo- 
sophical departments  existed  in  connection  with  the  three  universities  at 
Vienna,  Prague,  and  Lemberg,  and  at  eight  lyceums  in  as  many  different 
provinces.  There  were  also  twelve  "  philosophical  schools/'  The  number 
of  gymnasiums  was  eighty-two,  of  which  twenty-five  were  in  Bohemia, 
nine  in  Moravia,  eight  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  Lower  Austria,  Tyrol; 
and  Galicia,  five  in  Styria,  four  in  Silesia,  three  in  Dalmatia,  while  Upper 
Austria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  the  Littorale,  and  the  Frontier  had  each  two, 
and  Salzburg  and  Bukowina  had  each  one. 

Though  the  rigidly  enforced  adherence  to  the  prescribed  text-books  and 
to  the  regulations  respecting  the  extent  and  distribution  of  lessons  tended 
to  make  instruction  mechanical  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  scholar, 
yet  much  was  effected  through  the  labors  of  the  more  faithful  teachers. 
But  after  the  peace  that  relieved  the  Empire  from  its  struggles  with  its 
foreign  enemies,  a  successful  effort  was  made  to  effect  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, and  to  return  gymnasial  instruction  to  the  position  which  it  held  in 
the  days  of  Maria  Theresa.    Everything  that  favored  progress  in  educa- 
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tion  it  had  become  customary  to  denounce  as  revolutionary,  as  protestant 
and  hostile  to  the  church,  as  Prussian  and  dangerous  to  Austria.  la 
1815,  Francis  had  already  taken  measures  to  this  end,  and  in  1818  the 
system  of  class  teachers  was  restored  and  in  the  following  year  the  time 
given  to  instruction  in  Latin  was  increased  at  the  expense  of  that  in  geog- 
raphy and  history,  while  natural  history  and  physics  were  wholly  omitted. 
The  system  of  class  teachers,  already  proven  inefficient  when  it  made 
less  extensive  demands  upon  the  abilities  of  the  teachers,  could  but  deci- 
dedly increase  the  mechanical  character  of  the  instruction  given,  few 
having  a  satisfactory  capacity  for  teaching  more  than  one  branch  and 
beyond  this  but  a  mere  understanding  of  the  contents  of  the  text-books 
in  other  branches.  An  improvement  in  the  text-books  now  became  a 
prime  necessity,  but  they  were  left  untouched,  notwithstanding,  too,  the 
great  advances  that  had  been  made  in  philological  and  other  sciences. 
The  spirit  of  alienation  from  the  rest  of  Germany  was  producing  its  legit- 
imate fruits. 

In  1820,  it  was  further  proposed  to  limit  the  philosophical  course  to 
those  branches  most  necessary  as  preparatory  for  the  higher  departments. 
In  1824,  this  change  was  effected  and  the  course  reduced  to  two  years, 
to  which  a  third  could  be  added  for  the  optional  branches.     Instruction 
was  mostly  given  in  German,  (or  Italian  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,)  and 
with  the  new  text-books  that  followed,  the  connection  between  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  philosophical  course  was  wholly  severed,  and  the  latter 
burdened  with  an  amount  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  for  which  the 
lower  classes  gave  no  preparation.    By  this  a  restriction  was  laid  upon 
the  number  of  students  preparing  for  the  universities,  more  effectual  than 
all  previous  ordinances, though  other  less  prominent  measures  had  a  tenden- 
cy to  the  same  result     Not  more  than  forty  per  cent,  upon  an  average,  of 
those  who  entered  the  philosophical  course  completed  the  second  year's 
studies.     There  were,  indeed,  institutions  that  were  less  strict,  but  their 
reputation  was  low,  and  the  discipline  exceedingly  loose.     But  even  in 
the  belter  institutions,  discipline  .was  more  or  less  defective,  and  only 
personal  influence  or  despotic  severity  on  the  part  of  individual  teachers 
could  govern  the  unruly  crowds  of  the  lecture  hall. 
.     This  condition  of  things  was  sufficient,  even  under  the  political  restraints 
of  that  day,  to  arouse  a  number  of  the  friends  of  education  to  an  earnest 
struggle  against  it     The  most  noteworthy  of  the  articles  published  by 
these  men  in  1828  were  those  of  Professors  Baumgartner,  Ettinghausen, 
and  Picker,  complaining  of  the  compression  of  the  entire  study  of  geometry 
and  physics  into  three  semesters  of  the  philosophical  course,  of  the  sub- 
ordinate position   of  Latin   philology  and    complete   neglect  of  Greek 
philology,  and  of  the  degraded  position  of  natural  and  general  history. 
The  government,  indeed,  had  never  had  very  strong  confidence  in  the 
continuance  of  the  new  plan  of  philosophical  study,  which  had  been 
approved  at  first  for  only  four  years,  but  though  these  opposing  views 
were  received  and  listened  to  by  the  still  existing  Reform  Board,  yet  no 
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action  was  ever  taken  upon  them.  It  was  not  until  1837,  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  L,  that  Hallaschka,  then  superintendent  of 
philosophical  studies,  could  again  broach  the  question  of  reform.'  He 
urged  the  re-establishment  of  the  three  years1  course,  at  least  in  the  higher 
institutions,  and,  in  general,  a  return  as  far  as  possible  to  the  plan  aban- 
doned in  1824,  but  still  retaining  German  (and  Italian  in  Lombardy  and 
Venice,)  as  the  language  of  instruction.  This  was  not  wholly  without 
result  In  1838,  an  examination  was  made  into  the  condition  of  the 
gymnasiums,  and  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  their  improvement  was 
required  from  all  the  gymnasial  and  philosophical  directors,  prior  to  any 
change  in  the  philosophical  studies.  The  opinion  in  favor  of  a  thorough 
reform  was  unanimous,  the  chief  defects  being  that  attention  was  princi- 
pally given  to  the  Latin  grammar  and  too  little  to  the  means  of  higher  train- 
ing to  be  found  in  a  more  comprehensive  reading  of  the  classics,  that  the 
speaking  and  writing  of  this  language  were  taught  very  inefficiently,  that 
the  limitation  of  Qreek  merely  to  the  grammar  made  it  very  distasteful 
to  the  pupils,  that  the  instruction  in  mathematics  laid  no  sufficient  basis 
for  the  requirements  of  the  first  philosophical  year,  that  more  stress  was 
laid  throughout  upon  memorizing  than  upon  mental  apprehension,  and 
that  success  was  made  yet  more  difficult  by  the  want  of  any  institution 
for  the  special  training  of  teachers,  by  the  deficiencies  of  the  old  text- 
books, and  by  the  over-crowding  of  the  classes. 

These  views  and  the  accompanying  plans  of  reform  were  submitted  to 
an  able  commission  appointed  in  1841;  whose  report,  in  which  many  of 
the  proposed  changes  were  approved,  was  received  and  for  the  most  part 
accepted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  but  still  no  measures  were 
taken  for  carrying  them  into  execution.  In  1844,  the  same  commissioa 
were  called  upon  for  a  second  expression  of  their  views,  who  in  reply 
reiterated  and  defended  their  former  positions.  This  report,  however, 
gave  rise  to  a  discussion  of  the  expediency  of  a  general  introduction  of 
the  department  system  of  teachers,  and  induced  an  inquiry  in  reply  to 
which  three  professors  of  the  Vienna  and  as  many  of  the  Prague  philo- 
sophical department  gave  an  essentially  unanimous  opinion  in  its  favor. 
The  Board  of  Education  in  1845  fully  approved  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion, but  limited  its  action  to  a  reduction  of  the  weekly  lessons  to  eight- 
een, seven  of  which  were  given  to  Latin,  two  each  to  religion,  mathe- 
matics and  German,  two  to  geography  and  history,  one  to  physics,  and 
two  in  the  four  higher  classes  to  Greek.  A  second  commission  had  at 
the  same  time  been  appointed  for  the  revision  of  the  plan  of  philosophical 
study,  who  adopted  essentially  the  proposition  already  made  in  1887, 
going  back  to  the  system  that  had  been  laid  aside  in  1824,  but  insisting 
more  decidedly  than  that  had  done  upon  the  close  connection  that  should 
exist  between  the  obligatory  philosophical  course  and  the  gymnasial 
studies.  The  necessity  for  reform  found  expression  finally  also  in  the 
press,  even  under  the  restrictions  of  the  censorship.  But  the  various 
projects  thus  advanced  from  all  sides  remained  without  result  till  in  Octo- 
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ber,  1847,  the  distinction  of  three  upper  and  three  lower  gymnasial  classes 
was  generally  allowed,  as  well  as  the  drawing  up  of  new  fules  of  disci- 
pline, and  by  way  of  trial  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  plan  of  gym- 
nasial study,  (but  with  class  teachers  and  a  department  teacher  of  math- 
ematics and  physics,)  was  permitted  for  six  years  in  Vienna,  Prague, 
Lcmberg,  and  Milan.  The  political  revolution  of  the  following  year  was 
more  radical  and  more  prompt  in  its  operation. 

There  were  at  this  time  in  the  Empire  (not  including  Lombardy  and 
Venice,)  philosophical  classes  at  six  universities,  five  Lyceums,  and  fifteen 
philosophical  schools.  The  number  of  gymnasiums  was  eighty-three. 
The  number  of  students  attending  the  gymnasiums  was  19,657  in  1828, 
18,567  in  1838,  and  21,612  in  1847,  among  whom  are  included  1,597  private 
pupils.  In  the  same  year  the  number  of  students  pursuing  the  obligatory 
philosophical  course  was  approximately  4,770.  In  Lombardy  and  Venice, 
besides  the  fourteen  imperial  gymnasiums,  there  were  thirteen  communal, 
twenty -two  episcopal,  seven  "convicte,"  and  eight  private  gymnasiums, 
three  gymnasial  institutes,  and  twenty-one  gymnasial  schools.  Only  the 
first  two  classes  can  be  considered  as  wholly  and  the  next  two  as  partially 
public  institutions,  and  hence  of  the  15,540  pupils,  4,426  were  private 
scholars.  So  the  philosophical  schools  were  divided  into  twelve  public, 
twenty -one  episcopal,  sixteen  convent,  and  twenty-six  private  institutions, 
the  pupils  in  the  public  and  episcopal  schools  numbering  8,276. 

The  results  of  gymnasial  instruction  up  to  this  time  have  already  been 
suffiicently  indicated,  their  strongest  condemnation  being  found  in  the 
pleas  for  reform  continually  urged  by  the  highest  educational  authorities. 
In  the  political  revolution  that  now  occurred,  rejuvenated  Austria  found 
no  branch  of  public  instruction  so  ripe  and  ready  for  successful  re-organ- 
ization as  the  gymnasiums.  Feuchtersleben,  in  his  "  Outlines  of  a  System 
of  Public  Instruction,"  laid  down  as  the  object  of  the  gymnasium  an 
advanced  general  education,  using  as  a  principal  means  the  ancient  lan- 
guages and  their  literature,  annexing  to  it  the  philosophical  course,  and 
for  this  purpose  making  the  number  of  classes  eight  The  distinction 
of  the  upper  and  lower  gymnasiums  he  based  upon  the  essential 
difference  of  instruction  in  each,  giving  class  teachers  to  the  one  and 
department  teachers  to  the  other.  The  subjects  of  instruction  he  made 
nearly  the  same  as  had  been  settled  upon  in  the  previous  discussions  and 
reports. 

But  the  most  efficient  agent  in  the  re-organization  of  the  intermediate 
schools  was  Exner,  ministerial  councilor.  Acting  when  revolution  and 
rapid  change  were  the  order  of  the  day,  the  incorporation  of  the  philo- 
sophical course  into  the  gymnasiums  located  wherever  philosophical 
classes  had  previously  existed,  was  decreed  in  August,  1848.  The  addi- 
tion of  similar  classes  to  other  gymnasiums  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
communities,  but  instruction  in  German  and  in  natural  history  was  intro- 
duced into  all  gymnasiums.  This  change  began  with  the  school  year  in 
1849.     The  bestowal  of  the  professorship  of  philology  at  Vienna  upon 
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Hermann  Bonitz,  brought  to  Exner's  aid  one  who  united  unwonted  acute- 
ness  and  genius  for  systematizing  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
intermediate  schools  and  their  wants.  From  their  united  exertions  sprang 
the  "  Plan  for  the  organization  of  the  gymnasiums  and  real  schools  of 
Austria,1'  which  was  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Instruction,  16th  Sept 
1849.  It  is  necessary  here  only  to  indicate  the  essential  points  of  the 
reform  thus  inaugurated  The  philosophical  course  was  separated  entirely 
from  the  higher  department  and  united  with  the  humanity  classes  to  form 
the  "  upper  gymnasium,"  from  which  the  "lower  gymnasium"  was  dis- 
tinct in  gradation,  serving  as  a  preparatory  department  in  all  branches. 
The  gymnasium  should  afford  all  the  means  necessary  for  attaining  a 
general  advanced  education,  combining  thorough  mathematics  and  scien- 
tific instruction  with  philological  training  and  the  study  of  history,  the 
main  difficulty  being  to  unite  harmoniously  the  instruction  in  all  the  differ- 
ent branches.  The  board  of  teachers  was  made  the  primary  organ  of 
administration;  the  director,  taking  the  place  of  the  former  local  director, 
▼ice-director,  and  prefect,  became  responsible  for  the  uniformity  and  firm- 
ness of  the  management,  and  also  took  part  in  instruction.  A  medium 
was  devised  between  the  systems  of  class  and  department  teadhers,  by 
dividing  the  branches  of  study  into  groups  in  the  examination  for  teach- 
erships,  creating  the  class  "  ordinarius "  as  the  center  of  union  of  each 
class,  and  having  a  classification  of  the  scholars  under  each  study,  as  well 
as  a  general  class  gradation.  Competitive  examinations  for  teacherships 
were  abolished.  The  hours  of  study  were  from  twenty-two  to  twenty -six 
in  a  week.  The  purposeless  reading  of  poor  Latin,  and.  the  previous 
waste  of  time  upon  poetry  and  rhetoric,  gave  place  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  extended  reading  of  classic  authors,  while  more  time  was  given  to 
Greek,  and  the  claims  of  the  German  and  of  the  several  provincial  lan- 
guages received  full  consideration.  The  study  of  geography  was  mostly 
united  with  that  of  history,  which  was  both  biographical  and  chronolog- 
ical in  its  character.  Metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  were  deemed 
suited  only  to  a  riper  age  and  the  fuller  preparation  of  the  university. 
In  the  discipline  all  pupils  were  upon  a  common  footing,  the  higher  - 
classes  holding  a  different  position  only  as  far  as  would  naturally  follow 
from  their  more  advanced  age.  The  eight  years'  course  was  closed  by  a 
44  maturity  examinatiqn,"  which  was  made  essential  to  admission  to  the  uni- 
versities, and  aside  from  the  requirement  of  this  examination  the  State 
renounced  control  of  every  kind  oyer  private  instruction  in  the  gymnasia! 
branches. 

The  energy  with  which  this  plan  was  carried  into  speedy  operation  is 
eminently  due  to  Count  Thun,  who  entered  upon  this  service  with  an 
especial  predilection,  while  remarkable  efficiency  was  also  shown  by  the 
provincial  authorities.  In  1850,  the  philosophical  classes  that  had  hith- 
erto existed  at  the  universities,  lyceums,  and  philosophical  schools,  were 
wholly  merged  in  the  gymnasiums,  and  communities,  corporations,  and 
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individuals  aided  liberally  in  forming  these  classes  in  other  places,  and  in 
the  endowment  of  new  institutions.  Seminaries  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers were  shortly  opened  at  Vienna,  Prague;  Letuberg,  Parvia,  and  Padua, 
and  considerable  appropriations  were  grarfted  for  the  aid  of  aspirants  to 
teacherships.  To  insure  uniformity  in  carrying  out  the  new  system  of 
instruction  and  an  interchange  of  opinions  among  the  teachers,  conferen- 
ces of  directors  and  teachers  in  all  the  provinces  were  encouraged,  and 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Bonitz  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  gymnasiums  was  established. 

The  new  organization  did  not  include  instruction  in  religion.  Negotia- 
tions were  entered  into  by  the  Minister  with  the  convention  of  Bishops 
assembled  at  Vienna  in  1849,  and  it  was  agreed  that  this  instruction 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  bishops  in  their  respective  districts. 
The  old  text-books  in  all  branches  Were  at  once  removed,'  the  bishops 
discarding  also  those  that  had  been  used  in  religious  instruction,  and 
though  the  principal  dependence  was  necessarily  at  first  upon  books  of  for- 
eign production,  yet  measures  were  immediately  taken  for  the  composi- 
tion and  publication  within  the  Empire  of  suitable  text-books  of  every 
grade.  Moreover,  for  the  furtherance  of  gym  nasi  al  reform,  school  statis- 
tics were  found  to  be  an  indispensable  need,  and  were  taken  in  hand 
simultaneously  by  the  Gymnasial  Journal  and  the  statistical  bureau. 

In  1753,  Exner  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  excessive  labors,  leaving  his  work 
still  incomplete.  His  place  was  supplied  by  Kleemann.  Increased  con- 
sistency and  completeness  were  gradually  given  to  the  new  system  by 
additional  enactments,  and  on  the  9th  of  December,  1854,  it  was  decisively 
approved.  To  this  were  added  regulations  respecting  the  official  rank  of 
teachers,  and  in  1856  the  final  law  upon  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  teacherships. 

There  was  of  course  no  want  of  violent  opposition  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  higher  officials 
sympathized  with  those  who  favored  an  exclusively  Austrian  nationality. 
Loud  complaints  were  continually  arising  of  the  complete  supplanting  of 
the  old  by  the  new,  of  a  disposition  to  favor  whatever  was  of  foreign 
origin,  and  systematic  attempts  at  Germanization,  of  the  overburdening 
of  the  pupils,  of  the  neglect  of  religious  instruction,  of  a  deficiency  of 
Latin  instruction,  and  of  the  severity  of  the  maturity  examination.  The 
Ministry  of  Instruction  opposed  with  determined  earnestness  the  effbwts 
of  the  national  party,  and  even  went  so* far  beyond  the  early  plan  of  re- 
organization as  to  make  the  German  language  an  obligatory  study  at  all 
gymnasiums  and  the  prevalent  language  of  instruction  except  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  views  of  the  ministry 
coincided  in  many  respects  with  the  other  demands  of  the  opposition,  and 
subsequent  enactments  indicated  a  wavering  of  purpose  in  regard  to  the 
plan  of  studies  and  its  operation.  This  attitude  of  the  government 
towards  its  own  work  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  the  agents  ap- 
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pointed  for  its  execution,  and  from  official  circles  complaints  began  to 
arise  of  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  system.  The  seminaries,  indeed, 
were  actively  engaged  in  thefr  duties,  the  Journal  ably  investigated  vari- 
ous important  questions,  and  school  literature  grew  in  compass  and  in 
depth,  but  many  faults  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  system,  which  in  the 
seal  of  earlier  years  had  been  overlooked,  now  excited  attention  and 
became  an  element  of  strength  to  the  opposition. 

In  1857  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  published  a  series  of  proposed 
modifications,  and  required  the  Gymnasial  Journal  to  open  its  columns  to 
a  discussion  of  their  merits.  The  proposals,  however,  as  a  whole,  found 
but  a  single  defender,  the  many  remaining  writers  agreeing  that  the 
changes  in  view  would  prove  substantially  an  overthrow  of  the  existing 
system,  making  the  lower  gymnasium  for  the  most  part  a  mere  Latin 
school,  and  removing  it  from  its  position  as  preparatory  to  the  higher 
thus  again  burdening  the  latter,  as  the  philosophical  course  had  been 
before,  with  the  whole  weight  of  real  instruction,  -to'  the  certain  deterio- 
ration of  the  classical  studies.  These  views  were  emphatically  sustained 
by  other  members  of  the  press,  and  as  at  the  convention  of  the  philolo- 
gists and  schoolmen  of  German}',  held  at  Vienna  in  September,  1858,  the 
weight  of  their  authority  was  thrown  in  favor  of  the  existing  system  and 
of  the  assimilation  of  the  Austrian  school  system  to  that  of  Germany,  it 
was  continued  in  operation  as  before.  The  only  important  ordinance  of 
the  last  year  of  Thun's  ministry,  (1859,)  again  removed  from  all  but  the 
State  gymnasiums  the  prescription  of  German  as  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  classes. 

With  the  new  life  that  had  now  been  infused  into  all  the  relations  of 
the  Empire,  redoubled  activity  was  shown  in  multiplying  the  number  of 
gymnasiums,  without  aid  to  any  great  extent  from  the  State  treasury. 
The  number  of  scholars  increased  from  year  to  year  in  all  the  provinces, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  real  schools,  the  increase 
from  1857  to  1860  being  25  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  population  was 
but  3.8  per  cent  The  Gymnasial  Journal  labored  on  vigorously,  and  a 
second  journal  was  established  in  the  interests  of  the  gymnasiums  and 
real  schools.  The  dissolution  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction  in  1860  was 
accompanied  by  rumors  of  intended  changes,  which  disappeared  upon 
the  appointment  of  Schmerling  to  the  position  that  had  been  occupied  by 
Thun.  The  first  session  of  the  representative  branch  of  the  government 
(August,  1861,)  brought  an  unexpected  assault  from  the  extreme  national 
party  in  a  motion  that  the  lower  gymnasium  be  changed  to  a  burgher 
school  with  class  teachers,  and  a  substitution,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
national  language  for  the  classical,  while  the  upper  gymnasium  should  be 
changed  to  a  scientific  lyceum,  and  the  maturity  examination  be  abolished. 
The  futility  of  these  changes  was  conclusively  demonstrated  by  Hochegger 
and  Bonitz,  and  no  action  was  taken  upon  the  motion  by  the  Reichtrath. 
The  extreme  realistic  and  utilitarian  views  of  the  opposition  have  since 
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found  expression  again  and  again,  but  with  the  majority  they  have  met 
with  no  sympathy,  and  when  in  the-  autumn  01  1863  a  strong  effort  was 
made  for  a  closer  approach  of  the  gymnasium  and  real  school,  it  was 
made  evident  to  all  that  the  existing  systet*  had  become  firmly  establish- 
ed and  was  to  be  sustained — a  result  which  can  not  fail  to  favor  increased 
activity  and  advanced  educational  development 


H.— PRESENT  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  GYMNASIUMS. 

Essential  Distinctions. — The  gymnasiums  of  Austria  are  complete  or 
incomplete—  the  former  having  all  the  eight  classes  of  the  higher  and 
lower  gymnasiums ;  the  latter  only  the  four  classes  of  the  lower  gymna- 
sium, preparing  for  the  higher  gymnasium,  but  also  having  a  certain  de- 
gree of  completeness  and  sufficiency  in  its  own  course.  The  number  of 
complete  gymnasiums  is  eighty — of  incomplete,  twenty-six.  These  are 
all  "public"  institutions,  i.  e.  the  certificates  granted  by  them  are  recog- 
nized as  legally  valid.  Such  as  are  sustained  exclusively  or  in  a  groat 
part  from  the  Educational  Fund  are  known  as  "  State  "  gymnasiums,  and 
of  these  there  are  fifty-eight  Many  belong  to  religious  orders  and  re- 
ceive nothing,  or  but  small  appropriations,  from  the  State.  Thus  the  Pi- 
arists  have  sixteen;  the  Benedictines,  nine;  the  Franciscans,  five;  the 
Premonstratensians,  three ;  the  Jesuits,  three ;  the  Cistercians,  two ;  the 
Augustinians,  two ;  the  Greek-Catholic  Basilians,  one ;  and  the  orthodox 
Greeks  one.  The  title  "Imperial  Royal"  is  borne  by  nearly  all.  All 
also  have  a  confessional  character,  103  being  Catholic,  1  Evangelical,  and 
2  orthodox  Greek. 

As  respects  the  language  employed  in  instruction,  the  rule  prevails  that 
the  one  with  which  the  students  are  most  familiar,  and  which  is  befit 
suited  to  their  general  education,  shall  be  employed.  Until  1859  the 
German  was  prescribed  except  in  the  gymnasiums  of  Lombardy  and  Ven- 
ice, but  through  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  Hungarian  provinces  a  change 
was  then  induced  and  this  requirement  is  not  adhered  to  in  districts 
whose  population  is  mostly  other  than  German.  The  German  is  exclu- 
sively used  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Northern  Tyrol,  Voralburg,  and  Silesia,  and  at  some  gymnasiums  in  other 
provinces.  Religious  instruction  may,  however,  be  given  in  another  lan- 
guage to  the  non-German  students,  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
course.  The  gymnasiums  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, and  some  others,  make  exclusive  use  of  Italian.  In  a  few  schools 
the  classes  are  divided  for  distinct  languages,  and,  in  fact,  much  diversity 
exists  in  the  manner  in  which  the  different  languages  are  employed 
in  different  branches  and  different  classes. 

Supervision  and  Administration. — The  State  Ministry  of  Worship  and 
Instruction  has  the  supreme  supervision  over  all  the  gymnasiums.  It 
grants  the  right  of  bestowing  certificates,  permits  the  establishment  of 
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new  State  gymnasiums,  appoints  the  regular  teachers  and  nominates  the 
directors  of  State  gymnasiums,  and  confirms  the  directors  and  teachers  in 
other  public  institutions.  It  proposes  all  legislative  measures  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  national  council  and  decides  in  all  educational  matters  relating 
to  several  provinces,  and  upon  the  more  important  questions  gives  regu- 
lations for  single  provinces  or  gymnasiums.  It  approves  the  course  of 
study  and  rules  of  discipline  of  each  institution,  authorizes  text-books, 
appoints  boards  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  has  a  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  the  educational  referees  of  the  provinces.  In  all  matters 
the  State  Ministry  acts  with  the  advice  of  the  "  Council  of  Education," 
whose  gymnasia!  department  consists  of  six  members  residing  in  Vienna, 
(three  university  professors,  a  director,  and  two  gymnasial  teachers,)  to 
whom  are  made  the  reports  of  the  gymnasial  inspectors,  of  the  examining 
boards,  and  of  the  Teachers'  Seminaries,  and  who  have  the  initiate  in  all 
matters  relating  to  instruction. 

Communication  between  the  State  Ministry  and  the  gymnasiums  is 
made  through  the  provincial  authorities,  to  whom  are  committed  many 
matters  of  minor  importance  and  from  whom  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
Ministry.  The  "  Educational  Referee  "  of  the  province  is  also  referee  for 
gymnasial  affairs,  and  with  him  is  associated  the  "  Gymnasial  Inspector," 
who  regularly  visits  the  gymnasiums  of  his  province  every  year,  investi- 
gating their  condition  and  aiding  their  advancement  so  far  as  his  authority 
permits.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  no  concern  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  gymnasiums  beyond  the  right  of  the  episcopal  commissioner 
to  be  present  at  instruction  and  at  the  examinations,  and  to  obtain  all 
desired  information  from  the  director.  The  same  is  true  of  the  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  communities,  who  serve  to  make  mutually  known 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  gymnasiums  and  the  communities  in.  which 
they  are  located  and  to  facilitate  the  cooperation  of  the  gymnasium  with 
private  instruction.  The  immediate  administration  of  the  affairs  of  each 
gymnasium  rests  with  its  board  of  teachers. 

Grades  and  Duties  of  Teachers. — The  "board  of  teachers"  at  any 
gymnasium  includes  all  engaged  in  instruction,  both  teachers  and  assist- 
ants. The  "regular  teachers"  are  those  that  have  charge  of  the  obliga- 
tory branches,  while  those  engaged  in  the  optional  studies  are  designated 
as  "associate  teachers."  The  director  is  chosen  from  among  the  regular 
teachers  and  continues  to  take  part  in  instruction,  the  remainder  being  in 
every  respect  equal  in  rank.  Including  the  director  there  are  at  a  com- 
plete gymnasium  eleven  regular  teachers,  and  at  a  lower  gymnasium,  five 
— beside  the  catechist,  who  may  also  be  employed  in  some  of  the  oblig- 
atory branches.  "Where  parallel  classes  exist,  the  number  of  teachers 
may  be  increased.  All  are  employed  as  department  teachers,  but  one  is 
designated  for  each  class  by  the  director  as  "class  teacher,"  or  "ordina- 
rius,"  to  whose  special  guardianship  the  class  and  its  interests  are  com- 
mitted. He  therefore  holds  occasional  conferences  with  his  colleagues 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  studies  and  upon  the  progress  and  behavior 
10 
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of  the  students,  reviews  all  the  written  exercises  of  his  class,  and  is 
the  representative  of  the  students  and  their  parents  before  the  school 
authorities. 

The  director  is  the  proper  representative  of  the  gymnasium,  conduct- 
ing its  correspondence  and  primarily  responsible  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  institution,  and  hence  obliged  to  become  intimately  familiar  with 
all  its  exercises  and  concerns.  He  presides  over  the  meetings  of  the 
teachers,  which  are  held  regularly  each  month  and  on  other  occasions  as 
found  necessary,  and  are  attended  by  all  the  teachers  and  assistants  of  the 
obligatory  branches — the  latter  voting  only  upon  questions  relating  to 
itheir  own  pupils  or  subjects  of  instruction.  The  associate  teachers  also 
.attend  the  meetings  for  determining  the  classification  of  the  students  and 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  report  The  director  has  the  right,  in 
pressing  cases,  of  acting  upon  his  own  authority  and  contrary  to  the  de- 
cision, of  the  teachers,  being  responsible  to  the  provincial  authorities.  He 
Alone  decides  upon  the  branches  to  be  taught  by  the  several  teachers, 
; though  their  wishes  are  consulted  and  put  upon  record.  A  meeting  of 
the  teachers  is  also  called  by  the  gymnasial  inspector  at  his  annual  visit, 
in  pursuance  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  number  of  regular  teachers  has  increased  from  737  in  1851  to  1,006 
in  1803,  and  the  associate  teachers  from  202  to  273 — the  assistants  fall- 
ing from  358  to  351.  These  changes  were  due  chiefly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  gymnasiums,  the  formation  of  parallel  classes,  the  substi- 
tution of  regular  teachers  for  assistants,  &c.  Fifty-nine  directors  are 
ecclesiastics,  but  the  appointment  of  such  at  gymnasiums  not  belonging 
to  the  religious  orders  has  already  become  the  exception.  Two  of  the 
complete  gymnasiums  have  three  catechists  each,  and  thirty-eight  have 
two.  Of  the  remaining  regular  teachers,  327  are  ecclesiastics — of  the 
assistant  teachers,  123 — and  of  the  associate  teachers,  22.  Even  the 
religious  gymnasiums  are  often  compelled  to  employ  laymen  as  assistants, 
and  much  more  frequently  as  associate  teachers. 

Appointment  of  Teachers;  Salaries  and  Pensions. — The  conditions 
requisite  to  the  attainment  of  a  tcachership,  are  Austrian  citizenship,  the 
age  of  forty  years,  fitness  for  teaching  in  the  proposed  grade  of  office,  and 
unimpeachable  morals.  The  first  two  conditions  may  be  in  some  cases 
dispensed  with.  Members  of  a  religious  order  must  have  the  consent  of 
their  superior,  and  relatives  of  a  director  within  the  third  degree  of 
consanguinity  cannot  be  appointed  to  the  same  gymnasium.  Regular 
teacherships  at  a  religious  gymnasium  are  filled  by  the  superior  of  the 
order,  and  at  other  gymnasiums  generally  by  the  State  Ministry  after 
publication  for  applicants.  The  Ministry  has  also  the  confirmation  of  all 
other  appointments,  upon  nomination  through  the  provincial  authorities. 
The  catechists  are  appointed  by  the  bishop,  after  examination.  Assistant 
and  associate  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  directors  and  confirmed  by 
the  provincial  authorities.  The  appointments  of  all  regular  teachers  are 
not  made  permanent  until  after  three  years  of  probationary  service.     The 
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directors  belong  to  the  eighth,  the  other  teachers  to  the  ninth  grade  of 
official  rank. 

The  incomes  of  the  regular  teachers  of  the  complete  State  gymnasiums 
consist — (1.)  of  the  salary,  as  to  which  there  are  three  grades  of  gym- 
nasiums, with  salaries  of  1,050  fl.,  945  fl.,  and  840  fl,  respectively,  dimin- 
ished 105  fl.  for  that  half  of  the  teachers  for  the  shortest  time  in  service 
— (2.)  of  the  decennial  increase,  amounting  to  105  fl.  for  each  ten  years  of 
service  from  the  date  of  appointment — and  (3.)  of  a  share  of  the  tuition 
fees,  amounting  since  1864  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  one  third  of  the  fees  for 
the  six  oldest  teachers,  and  ten  per  cent  to  the  seventh.  At  the  Vienna 
gymnasiums  the  salaries  are  somewhat  larger.  At  the  lower  gymnasi- 
ums there  is  but  one  grade  of  salary  (735  fl.,)  with  a  like  decennial  increase, 
and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  a  third  of  the  fees  to  each  of  the  four  oldest 
teachers.  The  directors  at  the  higher  gymnasiums  receive  315  fl.  in  ad- 
dition, and  at  the  lower,  210  fl.  At  the  State  gymnasiums  the  average 
income  of  the  directors,  aside  from  the  tuition  fees,  is  1,335  fl.  (ranging 
from  945  fl.  to  1,995  fl.)— of  the  regular  teachers,  895  fl.  Thirty-three  of 
the  directors  and  ninety  of  the  teachers  had  in  1863  been  fourteen  years 
or  more  in  service.  Catechists  giving  other  than  religious  instruction,  or 
the  entire  religious  instruction  at  a  higher  gymnasium,  receive  from  525 
fl.  to  840  fl.,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  school — at  the  lower  gymna- 
siums, but  525  fl. — with  the  decennial  increase.  All  instruction  beyond 
the  ordinary  school  hours  is  forbidden.  At  the  religious  gymnasiums  the 
lay  teachers  are  paid  as  at  State  gymnasiums  of  the  third  grade,  the  eccle- 
siastics having  no  claim  to  a  fixed  salary  but  usually  receiving  a  regular 
remuneration  from  their  superiors.  Associate  teachers  are  paid  by  their 
tuition  fees,  which  are,  fixed  by  the  director  and  teacher,  ordinarily  10  fl. 
for,  each  scholar. 

Retiring  teachers  at  the  religious  gymnasiums  simply  return  to  their 
former  position  in  their  order.  Other  regular  teachers  have  in  general  the 
same  right  of  pension  with  other  officials,  commencing  at  ten  years  of 
service  with  one-third  of  the  salary,  increased  to  one-half  at  twenty -five 
years,  and  to  the  whole  salary  after  thirty  years.  Their  widows  and  or- 
phans have  a  pension  of  one-third  of  the  salary,  not  to  exceed  350  fl., 
which  may  be  increased  if  there  be  more  than  three  children.  Other 
teachers  are  without  pension. 

Branches  of  Instruction. — The  studies  are  divided  into  the  strictly  ob- 
ligatory, the  conditionally  obligatory,  and  the  optional.  Those  that  are 
obligatory  upon  all  students,  without  exception,  are  religion,  Latin  and 
Greek,  the  native  language,  geography  and  history,  mathematics,  natural 
history,  physics,  and  the  elements  of  philosophy — the  latter  alone  being 
omitted  in  the  lower  gymnasiums.  The  conditionally  obligatory  are  such 
as  may  be  made  absolutely  obligatory  upon  any  student  at  the  will  of  his 
parents,  such  as  the  provincial  languages,  where  others  than  the  German 
are  spoken.     Other  branches  are  wholly  optional 
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A  "  Plan  of  Study  "  is  annually  drawn  up  at  each  gymnasium  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  approval  of  the  State  Ministry.  There  is  much  uniformity 
in  these  plans,  the  greatest  variations  occurring  at  gymnasiums  where 
German  is  not  the  native  language  of  a  majority  of  the  students.  In  the 
"  Plan  of  Organization  n  upon  which  the  gymnasial  system  is  based,  the 
object  that  should  be  aimed  at  in  each  branch  of  instruction  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  pursued  are  detailed,  as  is  very  briefly  indi- 
cated in  the  following  sections. 

Latin. — In  the  lower  gymnasiums  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Latin 
etymology  and  with  the  most  necessary  rules  of  syntax  is  secured,  not  so 
much  by  strictly  conducted  recitations  and  a  memorizing  of  the  rules,  as 
by  numerous,  carefully  prepared,  written  and  oral  exercises.  In  the  first 
class,  eight  hours  weekly  are  given  to  practice  in  the  regular  declensions, 
rules  of  gender,  adjectives,  the  more  important  pronouns,  cardinal  and 
ordinal  numbers,  the  regular  conjugations,  the  use  of  the  infinitive  after 
certain  verbs  and  adjective  predicates,  and  of  the  subjunctive  after  certain 
conjunctions.  With  this  is  associated  translation,  both  from  and  into 
Latin,  and  the  memorizing  of  all  the  occurring  Latin  words.  Afterwards 
a  half-hour  weekly  is  given  to  composition  with  close  reference  to  the 
acquired  grammar  and  vocabulary.  In  the  second  class  an  equal  time  is 
given  to  the  remainder  of  the  etymology  and  to  the  use  of  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive,  and  of  the  ablative  absolute,  with  a  like  preparation 
and  correction  of  written  exercises.  In  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  (six 
hours,)  the  syntax  is  limited  to  the  most  necessary  rules,  avoiding  the 
more  difficult  details,  the  object  being  to  assure  perfect  clearness  of  under- 
standing and  thoroughness  in  application.  In  the  third  class,  four  hours 
are  given  to  reading  "  Historia  Antiqua,"  and  in  the  fourth,  to  Caesar's 
Bellum  Gallicum  and  selections  from  Ovid,  with  some  instructions  in 
prosody.  The  written  exercises  are  always  orally  corrected  in  class,  the 
teacher  afterwards  satisfying  himself  by  inspection  that  the  corrections 
have  been  understanding^  made  by  the  student 

In  the  higher  gymnasium  the  course  is  continued  by  numerous  written 
exercises,  (one  -hour  weekly,)  aiming  at  accuracy  in  grammar  and  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  peculiarities  of  Latin  expression  and  the  general  principles 
of  Latin  style,  increasing  gradually  in  difficulty  and  made  really  beneficial 
by  most  scrupulous  correction.  In  the  fifth  class,  five  hours  are  given  to 
an  equally  careful  reading  of  Livy  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses — in  the  sixth, 
the  same  time  to  Sallust,  Cicero,  Caesar's  Bellum  Civile,  and  Virgil — in 
the  seventh,  four  hours  to  Cicero,  and  the  JSneid — and  in  the  eighth,  four 
hours  to  Tacitus  and  Horace. 

Ortelr. — In  the  lower  gymnasium  there  should  be  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  etymology  of  the  Attic  dialect  and  of  the  most  essential  rules  of 
syntax,  continued  in  the  higher  classes  by  the  reading  of  the  best  classics, 
so  far  as  the  limited  time  given  to  the  branch  permits.  The  study  is 
commenced  in  the  third  class  and  the  method  of  the  Latin  course  is  pur- 
sued throughout     Students  not  intending  to  pursue  their  studies  beyond 
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the  lower  gymnasium  may  be  released  from  Greek  during  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  instead  of  which,  in  the  Vienna  gymnasium,  thorough  in- 
struction in  French  is  given.  Four  hours  are  devoted  to  Greek  in  the 
fourth  and  seventh  classes,  and  five  in  the  remainder.  Xenophon  is  com- 
menced in  the  fourth  class,  followed  by  the  Iliad  and  Herodotus — in  the 
seventh  class,  the  Odyssey,  Demosthenes'  minor  orations,  and  Sophocles — 
in  the  eighth,  Plato  and  Sophocles. 

German. — Ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  language  correctly  is 
the  object  aimed  at  in  this  instruction  in  the  lower  gymnasium — in  the 
higher  classes,  readiness  and  correctness  in  the  use  of  language  for  the 
expression  of  thought,  a  broader  historical  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
its  literature,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  characteristics  of  the  principal 
styles  of  prose  and  poetry.  Four  hours  are  given  to  it  in  the  first  and 
second  classes,  two  hours  in  the  fifth,  and  three  in  the  remainder.  Com- 
mencing with  a  review  of  what  has  been  learned  of  the  simple  sentence  in 
the  common  school,  further  grammatical  instruction  is  confined  to  the  two 
lower  classes  and  principally  to  the  syntax  of  the  compound  sentence. 
Great  care  is  taken,  by  means  of  well  arranged  dictation  exercises,  to  se- 
cure a  fixed  orthography,  and  due  attention  is  given  to  the  spelling  of 
foreign  words.  The  reading  books  contain  only  pieces  that  are  classical 
in  style,  serving  also  to  illustrate  the  instruction  that  is  given  in  other 
branches,  and  designed  to  have  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  character 
of  the  student  The  exercises  in  this  connection  are  reading,  grammatical 
analysis,  recitation  of  the  contents  of  the  pieces,  and  committing  to  mem- 
ory the  finer  ones,  with  instruction  in  style  and  metrics.  The  written 
exercises  (at  least  once  in  two  weeks,)  commence  with  a  simple  writing 
over  of  short  tales  and  descriptions,  chiefly  geographical  or  from  natural 
history,  advancing  gradually  in  the  liberty  of  expression  that  is  allowed 
in  the  reproduction.  In  the  second  and  subsequent  classes,  the  subjects 
are  usually  connected^vith  the  history  lessons,  and  in  the  fourth  class 
may  include  forms  of  business  composition. 

In  the  higher  classes  the  written  exercises  are  designed  to  promote  in- 
creased dexterity  and  correctness  in  the  use  of  language,  and  have  close 
relation  with  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  in  the  other  branches, 
which  are  now  of  a  character  to  excite  deeper  thought  and  to  give  clear- 
ness and  a  degree  of  originality  to  the  ideas  of  the  pupil.  The  instruction 
in  history  and  the  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  and  of  Ger- 
man literature  afford  an  abundance  of  material,  while  the  previous  study 
of  the  subjects  of  the  compositions  secures  the  requisite  character  of 
thought  Finally,  readiness  in  oral  discourse  is  cultivated  in  the  eighth 
class  by  exercises  in  which  two  students  engage  in  discussion  upon  a 
selected  theme,  followed  by  the  criticisms  of  the  class  and  the  concluding 
judgment  of  the  teacher.  The  history  of  the  literature  of  the  earlier  and 
middle  ages  is,  as  taught,  principally  a  history  of  the  development  of  the 
language.  No  text-book  is  used  aside  from  the  readers.  Of  modern  liter- 
ature the  students  are  left  to  gain  a  more  thorough  knowledge  by  their 
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private  reading.  An  analytical  treatment  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
aesthetics  forms  an  exercise  of  the  higher  class. 

When  German  is  not  the  prevalent  language  in  a  district,  instruction 
in  the  native  language  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  above  de- 
scribed with  German.  Where  instruction  is  given  in  a  provincial  lan- 
guage not  spoken  by  a  majority  of  the  students,  it  commences  in  the  sec- 
ond class  and  is  limited,  in  the  lower  gymnasiums,  to  fluency  in  reading 
and  speaking,  and  in  the  higher  classes  to  grammatical  correctness  and 
■  readiness  in  composition  and  an  acquaintance  with  its  literature.  Ger- 
man is  strctly  obligatory  upon  all,  even  where  it  is  not  the  language  of 
instruction.  A  third  language  cannot  be  commenced,  even  as  a  condi- 
tionally obligatory  branch,  till  the  fifth  class. 

Geography  and  History. — Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  course 
are  given  to  instruction  in  these  branches.  After  a  full  year  spent  in  ac- 
quiring a  correct  idea  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  its  most  important  political  divisions,  geography  for  the  rest  of  the 
course  is  taught  in  immediate  connection  with  history,  so  that  from  the 
first,  the  relation  of  the  earth  to  man  and  of  the  land  to  the  people  is  made 
the  prime  consideration.  In  the  three  higher  classes  of  the  lower  gym- 
nasium, historical  instruction  includes  a  simple  but  animated  description 
of  the  most  important  events  and  characters  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
impressing  the  more  important  names  and  dates  by  recitations  and  re- 
views— modern  history  being  taught  to  the  most  advantage  in  association 
with  the  principal  facts  of  Austrian  history.  In  the  upper  gymnasium 
most  stress  is  laid  upon  the  causes  and  effects  of  events,  the  development 
of  states  and  of  their  constitution  and  culture,  giving  special  prominence 
to  Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  its  ethnography,  State  constitution  and  administration,  physical 
resources,  &c.  The  written  exercises,  already  described,  are  of  great  ser- 
vice in  their  impressive  and  suggestive  influence*  , 

Mathematics. — Three  hours  a  week  are  given  to  mathematics  in  the 
lower  gymnasium.  The  arithmetical  instruction  is  intended  to  suffice  for 
4he  practical  wants  of  those  entering  immediately  into  business  and  to 
prepare  for  the  algebraical  instruction  of  the  higher  classes.  A  full  un- 
derstanding of  each  operation  is  united  with  dexterity  in  its  application 
and  a  knowledge  of  those  relations  in  actual  life  to  which  the  rule  will 
apply.  The  elements  of  algebra  in  the  third  class  serve  to  make  the  ex- 
traction of  roots  more  easily  understood  and  train  the  student  to  inde- 
pendent thought  in  the  translation  of  given  relations  into  the  language  of 
mathematical  symbols.  In  all  this  instruction  no  text-book  is  employed. 
Systematic  but  not  strictly  demonstrative  exercises  upon  the  relations 
and  properties  of  geometrical  figures  also  tend  to  awaken  the  mathemat- 
ical faculty,  which  at  a  later  age  is  with  more  difficulty  aroused  to  per- 
sistent action.  In  the  higher  gymnasium  the  chief  object  of  algebraical 
instruction  is  a  full  comprehension  of  the  relations  of  numbers  and  of 
arithmetical  operations,  with  exercises  in  those  more  difficult    In  gcom- 
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etry  (which  includes  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  and  conic  sec- 
tions,) there  is  sought  to  be  obtained  a  readiness  in  the  original  demon- 
stration and  solution  of  propositions  and  problems  based  upon  already 
known  and  understood  principles.     Four  hours  are  given  to  this  branch  l 
in  the  fifth  class ;  three  in  the  sixth  and  seventh ;  and  one  in  the  eighth. 

Natural  History. — Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  zoology  in  the 
first  three  semesters,  to  botany  in  the  second  semester  of  the  second  class, 
and  to  mineralogy  in  the  third  class.  In  zoological  instruction,  animals 
are  classed  in  characteristic  groups,  and  the  students  are  made  familiar 
with  their  distinctive  differences,  with  the  aid,  so  far  as  possible,  of  spec- 
imens and  representations,  while  special  attention  is  paid  to  their  habits 
and  relations  to  mankind.  Botany  is  commenced  with  instruction  in  or- 
ganography and  terminology,  training  the  students  to  recognize  the  indi- 
vidual organs  in  numerous  distinct  species  and  to  describe  them  in  correct 
terms,  advancing  without  regard  to  systems  from  the  easiest  to  the  more 
difficult  In  mineralogy  the  chief  attention  is  given  to  those  minerals 
which  are  most  widely  distributed,  most  useful,  or  most  important  in  sci- 
entific respects.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  of  the  higher  gymnasium 
two  hours  are  given  to  these  branches,  with  a  more  thoroughly  scientific 
treatment  and  with  especial  reference  to  the  connection  of  mineralogy  to 
geognosy,  and  of  botany  and  zoology  to  paleontology,  and  to  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  animals  and  plants  and  their  relations  to  man. 

Physics. — The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  physics  in  the  lower  gymna- 1 
sium,  (two  hours  in  the  third  class  and  three  in  the  fourth,)  is  a  knowl- ' 
edge  of  the  most  important  laws  of  nature,  with  their  more  easily  under- 
stood applications  in  explanation  of  natural  phenomena  and  in  the  arts. 
In  the  two  highest  classes,  (for  three  hours  weekly,)  the  same  branches, 
including  chemistry  and  the  elements  of  astronomy,  are  treated  in  a  more 
thoroughly  scientific  manner,  and  with  the  aid  of  elementary  mathematics 
where  applicable. 

Elements  of  Philosophy. — This  instruction  includes  those  laws  of  for- 
mal logic  that  are  recognized  in  all  philosophical  systems,  (long  previ- 
ously unconsciously  followed  by  the  student  in  his  study  of  other 
branches,)  and  empirical  ps3rchology  with  copious  reference  to  the  stu- 
dent's acquirements  in  history  and  literature  and  as  a  fertile  inducement 
to  wider  thought  Any  further  extension  of  this  introduction  to  philos- 
ophy, from  the  difficulty  of  limiting  the  subject  and  of  avoiding  a  prefer- 
ence for  some  philosophical  system,  has  been  attempted  at  but  few  insti- 
tutions. Two  hours  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  classes  are  given  to  this 
branch. 

Religion. — Religious  instruction  is  given  throughout  the  course,  two 
hours  weekly,  with  an  additional  hour  in  the  eighth  class.  It  commences 
with  committing  the  catechism  to  memory,  followed  in  the  second  class 
by  explanations  of  the  catholic  liturgy,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes 
by  biblical  history.  Instruction  is  then  given  in  the  grounds  of  Christian 
faith,  to  which  succeed,  in  the  two  highest  classes,  a  system  of  general 
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ethics  and  Church  history.  On  the  part  of  students  of  other  sects,  both 
Christian  and  Jewish,  similar  instruction  is  required,  which  should  be 
given,  as  far  as  possible,  within  the  gymnasium.  All  are  required  to  at- 
tend divine  service  and  the  religious  exercises  of  their  sect,  for  which  pur- 
pose Jewish  students  are  excused  from  school  duties  upon  their  feast 
days. 

Optional  Branches. — These  include  penmanship,  music,  drawing,  the 
modern  languages,  stenography,  and  gymnastics.  Ornamental  penman- 
ship  receives  the  most  general  attention,  all  the  members  of  the  two  low- 
est classes,  in  which  there  are  two  hours  less  of  weekly  obligatory  study, 
taking  part  in  it  So  also,  scarcely  any  gymnasium  is  without  instruction 
in  singing,  all  the  students,  except  those  that  have  no  faculty  whatever 
for  music,  being  divided  into  two  sections  for  boys'  and  mens'  voices,  and 
receiving  two  hours  instruction  each  week.  Instrumental  music  is  taught 
only  at  five  institutions.  Stenography  is  often  taken  up  in  the  higher 
classes.  Of  the  modern  languages,  French  is  the  most  common,  English 
being  taught  in  but  nine  schools,  but  Italian  in  most  of  the  gymnasiums 
of  Lower  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola.  Gymnastics  are  being 
gradually  introduced,  but  are  still  wholly  wanting  in  Galicia,  Dalmatia, 
and  Lombardy  and  Venice. 

Text-books,  Apparatus  and  Libraries.—  Each  board  of  teachers  is  per- 
mitted to  select  its  text-books  from  the  catalogue  of  those  that  have  been 
approved  by  the  State  Ministry,  and  a  teacher  is  seldom  restricted  from 
using  in  his  own  classes  text-books  of  his  own  composition,  of  which  books 
there  is  a  very  considerable  number.  In  the  modern  languages  and  other 
optional  branches,  the  selection  of  books  is  left  to  the  individual  teachers, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  director.  Special  attention  has  of  late  years 
been  given  to  providing  apparatus,  natural  history  collections,  &c,  as  aids 
in  instruction,  and  all  gymnasiums  are  required  to  be  supplied  with  wall 
maps,  globes,  atlases,  and  similar  forms  of  apparatus.  Libraries  for  both 
teachers  and  students  have  also  been  established  in  all  the  gymnasiums. 

Terms  and  Vacations. — The  school  year  continues  from  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  31st  of  July — commencing  and  ending  in  Galicia  and  Buko- 
wina  a  month  earlier,  in  the  Littorale  and  in  Lombardy  and  Venice  a 
month  later.  Five  days  vacation  are  given  between  the  semesters,  and 
the  directors  can  excuse  from  attendance  upon  four  other  da'ys.  Thurs- 
days, or  two  afternoons  in  each  week,  are  also  free.  In  some  of'the  city 
gymnasiums  it  has  become  customary  to  give  all  the  instruction  in  the 
obligatory  branches  in  the  forenoon. 

Requirements  for  admission. — Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at 
least  nine  years  of  age  and  have  a  legal  certificate  of  having  passed  through 
the  studies  of  the  fourth  high  school  class  and  the  preceding  gymnasia! 
studies.  An  examination  is  required  before  admission  to  the  first  class, 
but  otherwise  only  when  the  candidate  has  not  previously  belonged  to  a 
public  gymnasium.  When  there  are  many  candidates  found  unprepared 
for  admission  to  the  first  class,  a*preparatory  class  may  be  formed,  either 
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temporarily  or  permanently,  in  which  the  instruction  is  limited  to  lan- 
guage and  arithmetic,  the  scholars  receiving  instruction  in  religion,  geog* 
raphy,  and  natural  history  as  transient  students  (Bbspitanten)  of  the  first 
class.  The  number  of  students  in  a  class  should  not  exceed  fifty,  this 
limit  being  maintained  by  dismissal  to  other  gymnasiums  or  by  the  forma- 
tion of  parallel  classes.  But  the  establishment  of  the  latter  is  not  imper- 
ative, and  is  not  permitted  at  the  State  gymnasiums  if  great  difficulty  at- 
tends the  procurement  of  rooms  and  teachers.  Still  where  the  attendance 
at  the  lower  gymnasium  makes  a  division  of  its  classes  a  permanent  ne- 
cessity, an  increase  of  teacherships  is  allowed  even  at  the  latter  institu- 
tions. If  this  excess  extends  to  the  higher  classes,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  gymnasium  is  preferable. 

Tuition  Fees. — An  admission-  fee  of  2  fl.  10  kr.  is  required  at  the  State 
gymnasiums  and  may  be  imposed  at  the  others.  The  tuition  fees  at  most 
of  the  State  gymnasiums  amount  to  12  fl.  60  kr.,  paid  semi-annually  in 
advance,  varying  to  some  extent  at  other  schools.  All  members  of  the 
two  higher  classes  who  belong  to  a  religious  order  are  exempt  from  these 
fees,  and  other  needy  students  are  exempted  upon  gaining  a  first-grade 
certificate  and  the  highest  credits  for  morals,  attention  and  diligence. 
The  number  thus  gratuitously  instructed  amounted  in  1853  to  thirty- 
three  per  cent  and  had  increased  in  1863  to  forty-two  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  students.  This  exemption  in  most  cases  continues 
through  the  course,  unless  forfeited  by  an  unfavorable  report  in  morals, 
'  a  third-grade  certificate,  or  a  second-grade  certificate  for  two  semesters  in 
succession. 

Discipline. — To  aid  in  maintaining  order  there  is  in  each  room  a  "class- 
book"  for  the  record  by  each  teacher  of  the  absences,  tardiness,  and  moral 
behavior  of  the  students  during  his  hours  of  instruction.  The  usual  pun- 
ishments are  retention  in  school  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher  for  the 
study  of  neglected  lessons,  private  or  public  reprimand  by  the  teacher  or 
director,  imprisonment  for  eight  hours  or  less,  (but  not  at  night,)  and  ex- 
pulsion from  the  gymnasium,  from  all  intermediate  schools  of  the  Em- 
pire, or  from  all  educational  institutions  of  every  kind.  The  first  grade  of 
expulsion  must  be  with  the  approval  of  the  provincial  authorities,  the  latter 
with  that  of  the  State  Ministry.  The  visiting  of  inns  and  coffee  houses 
can  only  be  occasional,  and  play  there  is  wholly  forbidden.  Other  re- 
strictions may  be  imposed  by  the  board  of  teachers.  School  mass  and 
school  prayers  are  regularly  held,  with  exhortations  upon  Sundays  and 
feast  days,  and  a  due  observance  Of  Passion  week.  The  Holy  Sacrament 
is  usually  administered  five  times  a  year. 

Examinations  and  Gradations. — A  gradation  of  the  students  is  made 
at  the  end  of  each  semester.  The  notes  of  the  individual  teachers  in 
each  study  are  compared  by  the  teachers  of  the  class,  unitedly,  and  a 
judgment  is  passed  upon  the  morals,  attention,  and  diligence  of  each  stu- 
dent, upon  which  the  board  of  teachers  bases  the  " general  certificate" 
classification,  showing  the  eminent  or  simple  fitness  of  the  student  for  the 
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next  higher  (  course  of  study,  or  his  relative  or  absolute  unfitness.  A 
stricter  gradation  into  three  classes  is  also  made,  with  a  more  careful 
weighing  of  all  the  influencing  circumstances.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  promotion,  a  written  examination  is  held  in  the  lan- 
guages, history,  and  mathematics,  under  the  charge  of  the  director  and 
teachers  of  the  respective  branches  in  the  next  higher  class,  supplemented 
by  an  oral  examination  if  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  decision.  Failure 
in  a  single  branch  prevents  promotion,  unless  for  special  reasons  a  second 
examination  be  granted  at  the  close  of  vacation.  The  classification  is 
published  in  the  "  Hauptkatalog,"  and  with  the  report  of  the  board  of 
teachers  is  forwarded  to  the  provincial  authorities.  This  examination 
may  be  followed  by  exhibition  exercises  and  a  distribution  of  prizes,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  annual  report,  or  u  programme,"  is  published,  containing 
a  scientific  or  pedagogical  essay,  the  plan  "of  study  and  statistics  of  the 
gymnasium,  &c.  A  regular  exchange  of.  programmes  is  made  between 
all  the  gymnasiums  of  Austria,  one  hundred  and  seventy  in  Prussia,  and 
thirty  in  Bavaria. 

The  "  maturity  examination  "  forms  the  keystone  of  the  whole  course 
of  gymnasial  study,  without  which  no  student  can  be  matriculated  in  any 
department  of  an  Austrian  university,  nor  claim  the  legal  advantages  re- 
sulting from  attendance  at  a  foreign  institution.  Two  months  before  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  those  who  desire  it  report  themselves  in  writing, 
through  their  parents,  to  the  class-teacher  of  the  highest  class,  and  the 
board  of  teachers  can  dissuade  but  cannot  exclude  from  the  examination 
any  thus  presenting  themselves.  The  gymnasial  inspector  fixes  the  time 
and  appoints  the  subjects  lor  the  written  examination,  which  consists  of 
a  composition  in  the  native  language,  (for  which  five  hours  are  given,)  a 
translation  from  Latin,  (two  hours,)  and  from  Greek,  (three  hours,)  a 
translation  into  Latin,  (three  hours,)  a  mathematical  exercise,  (four  hours,) 
and  also  an  exercise  in  a  second  provincial  language,  if  its  study  has  been 
obligatory  upon  any  student  The  decision  upon  this  examination  is. 
made  by  the  teachers  of  the  class.  The  oral  examination  is  conducted  by 
the  inspector,  or  his  deputy,  and  embraces  all  the  branches  of  the  higher 
class,  excepting  philosophy  and  in  some  cases  the  language  of  instruction. 
The  object  of  both  examinations  is  a  determination  of  the  degree  of  mental 
maturity  acquired  by  the  student,  and  the  final  decision  is  given  by  the 
inspector,  the  director,  and  the  examining  teachers  conjointly  upon  the 
degree  of  fitness  or  unfitness  for  admission  to  the  University.  The  con- 
sequent certificate  details  the  studies  and  moral  conduct  of  the  student 
during  the  gymnasial  course  and  his  standing  in  each  study.  Candidates 
found  unfitted  are  rejected  for  a  half  or  whole  year. 

Private  Instruction* — Private  students  may  be  enrolled  at  any  gym- 
nasium as  "  privatisten,"  under  the  same  conditions  as  govern  the  admis- 
sion of  regular  students,  receiving  no  instruction  but  required  to  be  pres- 
ent at  all  examinations  and  treated  at  the  maturity  examination  in  every 
way  like  the  public  students.    Students  not  thus  enrolled,  are  called 
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"private  students"  in  a  stricter  sense.  They  can  enter  the  gymnasial 
classes  at  any  time  by  undergoing  an  examination,  but  cannot  be  admitted 
to  the  maturity  examination  before  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  No  one 
can  open  a  private  gymnasium  but  a  citizen  of  Austria,  of  unspotted  moral 
and  political  character,  and  possessing  the  qualifications  for  gymnasial 
teachership.  The  institution  must  be  organized  essentially  in  accordance 
with  the  State  system  and  its  teachers  be  approved  by  an  examining 
board.  The  privilege  may  be  granted  to  any  well  tested  institution  to 
rank  its  students  as  "  privatisten "  at  a  public  gymnasium,  and  such  as 
have  long  proven  their  efficiency  may  be  themselves  raised  to  the  position 
of  public  gymnasiums. 

Training*  and  Examination  of  Teacher*. — The  two  institutions  at  Vi- 
enna for  the  training  of  gymnasial  teachers,  the  "  Philological  and  Histor- 
ical Seminary  "  and  the  •'  Physical  Institute,"  are  both  attached  to  the 
philosophical  department  of  the  Vienna  University  and  are  conducted  by 
its  professors.  The  exercises  at  the  Seminary  consist  of  written  exercises 
in  classical  philology,  oral  translations  and  explanations  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  essays  and  disputations  upon  historical  and  other  themes, 
and  colloquies  with  the  instructor.  Instruction  is  gratuitous  and  open  to 
all  members  of  the  philosophical  department  of  the  university.  After  a 
half-year's  attendance  upon  the  exercises,  students  may  become  regular 
members  of  the  philological  or  historical  department  of  the  Seminary,  or 
of  both,  obligating  themselves  to  a  two  years'  attendance  upon  the  exer- 
cises of  their  division.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  Physical  Institute 
who  have  heard  mathematical  and  physical  lectures  for  at  least  a  year  at 
a  university  or  technical  institute.  The  number  is  limited  to  twelve,  six 
of  whom  receive  stipends,  and  the  course  continues  through  three  semes- 
ters. After  a  course  of  practice  in  the  experiments  required  in  physical 
instruction  in  the  gymnasium,  they  are  engaged  in  independent  scientific 
investigations,  for  which  they  have  the  aid  of  the  university  library  and 
observatory.  The  material  and  apparatus  required  for  their  use  is  fur- 
nished gratuitously.  The  organization  of  the  Philological  and  Historical 
Seminaries  at  Gratz,  Innsbruck,  Prague,  and  Lemberg  is  similar. 

Candidates  for  a  teachership  must  present  themselves  to  an  examining 
board  with  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  the  three  years'  uni- 
versity course.  For  the  purpose  of  examination  the  studies  of  the  gym- 
nasium are  divided  into  five  groups;  viz. — (1.)  The  entire  course  of  clas- 
sical study — (2.)  of  geography  and  history — (3.)  of  mathematics  and  phys- 
ics, or  natural  history  for  the  whole  course  with  mathematics  and  physics 
for  the  lower  gymnasium — (4.)  elements  of  philosophy,  with  one  of  the 
first  three  groups  for  the  lower  gymnasium— %nd  (5.)  the  German  lan- 
guage, with  one  classical  language  for  the  entire  course  and  the  other  for 
the  lower  gymnasium,  with  or  without  a  provincial  language.  Catechists 
should  pass  an  examination  in  the  first  three  groups  for  the  lower  gym- 
J  nasium  only,  or  in  the  elements  of  philosophy,  in  German,  or  in  a  provin- 
cial language.    The  requirements  in  the  several  groups  are — (1.)  a  thor- 
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ough  reading  of  the  classics  used  in  the  gymnasiums  and  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  requisite  familiarity  with  classical  philol- 
ogy— (2.)  a  familiarity  with  the  pragmatical  connection  of  events,  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  geography,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  geog- 
raphy and  history  of  the  ancients  and  of  Austria — (3.)  a  ready  familiarity 
with  elementary  mathematics,  practice  in  analytical  geometry,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  calculus,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  physics,  of 
chemistry,  astronomy  and  mathematical  geography,  of  the  principal  sys- 
tems of  natural  history,  of  geology,  and  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
animals  and  plants — (4.)  the  study  of  philosophical  works  and  of  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy — and  (5.)  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  language  in  question,  .in  connection  with  political  history,  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  older  authors  and  familiarity  with  the  classical  works  in 
the  language. 

The  examination  requires  two  exercises  upon  the  special  subject  of  ex- 
amination, with  a  third  having  a  didactic  purport,  for  the  preparation  of 
which,  twelve  weeks  are  given ;  an  additional  exercise  in  each  branch,  to 
be  completed  in  twelve  hours ;  an  oral  examination  as  a  test  of  correct- 
ness in  the  use  of  the  language  of  instruction  and  of  German ;  and,  finally, 
a  trial  year  spent  in  actual  instruction.  The  certificate  of  the  board  con- 
tains, in  detail,  the  result  of  the  examination  and  their  opinion  of  the  can- 
didate. The  trial  year  is  spent  at  a  public  gymnasium  selected  by  the 
provincial  authorities,  where  he  has  charge  of  two  classes,  usually  for  six 
hours  in  the  week,  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  and  class  ordina- 
rius.  If  his  incapacity  is  evident  he  may  be  immediately  removed ;  other- 
wise he  receives  a  certificate  from  the  board  of  teachers.  If  the  candidate 
be  not  appointed  to  a  position  within  three  years  thereafter,  he  is  required 
to  obtain  a  renewal  of  his  certificate  from  a  board  of  examiners,  with  or 
without  a  second  examination. 

Educational  Funds  and  Expense  of  the  Gymnasiums. — The  4I  Educa- 
tional Fund  "  is  in  reality  composed  of  the  several  provincial  funds  con- 
centered at  Vienna,  and  is  designed,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  gym- 
nasiums, but  for  the  real  schools  and  especially  the  universities.  These 
funds  suffered  much  during  the  firat  fifteen  years  of  the  century  from  the 
financial  necessities  of  the  government,  which  compelled  in  after  years 
appropriations  from  the  State  treasury  and  the  setting  apart  of  certain  rev- 
enues for  the  supply  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  fund.  The  income  of  the 
fund  in  1864  amounted  to  1,071,021  fl.,  of  which  256,026  fl.  belonged  to 
Bohemia,  238,202  fl.  to  Lower  Austria,  126,240  fl.  to  Moravia,  and  104, 
979  fl.  to  Galicia.  Of  the  whole  amount,  624,165  fl.  were  derived  from 
invested  capital,  227,314  11.  from  tuition  fees  at  the  gymnasiums,  real 
schools,  and  universities,  and  the  remainder  from  various  other  sources. 

The  expenses  of  a  complete  gymnasium  may  be  estimated  to  average 
17-18,000  fl.,  and  of  a  lower  gymnasium,  9-10,000  fl.,  and  the  appropri- 
ations of  the  State  to  both  classes  must  be  about  900,000  fl.  Adding  to 
this  the  grants  made  to  other  than  State  gymnasiums,  and  not  taking  into 
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consideration  the  expenses  of  inspection  and  administration,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  above  income  is  absorbed  upon 
these  institutions,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  real  schools  and  universi- 
ties fall  almost  wholly  as  a  tax  upon  the  State  treasury.  Considering  that  , 
the  gymnasiums  of  the  religious  orders  are  sustained  at  a  somewhat  less 
expense  (6-12,000  fl.),  it  may  be  approximately  estimated  that  about 
1,400,000  fl.  are  annually  expended  in  all  the  non-Hungarian  provinces  of 
the  Empire  for  the  support  of  gymnasial  instruction. 

III.-RESULTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM. 

While,  as  has  been  seen,  the  development  of  gymnasial  instruction  in 
Austria  equals,  in  many  respects,  that  in  most  of  the  States  of  Germany, 
there  is  still  room  for  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  intermediate 
schools,  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  grades.  Nowhere  is  their  useful- 
ness, as  yet  certainly,  limited  by  their  redundance.  In  the  Tyrol,  where 
they  are  relatively  most  abundant,  there  is  still  but  one  gymnasial  student 
to  414  inhabitants ;  but  one  to  469  in  Moravia  and  Silesia ;  to  563  in  Ca- 
rinthia  and  Carniola;  to  615  in  Lower  Austria  and  the  Littorale;  to  675 
in  Bohemia  and  Upper  Austria  \  to  800  in  Daimatia,  Galicia,  Bukowina, 
and  Styria ;  to  875  in  Lorabardy  and  Venice ;  and  to  2,500  in  the  Fron- 
tier— while  as  respects  nationality,  there  is  but  one  student  to  345  Jews, 
587  Germans,  670  Poles,  Szechish  Moravians,  and  Slovenes,  778  Italians, 
and  12-1800  Wallachs,  Ruthenes,  Croats,  and  Servians.  The  increase  of 
attendance,  however,  especially  since  1858,  has  been  very  large,  amount- 
ing since  1851  to  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  (excepting  the  Ty- 
rol, Daimatia,  and  Lombardy  and  Venice,  where  the  increase  was  much 
less,)  and  as  an  evident  refutation  of  the  asserted  Germanizing  tendency 
of  the  system,  this  increase  has  been  in  most  cases  much  the  greatest 
among  the  non-German  races.  There  has  been  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
stant diminution  in  the  number  of  private  scholars,  showing  an  increased 
confidence  in  the  newly  organized  gymnasiums  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
and  more  opulent  classes.  Indeed  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  "  privatis- 
ten"  are  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  half  of  the 
remainder  in  the  five  chief  cities  of  German  Austria.  This  last  fact  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  already  overcrowded  condition  of  the  lower  classes. 
This  overcrowding  of  the  classes,  necessarily  resulting  from  the  rapidly 
increased  attendance,  is  far  too  general  for  the  good  of  the  institutions, 
about  two-fifths  of  the  lower  classes  exceeding,  and  sometimes  very  largely, 
the  legal  maximum  of  fifty  in  a  room.  The  same  occurs,  but  to  a  less  ex- 
tent, in  the  upper  classes. 

The  number  of  assistants  has  since  1856  averaged  one- third  thut  of  tLe 
regular  teachers,  and  the  disproportion  is  increasing  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing. The  information  respecting  the  efficiency  of  the  examining  boards 
is  incomplete,  but  it  would  appear  that  from  1851  to  1863,  there  were 
1,122  teachers  examined  and  approved.  In  1868,  of  the  297  regular 
teachers  at  the  gymnasiums  of  the  religious  orders,  but  forty-eight  of  the 
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126  located  since  1350  had  been  examined — on  the  other  hand,  of  the  570 
at  the  other  gymnasiums,  but  twenty-seven  out  of  442  had  not  been  ex- 
amined. Great  disadvantages  and  discouragement  doubtless  result  not 
only  from  the  withholding  the  right  of  pension  from  the  teachers  of 
the  religious  gymnasiums,  but  also  from  the  precarious  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances o<*  the  teachers,  as  a  class,  at  all  the  gymnasiums.  It  was 
shown  by  Bonitz  in  18C1  that  within  the  preceding  ten  years  the 
incomes  of  the  teachers  had  fallen  of£  while  the  demand  for  preparatory 
training  and  efficiency  had  greatly  advanced,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  necessary  expenses  of  living  were  considerably  greater — the  cost 
of  house-rent,  board  and  fuel  for  a  married  couple  without  children 
being  estimated  at  not  much  less  than  900  fl.  in  Vienna,  700  fL  in 
Prague,  and  GOO  fL  in  other  cities,  and  not  much  less  for  an  unmarried 
person:  On  entering  service  the  condition  of  the  teacher  compares 
not  unfavorably  with  that  of  other  State  officials'  of  like  grade,  but  the 
comparison  becomes  constantly  less  favorable,  the  increase  of  income 
affording  small  compensation  for  the  elsewhere  existing  chance  of  pro- 
motion. 

The  efficiency  of  many  institutions  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  want  of 
suitable  provision  for  libraries  and  other  collections.  Forty-one  gymna- 
siums have  libraries  for  the  teachers  of  over  2,000  and  averaging  3,500 
volumes  each,  while  there  are  others  with  but  a  hundred  volumes,  or  even 
less,  and  of  the  students'  libraries  there  are  but  twenty-two  that  average 
over  2,000  volumes  and  in  many  gymnasiums  they  are  wholly  wanting. 
The  deficiency  is  made  up,  howover,  in  some  cases  by  access  to  th%  libra- 
ries of  other  institutions.  The  natural  history  cabinets  are  mostly  of  very 
recent  establishment  and  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  Zoological  and 
Botanical  Society  of  Vienna.  Fourteen  gymnasiums  have  collections  of 
vertebrate  animals  averaging  400  specimens,  twelve  have  collections  of 
invertebrates  that  average  6,500  specimens,  and  twenty-three  have  herba- 
riums that  average  4,000  specimens.  The  mineralogical  cabinets,  of  which 
fifty -seven  average  over  2,000  specimens,  are  in  general  the  best  arranged. 
In  the  larger  cities  use  is  made  of  the  various  museums,  but  the  backward- 
ness of  instruction  at  many  schools  is  due  to  the  want  of  all  means  of  illus- 
tration. The  apparatus  for  instruction  in  physics,  geometry,  geography, 
&c,  is  also  too  often  greatly  deficient 

The  amount  of  stipends  paid  in  1863  was  206,373  fl.,  of  which  56,298  fL 
belonged  to  the  gymnasiums  of  Bohemia,  31,351  fl.  to  Lower  Austria,  and 
25,659  fl.  to  Galicia — the  amount  of  each  stipend  averaging  about  100  fL 
Since  the  abolition  of  the  stipends  derived  from  the  tuition  fees,  the  need 
of  State  appropriations  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  private  endowments 
has  been  more  apparent  Some  assistance  is  derived  from  aid  societies, 
collections,  concerts,  &c.,  but  many  students  are  compelled  to  gain  a  por- 
tion of  their  support  by  the  private  instruction  of  pupils  of  the  lower 
classes  or  in  the  common  schools. 
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Upon  a  comparison  of  the  ages  of  the  students  at  the  close  of  the  first 
year  at  all  the  gymnasiums  with  those  in  the  highest  class,  it  is  found 
that  the  course  of  study  is  actually  completed  within  the  prescribed  eight 
years.  The  exceptions  occur  chiefly  in  the  polyglot  provinces,  where  tho 
instruction  of  the  common  school  is  the  most  deficient  Were  admission 
deferred  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  tenth  year,  many  of  tho 
difficulties  in  tho  way  of  instruction  would  be  removed,  as  much  of  tho 
over-burdening  complained  of  in  the  lowest  class  is  due  to  the  defective 
preparation  of  the  entering  scholars.  The  course  of  study,  notwithstand- 
ing the  complaints  at  first  made  against  it,  has  already  gained  general  ap- 
proval. Some  changes  might  be  advantageously  made  in  regard  to  geog- 
raphy and  history,  as  well  as  natural  history  and  philosophy,  and  the  need 
is  also  felt  of  placing  drawing  among  the  obligatory  branches  of  the  lower 
gymnasium.  In  the  optional  branches — in  singing  and  gymnastics  es- 
pecially— it  is  desirable  that  tuition  fees  were  done  away  with.  A  partial 
criterion  of  the  efficiency  of  instruction  may  be  found  in  the  results  of  the 
annual  classification,  at  which  the  percentage  of  those  found  fitted  for 
promotion  was  in  1858  and  in  the  seven  preceding  years  about  seventy- 
six  per  cent,  and  has  since  increased  to  eighty-four  per  cent  Yet  there 
has  been  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  students  that  have  at- 
tained the  certificate  of  the  first  grade,  for  preeminent  scholarship,  from 
one-fifth  in  1851  to  one-seventh  in  1863.  In  close  conformity  with  tho 
results  of  this  classification  is  the  relative  number  of  scholars  in  the  sev- 
eral classes,  the  larger  decrease  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  and  from  the 
fifth  to  the  sixth  classes  being  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  many  pupils  at 
the  close  of  the  gymnasial  course,  or  at  least  after  a  single  year  in  the 
higher  gymnasium.  At  the  close  of  the  course  about  one-seventh  leave 
without  undergoing  the  maturity  examination,  of  whom  two-thirds  engage 
in  theological  study.  Of  those  examined,  ninety-two  per  cent  succeed  at 
once,  two-fifths  of  the  remainder  being  rejected  for  six  months — the  rest, 
with  an  occasional  exception,  passing  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Nearly  one- 
fifth  receive  the  highest  grade  of  certificate.  The  standing  of  the  *'  priva- 
tisten  "  at  the  examination  is  found  notably  inferior  to  that  of  the  gym- 
nasial students.  Of  those  that  have  passed  the  maturity  examination 
the  statistics  of  many  years  show  that  with  great  uniformity  forty- 
one  per  cent  engage  in  the  study  of  theology,  thirty-seven  in  law  and 
political  economy,  thirteen  in  medical,  and  seven  per  cent  in  philosophical 
study. 

But  slight  changes  can  be  pointed  out  as  desirable  in  the  method  of 
administration,  prominent  among  which  would  be  the  restoration  of 
the  provincial  school  authorities  in  the  form  that  existed  from  1850  to 
1854, 
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HI.    REAL  SCHOOLS  IN  AUSTRIA. 


1.     History. 

Soon  after  the  idea  of  the  real  schools  had  taken  root  in  Germany,  the 
Moravian  Bureau  of  Trade  and  Manufactures  projected  the  establishment 
of  a  "  Mechanics'  School"  and  in  1751  approved  a  plan  drawn  up  for  it 
by  Rabstein,  but  the  want  of  suitable  teachers  and  books  and  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  seven-years  war,  prevented  its  going  into  operation.  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa  had  already  in  1745  organized  the  first  university 
lectures  upon  experimental  physics  and  in  1757  those  upon  mechanics, 
had  in  1763  permitted  instruction  in  book-keeping  to  be  given  at  the  Pia- 
rist  schools,  and  even  established  several  schools  for  apprentices.  Wolf 
soon  afterwards  came  from  Baden  to  Vienna  and  laid  before  the  Empress 
the  plan  of  a  real  institute,  to  include  a  real  academy,  real  school,  and  an 
apprentices1  school,  and  after  a  trial  course  in  1770  he  was  charged  with 
the  establishment  of  the  "  Real  Commercial  Academy,"  the  purpose  of 
which  was  uto  afford  to  young  men,  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to 
commercial  pursuits,  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  all  that  distinguishes  a 
skillful  commercial  man  from  a  shopkeeper."  The  course  was  biennial 
and  included  writing  and  arithmetic,  German,  French,  and  Italian,  gen- 
eral and  commercial  geography,  the  essentials  of  geometry,  mechanics, 
physics,  logic,  morals,  philosophical  and  positive  jurisprudence,  commer- 
cial and  maritime  law,  book-keeping  and  drawing.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils was  limited  to  sixty  and  the  instruction  was  made  exclusively  prac- 
tical But  the  prohibitive  system  of  Joseph  II.,  (1784,)  exerted  a  paraly- 
zing influence  upon  foreign  commerce,  while  domestic  trade  was  left  un- 
developed, and  thus  the  greatest  incentives  were  wanting  for  self-improve- 
ment in  the  field  for  which  the  Academy  was  designed.  While  its  defi- 
nite purpose  was  to  give  a  special  commercial  training,  it  became  the  aim 
of  the  fourth  classes  of  the  high  schools,  to  which  the  Emperor  was 
far  more  favorably  disposed,  to  give  to  some  extent  a  more  extended  gen- 
eral education  to  those  not  designing  to  pursue  a  course  of  gymnasial 
study. 

Still  the  whole  subject  of  real  instruction  met  with  comparative  neglect 
until  after  the  death  of  Joseph  and  the  appointment  of  the  commission  for 
educational  reform  in  1795,  whose  attention  was  urgently  called  to  it  by 
Rottcnhann.  Less  concerned  for  common  schools  and  gymnasiums,  yet 
as  a  large  manufacturer  of  Bohemia  he  took  an  active  interest  in  pro- 
moting education  for  commercial  and  trade  purposes  and  became  the  cre- 
ator of  the  first  truly  real  school  of  Austria.  Under  his  direction  a  de- 
tailed plan  of  study  was  drawn  up  by  Gertsner,  and  was  finally  reported 
by  him  in  1799  as  the  basis  of  what  should  be  uan  entirely  novel  insti- 
tution," taking  the  place  for  the  business  classes  of  the  gymnasial  and 
philosophical  courses.  After  long  delay  the  u  Plan  for  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  entire  German  school  system"  appeared  in  1804, 
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which  recognized  the  real  school,  indeed,  hut  only  as  a  branch  of  the 
common  schools  and  under  the  same  administration.  The  general  plan 
of  Rottenhann  was  followed  with  some  restriction  of  the  subjects  and  re- 
duction of  the  course  to  three  years.  The  studies  proposed  as  obligatory 
were  religion,  (seven  hours  weekly,)  German,  French,  geography,  and 
arithmetic,  (each  nine  hours,)  history  and  mechanics,  (two  hours,)  ele- 
mentary geometry,  (five  hours,)  natural  history  and  physics,  and  calli- 
graphy, (seven  hours,)  and  drawing,  (six  hours,) — and  as  obligatory  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  parent,  book-keeping,  agriculture,  mathematics  and 
drawirtg  for  artists  and  artisans,  and  Italian,  (five  hours  each,)  commercial 
science,  with  the  laws  of  exchange  and  a  knowledge  of  commodities, 
physics,  and  chemistry,  (four  hours,)  and  agricultural  drawing,  (three 
hours.) 

It  was  not  until  1809  that  the  Commercial  Academy  was  remodeled 
upon  this  plan  as  the  first  Austrian  real  school.  Two  years  later  the  in- 
struction relative  to  agriculture  and  art  was  omitted.  As  it  was  required 
for  admission  that  the  pupil  should  have  completed  both  years  of  the 
fourth  class  at  the  high  school,  the  latter  became  in  fact  a  lower  real 
school,  giving  preparatory  instruction  in  the  principal  branches  of  the  real 
school  course.  After  the  model  of  the  Vienna  school,  institutions  were 
founded  at  Brunn  in  1811,  at  Brody  in  1815,  and  at  Lemberg  in  1817,  and 
the  lower  department  of  the  naval  school  at  Triest  was  organized  in  the 
same  year  as  a  real  school,  independent  of  the  common  school  authorities, 
as  was  now  also  that  at  Vienna,  having  been  united  to  the  Polytechnic 
Institute.  But  the  spirit  of  political  isolation  that  prevailed  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  restrictions  almost  prohibitory  that  were  laid  upon  com- 
merce, hindered  the  growth  of  these  institutions,  so  that  even  in  1829  the . 
three  schools  at  Brunn,  Brody  and  Lemberg  numbered  but  little  over  two 
hundred  pupils.  The  rapid  progress  that  now  commenced  in  the  industry 
of  Austria  awakened  a  new  interest  in  real  schools,  and  Bohemia,  which 
surpassed  all  the  other  provinces  in  the  rapid  development  of  its  manu- 
factures and  trade,  took  the  lead  by  establishing  a  real  school  at  Prague, 
in  1833,  in  connection  with  the  polytechnic  institute,  followed  by  one  at 
Rakonitz  in  1834,  and  at  Reichenberg  in  1887.  Like  schools  were  also  or- 
ganized by  Styria  at  Gratz  in  1841,  and  at  Milan  and  Venice.  At  the 
same  time  the  number  of  fourth  classes  at  the  high-schools  was  contin- 
ually increasing  and  many  private  institutions  of  a  special  technical  or 
commercial  character  were  opened.  In  1844  a  revision  of  the  real  school 
plan  had  been  resolved  upon,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  revolution 
of  1848. 

The  new  Ministry  of  Instruction  found  themselves  less  prepared  for  an 
immediate  reorganization  of  the  real  schools  than  of  the  gymnasium. 
Feuchtersleben  proposed  that  there  should  be  in  every  city  a  lower  real 
or  burgher  school  of  three  classes,  formed  from  the  fourth  high  school 
classes,  in  which  all  the  branches  of  the  common  school  should  be  contin- 
ued and  at  the  same  time  special  instruction  be  given  preparatory  for  the 
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lower  circle  of  city  and  country  business.  There  should  also.be  in  each 
province  at  least  one  three-class  real  school,  in  which  the  general  branches 
of  the  lower  school  should  be  carried  still  farther  and  special  prepara- 
tion be  also  given  for  higher  technical  studies.  Exner  more  fully  devel- 
oped Feuchtersleben's  ideas  and  adopted  the  real  schools  into  his  "  Plan 
of  Organization  "  of  1849,  not  as  special  schools  for  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural science,  but  as  institutions  for  a  more  general  education,  of  which 
modern  language  and  literature  were  to  be  the  basis.  He  divided  the 
school  into  upper  and  lower  departments,  each  having  three  classes,  which 
in\he  lower  or  burgher  school  should  also  be  supplemented  by  a  gear's 
course  of  practical  instruction  for  those  designing  to  engage  immediately 
in  business.  There  could  also  exist  incomplete  burgher  schools  of  two 
classes,  and  these,  if  supplemented  by  a  year  of  practical  instruction, 
could  be  established  as  independent  schools.  The  reorganization  of  the 
schools  according  to  these  principles  commenced  in  1850,  the  two  years* 
course  in  the  fourth  high  school  classes  was  altered  to  conform  to  the  two 
lower  classes  of  the  burgher  school,  either  complete  or  incomplete,  and 
the  already  existing  schools  began  to  be  changed  to  complete  real  schools. 
The  first  new  school  of  the  kind  was  established  at  Prague,  with  Czechish 
as  the  language  of  instruction. 

But  so  much  doubt  existed  respecting  the  possibility  of  fixing  upon 
the  real  school  the  character  of  an  institution  for  general  culture,  that  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  advise  upon  the  subject,  upon  whose  motion 
the  "  Statute  "  of  1851  was  decreed.  This  statute  restored  the  schools  as 
institutions  for  special  instruction  preparatory  in  part  for  higher  technical 
studies  and  in  part  for  certain  branches  of  trade,  and  made  corresponding 
changes  in  the  course  of  study.  The  incomplete  two-class  burgher 
schools,  formed  from  the  fourth  high  school  classes,  still  retained  their 
connection  with  the  common  school.  In  1853  followed  regulations  for 
the  examination  of  teachers,  and  all  the  relations  of  the  schools  were 
made,  with  slight  modifications,  similar  to  those  of  the  gymnasiums. 
Through  the  encouragement  and  aid  rendered  by  the  Emperor,  and 
through  the  generous  contributions  and  active  interest  of  the  communes, 
the  schools  were  increased  between  1851  and  1857  from  fourteen  institu- 
tions with  2,987  pupils  to  seventeen  complete  and  eight  lower  real  schools 
with  7,292  pupils.  Besides  these  there  were  also  established  special 
schools  of  various  kinds  in  connection  with  them,  such  as  evening  and 
Sunday  schools  for  apprentices,  commercial  departments,  schools  for  sea- 
men, &c.  Only  one  complete  and  one  lower  real  school  have  been  since 
founded  by  the  State,  but  the  communes  have  exerted  themselves  with 
redoubled  zeal  as  the  necessity  for  the  higher  education  of  the  producing 
s provinces  has  become  more  evident,  adding  seven  complete  and  six  lower 
real  schools  and  increasing  the  number  of  scholars  by  one-fourth.  The 
real  school  has  met,  indeed,  with  little  of  the  opposition  that  has  been  ex- 
perienced by  the  gymnasium. 
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A  journal  had  now  been  established  as  the  organ  of  the  real  schools, 
which  immediately  opened  a  vigorous  discussion  of  the  question  of  reform. 
The  establishment  of  numerous  trade  and  commercial  schools  had  dimin- 
ished the  necessity  for  making  the  real  school  a  substitute  for  such  insti- 
tutions, and  the  need  on  the  other  hand  of  supplying  a  means  of  higher 
education  to  the  active,  producing  burgher  class  and  of  thus  bridging  over 
the  chasm  that  separated  them  from  the  classically  educated,  became  con- 
stantly more  evident  and  pressing.  A  closer  approach  to  the  gymnasium 
in  grade  and  organization  became  the  watchword,  and  as  numerous  new 
real  schools  were  projected  in  1868  the  reform  of  the  plan  of  study  was 
the  more  earnestly  considered.  Tabor  and  Chrudim  took  the  lead  in  the 
endowment  of  "  real  gymnasiums,"  followed  by  Vienna,  Baden,  and  St 
Poiten.  No  legislative  action,  however,  has  been  taken,  though  the  Ed- 
ucational Council  have  expressed  an  opinion  favorable  to  the  prevalent 
tendency  of  development,  and  corresponding  changes  in  the  organization* 
of  the  schools  will  doubtless  soon  follow. 

2.     Present  Organization  and  Condition  of  the  Eeal  Schools. 

Classification  of  the  Schools. — According  as  the  object  is  simply  to 
give  a  comparatively  complete  but  still  intermediate  degree  of  instruction 
preparatory  to  business  pursuits,  or  a  more  extended  course  preparatory 
for  the  higher  technical  institutions,  the  real  schools  are  divided  into  the 
lower  three-class  real  school  and  the  complete  real  school  with  three  ad- 
ditional higher  classes.  In  1868  there  were  in  Austria  twenty-four  com- 
plete and  sixteen  lower  real  schools.  Though  located  chiefly  at  the  cap- 
itals or  larger  cities,  the  attendance  is  never  local  but  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  provinces.  All  are  " public"  institutions,  £  e.  their  certificates 
have  full  validity  throughout  the  empire,  and  the*  larger  number  (28)  are 
supported  wholly  or  to  a  great  extent  by  the  State  and  are  designated  as 
u imperial  royal11  institutions.  Fourteen  are  communal  schools;  two  are 
sustained  by  endowments;  that  at  Qratz  is  supported  by  the  province  of 
Styria;  and  one  at  Vienna  is  a  private  school,  organized  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Statute  and  provided  with  examined  teachers.  None 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  orders  and  the  sectarian  character  is  lim- 
ited to  the  supervision  of  the  instruction  by  the  bishops  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  none  but  catholics  as  directors  or  regular  teachers. 

As  at  the  gymnasium,  that  language  is  to  be  used  in  instruction  with 
which  the  scholars  are  most  conversant  Still  the  German  is  predom- 
inant, both  because  the  majority  of  the  schools  are  located  in  the  German 
provinces  and  because  in  other  provinces  German  is  the  more  or  less  prev- 
alent language  of  the  business  classes.  In  thirty-one  schools  it  is  almost 
exclusively  used ;  four  are  Czechish,  one  Polish,  and  Ave  Italian.  Like  , 
the  gymnasiums,  the  real  schools  are  administered  by  the  Ministry  of 
Worship  and  Instruction,  through  the  provincial  authorities.  Lower 
Austria  alone  has  as  yet  a  real  school  inspector,  the  duties  of  the  office 
being  performed  in  Moravia  and  Silesia  by  the  gymnasial  inspector  and 
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in  the  other  provinces  by  the  common  school  inspector.  The  Educational 
Council,  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Instruction,  has  a  section  for  "higher 
technical  institutions,  real  and  special  schools,1'  with  a  single  real  school 
teacher  among  its  members. 

Teachers. — The  grade  and  relations  of  the  teachers,  their  appointment 
and  privileges,  are  essentially  the  same  as  at  the  gymnasiums.  The  com- 
plete real  schools  should  have  twelve,  and  the  lower  seven  regular  teach- 
ers. The  total  number  has  increased  from  fifty-two  regular  teachers,  (in- 
cluding directors  and  catechists,)  twenty-one  assistant  and  sixteen  asso- 
ciate teachers  in  1851,  to  886  regular,  146  assistant,  and  114  associate 
teachers  in  1864,  of  whom  but  twenty-nine,  besides  the  catechists,  were 
ecclesiastics  and  only  fifteen  belonged  to  the  religious  orders.  Each  reg- 
ular teacher  is  obligated  to  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  of  instruction 
per  week — the  directors,  from  ten  to  fourteen.  At  the  State  real  schools 
the  income  of  the  regular  teachers  includes  a  salary  of  680  fL  at  the  lower 
schools  (840  fl.  in  Vienna,)  and  at  the  complete  schools  of  630  fi.  or  840 
ft  according  to  the  relative  length  of  service,  (1,050  fl.  and  1,260  fi.  in  Vi- 
enna,) with  a  decennial  increase  of  210  fl.  The  director  receives  815  fl. 
in  addition.  The  catechist,  if  only  engaged  in  religious  instruction,  has  a 
fixed  salary  of  680  fl.,  (840  fl.  in  Vienna.)  In  1868  the  average  salary  of 
the  directors  in  the  State  schools  was  1,068  fl.,  and  of  the  160  regular 
teachers,  838  fl.,  (ranging  from  525  fl.  to  1,680  fl.)  At  the  several  commu- 
nal schools  the  incomes  vary  greatly,  averaging  995  fl.  for  the  directors, 
and  817  fl.  for  the  remaining  regular  teachers. 

Studies. — The  distribution  of  the  prescribed  branches  of  study  through 
the  course  varies  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  several  schools,  few  even 
of  the  State  institutions  following  exactly  the  same  arrangement  The 
principles  that  should  be  essentially  followed  were  laid  down  in  the  Plan 
of  Organization  of  1849,  the  Statute,  and  the  supplementary  instructions 
of  the  Ministry  to  the  directors,  and  the  course  of  instruction  recommended 
may  be  concisely  given  as  follows 

Religion. — This  includes  instruction  in  the  several  classes,  two  hours 
each  week,  in  the  catechism,  the  liturgy,  biblical  history,  doctrinal  relig- 
ion, Christian  morals,  and  church  history. 

German,  or  other  Language  used  in  instruction, — Four  hours  in  the 
two  lower  classes  and  five  in  the  remainder,  given  in  the  lower  depart- 
ment to  the  study  of  etymology  and  syntax,  exercises  in  orthography,  the 
repeating  of  pieces  from  memory,  and  written  exercises,  with  the  purpose 
of  assuring  a  correct  and  ready  use,  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  of  the 
language  as  employed  in  ordinary  life.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  bus- 
iness composition  in  its  various  forms.  In  the  upper  classes  it  is  the  aim 
to  improve  the  taste  and  enlarge  the  circle*of  thought  of  the  student  by 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  rhetoric,  rhetorical  and  logical  analysis, 
reading  the  most  prominent  authors  in  the  language,  translations,  and 
study  of  the  history  of  the  modern  literature  especially.  Where  a  second 
provincial  language  is  made  obligatory  a  like  course  is  to  be  pursued  as 
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far  as  possible,  three  or  four  hours  being  given  to  it  in  the  two  lower 
classes,  and  two  or  three  in  the  rest 

Geography  and  History. — Three  hours  in  the  lower  and  four  in  the 
higher  classes.  Especial  attention  is  here  given  to  the  relations  of  geog- 
raphy to  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  the  historical  development,  present 
condition,  and  commercial  relations  of  Austria  and  of  the  native  province. 

Mathematics. — Four  hours  are  given  in  the  two  lower  classes  to  arith- 
metic and  the  simpler  elements  of  algebra,  and  three  hours  in  the  third 
class  to  mercantile  arithmetic  and  book-keeping  and  the  principles  of  ex- 
change and  custom  duties.  Higher  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry 
receive  nine  hours  in  the  fourth,  five  in  the  fifth,  and  two  in  the  sixth 
class,  while  descriptive  geometry  and  its  application  in  machinery  occu- 
pies two  hours  in  the  fourth  and  four- in  the  higher  classes. 

Natural  History. — Two  hours  in  the  first  three  semesters  of  the  lower 

school  and  in  each  of  the  upper  classes  are  given  to  zoology,  botany  and 

.  mineralogy  in  succession,  with  special  reference  to  such  objects  as  are 

most  frequently  met  with  and  of  the  greatest  importance  in  commerce  and 

the  arts,  and  with  a  more  scientific  treatment  in  the  upper  classes. 

Physics. — Two  hours  in  the  first,  second  and  fifth  classes,  and  four  in 
the  sixth,  with  instruction  in  the  most  important  physical  laws  and  their 
application  in  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena  and  in  technical  op- 
erations. 

Chemistry. — In  the  third  class  (six  hours)  the  instruction  extends  so  far 
.as  to  explain  the  principles  of  its  most  important  applications  in  the  arts,  and 
in  the  higher  classes  (two  hours)  the  student  is  enabled  to  read  chemical 
works  understanding! y  and  to  conduct  chemical  analyses.  Organic  chem- 
istry is  included,  and  prominence  is  given  throughout  to  such  applications 
of  chemistry  as  are  of  especial  importance  in  the  respective  provinces. 

Drawing. — In  this  prominent  branch  ten  hours  are  devoted  in  the  two 
lower  classes  to  geometrical  drawing  and  the  relations  and  laws  of  geo- 
metrical figures,  followed  in  the  remaining  classes  (six  hours)  by  free 
hand  drawing  after  copies,  models,  and  even  from  memory,  with  perspec- 
tive and  the  rules  of  projection  and  shade,  extending  to  architectural  or- 
namentation and  technical  designs  and,  in  linear  drawing,  to  plans  of  ma- 
chinery and  of  buildings.  In  the  highest  class  the  instruction  is  some- 
what adapted  to  the  future  wants  of  the  several  scholars,  and  modeling 
may  take  its  place. 

Architecture  and  Machinery. — Four  hours  are  given  in  the  third  class 
to  instruction  in  regard  to  building  materials  and  the  planning  of  build- 
ings, and  two  hours  in  the  sixth  to  the  principal  motive  powers  and  forms 
of  machinery,  their  uses,  and  the  advantages  and  defects  of  each. 

Calligraphy. — Two  hours  in  the  four  lower  classes  to  German  and  Eng- 
lish running  hand  and  ornamental  penmanship. 

Practical  Course. — The  additional  year  of  practical  instruction  for  stu- 
dents who  desire  farther  training  without  entering  the  higher  department 
ocean  eojy  at  the  schools  at  Gumpendorf;  Prague,  and  Pisek.    In  this 
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course,  technology,  both  mechanical  and  chemical,  is  a  prominent  branch, 
to  which  is  closely  allied  a  knowledge  of  commodities,  whether  raw  or 
manufactured  It  also  includes  mercantile  arithmetic  and  book-keeping 
in  all  its  branches,  business  composition  and  forms,  the  science  of  com- 
merce, commercial  law  and  the  law  of  exchange,  commercial  geography, 
and  drawing. 

Optional  Branches. — Of  these  the  modern  languages  are  most  promi- 
nent; French  is  taught  at  twenty -five  schools,  Italian  at  twenty,  and 
English  at  seven.  Latin  has  also  of  late  been  admitted  into  the  lower 
classes.  Exercises  in  singing,  in  which  most  of  the  Btudents  participate, 
are  held  at  thirty  of  the  schools  and  gymnastics  have  been  introduced  at 
nineteen — dancing  and  instrumental  music,  each  in  but  a  single  school 
Stenography  is  taught  to  pupils  of  the  higher  classes  in  fifteen  schools. 
Instruction  in  these  branches  is  in  some  institutions  wholly  gratuitous — 
in  others  the  fees  vary  widely. 

Classification  and  other  School  Regulations, — The  same  or  similar 
regulations  are  in  force  at  the  real  schools  as  at  the  gymnasiums  in 
respect  to  text-books,  libraries,  cabinets,  apparatus,  and  other  means  of 
instruction,  the  conditions  for  admission,  admission  and  tuition  fees,  va- 
cations, and  modes  of  discipline.  The  tuition  fees  at  the  State  institutions 
vary  from  ten  to  twenty  florins  in  each  class,  and  yet  more  at  the  other 
schools.  A  like  semi-annual  classification  as  at  the  gymnasiums  is  made 
of  the  students  according  to  the  notes  of  the  teachers  upon  their  morals, 
attention,  diligence,  and  progress,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  an  oral  and 
written  examination  is  made  of  their  fitness  for  promotion.  In  drawing 
all  the  exercises  of  the  year  are  taken  into  account  and  linear  drawing, 
from  its  close  connection  with  geometry,  has  equal  weight  with  other 
branches.  Failure  in  any  single  branch  necessitates  loss  of  promotion 
only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board  of  teachers.  No  maturity  examination 
is  required.  Closing  festivities  and  an  annual  programme  are  customary. 
The  admission  and  examination  of  private  pupils  are  provided  for  as  at 
the  gymnasiums,  and  there  are  several  private  schools  at  Vienna  and 
Prague  whose  pupils  are  enrolled  at  the  public  schools  and  presented  there 
for  examination. 

Examination  of  Teachers, — Candidates  for  a  regular  teachership  must 
have  a  gymnasial  maturity  certificate  and  have  spent  three  years  at  a 
university  or  technical  institute,  except  that  for  descriptive  geometry  and 
machinery  the  certificates  of  a  complete  real  school  are  sufficient  The 
teacherships  are  divided  into  the  three  departments  of  language,  geog- 
raphy and  history,  and  mathematics  and  natural  history,  the  latter  divid- 
ing again  into  mathematics,  descriptive  geometry  and  linear  drawing, 
physics  and  theoretical  mechanics,  machinery,  natural  history,  and  chem- 
istry. The  candidates  in  any  division  must  show  on  examination  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  and  capacity  in  that  department,  though  for  teacherships 
in  the  lower  school  those  subjects  are  omitted  in  the  examination  which 
are  taught  only  in  the  higher  classes.    Candidates  in  the  language  of  in- 
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struction  most  undergo  an  examination  in  some  additional  branch,  at 
least  for  the  lower  classes.  The  examination  is  both  written  and  oral, 
the  former  embraced  in  two  questions,  for  the  solution  of  which  six  or 
eight  weeks  are  allowed,  with  liberty  to  employ  any  means  of  assistance 
attainable,  and  two  other  questions,  for  each  of  which  twelve  hours  are 
given  and  the  candidate  restricted  to  his  own  mental  resources.  The  oral 
examination  extends  beyond  the  special  department  to  all  the  branches  of 
the  course.  Trial  is.  also  finally  made  of  the  candidate's  natural  fitness 
for  teaching.  The  examination,  if  unsatisfactory,  may  be  repeated  at 
such  time  and  to  such  extent  as  the  examining  board  may  decide.  A 
year  spent  in  actual  teaching  follows,  to  farther  test  and  improve  his  fit- 
ness for  the  actual  duties  of  the  sehoolroom,  one  or  two  classes  being 
placed  in  his  charge  for  not  over  nine  hours  in  the  week,  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  director  and  class  ordinarius.    • 

Expense* — The  Educational  Fund  and  the  manner  in  which  the  real 
schools  are  sustained  have  been  already  described.  The  expenses  of  the 
schools  vary  considerably,  but  the  total  annual  expenses  of  a  complete 
real  school  may  be  estimated  at  18,000  fl.,  and  of  a  lower  real  school  at 
10,000  fl.,  according  to  which  estimate  the  total  expense  of  the  real 
schools  within  the  non-Hungarian  provinces  amounts  annually  to  600,- 
000  fl. 

Apprentice  School*. — Schools  for  factory  operatives  and  tradesmen's 
Apprentices,  at  the  instigation  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  trade, 
have  been  recently  established  at  the  real  schools  and  at  some  of  the  gym- 
nasiums, the  teachers  of  those  institutions  being  engaged  to  give  instruc- 
tion upon  Sundays  and  weekday  evenings.  This  instruction  is  in  such 
branches  as  have  reference  to  trade  and  industrial  occupations,  and  of 
such  special  character  as  the  local  want  may  require. 

3.  Results  of  the  Real  School  System. 
What  has  already  been  effected  through  the  establishment  of  real 
schools  gives  much  promise  for  the  future,  but  the  system  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy and  there  is  a  manifest  need  of  a  large  increase  in  their  numbers. 
This  want  is  the  most  pressing  in  Upper  Austria,  Styria,  Prague  and 
Southern  Bohemia,  and  of  all  the  provinces  Lower  Austria  alone  is  toler- 
ably supplied.  In  the  principal  industrial  provinces  of  Austria,  the  at- 
tendance in  Moravia  and  Silesia  is  one  scholar  to  a  population  of  820,  in 
Lower  Austria  903,  in  Bohemia  1,860,  while  in  the  comparatively  non- 
producing  provinces  of  Galicia  and  Bukowina  it  is  but  one  in  7,800,  and 
in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  where  the  idea  of  the  real  school  has  not  yet 
become  popular,  but  one  in  8,420.  The  general  ratio  of  attendance  is  less 
than  at  the  gymnasiums.  The  nationalities  rank  somewhat  as  follows— 
Jews,  (one  in  680) — Germans  and  Czechish  Moravians,  (1,800) — Italians, 
Slovenes  and  Poles,  (6,000)— Groats  and  Servians,  (8,800)— Wallachs  (14,- 
000)— and  Ruthenes,  (41,000.)  The  increase  of  attendance  from  1867  to 
1868  was  seventeen  per  cent,  or  three  times  that  of  the  population,  while 
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the  total  increase  from  1851  to  1863  at  the  gymnasiums  and  real  schools 
of  all  grades  combined  was  fifty-eight  per  cent,  or  more  than  fire  times 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population.  The  attendance  of  "privatisten" 
is  very  small  and  is  mostly  confined  to  particular  schools  and  especially 
to  the  lower  classes.  The  overcrowding  of  the  classes  exists  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  the  gymnasiums.  The  proportion  of  regular 
teachers  is  nearly  the  same,  being  seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number. 

In  regard  to  salaries  the  real  schools  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  gym- 
nasiums, and  in  many  places  the  lower  grade  of  salary  barely  suffices  to 
afford  the  merest  necessaries  of  life.  The  condition  of  the  libraries  and 
natural  history  collections,  &c,  is  as  yet  very  unsatisfactory,  notwith- 
standing all  the  liberality  of  the  communes.  The  chemical  laboratories 
everywhere  are  comparatively  the  best  furnished.  But  in  stipends  the 
real  schools  are  greatly  deficient  Of  all  the  9,821  students  of  1863,  only ' 
121  receive^  stipends,  which  amounted  to  14,020  fl.,  and  these  were 
mostly  confined  to  the  provincial  capitals.  The  public  mind,  however,  is 
awaking  to  their  necessity,  and  assistance  is  also  rendered  to  some  extent 
by  aid  societies  and  in  other  ways. 

On  comparing  the  ages  of  the  students  of  the  first  and  sixth  classes  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  it  is  found  that  not  five  but  six  years  have  elapsed 
between  the  classes  and  the  result  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  were  seven  instead  of  six  years,  showing  that  the 
i  present  course  is  too  narrowly  limited  in  time.  This  result  is  partly  due 
{  |  to  the  overburdening  the  pupils  with  branches  that  should  be  taught  else- 
<  I  where.  The  introduction  of  architecture  and  machinery,  which  in  other 
countries  are  found  only  in  special  schools,  the  likewise  unusual  excess  of 
chemical  instruction,  and  the  admission  of  such  studies  as  mercantile 
arithmetic  and  the  principles  of  customs  and  exchange,  which  better  be- 
long to  a  special  course  of  practical  instruction,  are  condemned  by  all 
schoolmen.  Even  after  the  removal  of  these  branches,  and  of  calligraphy 
and  business  composition,  which  have  been  assumed  from  the  higher  course 
of  the  burgher  school,  a  more  judicious  and  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  remaining  branches  would  be  required,  especially  of  drawing  and 
mathematics,  natural  history  and  physics.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  re- 
form would  go  the  extension  of  the  course  by  studies  of  a  broader  educa- 
tional character.  More  extended  instruction  in  history,  and  the  giving  to 
the  grammar  and  literature  of  some  modern  language  an  equal  position 
with  the  present  language  of  instruction,  meet  with  universal  approval, 
and  many  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  desire  the  change  of  the  lower 
real  school  into  a  real-gymnasium  by  the  introduction  of  classical  study, 
and  the  continuation  of  Latin,  at  least  as  an  optional,  in  the  higher  classes. 
For  this  purpose  the  propriety  of  adding  another  year  to  the  lower  real 
school  course  is  not  disputed ;  but  a  like  extension  of  the  higher  course 
will  also  be  necessary  if  it  be  made  to  include,  as  is  proposed,  one  or  two 
modern  languages,  or  Latin,  and  perhaps  the  elements  of  philosophy. 
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There  would  still  remain,  as  optional  branches,  calligraphy,  music,  gym- 
nastics, and  one  or  more  modern  languages,  for  which  there  should  be  no 
requirement  of  special  tuition  fees.  The  burgher  school  would  then  be 
restored  to  Hs  proper  position  and,  with  the  newly  organized  apprentice 
schools,  would  accommodate  many  of  those  students  who  now  attend  the 
real  schools  from  want  of  other  institutions  more  suited  to  their  needs 
and  the  attempt  to  supply  whose  requirements  makes  now  the  duty  of  the 
real  school  the  more  complicated  and  difficult 

During  the  last  five  years  the  proportion  of  scholars  in  each  class  that 
were  found  prepared  for  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  year  has  been  sev- 
enty-five per  cent  About  twelve  per  oent  attain  the  certificate  of  the 
first  grade.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  students,  upon  completion  of  the 
course,  enter  upon  higher  technical  studies,  four  per  cent  upon  commer- 
cial study,  and  as  many  more  upon  preparation  for  teacherships,  while 
over  one-fourth  apply  themselves  to  agricultural  study  or  forestry,  enter 
the  naval  academy,  or  engage  immediately  in  business,  in  a  government 
clerkship,  or  the  like.  An  increase  in  the  kinds  of  business  into  which 
.one  who  has  passed  the  real  school  can  immediately  enter,  will  naturally 
follow  the  proposed  extension  of  its  general  studies  and  .the  introduction 
of  the  maturity  examination  as  a  guarantee  of  the  intellectual  proficiency 
of  the  student  This  examination  and  the  study  of  Latin  will  also  prob- 
ably assure  admission  to  particular  departments  of  university  study. 

IT.— PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION   IN   HUNGARY,   CROATIA,   SLAVONIA  AND  TRANSYL- 

VANIA* 

It  is  needless  to  represent  in  detail  how  little  the  general  interests  of 
education  could  prosper  within  the  Hungarian  provinces  under  the  calam- 
ities and  adverse  influence  of  the  last  two  centuries,  the  commotions  at- 
tendant upon  wars,  revolutions  and  conquest,  dissensions  between  races 

•Prior  to  the  revolution  of  1348  u Hungary  and  its  dependencies  (partes  adnexa)"  included 
Hungary  proper,  and  the  kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Transylvania 
una  essentially  distinct,  but  united  to  Austria  through  the  crown  of  Hungary.  In  1849  the 
whole  territory  was  reorganized  into  four  separate  provinces,  similar  to  the  western  provinces  of 
the  Empire,  viz.,  Hungary,  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  the  Servian  Waywodeship  and  Banat,  and 
Transylvania,  but  in  1800  the  Emperor  flrand  himself  compelled  to  restore  the  earlier  organisa- 
tion. The  population  of  Hungary  is  very  diverse  in  race  and  religion,  comprising  the  Magyars 
(4,600,000)  in  the  fertile  regions  of  the  centre  and  S.  W.,  the  Slovenes  (1,80  ,0°0)  in  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  the  N  W.  and  N.,  and  the  Ruthenes  (450,000)  in  those  of  the  N.  E.,  Servians, 
Slavonians  and  Illyrkns,  100,000)  in  the  S.,  Croats  and  Wends  (100,000)  in  the  S.  W.,  Wallachs 
(660,000)  in  the  8  B.,  Germans  (1,000,000)  and  Jews  (850,000)  in  scattered  districts  and  towns, 
besides  Gipsies,  SxeUrrs,  Armenians,  Bulgarians,  fcc.  In  religion,  4,700,000  are  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 750,000  Catholic  or  United  Greek,  650,000  non-united  or  Orthodox  Greek,  1,750,000  Calvan- 
Ists,  900,000  Lutherans,  and  850,000  Jews.  The  inhabitants  of  Croatia  and  81avonia  are  princi- 
pally Croats  and  Servians,  and  almost  exclusively  Roman  Catholics.  They  are  very  little  culti- 
vated, in  fact  semi-barbarians.  In  Transylvania  the  distinctions  of  race  and  religion  are  so 
Strongly  denned  as  to  have  long  been  constitutionally  recognised,  dividing  the  territory  into  the 
lands  of  the  Magyars  (270,000  CaWnists  and  200,000  Roman  Catholic)  chiefly  in  the  N.  X.,  of  the 
Bsesrhrs  (TJnttsrtans,  60,000)  in  the  B.,  of  thsflaxons  (Lutheran,  900,000)  in  the  8.  and  N.  B. 
and  of  she  Wallaces,  (500*000  united  and  000,0()0  iion-unitsd  Grsek.) 
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and  creeds,  and  unceasing  struggles  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Yet 
early  exceptions  existed.  The  numerous  German  colonies  that  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had  settled  in  Northern  Hungary  and  in 
Transylvania  were  not  only  conspicuously  prosperous  even  in  times  of  the 
greatest  trouble,  but  carefully  nourished  the  germ  of  classical  culture. 
Here  the  tenets  of  the  Reformation  found  ready  acceptance  and  the  mis 
sionaries  of  Lutheran  doctrine  brought  with  them  also  Melancthon's  sys- 
tem of  instruction.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  had 
been  organized  an  excellent  gymnasium  at  Cronstadt,  and  several  of  the 
previous  Latin  schools  of  the  cities  were  afterwards  raised  to  a  similar 
grade,  while  scarcely  a  community  of  the  Lutheran  faith  remained  with- 
'  out  its  common  school  The  same  was  true  to  a  less  extent  of  the  Gal- 
vinist  communities,  the  Magyar  pastors  and  teachers  of  that  faith  being 
less  cultivated  than  the  Lutheran  Germans.  Elementary  instruction 
among  the  catholics  was  due  almost  solely  to  the  labors  of  the  Piarists. 
But  from  the  times  of  Ferdinand  II.  and  Cardinal  Pazman,  the  Jesuits 
began  to  multiply  their  gymnasiums,  (the  first  was  founded  at  Presburg 
in  1620,)  so  that  at  the  expulsion  of  the  order  in  1773  there  were  twenty- 
seven  in  Hungary,  six  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  one  in  the  Banat,  and 
three  in  Transylvania,  besides  which  the  Jesuits  had  nine  and  the  Piarists 
seven  #"  convicte." 

Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  many  of  the  Protestant  in- 
termediate schools  and  endowments  had  perished,  nearly  all  the  Magyar 
magnates  had  returned  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  intercourse  between  the 
Germans  and  their  fatherland  had  become  neglected,  to  the  detriment  of 
culture  and  the  schools.  In  the  Banat  also  the  long  continued  sway  of 
the  Turks  and  the  exclusion,  as  in  Transylvania,  of  the  Wallachs  and  of 
all  belonging  to  the  Greek  church  from  all  political  rights,  had  exerted  a 
most  depressing  effect,  and  in  the  indifference  of  that  church  to  educa- 
tional matters  the  government  itself  finally  interfered  and  directed  the 
civil  authorities  to  prepare  a  plan  of  school  organization.  But  the  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa  took  the  school  interests  of  the  entire  empire  under 
her  care  and  simultaneously  with  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  western  provinces  formed  also  an  Educational  and  School  Board  for 
Hungary,  through  whom  the  first  normal  school  was  founded  at  Presburg 
in  1774.  A  u  ratio  educationis  "  or  general  school  system,,  was  also  re- 
ported by  them  in  1777,  adpating  in  some  measure  the  school  ordinances 
of  the  western  provinces  to  the  relations  of  the  kingdom,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  was  divided,  with  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  into  nine  "  literary  dis- 
tricts." In  each  district  there  was  immediately  established  a  normal 
school,  and  the  imperial  estates  took  the  lead  in  introducing  common 
schools,  which  were  required  in  every  parish  as  far  as  practicable.  The 
plan  designed  for  the  Greek  population  of  the  Banat  was  approved  in 
1774,  under  which  within  three  years  373  schools  were  established,  forty 
others  enlarged,  schoolbooks  were  prepared,  and  teachers  sent  to  Vienna 
for  instruction.    But  in  1778  the  Banat  was  united  to  Hungary,  forming 
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another  literary  district  under  its  school  system,  which,  however,  received 
little  attention  beyond  the  normal  schools  and  the  imperial  estates  until 
after  the  death  of  the  Empress,  that  active  rivalry  between  cities  and 
communities,  landed  proprietors  and  clergy,  that  was  shown  in  Western 
Austria  being  here  wanting.  In  Transylvania  teachers  were  trained 
in  the  new  method  of  instruction  at  the  Theresan  Orphan  Asylum,  but 
here,  as  in  Hungary,  the  new  system  found  little  favor  with  the  non- 
catholic  population,  and  the  course  of  study  proposed  in  the  "  ratio  edu- 
cations"  for  the  Latin  schools,  gymnasiums  and  philosophical  classes, 
was  carried  out  but  rarely. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  the  property  of  the  order  was  devoted 
to  public  instruction  and  realized  in  1780  a  sum  of  over  10,000,000  fl., 
from  which  deducting  the  sums  set  apart  to  the  universities,  there  re- 
mained for  other  institutions  an  annual  income  of  280,000  fl.,  corresponding 
at  the  then  rate  of  interest  to  a  capital  of  7,000,000  fl.  That  little  imme- 
diate good  resulted  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  violent  though  well-meant 
measures  of  Joseph  II.,  by  whom  school  attendance  was  made  compulsory 
and  extended  even  to  Sunday  instruction,  German  was  introduced  into 
the  high  schools  and  a  knowledge  of  it  made  necessary  to  admission  at  the 
gymnasiums,  tuition  fees  were  established  though  repugnant  to  privilege 
and  custom,  and  the  effort  was  made  to  give  a  mixed  or  "paritatisch'' 
character  to  the  high  school,  which  caused  equal  offense  to  all  denomina- 
tions. These  and  other  educational  measures  excited  so  zealous  an  oppo- 
sition that  they  became  wholly  inoperative  and  at  the  death  of  the  Empe- 
ror (1790)  were  entirely  done  away  with. 

By  the  Hungarian  diet,  which  reestablished  the  former  constitutional 
position  of  the  kingdom,  a  new  "  ratio  educationis"  was  prepared  in  tol- 
erable conformity  with  the  principles  of  Rottenham  as  developed  by  the 
Austrian  Board  of  Educational  Reform,  which  was  approved  in  1806  and 
immediately  introduced  into  all  the  catholic  schools  of  Hungary  and  its 
dependencies.  Every  catholic  community  was  required  to  sustain  a 
trivial  school,  seventy -three  cities  and  market  towns  should  each  have  its 
high  school,  and  the  ten  normal  schools  should  serve  as  training  institu- 
tions for  teachers.  Latin  was  made  the  language  of  instruction  in  the 
philosophical  classes  and  as  far  as  practicable  at  the  gymnasiums. — There 
were  then  fifty-four  complete  six-class  gymnasiums  and  six  four-class 
"scholse  grammaticae,"  thirty  of  which  belonged  to  the  religious  orders. 
The  gymnasiums  at  Ofen,  Raab,  Presburg,  Easchau,  Grosswardien  and 
Agram  (the  seats  of  the  university  and  of  the  five  academies,)  were  styled 
archgymnasiums  and  were  under  the  same  direction  as  those  higher  in-  . 
stitutions.  Philosophical  classes  existed  at  these  places  and  at  the  ly- 
ceums  at  Erlau,  Waizen,  Steinamanger  and  Szegedin.  Upon  restoration 
of  the  convents,  abolished  by  Joseph  II.,  instruction  was  made  obligatory 
upon  them,  and  the  transfer  of  existing  gymnasiums  to  the  care  of  the  or- 
ders was  encouraged.  As  the  Piarists  by  the  sequestration  of  their  es- 
tates were  disabled  from  supporting  the  twenty-five  gymnasiums  that 
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belonged  to  them,  an  appropriation  of  16,000  fl.  was  made  io  each  from 
the  religious  and  educational  funds. 

But  the  protestants  of  Hungary,  after  the  death  of  Joseph  II.,  protested 
against  all  subordination  to  catholic  school  legislation  and  were  permitted 
by  the  diet  of  1791  to  retain  entire  control  of  their  schools  of  every  grade. 
As  they  refused  to  introduce  the  "ratio  educations  "  into  their  schools, 
catholic  children  were  in  turn  forbidden  to  attend  them  without  special 
permission.  Left  thus  wholly  to  themselves,  the  efforts  of  the  communi- 
ties for  common  school  improvement  were  but  partial  and  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  the  zeal  at  first  shown  in  some  places  soon  died  away.  Though 
in  the  cities  aid  was  given  from  the  public  treasury,  yet  most  of  the 
schools  were  dependent  solely  upon  the  protestant  church  and  school 
funds,  which  were  usually  so  insufficient  that  the  teachers  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  other  occupations  to  eke  out  a  support  that  their  tuition  fees 
and  other  perquisites  failed  to  give.*  The  protestant  gymnasiums  on  the 
other  hand  became  very  numerous,  though  without  any  uniform  course 
of  study.  Even  at  the  five  Lutheran  gymnasiums  of  the  first  rank  the 
classes  were  burdened  with  a  multitude  of  studies  to  the  neglect  of  the 
classics,  the  teachers  were  poorly  paid,  (with  salaries  generally  of  100 — 
140  fl.,  besides  tuition  fees,  &c.,)  and  the  libraries  and  cabinets  were  ex- 
ceedingly deficient  The  remaining  Lutheran  gymnasiums  were  far  in- 
ferior to  these,  giving  instruction  only  in  the  elements  of  geography  and 
history,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  in  addition  to  religion  and  Latin.  The 
numerous  u  scholae  grammatics  "  (some  fifty  in  number)  had  been  changed 
judiciously  to  high  schools.  The  Reformed  colleges  at  Debreczin  and 
Saros-Patak,  the  "pupille  oculi"  of  Hungarian  Calvanists,  were  very 
peculiarly  organized.  Of  the  students  of  the  four-years  course  of  philos- 
ophy and  theology,  which  was  conducted  at  each  college  by  six  professors 
who  had  received  their  training  at  foreign  universities,  four-fifths  (dis- 
tinguished by  the  "  toga")  were  prepared  for  service  as  teachers  and  pas- 
tors, living  together  in  the  college  under  the  supervision  of  a  M  senior n 
and  twelve  u sworn  men"  (ffeachwornen.)  On  completing  the  course 
they  received  teacherships  for  one  or  two  years  in  the  ten  lower  classes  of 
the  college.  These  institutions  possessed  libraries  of  20,000  volumes  each, 
well  endowed  museums,  and  endowment  funds  of  140,000  fl.  and  120,000 
fl.  respectively.  The  college  at  Papa  and  seven  gymnasiums  were  organ- 
ized to  some  extent  in  the  same  manner.  The  Magyar  language  was 
taught  at  all  these  schools  and  was  made  the  language  of  instruction  at 
Debreczin  in  1798.  But  the  need  of  reform  at  all  these  institutions  was 
deeply  felt  and  plans  were  sanctioned  both  by  the  Calvinist  convention ' 
in  1807  and  by  the  Lutheran  in  1809,  though  neither  could  be  put  in 
operation. 

The  common  schools  for  the  Greeks  were  sustained  by  the  government 
and  existed,  at  least  for  boys,  in  nearly  all  the  parishes  of  that  sect  in 
Hungary.  Three  teachers'  schools  were  established  for  their  benefit,  and 
they  had  also  two  Latin  schools  in  the  Banat 
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In  Transylvania  there  were  a  lyceum  and  nine  gymnasiums  belonging 
to  the  catholics,  five  Lutheran  gymnasiums,  four  colleges  and  six  gymna- 
siums of  the  Calvinists,  one  college  and  three  gymnasiums  for  Unitarians. 
There  were  also  a  normal  school  and  seven  catholic  high  schools  sustained 
by  the  State,  and  two  Greek  catholic  high  schools.  The  Lutherans  were 
well  supplied  with  trivial  schools,  eight  of  which  were  enlarged  to  high 
schools.  Teachers  were  trained  at  the  gymnasiums.  Some  of  the  Cal- 
vinist  and  Unitarian  common  schools  also  were  tolerably  well  organized. 
In  the  military  districts  scattered  through  the  territory  public  instruction 
was  in  a  somewhat  better  condition.  There  were  here  nine  catholic 
schools,  in  which  German,  as  the  language  of  the  army,  was  for  the  high 
most  part  the  language  of  instruction. 

In  this  undeveloped  and  unorganized  condition  public  instruction  re- 
mained until  the  middle  of  the  present  century. 

In  1841  there  were  philosophical  classes  in  Hungary  at  nineteen  cath- 
olic and  seventeen  protestant  institutions.  The  catholics  had  fifty-nine 
complete  and  nine  lower  gymnasiums,  (of  which  fifty-seven  belonged  to 
the  orders,)  the  Lutherans  seven  complete  and  six  lower,  the  Calvinists 
three  complete  and  five  lower,  and  the  Greek  church  two  complete  gym- 
nasiums, besides  the  gymnasial  courses  at  the  five  protestant  colleges  and 
seven  lyceums.  The  Calvinists  had  also  occasional  Latin  schools.  The 
total  attendance  at  the  philosophical  classes  was  3,000 — at  the  gymna- 
siums 20,000,  of  whom  16,000  were  catholic,  2,000  Lutheran,  1,500  Cal- 
vinist,  and  500  Greek.  The  instruction  at  the  catholic  institutions  was 
still  based  upon  the  u  ratio  education  is "  of  1806,  while  the  salaries  had 
been  essentially  increased.  An  attempt  had  been  again  made  to  reform 
the  course  of  study  at  the  Lutheran  schools  but  with  little  success,  owing 
to  local  opposition  and  prejudice.  A  kind  of  seminary  for  gymnasial 
training  existed  at  Oedenburg,  where  the  teachers  received  increased  sala- 
ries, but  elsewhere  they  were  still  dependent  upon  fees  and  perquisites  and 
considered  their  office  as  only  preliminary  to  a  pastorate.  The  common 
schools,  as  respects  support,  were  still  left  mainly  without  assistance,  and 
where  their  maintenance  was  attempted  to  be  made  obligatory  by  legisla- 
tion, it  was  resisted  by  the  lower  nobility.  Even  where  some  small  en- 
dowment existed  it  was  in  the  form  of  pasturage,  fuel,  fruit,  wine,  &a, 
and  the  teacher  was  in  by  far  the  most  cases  dependent  upon  agriculture, 
cattle  raising,  shopkeeping,  or  the  offices  of  village  notary  or  hedge  advo- 
cate. An  attempt  was  made  in  1846  to  remodel  the  catholic,  Greek  and 
Jewish  schools  after  the  School  Constitution  of  Western  Austria,  but  this 
<(systema  scholarum  elementarium  "  was  little  heeded.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  was  especially  defective,  local  supervision  being  almost 
unknown  and  actual  control  even  more  rarely  exercised.  In  the  Lutheran 
schools  the  age  of  admission  and  the  coarse  and  method  of  teaching  were 
wholly  undetermined,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  Reformed  schools  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  teachers  were  scholars  from  the  colleges  and  governed 
by  traditionary  rule&and  customs.    Attendance  was  nowhere  compulsory. 
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Every  one  that  could  had  a  private  teacher,  more  or  less  poor,  and  the 
country  children  were  sent  to  school  only  in  winter  and  most  irregularly. 
Among  the  Lutherans  a  motive  for  retaining  a  child  at  school  existed  in 
the  requirements  for  confirmation.  In  all  Hungary  and  its  dependencies 
the  actual  attendance  was  but  thirty-seven  per  cent— of  the  Jewish 
children  seventy -five  per  cent,  of  the  Roman  catholic  and  protestant  above 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  Greek  fourteen  per  cent,  and  of  the  Greek  catholic 
but  eight  per  cent  The  training  which  the  teachers  received  reatyy 
amounted  to  little,  as  the  normal  schools  had  remained  stationary  and 
were  ill  suited  for  the  work.  The  protestant  schools  were  frequently  sup- 
plied  by  pupils  of  the  lyceums  and  gymnasiums,  but  teachers  could  be 
found  everywhere  who  were  simply  workmen,  still  carrying  on  their  trade, 
and  yet  oftener  discharged  soldiers,  strolling  actors,  or  the  like.  In  order 
to  diminish  this  evil  several  teachers1  schools  were  finally  established 
through  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  bishops,  and  in  1845  the  diet  authorized 
five  similar  seminaries  at  State  expense.  But  the  efficiency  of  these  in- 
stitutions as  well  as  of  other  legislative  measures  was  greatly  impaired  by 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  Magyar  movement  to  enforce  the  supremacy  of 
that  language.  This  movement  originated  in  the  powerful  reaction  in 
favor  of  the  national  tongue  that  had  followed  the  attempt  of  Joseph  II. 
in  1783  to  force  the  German  upon  Hungary  as  the  official  language.  The 
Hungarian  diet  of  1791  had  decreed  that  the  Magyar  should  be  the  busi- 
ness language  of  the  realm  and  made  it  a  necessary  study  for  all  aspirants 
to  public  office.  The  National  Academy,  the  theatre,  and  the  press  con- 
tinued to  exert  a  strong  influence  in  the  same  direction,  and  in  1830  leg- 
islation for  its  supremacy  was  renewed,  culminating  in  the  requirement  of 
1844  that  it  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  the  sole  language  of  in- 
struction, of  the  pulpit  and  church,  of  books,  &o,  even  in  the  non-Magyar 
districts.  This  aroused  in  turn  the  opposition  of  the  Slaves  especially, 
even  more  than  of  the  Germans,  and  the  attempted  enforcement  united 
in  sympathy  with  them  the  Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Servians,  with  political 
results  most  disastrous  to  Hungary. 

In  Transylvania  in  1841  there  were  philosophical  classes  at  three  cath- 
olic lyceums,  at  four  Calvinist  and  one  unitarian  colleges,  and  at  five  Lu- 
theran gymnasiums ;  there  were  also  thirteen  Roman  catholic,  one  Greek 
catholic,  five  Lutheran,  five  Calvanist,  and  three  unitarian  gymnasiums — 
all  of  which  were  under  the  control  of  the  respective  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities. The  philosophical  course  in  the  catholic  institutions  was  limited  to 
philosophy,  history,  mathematics,  and  physics.  German  was  taught  at 
most  of  the  colleges  and  was  the  language  of  instruction  at  the  Lutheran 
schools.  The  catholic  gymnasial  course  resembled  that  of  the  u  ratio  ed- 
ucationis."  The  Lutheran  gymnasiums  had  a  course  of  study,  though 
but  imperfectly  carried  out,  in  which  real  studies  were  to  some  extent  in- 
cluded. The  orthodox  Greeks,  debarred  by  law  from  every  branch  of 
public  service  but  the  military,  took  little  interest  in  education,  had  no 
<rvmnasiums  and  rarely  attended  those  of  other  sects,  were  but  poorly  sup- 
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plied  with  common  schools,  and  their  ecclesiastics  even  were  often  very 
ignorant  The  catholic  common  schools  were  better  sustained,  but  still 
deficient  in  number.  The  Saxon  territory  was  the  best  supplied  and  with 
the  best  schools.  The  number  of  schools  in  1846^ras  1,986,  attended  by 
nearly  one»half  of  the  children.  The  Magyar  influence  here  also  was 
strongly  felt,  but  was  persistently  resisted  by  the  Saxons. 

The  revolution  of  1848  had  its  natural  effect  upon  all  educational  in- 
terests. But  a  new  era  commenced  with  the  closer  incorporation  of  these 
territories  with  the  empire  and  the  formation  of  distinct  provinces  with 
similar  relations  to  those  of  Western  Austria.  The  energy  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Instruction  under  the  direction  of  Thun  in  the  regeneration  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  these  provinces  effected  more  in  one  year  than  had  been 
done  in  any  previous  decade.  The  first  thing  done  was  a  complete  en- 
rolment of  the  common  schools.  The  total  number  was  found  to  be  10,- 
422,  of  which  there  were  in  Hungary  4,471  catholic,  221  Greek,  879  Lu- 
theran, 1,771  Calvinist,  and  83  Jewish— in  the  Banat,  849  catholic,  181 
Greek,  47  Lutheran,  15  Calvinist,  and  12  Jewish — in  Croatia,  196  cath- 
olic, 82  Greek,  and  1  Jewish — in  Transylvania,  657  catholic,  867  Greek, 
461  Lutheran,  563  Calvinist,  and  116  unitarian.  With  great  uniformity 
two-thirds  of  these  schools  had  but  a  single  class,  while  of  high  schools 
there  were  893  in  Hungary,  26  in  the  Banat,  12  in  Croatia,  and  47  in 
Transylvania,  and  of  female  schools  in  the  same  provinces  respectively 
394,  22,  13,  and  195.  According  to  the  language  of  instruction  there 
were  in  Hungary  777  German,  1,711  Slavic,  8,984  Magyar,  246  Wallach, 
and  761  mixed — in  the  Banat,  204  German,  196  Slavic,  77  Magyar,  15 
Wallach,  and  112  mixed — in  Croatia,  3  German,  157  Slavic,  and  69  mixed 
— in  Transylvania,  455  German,  949  Magyar,  742  Wallach,  and  18  mixed. 
The  average  salary  in  the  different  districts  of  Hungary  was  from  90  fl.  to 
150  fl.,  in  the  JJanat  210  fl.,  and  in  Croatia  250  fl.  The  total  number  of 
teachers  was  14,131  in  Hungary,  1,292  in  the  Banat,  and  477  in  Croatia, 
of  whom  6,003  were  catechists,  874  assistants,  and  118  female  teachers. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  in  the  districts  of  Hungary  was  from  80 
to  60  per  cent  of  boys  and  from  22  to  47  per  cent  of  girls — in  the  Ba- 
nat 43  per  cent  of  boys  and  29  per  cent  of  girls — in  Croatia  11  per  cent 
—and  in  Transylvania  26  per  cent  of  both  sexes. 

Effort  was  first  made  for  the  increase  of  schools  and  classes,  the  better 
position  of  the  teachers,  the  enlargement  of  school-buildings,  Ac.,  in  which 
the  Ministry  met  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  many  of  the  communities, 
and  among  the  considerable  sums  at  various  times  contributed  in  this  be- 
half may  be  mentioned  the  gift  from  Baron  Haynau  of  1,000,000  fl.  to  the 
Hungarian  Jews  for  the  conspicuous  part  taken  by  them  in  the  revolution, 
to  be  spent  in  the  erection  of  model  high  schools.  Teachers  were  drawn 
from  the  western  provinces,  sometimes  at  considerable  expense,  and  as 
there  were  no  trained  female  teachers  the  new  larger  female  schools  were 
entrusted  to  the  female  religious  orders.  The  gradual  introduction  of 
more  energetic  school  supervision  largely  increased  the  attendance  of 
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scholars,  the  long 'interruptions  of  the  country  schools  in  summer  became 
less  frequent,  calligraphy,  drawing  and  singing  were  almost  tor  the  first 
time  introduced,  and  Sunday  schools  for  adults,  hitherto  almost  unknown, 
were  established  fa  miny  places.  The  publication  of  the  Hungarian 
" School  Messenger"  was  commenced  in  1856.  The  western  districts  of 
Hungary,  (Oedenburg  and  Pesth«Ofen,)  were  preeminently  active,  taxing 
themselves  heavily  for  school  purposes  and  in  five  years  doubling  the 
number  of  their  schools.  The  "Puszta"  or  "Tanya"  schools  were  an 
entirely  new  creation,  by  which  elementary  instruction  was  given  to  the 
scattered  villages  in  the  out-lying  districts  of  the  cities  of  lower  Hungary. 
Szegedin,  for  example,  had  within  its  jurisdiction  a  territory  of  thirteen 
square  miles  in  extent,  (290  English  square  miles,)  in  which  over  2,000 
children  were  growing  up  in  complete  ignorance.  This  territory  was  now 
divided  into  twenty  districts,  school  houses  were  erected,  and  appropria- 
tions made  for  the  support  of  teachers.  Where  permanently  located 
teachers  were  out  of  the  question,  circuit  teachers  were  employed,  and  by 
some  of  the  bishops  Franciscan  monks  were  sent  out  as  teachers  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  steppes. 

The  Banat  resumed  the  activity  of  the  days  of  Theresa.  The  school 
buildings  destroyed  in  the  war  were  rebuilt,  new  ones  erected,  others  en- 
larged, and  in  1854  but  two  catholic  parishes  remained  without  common 
schools.  Even  Croatia  and  Slavonia  were  aroused  to  effort  The  number 
of  schools  doubled  and  the  attendance  increased  to  nearly  thirty  per  cent, 
though  still  over  900  villages  with  20,000  children  remained  without 
schools.  The  Jews  everywhere  were  conspicuous  for  the  interest  felt  by 
them  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Even  the  previously  wholly 
neglected  gipsy  tribes  (which  number  60,000  in  Hungary  and  over  80,- 
000  in  Transylvania)  were  brought  to  some  extent  under  instruction,  the 
recently  more  strict  enforcement  of  the  domicile  and  passport  laws  com- 
pelling them  to  partially  lay  aside  their  nomadic  habits  and  engage  in  set- 
tled employments.  In  Transy  1  vania  the  improvement  of  the  catholic  schools 
was  effected  more  slowly,  owing  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  the  catholic 
population  and  the  slower  recovery  from  the  disasters  of  the  civil  war. 
The  Szecklers  have  made  a  notable  advance  since  1855,  and  Klausenburg, 
Hermannstadt  and  Cronstadt  have  emulated  the  cities  of  Hungary. 

Legislation  was  at  first  chiefly  limited  to  reaffirming  the  "Systema"  of 
1846. for  all  the  Roman  and  Greek  catholic,  Greek,  and  Jewish  schools  in 
all  the  provinces,  excepting  Transylvania.  In  1851  the  text-book  system 
of  Western  Austria  was  introduced  and  new  books  prepared,  or  the  old 
ones  revised,  and  in  1854  the  gratuitous  granting  of  books  to  the  needy 
was  commenced.  Private  instruction  was  discouraged  and  placed  under 
stricter  supervision.  In  1853  the  establishment  of  Teachers1  Seminaries 
was  undertaken  by  the  government,  resulting  in  the  founding  of  sixteen 
Roman  and  one  Greek  catholic  and  two  Greek  schools  in  the  different 
provinces,  besides  one  for  female  teachers,  and  attendance  at  such  an  in- 
stitution was  in  1856  made  indispensable  for  newly  located  teachers,  both 
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male  and  female.  Successive  acts  were  passed  assimilating  the  system  of 
common  schools  more  and  more  to  that  of  the  western  provinces  and 
gradually  extending  the  scope  of  its  ac0>n,  until  in  1859  the  incorpora- 
tion of  all  the  above  mentioned  schools  into  the  one  general  educational 
system  of  the  Empire  may  he  considered  to  have  been  completed — and 
though  there  was  no  want  of  complaint  of  the  too  direct  interference  of 
the  civil  authorities  and  of  the  undue  encouragement  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, yet  the  essential  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  was 
generally  recognized. 

Considering  the  common  school  as  in  the  strictest  sense  a  sectarian  in- 
stitution, the  government  refrained  from  interfering  with  the  school  affairs 
of  the  protectants,  beyond  defining  the  character  of  the  high  school  and 
requiring  the  permanent  settlement  of  teachers.  Forms  were  prescribed 
for  their  appointment  only  so  far  as  they  desired  exemption  from  military 
service.  Earnest  endeavors  were  made  in  each  of  the  evangelical  denom- 
inations and  in  the  unitarian  to  establish  a  fixed  school  system,  but  un- 
successfully. Still,  improvements  were  made  and  schools  and  school  at- 
tendance were  increased  in  the  Lutheran  communities  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  the  Calvinist  The  permanent  settlement  of  the  teachers  resulted  ben- 
eficially, but  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  course  of  study  and  the  ineffi- 
cient supervision  made  cooperation  difficult 

The  statistics  of  1858,  approximately  correct,  show  that  the  common 
schools  had  increased  to  13,106,  of  which  Hungary  had  5,323  catholic, 
376  Greek,  944  Lutheran,  1,920  Calvinist,  and  258  Jewish— the  Banat, 
529  catholic,  595  Greek,  61  Lutheran,  22  Calvinist,  and  43  Jewish— Cro- 
atia, 298  catholic,  88  Greek,  and  4  Jewish— Transylvania,  830  catholic, 
573  Greek,  529  Lutheran,  603  Calvinist,  107  unitarian,  and  3  Jewish. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  in  the  several  districts  of  Hungary  was  from 
41  to  84  per  cent,  of  boys  and  from  80  to  72  per  cent  of  girls — in  the 
Banat,  71  per  cent  of  boys  and  41  of  girls — in  Croatia,  13  per  cent — 
in  Slavonia,  23  per  cent — and  in  Transylvania  62  per  cent,  of  boys  and 
48  of  girls. 

For  the  regulation  of  the  gymnasiums  of  Hungary  and  its  former  de- 
pendencies the  "  Plan  of  Organization  "  of  the  western  provinces  was  pre- 
scribed in  1850,  and  here  the  sectarian  character  was  so  far  made  sec- 
ondary that  valid  certificates  could  be  issued  only  by  such  as  were  organ- 
ized essentially  in  accordance  with  it  The  catholic  gymnasiums  were 
soon  altered  in  one  way  or  another  so  as  to  conform  to  its  requirements. 
But  as,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  single  lower  gymnasium  of  all  the  pro- 
testant  institutions  consented  to  adapt  itself  to  the  plan,  all  the  rest  were 
in  1851  declared  private  institutions  until. a  reorganization  should  be 
effected.  The  maturity  examination  was  also  introduced,  though  limited 
to  some  extent  in  the  branches  included.  In  1853,  in  order  to  correct  the 
existing  want  of  uniformity,  a  general  course  of  study  was  prescribed,  and 
also  regulations  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teacherships.  New 
gymnasiums,  as  models  under  the  new  system,  were  erected  by  the  State 
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and  provided  with  able  teachers  from  the  western  prolines — ai  Presburg 
and  Ofen  in  1852,  at  Neusohl,  Kaschau,  and  Leutschau  in  1853,  and  at 
Unghvar  in  1854.  The  course  ofetudy  provided  that  the  language  of  the 
majority  of  scholars  should  be  chiefly  used  in  instruction  in  the  lower 
classes,  and  the  German  predominantly  in  the  upper  gymnasium,  or  at 
.least  in  the  highest  class,  for  all  subjects  but  religion  and  the  native  lan- 
guage, without  excluding  the  latter  as  an  aid.  The  protestant  gymnasi- 
ums complied  but  slowly  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  as  in  1857 
only  seven  complete  and  three  four-class  institutions  had  completed  their 
reorganization,  the  rest  were  deprived  of  the  title  of  gymnasium,  except- 
ing four  complete  and  ten  lower  gymnasiums  which  promised  a  speedy 
change  and  were  simply  deprived  of  the  "  public  right"  of  granting  cer- 
tificates— as  was  also  the  Greek  gymnasium  at  Neusatz. 

The  elements  of  opposition  to  the  new  system  are  thus  seen  to  hare 
acted  far  more  powerfully  here  than  in  the  western  provinces.  Not  only 
did  the  representatives  of  both  the  protestant  sects  favor  the  extreme 
national  party,  but  it  found  many  supporters  among  the  religious  orders. 
The  public  feeling  was  strongly  against  those  gymnasiums  in  which  Ger- 
man was  exclusively  used  as  the  language  of  instruction,  and  a  preference 
was  expressed  even  for  the  mixed  German  and  Latin  that  had  once  been 
usual.  Clamors  also  arose  against  the  introduction  of  Greek,  the  system 
of  department  teachers,  and  the  overburdening  of  the  scholars.  -  Up  to 
1859  only  three  teachers  of  the  religious  gymnasiuirs  and  as  many  of  the 
protestant  had  submitted  to  the  prescribed  examination.  The  Ministry 
finally  was  induced  in  that  year  to  allow  to  the  corporation  supporting  a 
gymnasium  the  determination  of  the  language  of  instruction,  still  main- 
taining German  as  an  obligatory  study  and  as  the  language  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  maturity  examination.  Less  opposition  was  shown  in 
Transylvania,  the  Saxon  protestants  especially  favoring  the  new  system. 

There  therefore  remained  in  1859,  in  all  the  provinces,  90  u public" 
gymnasiums,  of  which  14  were  State  institutions,  13  communal,  87  be- 
longing to  the  religious  orders,  10  Lutheran,  11  Calvinist,  8  unitarian,  one 
Greek  catholic,  and  one  orthodox  Greek.  Of  these  again  there  were  in 
Hungary  31  complete  and  28  lower  gymnasiums,  with  658  teachers  and 
11,209  students — in  the  Banat,  two  complete  and  three  lower  gymnasiums, 
with  53  teachers  and  1,098  students — in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  four- com- 
plete and  two  lower  gymnasiums,  with  78  teachers  and  1,047  students — 
in  Transylvania,  sixteen  complete  and  six  lower  gymnasiums,  with  282 
teachers  and  4,018  students.  At  the  remaining  fifteen  private  gymnasi- 
ums there  were  127  teachers  and  2,269  students.  Of  the  entire  number 
of  students,  11,061  were  catholic,  1,176  Greek,  5,851  protestant,  250  uni- 
tarian, and  1,298  Jewish — as  to  race,  10,902  were  Magyars,  3,239  Ger- 
mans, 2,606  Slaves,  and  1,658  Wallachs. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  measures  for  promoting  real  instruction 
the  government  met -with  no  hindrance.  Until  1848  the  only  real  school 
in  Hungary  had  been  that  at  Presburg.    In  1859  there  had  been  estab- 
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lished  two  complete  and  three  lower  State  real  schools,  one  complete  com- 
munal school  at  Pesth,  and  three  lower  ones  in  the  Banat,  and  also  two 
complete  and  four  lower  Lutheran  schftols,  with  a  total  of  153  teachers 
and  2,159  pupils.  Many  of  the  teachers  were  drawn  from  the  western 
prorinces.  The  language  of  instruction  was  principally  German — in  five 
schools,  to  some  extent  otherwise.  To  the  institution  at  Pesth  there  was 
also  attached  a  trade  school  similar  to  that  at  Vienna,  and  a  course  was 
opened  for  fitting  teachers  for  the  burgher  schools. 

In  October,  1860,  the  organization  of  the  provinces  was  restored  to  its 
former  basis,  and  the  first  action  on  the  part  of  Hungary  in  respect  to 
public  instruction  was  the  restoration  of  the  earlier  system  of  administra- 
tion. The  territory  was  again  divided  into  five  literary  districts,  over 
each  of  which  was  placed  a  Director  of  Education,  with  two  associates, 
immediately  subordinate  through  the  " School  Board"  to  the  government, 
and  having  under  his  supervision  the  catholic  and  Jewish  schools  of  every 
grade  within  his  district  The  evangelical  school  districts  were  left  un- 
changed, coinciding  with  the  four  superintendencies  of  each  sect  The 
Greek  schools  so  far  as  not  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  episcopal 
authorities,  were  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  government 

With  all  other  officials  who  were  not  naturalized  citizens  of  Hungary, 
all  "  foreign "  teachers  were  required  to  leave  the  kingdom  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1861.  These  men,  who  had  devoted  themselves  inde- 
fatigably  to  the  duties  of  their  positions,  had  been  already  subjected  to 
much  hostility}  injustice,  and  insult,  and  even  natives  of  Hungary  who 
had  favored  the  school  reform,  lost  their  influence  and  preferred  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  at  least  temporarily.  For  the  common  schools,  meanwhile, 
the  existing  regulations  were  nominally  retained,  but  for  the  gymnasiums 
a  convention  of  teachers  met  at  Ofen  in  August,  1661,  by  whom  a  new 
course  of  study  was  prepared,  which  was  however  not  carried  into  opera- 
tion. A  provisional  organization  was  prescribed  by  the  government  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  confirmed.  By 
this,  class  teachers  were  again  employed  in  the  two  lower  classes,  the 
same  teacher  giving  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  his  class.  The  de- 
partment system  of  teachers  commenced  with  the  third  class.  As  to  the 
language  of  instruction,  the  gymnasium  became  either  exclusively  Mag- 
yar, or  mixed — some  other  native  language  being  employed  in  the  latter, 
conjointly  with  the  Magyar,  commencing  with  the  third  class,  or  earlier 
if  expressly  desired  by  the  parents.  Instruction  in  German  is  obligatory 
even  in  the  purely  Magyar  schools,  and  wherever  the  population  belongs 
to  different  races  the  native  tongue  of  each  is  made  an  obligatory  study. 
Great  stress  is  still  laid  upon  the  Latin  language,  to  which  forty-five 
hours  weekly  are  given  in  all  the  eight  classes,  while  mathematics  re- 
ceives but  seventeen,  and  Greek  in  the  upper  gymnasium  but  six.  The 
other  branches  are  geography  and  history,  natural  history,  physics,  and 
philosophy.  The  total  number  of  hours  per  week  is  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-three  in  each  class.     In  August,  1862,  an  examining  board  for 
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candidates  for  gymnasial  teacherships  was  appointed,  without  whose  ap^ 
proval  no  teacher  could  be  thereafter  located,  and  even  those  already  en- 
gaged were  required  to  submit  to  an  examination,  those  only  being  ex- 
cepted who  had  received  a  doctorate.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Magyar  language  is  required  of  all  candidates.  Essentially  the  same  reg- 
ulations have  been  adopted  by  the  evangelical  gymnasiums. 

In  1868  there  were  in  Hungary  ninety  gymnasiums — fifty-eight  cath- 
olic, fourteen  Lutheran,  fifteen  Calvinist,  two  common  to  both  sects,  and 
one  Greek.  Twenty -seven  of  the  catholic,  five  of  the  Lutheran,  and  the 
Greek  were  lower  gymnasiums.  Of  instructors,  641  were  regular  teach- 
ers, 146  assistants  and  137  associate  teachers.  At  the  catholic  schools, 
98  per  cent  of  the  directors  and  84  per  cent  of  the  remaining  regular 
teachers  were  ecclesiastics — at  the  evangelical,  but  twenty-five  and  six- 
teen per  cent  The  number  of  students  was  21,052,  distributed  very  un- 
equally, several  gymnasiums  having  from  six  to  eight  hundred,  while 
nineteen  had  each  less  than  one  hundred  pupils.  In  religion,  11,375  were 
Roman  catholic,  917  Greek  catholic,  920  Greek,  2,365  Lutheran,  8,739 
Calvinist,  and  1,733  Jewish.  Maturity  examinations  were  held  at  twenty- 
six  catholic  and  fourteen  evangelical  institutions,  am  of  1,165  students 
ninety  per  cent  were  approved. 

It  had  soon  become  evident  that  the  new  course  of  study  was  separating 
the  gymnasiums  of  Hungary  from  those  of  Western  Austria  and  making 
it  difficult  for  their  students  to  enter  the  higher  institutions  of  that  coun- 
try, while  it  had  been  so  variously  understood  and  applied  by  the  differ- 
ent gymnasiums  that  there  was  very  little  uniformity  among  themselves. 
Accordingly,  in  1864,  the  teachers  of  many  of  them  were  consulted 
respecting  a  revision  of  the  course  and  their  opinions  have  been  submitted 
to  a  commission,  who  will  report  to  the  Educational  Council. 

In  the  real  schools  little  change  has  been  made,  except  that  the  Magyar 
element  is  here  also  made  more  prominent  and  increased  importance  given 
to  that  language  and  to  the  geography  and  history  of  Hungary.  There 
are  four  complete  and  ten  lower  real  schools,  of  which  four  are  State  in- 
stitutions and  the  remainder  communal,  with  140  teachers  (of  whom  but 
24  are  ecclesiastics,)  and  2,185  students — 616  German  and  1,830  Magyar 
— 1,540  Roman  catholic,  and  892  Jewish.  Four  schools  average  over  300 
pupils,  and  seven  have  less  than  100  each. 

Of  the  present  number  of  common  schools  in  Hungary  there  are  no  re- 
liable statistics.  It  may,  however,  be  said  generally  that  their  number 
has  somewhat  declined,  the  communities  not  being  required  by  law  to 
maintain  their  schools  and  therefore  permitting  them  to  go  to  decay — 
especially  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  portions  among  the  Ruthenes  and 
Wallachs. 

In  Croatia  and  Slavonia  the  overthrow  of  the  Austrian  system  was  less 
violent  and  complete ;  the  foreign  teachers  were  removed  more  gradually, 
the  school  administration  was  unchanged,  and  the  course  of  study  pre- 
pared by  the  diet  of  1861  for  all  institutions,  from  the  common  schools  to 
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the  projected  university,  has  remained  inoperative.  The  system  therefore 
of  Western  Austria,  introduced  in  1849  for  the  intermediate  schools,  still 
remains  essentially  in  force.  The  language  of  instruction  is  the  Croatian, 
though  at  all  the  gymnasiums  and  at  the  real  school  at  Agram  the  Ger- 
man language  is  an  obligatory  study — as  is  also  true  of  the  Italian  at  the 
real  school  at  Fiume.  There  are  four  complete  and  two  lower  gymnasi- 
ums, with  72  teachers  and  1,116  students,  of  whom  999  are  Roman  cath- 
olic The  real  school  at  Agram  has  twelve  teachers  and  119  students. 
The  common  schools  remain  essentially  as  in  1860.  In  1863  there  were 
23  high  and  502  trivial  schools.  At  202  schools  Sunday  instruction  to 
adults  was  also  given.  The  number  of  pupils  was  86,390,  the  attendance 
being  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  forty-three  per  cent  of  the  girls. 
In  the  language  of  instruction,  378  were  Croat,  7  German,  and  140  mixed 
— in  religion,  394  Roman  catholic  and  115  Greek. 

Transylvania  severed  to  a  less  extent  its  connection  with  Western  Aus- 
tria. Of  the  modification  in  the  gymnasial  course  of  study  enacted  by  the 
higher  authorities  of  the  several  denominations  and  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  most  important  was  that  making  instruction  in  the  geogra- 
phy and  history  of  Transylvania  more  detailed  in  its  character,  and  ad- 
mitting metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  into  the  two  higher  classes. 
The  Calvinist  institutions  varied  most  from  the  existing  arrangement 
The  language  of  instruction  at  all  the  Lutheran  and  at  the  two  principal 
catholic  gymnasiums  is  German,- at  the  remainder  Magyar.  At  the  five 
complete  and  two  lower  Roman  Catholic  gymnasiums,  the  one  Greek 
catholic,  the  six  Lutheran,  and  the  one  unitarian,  there  were  in  1863,  207 
teachers,  and  3,170  students,  of  whom  887  were  German,  1,151  Magyar, 
and  1,120  Wallach— 1,707  Roman  and  Greek  catholic,  697  evangelical, 
325  unitarian,  and  833  Greek  and  Armenian.  Of  the  complete  Greek 
gymnasium  and  the  six  Calvinist,  (the  gymnasial  courses  at  the  four  col- 
leges and  two  distinct  gymnasiums,)  no  statistics  are  given.  Maturity 
examinations  are  held  at  all  the  complete  gymnasiums. 

We  have  little  information  respecting  the  real  and  common  schools  of 
Transylvania.  The  former  have  retained  essentially  their  earlier  organ- 
ization. The  four  Lutheran  schools  have  81  teachers  with  858  students. 
The  common  schools  in  the  Hungarian  and  Szeckler  districts,  left  to  the 
care  of  the  communities,  have  lost  much  that  should  have  been  preserved. 
A  complete  census  of  these  was  made  in  1865. 
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TABLE  IL— INSTITUTIONS  OF  SECONDARY  AND  SUPERIOR 
EDUCATION. 


Pro 
feasors. 


Students.       Outlaj. 


j  Bursar- 
ships. 


Vienna 

Gr.iz 

Innsbruck  . 

Prague 

Ollmi.tz... 
l^einberg . . 

r\-«th 

Pavia 

Padua 


Universities. 


4,718 
876 
317 

3,341 
640 

1.403 

*Viie 

1,260 


Total  (without  Hungary) 


353 


florins. 

165,671  ' 
25.372 
25,053  ; 
66364  | 
20.525 
53^93 

"awsi 

98,646 


256 
47 
52 
55 

112 
48 


florins. 

21,583 
1,267 
3^93 
3,065 
5,600 
4,480 

"i960 


13,871        54^545       594      43,788 


Lycea. 
Salzburg,  wiLh  Theol.,  Philos*  and  Medicine 

Linz  -  *  *•  * 

Lai  bach      «*»««» 
KlagCTifurth  a  a  a 

Kuuiaenburg  *  •*  •» 


212 
167 
299 
171 
330 


23,465 
12,090 
22,160 
4^24 
8310 


455 

362 

2,294 

1,409 


In  Hungary,  14* 


83 


1,179 


71,149 


82 


4,520 


Seminaries  for  Divines. 

Vienna  ( Protestant) 

Redemplorurts  (for  their  order) 

Aclmont 

Manteru 

Ttvnow     1 

Przemyal  \  

Lftnburg 

Carlo witz  (Greek  Church) 

Znra 

Hermannstadl  (Greek) 


In  Hungnry,  2f. 


50 

8 
8 

156 

31 
30 
46 
60 


10 


54 


Colleges  of  Philosophy  J 

SrEClA  L  iNSTITCTIOXt ..... 

Gymnasia*  (Graromiirflchools)  j  ^oJSluw't 


J  for  boys . 
'  i  for  girls.. 


31 
10 


166 


19.5 
29 


409 


3,192 

3^08 
429 


116       899      25,458 
14         89  :     2,451 


Total  cost  of  the  higher  establishments  for 
education,  without  including  Hungiiry 


198  J  1,378      35,038 


222  !  1,868      50,497 


17,007 


2,650 

3,010  ; 
4,765 
15,128 

180  J 


2,400 


46,933 


127,089 

248,151 
21,775 

505350 
12,963 


30 


38 


163 
21 


446 
13 


2,400 


2,140 

29.097 
2,026 

20,515 
72 


915^28  |     681  I    53350 


1,578,955     1,387     104^58 


*  2  at  Prtttburg;  2  Btiab;  1  Agram,  Debrecxin,  Eperies,  Erlau,  Grosswardein,  Klemark, 
Coahau,  Oedenburg,  Pupa,  garoa-Patak. 

f  At  Kerestur  and  Torda. 

X  At  Krems,  Kremsmunster.  G'rz,  Trent,  Budwels,  Leitomischl,  PUsen,  Brfinn.  Nikolsburg, 
Przeu1y.1I,  Tamopol,  Czernowitz,  Zara,  Milan,  Brescia,  Cremona,  Mantua,  Bergamo,  Como, 
Lodi,  Venice,  Verona,  Udiue,  Vicenzu. 

In  Hungary,  at  tfteta  am  Auger  and  Szeyecbin,  2. 

I  HungHry  has  67  Catholic  and  13  Protestant  Gymnasia. 

The  Mining  Academy  at  Scheroniu  has  7  Professors,  233  Students:  it  costs  11,500  florins, 
and  has  55  Bursarahipa  endowed  with  11,000  florins  annually. 
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IX.   SCHOOLS  AS  THEY  WERE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

SIXTY  AND  SEVENTY  YEAES  AGO. 
Fifth  Article. 


VISIT  TO  DR.  DWIQHT'8  SCHOOL  AT  6REBKPEBLD  HILL,  FAIRFIELD,  OT.* 

Boston,  July  13&,  1*790. 

On  my  way  to  this  place  I  stopped  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr. f  in  Con- 
necticut My  acquaintance  with  him  began  at  Cambridge  during  the  late  war, 
and  I  was  very  happy  to  renew  it  He  now  teaches  an  academy  consisting  of 
sixteen  boys,  most  of  whom  board  in  his  family.  He  prevailed  upon  me  to  rest 
at  his  house  two  days,  both  of  which  I  spent  in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  order  of  his  family.  His  wife  is  a  pleasant,  sensible  wo- 
man, and  he  has  three  promising  children.  But  I  was  principally  struck  with 
his  manner  of  teaching,  and  his  behavior  to  his  scholars.  By  particular  invita- 
tion I  went  into  his  school,  where  I  met  only  six  of  his  boys.  The  rest  were 
getting  their  lessons  under  trees  on  different  parts  of  his  farm.  The  six  boys 
just  mentioned  composed  a  class.  They  were  learning  geography.  Never  did 
I  hear  this  science  taught  in  such  an  agreeable  manner.  The  whole  class  sat 
down  before  him,  and  the  lecture  was  after  the  manner  of  a  conversation.  The 
teacher  entertained  them  with  anecdotes  of  places,  picked  up  from  modern  trav- 
els, all  of  which  were  new  to  me,  and  extremely  interesting  to  young  people. 
The  class  asked  him  questions,  which  he  answered  with,  ease  and  politeness. 
In  short,  I  began  to  think  I  saw  the  father  of  a  family  talking  to  his  children, 
rather  than  a  schoolmaster  instructing  his  boys.  After  this  class  was  dismissed 
a  second  was  called,  who  said  a  lesson  in  the  same  easy  manner  upon  the  his- 
tory of  England.  A  third  class  concluded  the  exercises  of  the  forenoon  by  ex- 
hibiting specimens  of  their  skill  in  a  very  common  and  useful  species  of  compo- 
sition. They  had  been  made  to  correspond -with  each  other,  and  their  letters 
were  examined  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  by  their  master  in  gram- 
mar, punctuation,  the  proper  place  for  capitals,  and  in  perspicuity  of  expression* 
I  recollect  he  found  fault  with  only  one  of  this  class,  and  that  was  for  not  placing 
dots  over  the  t  and  strokes  across  the  t  as  often  as  those  letters  occurred  in  his 
performance.  Such  omissions,  he  said,  betray  haste  and  carelessness,  and  lead 
gradually  to  the  writing  of  a  slovenly  and  unintelligible  hand. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  I  spent  with  this  excellent  man  his  whole 
school  accompanied  him  into  his  meadow,  where  they  assisted  him  in  hauling 
home  his  hay,  and  securing  it  in  his  barnyard.    In  our  walk  home,  after  the 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  written  "  to  a  friend  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,"  and  published  in  the 
Unhrenal  Afylam  and  Columbian  Magazine,  (Phil.,)  for  Sept.,  1790,  under  the  title  of "  Improved 
Mode  of  Education." 

t  The  bknk  in  this  letter  can  probably  be  fined  with  the  nana  of  Bar.  Timothy  Dwight,  who 
had  the  meet  remarkable  private  academy  in  New  Enf  land,  at  Greenfield  Hill  in  the  town  of  Fair- 
field, on  the  pott-road  between  New  York  and  Boston,  between  the  years  1783  and  1795. 
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work  of  the  day  was  over,  he  gave  his  boys  a  lecture  upon  the  different  kinds 
of  grasses;  he  mentioned  the  time  of  the  first  use  of  each  of  them  in  agricul- 
ture, the  best  methods  of  cultivating  them,  and  the  different  kinds  that  were 
most  proper  for  different  animals.  The  conversation  at  meals  was  truly  delight- 
ful and  instructing.  It  would  fill  a  small  volume  to  mention  all  the  new  and 
useful  observations  which  fell  from  him  at  his  table,  all  of  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  understandings,  or  better  the  hearts  of  his  pupils.  I  shall 
only  mention  one  thing  which  struck  me  very  agreeably.  He  read  a  chapter 
in  the  New  Testament  every  morning,  and  one  in  the  Old  Testament  every  even- 
ing, as  part  of  family  worship.  After  reading  a  chapter  in  the  evening,  he  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  many  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  church,  and 
showed  their  fulfillment  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  or  in  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  The  next  evening  he  examined  his  scholars  upon  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  lecture.  Their  answers  were  extremely  pertinent  and 
satisfactory.  A  better  mode  could  not  be  devised  to  instruct  young  people  in 
the  Christian  religion,  or  to  furnish  them  with  arguments  against  the  deists. 

Before  I  parted  with  my  kind  host,  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  adopted  the 
idea  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Rush,  and  others,  respecting  the  inutility  of  the  dead 
languages.  He  told  me  that  he  had  adopted  it  in  part,  but  that  the  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen  forbade  his  banishing  those  languages  entirely  from  his 
school.  He  said  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  way  of  teaching  them,  and  that 
none  of  his  boys  ever  Bpent  more  than  two  years  in  learning  them.  He  added, 
that  he  thought  the  time  was  coming  when  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  teach  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  indiscriminately  in  our  schools,  as  it  would  now  be 
to  navigate  a  vessel  by  coasting  instead  of  a  magnet        *        *,     *        * 

"BOARDING  ROUND"  IN  VERMONT. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  a  little  pamphlet,  illustrative  of  the  life 
of  a  country  schoolmaster  in  Vermont,  when  "  boarding  round"  was  practiced. 

Monday. — Went  to  board  at  Mr.  B 's;  had  a  baked  gander  for  dinner; 

suppose  from  its  size,  the  thickness  of  the  skin  and  other  venerable  appear- 
ances, to  have  been  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Vermont;  made  a  slight  impres- 
sion on  the  patriarch's  breast  Supper— cold  gander  and  potatoes;  family  con- 
sisting of  the  man,  good  wife,  daughter  Peggy,  four  boys,  Pompey  the  dog,  and 
a  brace  of  cats;  fire  built  in  the  square  room  about  nine  o'clock,  and  a  pile  of 
wood  lay  by  the  fireplace ;  saw  Peggy  scratch  her  fingers,  and  couldn't  take 
the  hint;  felt  squeamish  about  the  stomach,  and  talked  of  going  to  bed;  Peggy 
looked  sullen,  and  put  out  the  fire  in  the  square  room;  went  to  bed,  and 
dreamed  of  having  eaten  a  quantity  of  stone  wall 

Tuesday.— Cold  gander  for  breakfast,  swamp  tea  and  some  nut  cake — the  latter 
some  consolation.  Dinner — the  legs,  Ac,  of  the  gander,  done  up  warm— one 
nearly  dispatched.  Supper — the  other  leg,  Ac.,  cold;  went  to  bed  as  Peggy 
was  carrying  in  the  fire  to  the  square  room ;  dreamed  I  was  a  mud  turtle,  and 
got  on  my  back  and  could  not  get  over  again. 

Wednesday.— Cold  gander  for  breakfast;  complained  of  sickness,  and  could 
eat  nothing.  Dinner — wings,  Ac.,  of  the  gander  wanned  up ;  did  my  best  to 
destroy  them,  for  fear  they  should  be  left  for  supper;  did  not  succeed;  dreaded 
supper  all  the  afternoon.  Supper — hot  Johnny  cakes;  felt  greatly  revived; 
thought  I  had  got  clear  of  the  gander,  and  went  to  bed  for  a  good  night's  rest; 
disappointed;  very  cool  night,  and  couldn't  keep  warm  in  bed;  got  up  and 
stopped  the  broken  window  with  my  coat  and  vest;  no  use;  froze  the  tip  of 
my  nose  and  one  ear  before  morning. 

Thursday. — Cold  gander  again ;  felt  much  discouraged  to  see  the  gander  not 
half  gone;  went  visiting  for  dinner  and  supper;  slept  abroad,  and  had  pleasant 
dreams. 
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Friday. — Breakfast  abroad.    Dinner  at  Mr.  B 's;  cold  gander  and  hot 

potatoes — the  latter  very  good ;  ate  three,  aud  went  to  school  quite  contented. 
Supper— cold  gander  and  no  potatoes,  bread  heavy  aud  dry ;  had  the  headache 
and  couldn't  eat;  Peggy  much  concerned;  had  a  fire  built  in  the  square  room, 
and  thought  she  and  I  had  better  sit  there  out  of  the  noise ;  went  to  bed  early; 
Peggy  thought  too  much  sleep  bad  for  the  headache. 

Saturday. — Cold  gander  and  hot  Indian  Johnny  cake ;  did  very  well,  glad  to 
come  off  so.  Dinner— cold  gander  again ;  didn't  keep  school  this  afternoon ; 
weighed  and  found  I  had  lost  six  pounds  the  last  week ;  grew  alarmed ;  had  a 
talk  with  Mr.  B ,  and  concluded  I  had  boarded  out  his  share. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  SCHOOLS   AND  TEACHERS  IN  WILMINGTON,    DELAWARE. 

The  following  extracts  from  Miss  Elizabeth  Montgomery's  "  Rem- 
iniscences of  Wilmington,"  (Del.,)  published  in  1851,  were  copied 
and  forwarded  by  Miss  M.  S.  Gilpin : — 

The  next  place  of  note  was  an  humble  Methodist  meeting-house,  founded  by 
a  meek  and  lowly  people,  who  would  shudder  at  the  Popish  name  of  a  chwch^ 
though  they  did  decorate  it  with  evergreens  on  Christmas,  and  kept  the  day  as 
a  religious  festival.  It  has  been  so  often  enlarged  that  hardly  a  relic  of  the 
original  is  left.  Now  it  can  vie  with  many  buildings  in  large  cities,  and  is  called 
"Ashbury  Church." 

We  must  not  pass  this  primitive  place  of  worship  without  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  John  Thelwell,  its  devoted  patron  from  its  early  dawn,  and  (with  his  worthy 
-wife)  faithful  unto  death.  It  would  be  easier  for  us  to  say  what  he  did  not  than 
to  recount  his  numerous  duties.  He  was  a  ruler,  an  exhorter,  and  an  efficient 
class-leader  with  these  people.  He  was  clerk  of  the  market  too,  and  once  he 
weighed  a  wiman's  butter  which  was  wanting  in  balance,  and  was  about  to 
take  away  the  basket  She  being  near-sighted,  and  he  having  but  one  eye,  she 
took  the  advantage  by  daubing  a  pound  in  the  other  eye,  and  thus  made  off 
with  her  effects. 

He  held  the  office  of  bell-man  from  time  immemorial  as  crier.  Many  at  this 
day  remember  Daddy  Thelwell  and  his  big  bell,  tingling  as  he  passed,  and 
warning  the  burgesses  to  attend  their  meeting  in  the  little  town  chamber  over 
the  end  of  the  lower  market-house.  Those  are  yet  living  who  heard  the  joyful 
sound  of  his  old  bell  ringing  in  their  ears,  arousing  them  from  repose,  his  voice 
echoing  loud  and  long,  "CornwaJlis  is  taken  1"  Could  you  believe,  after  being 
faithful  to  all  these  duties,  he  should  be  a  schoolmaster,  and  of  some  note,  tool 

The  more  ancient  hornbook,  scarcely  now  remembered,  became  out  of  use 
in  this  country,  and  ceased  to  be  imported  from  England  when  we  undertook 
to  teach  ourselves  learning  after  the  Revolution.  It  was  soon  below  our  ex- 
pectations, for  it  only  contained  the  alphabetic  letters,  the  numerals  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  These,  fastened  on  a  small  thin  board,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
spelling-book  page,  were  securely  nailed  to  it  with  a  strip  of  bright  brass  for  a 
margin,  and  covered  with  a  plate  of  horn  so  transparent  as  to  render  the  text 
clearly  to  be  read,  yet  fully  defended  from  the  unwashed  fingers  of  the  pupils. 
One  of  the  British  poets  has  immortalized  this  elementary  guide  to  all  the  future 
learning  of  our  advanced  age : 

Hail,  ancient  book,  most  venerable  code, 
Learning's  first  cradle  and  its  last  abode; 
The  huge  unnumber'd  volumes  which  we  see, 
By  lazy  plagiarists  are  stolen  from  thee; 
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But  future  times  to  thy  sufficient  store 

Shall  ne'er  presume  to  add  one  letter  more. 

Thee  will  I  sing  in  homely  wainscot  bound.  * 

The  golden  verge  encompassing  around, 

The  faithful  horn  in  front  from  age  to  age 

Preserving  thy  invaluable  page. 

But  the  intruding  successor  to  teach  the  alphabet,  spelling,  reading  and  gram- 
mar, was  Dilworth's  spelling-book,  with  small  print,  like  worn  out  newspaper 
type.    The  present  generation  would  not  now  study  such  dim  lights. 

At  the  foot  of  Quaker  Hill  Mr.  Thelwell  had  commenced  teaching,  but  was 
soon  promoted  to  the  little  senate  chamber  over  the  market-house,  and  this,  at 
the  corner  of  King  and  Third  streets,  was  long  his  room.  Most  boys  and  girls 
were  his  pupils,  at  least  during  a  part  of  their  school-days.  The  boys1  entrance 
was  front,  the  girls'  up  an  alley.  Even  in  those  primitive  days  there  were  some 
unruly  children;  but  he  adhered  most  strictly  to  the  letter  of  Solomon's  advice, 
and  "  never  spared  the  rod."  The  rattan  or  ferule  seemed  to  be  in  perpetual 
motion,  and  were  as  common  in  his  seminary  as  gymnastics  at  this  day,  and 
woe  to  the  boy  mounted  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  exploits  or  omissions  1 
But  wondrous  strange  if  after  such  an  exhibition  he  should  return  to  school 
subdued.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for,  that  independence  was  not  fuly  under- 
stood in  the  young  Republic.     Certainly  it  was  not  carried  out  as  in  this  day. 

The  Bible  was  used  for  the  senior  class,  and  also  Gough's  Arithmetic,  with 
sums  in  simple  division  that  would  fill  a  large  slate,  and  puzzle  many  a  brain, 
and  cause  showers  of  tears.  This  school  was  opened  every  morning  by  prayer 
and  singing  a  hymn. 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  times  and  tides  presage, 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage. 
But  past  is  all  his  fame.    The  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed  is  forgot 

Miss  Debby  Thelwell,  the  eldest  daughter,  assisted  and  kept  the  girls  in  or- 
der; she  was  a  very  worthy  woman,  but  with  no  literary  pretensions.  Miss 
Polly  rarely  entered;  she  was  timid  and  more  refined.  After  the  father's  death 
the  sisters  united  and  taught  young  children  for  many  years,  until  this  worthy 
family  were  removed  by  death  from  useful  employment 

On  the  northeast  corner  of  Second  street  was  a  school  of  long  standing  for 
girls- 
There,  in  her  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule, 
The  village  mistress  taught  her  little  school; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  her  morning  face. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Way  was  a  celebrated  teacher  of  needle-work,  so  important 
for  misses  in  those  times  that  even  the  art  of  shirt-making  was  strictly  attended 
to,  and  fitting  and  cutting  were  taught  here  with  neatness  and  care.  Moat  of 
the  older  females,  brought  up  in  this  town,  have  been  her  pupils. 

Mrs.  Way  was  a  very  respectable  -and  worthy  woman ;  she  had  received  an 
education  superior  to  most  women  of  her  day,  and  was  endowed  with  a  strong 
mind  and  strict  principles  of  morality,  yet  an  irritable  temper  was  a  drawback 
to  her  usefulness,  and  it  was  annoying  to  some  of  her  pupils.    She  was  a  disci- 
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plmarian  of  the  old  school,  and  strictly  adhered  to  the  wise  king's  advice.  A 
bunch  of  switches  or  cat-o'ninetails  were  freely  used  to  correct  the  naughty. 

Leather  spectacles  were  worn  for  slighted  work.  Much  attention  was  paid 
to  the  position,  for  if  the  head  leaned,  down,  Jamestown-weed  burs  strung  on 
tape  were  ready  for  a  necklace,  or  if  a  person  stooped,  a  Steele  was  at  hand. 
This  was  the  length  of  the  waist,  and  held  up  the  chin  by  a  piece  extending 
round  the  neck,  and  a  strap  confined  it  down.  It  was  not  very  comfortable  to 
the  wearer,  though  fitted  to  make  the  "crooked  ways  straight,"  but  a  morocco 
spider  worn  on  the  back,  coufined  to  the  shoulders  by  a  belt,  was  more  usual 

The  celebrated  painter,  Benjamin  West,  had  been  the  companion  nf  Mrs. 
Way's  childhood  and  youth.  As  absent  friends,  they  kept  up  a  correspondence 
in  age,  and  it  seemed  much  pleasure  to  her  to  relate  anecdotes  of  his  early  days. 

Isaac  Hendrickson,  of  Swedish  descent,  and  then  one  of  the  most  respectable 
shipping  merchants,  married  her  only  daughter,  a  handsome  and  lovely  woman, 
and  highly  esteemed.  He  owned  the  opposite  corner  where  they  lived.  Mrs. 
Way  was  aged,  and  had  declined  teaching  to  live  with  her  daughter.  Her  only 
son,  a  young  physician,  was  also  an  inmate  of  this  family.  Mrs.  H.  and  the 
Doctor  both  fell  victims  to  the  yellow  fever  of  1798.  This  sore  calamity 
"  brought  down  her  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

SCHOOL  LIFE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Dr.  Channing  thus  describes  the  discipline  of  the  dame  school  of  his  boyhood 
in  Newport,  R.  I ,  (1780-1794:) 

"I  was  a  little  amused  with  the  objection  which  you  say  the s  made  to 

your  proposed  school,  that  you  want  those  essential  qualifications  of  a  teacher 
— gray  hairs  and  spectacles.  This  objection  brought  back  to  my  mind  the  ven- 
erable schoolmistress  under  whose  care  my  infant  faculties  were  unfo'ded.  She, 
indeed,  would  have  suited  the s  to  a  hair.  Her  nose  was  peculiarly  privi- 
leged and  honored,  for  it  bore  two  spectacles.  The  locks  which  strayed  from 
her  close  mob-cap  were  most  evidently  the jrrowth  of  other  times.  She  sat  in  a 
large  easy-chair,  and,  unlike  the  insect  forms  of  modern  days,  she  filled  the  ca- 
pacious seat.  Her  title  was  Madam,  a  title  which  she  exclusively  enjoyed. 
When  we  entered  her  door  we  kissed  our  hands,  and  Madam  was  the  first  word 
which  escaped  our  lips.  But  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that  there  was 
nothing  but  a  title,  and  spectacles,  and   gray  locks  to  insure  our  respect. 

Madam  was  wiser  than  the s.    She  did  not  trust  chiefly  to  age.    On  the 

right  arm  of  her  easy-chair  there  reclined  what  to  common  eyes  appeared  only 
a  long,  round  stick;  but  so  piercing  was  its  vision,  so  quick  its  hearing,  so  rapid 
its  motions,  so  suddenly  did  it  reach  the  whispering  or  idle  delinquent,  that 
Ovid,  had  he  known  it,  would  have  been  strongly  tempted  to  trace  it,  by  many 
a  strange  metamorphosis,  back  to  Argus,  or  some  other  watchful,  sleepless 
being  of  ancient  mythology.  We,  trembling  wights,  were  satisfied  with  feel- 
ing, and  had  no  curiosity  to  explore  its  hidden  properties.  Do  you  ask  where 
this  mysterious  wand  is  to  be  found  ?  I  fear  it  is  irrecoverably  lost.  The  storm 
of  revolution,  which  has  so  lately  passed  over  us,  not  contented  with  breaking 
the  sceptres  and  hurling  down  the  thrones  of  monarchs,  burst  into  the  school- 
room, and  Madam's  title  and  rod  were  swept  away  in  the  general  desolation." 

As  he  grew  older  William  was  advanced  to  the  boarding  and  day  school  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  which  was  considered  the  best  in  the  town,  and  indeed  had  so  high 
a  reputation,  that  boys  from  a  distance,  especially  from  the  South,  were  sent 
to  his  charge.  It  was  the  habit  of  that  time  to  use  flogging  as  the  common 
penalty,  and  no  master  would  then  have  responded,  as  all  good  ones  must  now 
do,  to  the  words  of  Vogel:— "  When  we  teachers  become  rally  competent  to 
our  work  the  necessity  of  corporeal  punishment  will  cease  altogether.11    This  is 
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mentioned  because  it  is  certain  that  what  he  then  experienced  outraged  his 
sensitive  honor,  aud  served  to  arouse  the  feeling  of  indignation  against  any 
form  of  violence  used'  toward  children  which  grew  so  strong  in  him  in  later 
years.  He  would  often  tell  an  anecdote  of  a  little  boy  in  school  trying  to  shield 
with  his  arms  a  larger  one  whom  the  master  was  about  to  whip.  The  contrast 
of  the  great  heart  with  the  small  physical  power,  the  noble  position  of  the  young 
remonstrant  against  tyranny,  produced  an  indelible  impression  upon  his  child- 
ish imagination,  and  made  the  severity  of  the  teacher  and  the  quarreling  of  the 
children  detestable  and  hideous.* 

Judge  Story,  in  a  letter  to  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Channing  on  the'  influence 
which  surrounded  that  eminent  man  in  his  college  career  at  Harvard  between 
1794  and  1798,  writes: 

You  express  a  desire  "  to  obtain  some  general  views  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  students  lived."  I  believe  that  this  can  be  best  done  by  giv- 
ing you  a  brief  §ketch  of  the  state  of  college,  and  the  relation  which  the  stu- 
dents had  with  the  existing  college  government.  Things  are  so  much  changed 
since  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  realize  all  the  influences  which  then  sur- 
rounded them.  In  the  first  place  as  to  the  course  of  studies.  It  was  far  more 
confined  and  limited  than  at  present.  In  Greek  we  studied  Xenophon's  Ana- 
basis and  a  few  books  of  the  Iliad;  in  Latin,  Sallust  and  a  few  books  of  Livy; 
in  Mathematics,  Saundereon's  Algebra  and  a  work  on  Arithmetic;  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  Enfield's  Natural  Philosophy  and  Ferguson's  Astronomy;  in  Rhet- 
oric, an  abridgment  of  Blair's  Lectures  and  the  article  on  Rhetoric  in  the  "  Pre- 
ceptor;" in  Metaphysics,  Watt's  Logic  and  Locke  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing; in  History,  Millot's  Elements;  in  Theology,  Doddridge's  Lectures;  in 
grammatical  studies,  Lowth's  Grammar.  I  believe  this  is  near  the  whole,  if  not 
the  whole,  course  of  our  systematical  studies.  The  college  library  was  at  that 
time  far  less  comprehensive  and  suited  to  the  wants  of  students  than  at  present 
It  was  not  as  easily  accessible,  and,  indeed,  was  not  frequented  by  them.  No 
modern  language  was  taught  except  French,  and  that  only  one  day  in  .the 
week  by  a  non-resident  instructor. 

The  means  of  knowledge  from  external  sources  was  very  limited.  The  inter- 
course between  us  aud  foreign  countries  was  infrequent,  and  I  might  almost  say 
that  we  had  no  means  of  access  to  any  literature  and  Bcience  except  the  En- 
glish. Even  in  respect  to  this  we  had  little  more  than  a  semi-annual  importa- 
tion of  the  most  common  works,  and  a  few  copies  supplied  and  satisfied  the 
market.  The  English  periodicals  were  then  few  in  number,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member any  one  that  was  read  by  the  students  except  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
(the  old  Monthly,)  and  that  was  read  but  by  a  few.  I  have  spoken  of  our  semi- 
annual importations,  and  it  is  literally  true,  that  two  ships  only  plied  as  regu- 
lar packets  between  Boston  and  London,  one  in  the  Spring  and  one  in  the  Au- 
tumn, and  their  arrival  was  an  era  in  our  college  life. 

In  respect  to  academical  intercourse  the  students  had  literally  none  that  was 
not  purely  official  except  with  each  other.  The  different  classes  were  almost 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  cold  reserve  generally  prevailed  between  them. 
The  system  jof  "  fagging  "  (as  it  was  called)  was  just  then  dying  out,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  my  own  class  was  the  first  that  was  not  compelled  to  perform  this 
drudgery  at  the  command  of  the  Senior  class  in  the  most  humble  services.  The 
students  had  no  connection  whatsoever  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  by 
private  social  visits.  There  was  none  between  the  families  of  the  president  and 
professors  of  the  college  and  the  students.  The  regime  of  the  old  school  in 
manners  and  habits  then  prevailed.  The  president  and  professors  were  never 
approached  except  in  the  most  formal  way  and  upon  official  occasions;  and  in 
the  college  yard  (if  I  remember  rightly)  no  student  was  permitted  to  be  with 
his  hat  on  if  one  of  the  professors  waa  there. 

•  Memoir  of  William  Elleiy  Chaoninf,  Vol.  L,  p.  44. 
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CHARLES  HOOLE. 

Charlss  Hoole,  an  eminent  schoolmaster  in  his  day,  and  the 
author  of  at  least  twenty-four  contributions  to  the  pedagogical  lit- 
erature of  the  English  language,  was  born  in  Wakefield,  Yorkshire, 
in  1610.  After  receiving  his  elementary  training  in  the  free  school 
of  his  native  place  under  Robert  Dough  tie,  a  Cantabrigian  of  high 
reputation,  he  proceeded  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  on  the  advice  of  his  kinsman,  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  where 
he  earned  the  reputation  of  a  superior  scholar  in  the  Latin,  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages,  and  in  philosophy.  After  receiving  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  commenced  teaching  in  1633  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  in  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  and  acquired  from  the  start 
considerable  note  in  his  vocation,  and  about  1649  he  was  invited  to 
London  by  several  noted  citizens  to  start  a  private  grammar  school, 
first  in  Redcross  Lane,  and  afterward  (1651)  in  Token  House  Garden 
in  Lothbury  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  where,  according  to  Wood, 
"  the  generality  of  the  youth  under  him  were  instructed  to  a  mira- 
cle." He  afterward  removed  to  Montmouthshire  on  the  urgent 
request  of  some  of  his  old  London  patrons,  but  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  result,  he  accepted  a  prebendship  in  the  church  in  Lincoln 
offered  him  by  Bishop  Sanderson,  and  soon  after  became  rector  of 
Stock  Billerica,  near  Chelmsford  in  Essex,  where  he  died  March  7, 
1666,  and  "  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  under  an  arch 
in  the  wall,  near  the  communion  table,"  according  to  Wood. 

Mr.  Hoole  published  in  1638  "Pueriles  Confabulatiunculse,  Ac.;" 
in  1637  he  composed  "The  Usher's  Duty;  or  a  Platform  of  Teach- 
ing Lily's  Grammar,"  and  "The  New  Discovery  of  the  Old  Art  of 
Teaching,"  which  were  printed  in  1659,  together  with  a  little  treat- 
ise entitled  "The  Petty-Schoole  " — which  together  throw  more 
light  on  the  old  and  the  improved  methods  of  teaching,  than  any 
one  publication  of  that  period  which  has  come  to  our  notice.  Jn 
1653  he  published  "Phraseological  Pueriles,  &c.;"*  and  in  1654 
his  "  Grammar  in  Latin  and  English  in  four  parts,"  first  intended 
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for  the  use  of  his  private  grammar  school,  but  which  passed  through 
several  editions  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Sanderson  and  others, 
of  being  "  the  shortest,  orderliest,  and  plainest,  for  ease  both  of 
master  and  scholars,  that  has  been  then  extant." 

Hoole  was  one  of  the  pioneer  educators  of  his  century;  with 
others,  he  labored  to  improve  the  elementary  Bchool  by  composing 
and  publishing  a  "  Plain  and  Easy  Primer  for  Children  wherein  the 
Pictures  of  Beasts  and  Birds  for  each  Letter  in  the  Alphabet  are 
set  down,  <fec,"  and  by  translating  and  publishing  in  1659  the  "Or- 
bis  Sensualium  Pictus"  of  Comenius,  under  the  title  of  "The  Visi- 
ble World ;  or  a  Picture  or  Nomenclature  of  all  the  Chief  Things 
that  arc  in  the  World,  and  of  Men's  Employments  therein" — 
"  adorned  with  pictures,  to  make  children  understand  it  the  better." 
The  preface  anticipates  many  of  the  arguments  advanced  two  hun- 
dred years  later  in  favor  of  Object  Teaching,  as  will  be  seen  by  these 
extracts. 

The  Cultivation  of  Perception  and  Conception.-^"  The  ground  of  this  business  is, 
that  sensual  objects  may  be  rightly  presented  to  the  senses,  for  fear  they  may 
not  be  received.  I  say,  and  say  it  again  aloud,  that  this  last  is  the  foundation 
of  all  the  rest  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  which  was  not 
before  in  the  sense ;  and  therefore  to  exercise  the  senses  well  about  the  right 
perceiving  the  differences  of  things,  will  be  to  lay  the  grounds  for  all  wisdom 
and  all  wise  discourse ;  which,  because  it  is  commonly  neglected  in  schools,  and 
the  things  which  are  to  be  learned  are  offered  to  scholars  without  being  under- 
stood or  being  rightly  presented  to  the  senses,  it  cometh  to  pass  that-  the  work 
of  teaching  and  learning  goeth  heavily  onward,  and  affordeth  little  benefit" 

Tlve  Understanding  to  be  cultivated  as  well  as  the  Memory. — **  For  to  pack  up 
many  words  in  memory,  of  things  not  conceived  in  the  mind,  is  to  fill  the  head 
with  empty  imaginations,  and  to  make  the  learner  more  to  admire  the  multitude 
and  variety,  and  thereby  to  become  discouraged,  than  to  care  to  treasure  them 
up,  in  hopes  to  gain  more  knowledge  of  what  they  mean.  Descend  to  the  very 
bottom  of  what  is  taught,  and  proceed  as  nature  itself  doth,  in  an  orderly  way ; 
first  .to  exercise  the  senses  well,  by  representing  their  objects  to  them,  and  then 
to  fasten  upon  the  intellect,  by  impressing  the  first  notions  of  things  upon  it, 
and  linking  them  one  to  another  by  a  rational  discourse.  Missing  this  way, 
we  do  teach  children  as  we  do  parrots,  to  speak  they  know  not  what." 

Lesions  with  real  Objects. — "  Since  some  things  can  not  be  pictured  out  with 
ink,  for  this  reason  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  things  rare,  and  not  easy  to  be 
met  with  withal  at  home,  might  be  kept  ready  in  every  great  school,  that  they 
may  be  showed  also,  as  often  as  any  words  are  to  be  made  of  them  to  the 
scholars.  Thus  at  last  this  school  would  indeed  become  a  school  of  things  ob- 
vious to  the  senses,  and  an  entrance  to  the,  school  intellectual."  Is  not  the  germ 
of  Pestalozzianism  here?  The  words  "pictured  out"  are  put  in  italics  by  our- 
selves to  call  attention  to  the  old  use  of  this  now  popular  phrase. 

Use  of  Pictorial  Illustrations.—"  Pictures  are  the  representations  of  all  visible 
things  of  the  whole  world.  Such  a  dress  may  entice  witty  children,  that  they 
may  not  conceit  a  torment  to  be  in  the  school.    For  it  is  apparent  that  children, 
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even  from  their  infancy  almost,  are  delighted  with  pictures.  And  it  will  be  very 
well  worth  the  pains  to  have  brought  to  pass,  that  scare-cpows  may  be  taken 
away  out  of  Wisdom's  gardens.'1 

Dm  of  Blackboard.— -But  htHe  is  said  on  this  piece  of  school  apparatus.  It  is, 
however,  interesting  to  know  that  in  a  description  of  a  school,  written  two  cen- 
turies since,  this  useful  adjunct  for  illustration  is  noticed.  Comenius  says: 
"Some  things  are  writ  down  before  them  with  chalk  on  a  table.  Tbis  notioe 
would  not  have  been  so  satisfactory  as  it  is,  but  there  accompanies  the  descrip- 
tion a  "copper  cut,"  and  there  we  see  upon  the  wall  a  blackboard,  as  large  as  a 
window,  with  a  diagram  chalked  upon  it 

On  the  point  of  illustration  we  may  add,  "The  judgment  of  Mr.  Hezekiah 
Woodward,  sometime  an  eminent  schoolmaster  in  London.  Certainly  the  use 
of  images  or  representations  is  great;  if  we  could  make  our  words  as  legible  to 
children  as  pictures  are,  their  information  therefrom  would  be  quickened  and 
surer.     But  so  we  can  not  do,  though  we  must  do  what  we  can." 

Masters  must  have  Sympathy  with  Vie  capacities  of  the  children  under  Instruction. 
14  A  schoolmaster  had  need  to  bend  his  wits  to  come  within  the  compass  of  a 
child's  capacities  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  to  make  that  they  may  learn 
with  as  much  delight  and  willingness,  as  himself  would  teach  with  dexterity 
and  ease.  And  because  any  good  thing  is  the  better,  being  the  more  com- 
municated, I  have  herein  imitated  a  child,  who  is  forward  to  impart  to  others 
what  himself  has  well  liked." 

Phonic  Method  of  fetching  to  Read. — "  It  will  afford  a  device  for  learning  to 
read  more  easily  than  heretofore,  especially  having  a  symbolical  alphabet  set 
before  it,  to  wit,  the  characters  of  the  several  letters,  with  the  image  of  that 
creature  whose  voice  that  letter  goeth  about  to  imitate,  pictured  by  it.  For  the 
young  a  b  c  scholar  will  easily  remember  the  force  of  every  character  by  the 
very  looking  at  the  creature,  till  the  imagination  being  strengthened  by  use,  can 
readily  afford  all  things." 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  that  what  Comenius  calls  the  "  force  of  every 
character "  is  obtained  from  verbs  denoting  the  actions  of  animals,  instead  of 
from  nouns  as  is  now  the  general  practice.  A  series  of  "  copper  cuts  "  is  given 
for  this  purpose,  called  "  A  lively  and  vocal  Alphabet." 

Tasks  and  Training. — "  Because  the  first  tasks  of  learners  ought  to  be  little 
and  single,  we  have  filled  this  first  book  of  training  one  up  to  see  a  thing  of 
himself,  with  nothing  but  rudiments,  that  is,  with  the  chief  of  things  and  words, 
or  with  the  grounds  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  whole  language,  and  of  all  our 
understanding  about  things."  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  word  "  train- 
ing "  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  by  modern  educationists. 

The  Uselessnesa  of  bare  Rules  of  Grammar. — "You  that  have  the  care  of  little 
children,  do  not  trouble  their  thoughts  and  clog  their  memories  with  bare  gram- 
mar rudiments,  which  to  them  are  harsh  in  getting,  and  fluid  in  retaining;  be- 
cause, indeed,  to  them  they  signify  nothing,  but  a  mere  swimming  notion  of  a 
general  term,  which  they  know  not  what  it  meaneth,  till  they  comprehend  par-f 
ticulars.  For  rules,  consisting  of  generalities,  are  delivered,  as  I  may  say,  at  the 
third  band,  presuming  first  the  things  and  then  the  words  to  be  already  appre- 
hended, touching  which  they  are  made." 

Teacher's  entire  Dependence  upon  God's  Blessing. — "  And  I  pray  God,  the  foun- 
tain and  giver  of  all  wisdom,  that  hath  bestowed  upon  us  this  gift  of  teaching 
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so  to  inspire  and  direct  us  by  his  grace,  that  we  may  train  up  children  in  his 
fear,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  and  then,  no 
doubt,  our  teaching,  and  their  learning  of  other  things  Subordinate  to  these, 
will  by  the  assistance  of  His  Blessed  Spirit  make  them  able  and  willing  to  do 
Him  faithful  service  both  in  Church  and  Commonwealth,  as  long  as  they  lire 
here,  that  so  they  may  be  eternally  blessed  with  Him  hereafter.  This  I  beseech 
you  beg  for  me  and  mine,  as  I  shall  dally  do  for  you  and  yours,  at  the  throne  of 
God's  heavenly  grace ;  and  remain  while  I  live  ready  to  serve  you,  as  I  truly 
love  and  honor  you,  and  labor  willingly  in  the  same  profession  with  you.  t 
From  my  school  in  Lothbury,  London,  Jan.  26th,  1658. 

Charles  Hoole." 
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Chapter  L — How  a  child  may  be  helped  in  the  first  pronunciation  of  his  Utters. 

My  aim  being  to  discover  the  old  Art  of  Teaching:  School,  and  how  it  may  be 
improved  in  every  part  suitable  to  the  years  and  capacities  of  such  children  as 
are  now  commonly  taught,  I  shall  first  begin  my  discourse  concernidg  a  Petty 
School ;  and  here  or  elsewhere  I  shall  not  busy  myself  or  reader  about  what  a 
child  of  an  extraordinary  towardliness,  and  having  a  teacher  at  home,  may  at- 
tain unto,  and  in  how  short  a  space,  but  only  show  how  a  multitude  of  various 
wits  may  be  taught  all  together  with  abundance  of  profit  and  delight  to  every 
one,  which  is  the  proper  and  main  work  of  our  ordinary  schools. 

Whereas,  then,  it  is  usual  in  cities  and  greater  towns  to  put  children  to  school 
about  four  or  five  years  of  age,  and  in  country  villages,  because  of  further  dis- 
tance, not  till  about  six  or  seven,  I  conceive  the  sooner  a  child  is  put  to  school 
the  better  it  is,  both  to  prevent  ill  habits  which  are  got  by  play  and  idleness, 
and  to  inure  him  betimes  to  affect  learning  and  well  doing.  Not  to  say,  how 
the  great  uncertainty  of  parents'  lives  should  make  them  careful  of  their  chil- 
dren's early  education,  which  is  like  to  be  the  beet  part  of  their  patrimony, 
whatever' good  thing  else  they  may  leave  them  in  this  world. 

I  observe  that  betwixt  three  and  four  years  of  age  a  child  hath  great  propen- 
sity to  peep  into  a  book,  and  then  is  the  most  seasonable  time  (if  conveniences 
may  be  had  otherwise)  for  him  to  begin  to  learn ;  and  though  perhaps  then  he 
can  not  speak  so  very  distinctly,  yet  the  often  pronunciation  of  his  letters  will 
be  a  means  to  help  his  speech,  especially  if  one  take  notice  in  what  organ  or  in- 
strument he  is  most  defective,  and  exercise  him  chiefly  in  those  letters  which 
belong  unto  it 

Now  there  are  five  organs  or  instruments  of  speech,  in  the  right  hitting  of 
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which,  as  the  breath  moveth  from  within  through  the  mouth,  a  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  every  letter  is  made,  viz.,  the  lips,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  throat ;  according  to  which  if  one  rank  the  twenty-four  letters 
of  our  English  alphabet,  he  shall  find  that  A,  E,  I,  0,  U  proceed  by  degrees 
from  the  throat,  along  betwixt  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  to  the  lips 
contracted,  and  that  Y  is  somewhat  like  I,  being  pronounced  with  other  letters; 
but  if  it  be  named  by  itself,  it  requireth  some  motion  of  the  lips.  B,  F,  M,  P,  w*, 
and  V  consonants  belong  to  the  lips,  C,  S,  X,  Z  to  the  teeth,  D,  L,  K,  T,  R  to 
the  tongue,  B,  H,  K,  Q  to  the  roof  of  ttfe  mouth.  But  the  sweet  and  natural 
pronunciation  of  them  is  gotten  rather  by  imitation  than  precept,  and  therefore 
the  teacher  must  be  careful  to  give  every  letter  its  distinct  and  clear  sound,  that 
the  child  may  get  it  from  his  voice,  and  be  sure  to  make  the  child  open  his 
mouth  well  as  he  uttereth  a  letter,  lest  otherwise  he  drown  or  hinder  the  sound 
of  it.  For  I  have  heard  some  foreigners  to  blame  us  Englishmen  for  neglecting 
this  mean  to  a  plain  and  audible  speaking,  saying,  that  the  cause  why  we  gen- 
erally do  not  speak  so  fully  as  they,  proceeded  from  an  ill  habit  of  mumbling, 
which  children  got  at  their  first  learning  to  read,  which  it  was  their  care  there- 
fore to  prevent  or  remedy  betimes,  and  so  it  should  be  ours,  seeing  pronuncia- 
tion is  that  that  sets  out  a  man,  and  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  make  one  an  orator. 

II. — How  a  child  may  he  taught  with  delight  to  know  all  his  letters  in  a  very 
HUle  time. 

The  usual  way  to  begin  with  a  child,  when  he  is  first  brought  to  school,  is  to 
teach  him  to  know  his  letters  in  the  hornbook,  where  he  is  made  to  run  over 
all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  or  Christ-cross-row,  both  forward  and  backward, 
until  he  can  tell  any  one  of  them  which  is  pointed  at,  and  that  in  the  English 
character. 

This  course  we  see  hath  been  very  effectual  in  a  short  time  with  some  more 
ripe-witted  children ;  but  others  of  a  slower  apprehension  (as  the  most  and  best 
commonly  are)  have  been  thus  learning  a  whole  year  together,  and  though  they 
have  been  much  chid  and  beaten  too  for  want  of  heed,  could  scarce  tell  six  of 
their  letters  at  twelve  months'  end,  who,  if  they  had  been  taught  in  a  way  more 
agreeable  to  their  mean  apprehensions,  (which  might  have  wrought  more  readily 
upon  the  senses,  and  affected  their  minds  with  what  they  did,)  would  doubtless 
have  learned  as  cheerfully  if  not  as  fast  as  the  quickest 

I  shall  therefore  mention  sundry  ways  that  have  been  taken  to  make  a  child 
know  his  letters  readily,  out  of  which  the  discreet  teacher  may  choose  what  is 
most  likely  to  suit  with  his  learner. 

I  have  known  some  that  (according  to  Mr.  Brinsley's  direction)  have  taught 
little  ones  to  pronounce  all  the  letters,  and  to  spell  pretty  well  before  they  knew 
one  letter  in  a  book ;  and  this  they  did,  by  making  the  child  to  sound  the  five 
vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  «,  like  so  many  bells  upon  his  finger's  ends,  and  to  say  which 
finger  was  such  or  such  a  vowel,  by  changes;  then  putting  single  consonants 
before  the  vowels,  (leaving  the  hardest  of  them  till  the  last,)  and  teaching  him 
how  to  utter  them  both  at  once,  as  va,  ve,  vi,  w,  vu,  da,  <fe,  di,  do,  du;  and 
again,  by  putting  the  vowels  before  a  consonant,  to  make  him  say,  as,  e#,  «,  Off, 
wy  ad,  ed,  ia\  od,  ud\  Thus  they  have  proceeded  from  syllables  of  two  or  three, 
or  more  letters,  till  a  child  hath  been  pretty  nimble  in  the  most  But  this  is 
rather  to  be  done  in  a  private  house  than  a  public  school ;  however  this  man- 
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ner  of  exercise  now  and  then  amongst  little  scholars  will  make  their  lessons 
more  familiar  to  them. 

The  greatest  trouble  at  the  first  entrance  of  children  is  to  teach  them  how  to 
know  their  letters  one  from  another  when  they  see  them  in  the  book  altogether; 
for  the  greatness  of  their  number  and  variety  of  shape  do  puzzle  young  wits  to 
difference  them,  and  the  sense  can  but  be  intent  upon  one  single  object  at  once, 
so  as  to  take  its  impression  and  commit  it  to  the  imagination  and  memory. 
Some  have  therefore  begun  but  with  one  single  letter,  and  after  they  have  showed 
it  to  the  child  in  the  alphabet,  have  made  him  to  find  the  same  any  where  else  in 
the  book  till  he  knew  that  perfectly ;  and  then  they  have  proceeded  to  another 
in  like  manner,  and  so  gone  through  the  rest 

Some  have  contrived  a  piece  of  ivory  with  twenty-four  flats  or  squares,  in 
every  one  of  which  was  engraven  a  several  letter,  and  by  playing  with  a  child 
in  throwing  this  upon  a  table,  and  showing  him  the  letter  only  which  lay  upper- 
most, have  in  a  few  days  taught  him  the  whole  alphabet. 

Some  have  got  twenty-four  pieces  of  ivory  cut  in  the  shape  of  dice,  with  a 
letter  engraven  upon  each  of  them,  and  with  these  they  have  played  at  vacant 
hours  with  a  child  till  he  hath  known  them  all  distinctly.  They  begin  first 
with  one,  then  with  two,  afterwards  with  more  letters  at  once  as  the  child  got 
knowledge  of  them.  To  teach  him  likewise  to  spell,  they  would  place  conso- 
nants before  or  after  a  vowel,  and  then  join  more  letters  together  so  as  to 
make  a  word,  and  sometimes  divide  it  into  syllables,  to  be  parted  or  put  to* 
gether.  Now  this  kind  of  letter  sport  may  be  profitably  permitted  among  be- 
ginners in  a  school,  and  instead  of  ivory,  they  may  have  white  bits  of  board,  or 
small  shreds  of  paper  or  pasteboard,  or  parchment  with  a  letter  written  upon 
each  to  play  withal  amongst  themselves. 

Some  have  made  pictures  in  a  little  book,  or  upon  a  scroll  of  paper  wrapped 
upon  two  sticks  within  a  box  of  isinglass,  and  by  each  picture  have  made  three 
sorts  of  that  letter  with  which  its  name  beginneth;  but  those  being  too  many 
at  once  for  a  child  to  take  notice  of,  have  proved  not  so  useful  as  was  intended. 
Some  likewise  have  had  pictures  and  letters  printed  in  this  manner  on  the 
backside  of  a  pack  of  cards  to  entice  children,  that  naturally  love  that  sport,  to 
the  love  of  learning  their  books. 

Some  have  written  a  letter  in  a  great  character  upon  a  card,  or  chalked  it  out 
upon  a  trencher,  and  by  telling  a  child  what  it  was,  and  letting  him  strive  to 
make  the  like,  have  imprinted  it  quickly  in  his  memory,  and  so  the  rest  one 
after  another. 

One  having  a  son  of  two  years  and  a  half  old,  that  could  but  even  go  about 
the  house,  and  utter  some  few  gibberish  words  in  a  broken  manner,  observing* 
him  one  day  above  the  rest  to  be  busied  about  shells  and  sticks,  and  such  like 
toys,  which  himself  had  laid  together  in  a  chair,  and  to  miss  any  one  that  was 
taken  from  him  he  saw  not  how,  and  to  seek  for  it  about  the  house,  became 
very  desirous  to  make  experiment  what  that  child  might  presently  attain  to  in 
point  of  learning.  Thereupon  he  devised  a  little  wheel,  with  all  the  capital  Ro- 
man letters  made  upon  a  paper  to  wrap  round  about  it,  and  fitted  it  to  turn  in  a 
little  round  box,  which  had  a  hole  so  made  in  the  side  of  it,  that  only  one  letter 
might  be  seen  to  peep  out  at  once.  This  he  brought  to  the  child,  and  showed 
him  only  the  letter  0,  and  told  him  what  it  was.  The  child  being  overjoyed 
with  his  new  gambol,  catcheth  the  box  out  of  his  father's  hand,  and  runs  with 
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it  to  his  playfellow  a  year  younger  than  himself  and  in  his  broken  language 
tells  him  there  was  "an  0,  an  0."  And  when  the  other  asked  him  where,  he 
said,  u  In  a  hole,  in  a  hole,"  and  showed  it  him ;  which  the  lesser  child  then 
took  such  notice  of,  as  to  know  it  again  ever  after  from  all  the  other  letters. 
And  thus  by  playing  with  the  box,  and  inquiring  concerning  any  letter  that 
appeared  strange  to  him  what  it  was,  the  child  learned  all  the  letters  o^the 
alphabet  in  eleven  days,  being  in  this  ABC  character,  and  would  take  pleas* 
ure  to  Bhow  them  in  any  book  to  any  of  his  acquaintance  that  came  next  By 
this  instance  you  may  see  what  a  propensity  there  is  in  nature  betimes  to  learn- 
ing, could  but  the  teachers  apply  themselves  to  their  young  scholars'  tenuity ; 
and  how  by  proceeding  in  a  clear  and  facile  method  that  all  may  apprehend, 
every  one  may  benefit  more  or  less  by  degrees.  According  to  these  contriv- 
ances to  forward  children,  I  have  published  a  New  Primer;  in  the  first  leaf 
whereof  I  have  set  the  Roman  capitals,  (because  that  character  is  now  most  in 
use,  and  those  letters  the  most  easy  to  be  learned,)  and  have  joined  therewith 
the  pictures  or  images  of  some  things  whose  names  begin  with  that  letter,  by 
which  a  child's  memory  may  be  helped  to  remember  how  to  call  his  letters,  as 
A  for  an  ape,  B  for  a  bear,  Ac.  This  hieroglyphical  device  doth  so  affect  chil- 
dren, (who  are  generally  forward  to  communicate  what  they  know,)  that  I  have 
observed  them  to  teach  others,  that  could  not  so  readily  learn,  to  know  all  the 
letters  in  a  few  hours'  space,  by  asking  them  what  A  stands  for?  and  so  con- 
cerning other  letters  backward  and  forward,  or  as  they  best  liked. 

Thus  when  a  child  hath  got  the  names  of  his  letters,' and  their  several  shapes 
withal  in  a  playing  manner,  he  may  be  easily  taught  to  distinguish  them  in  the 
following  leaf)  which  containeth  first  the-greater  and  then  the  small  Roman  char- 
acters, to  be  learned  by  five  at  once  or  more,  as  the  child  is  able  to  remember 
them ;  other  characters  I  would  have  forborne  till  one  be  well  acquainted  with 
these,  because  so  much  variety  at  the  first  doth  but  amaze  young  wits,  and  our 
English  characters  (for  the  most  part)  are  very  obscure,  and  more  hard  to  be 
imprinted  in  the  memory.  And  thus  much  for  learning  to  know  letters;  we 
shall  next  (and  according  to  order  in  teaching)  proceed  to  an  easy  way  of  dis- 
tinct spelling. 

III. — How  to  teach  a  child  to  spell  distinctly. 

The  common  way  of  teaching  a  child  to  spell  is,  after  he  knows  the  letters  in 
his  alphabet,  to  initiate  him  in  those  few  syllables,  which  consist  of  one  vowel 
before  a  consonant,  as  aft,  eft,  ift,  oft,  uft,  Ac,  or  of  one  vowel  after  a  consonant, 
as  fta,  fte,  fti,  fto,  ftu,  Ac.,  in  the  hornbook,  and  thence  to  proceed  with  him  by 
little  and  little  to  the  bottom  of  the  book,  hearing  him  twice  or  thrice  over  till 
he  can  say  his  lesson,  and  then  putting  him  to  a  new  one. 

In  which  course  I  have  known  some  more  apt  children  to  have  profited  pretty 
well,  but  scarce  one  often,  when  they  have  gone  through  the  book,  to  be  able 
to  spell  a  word  that  is  not  in  it.  And  some  have  been  certain  years  daily  ex- 
ercised saying  lessons  therein,  who,  after  much  endeavor  spent,  have  been  ac- 
counted mere  blockheads,  and  rejected  altogether  as  incapable  to  learn  any 
thing;  whereas,  some  teachers  that  have  assayed  a  more  familiar  way,  have 
professed  that  they  have  not  met  with  any  such  thing  as  a  dunce  amid  a  great 
multitude  of  little  scholars. 

Indeed,  it  is  Tully's  observation  of  old,  and  Erasmus1  assertion  of  later  years, 
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that  it  is  as  natural  for  a  child  to  learn,  as  it  is  for  a  beast  to  go,  a  bird  to  fly,  or 
a  fish  to  swim,  and  I  verily  believe  it;  for  the  nature  of  man  is  restlessly  de- 
sirous to  know  things,  and  were  discouragements  taken  oat  of  the  way,  and 
meet  help  afforded  young  learners,  they  would  doubtless  go  on  with  a  great 
deal  more  cheerfulness,  and  make  more  proficiency  at  their  books  than  usually 
they  do.  And  could  the  master  have  the  discretion  to  make  their  lessons  fa- 
miliar to  them,  children  would  as  much  delight  in  being  busied  about  them,  as 
in  any  other  sport,  if  too  long  continuance  at  them  might  not  make  them  tedious. 

Amongst  those  that  have  gone  a  readier  way  to  reading,  I  shall  only  mention 
Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Robinson,  the  latter  of  whom  I  have  known  to  have  taught 
little  children  not  much  above  four  years  old  to  read  distinctly  in  the  Bible,  in 
six  weeks'  time  or  under;  their  books  are  to  be  bad  in  print,  but  every  one 
hath  not  the  art  to  use  them.  And  Mr.  Coote's  Engluh  Schoolmaster  seems 
rather  to  be  fitted  for  one  that  is  a  master  indeed  than  for  a  scholar. 

Besides  the  way  then  which  is  usual,  you  may  (if  you  think  good)  make  use 
of  that  which  I  have  set  down  in  the  New  Primer  to  help  little  ones  to  spell 
readily,  and  it  is  this: 

1.  Lot  a  child  be  well  acquainted  with  his  vowels,  and  made  to  pronounce 
them  fully  by  themselves,  because  they  are  able  to  make  a  perfect  sound  alone. 

2.  Teach  him  to  give  the  true  value  or  force  of  the  consonants,  and  to  take 
notice  how  imperfectly  they  sound,  except  a  vowel  be  joined  with  them.  Both 
these  are  set  apart  by  themselves. 

3.  Proceed  to  syllables  made  of  one  consonant  set  before  a  vowel,  (section  6,) 
and  let  him  join  the  true  force  of  the  consonant  with  the  perfect  sound  of  the 
rowel,  as  to  say  ba,  be,  bi,  bo,  bu,  Ac.  Yet  it  were  good  to  leave  ea,  ce,ci, 
co,  cu,  and  ga,  ge,  gi,  go,  gu,  to  the  last,  because  the  value  of  the  consonant  in 
the  second  and  third  syllables  doth  differ  from  that  in  the  rest 

4.  Then  exercise  him  in  syllables  made  of  one  vowel  set  before  one  conso- 
nant, (section  6,)  as  to  say  ab,  eb,  ib,  ob,  ub,  Ac.,  till  he  can  spell  any  syllable  of 
two  letters  backward  or  forward,  as  ba,  be,  bi.  bo,  bu;  ab,  eb,  ib,  ob,  ub ;  bo,  ab; 
be,  eb;  bi,ib;  bo,ob;  bu,ub;  and  so  in  all  the  rest,  comparing  one  with  another. 

5.  And  if  to  any  one  of  these  syllables  you  add  a  letter,  and  teach  him  how 
to  join  it  in  sound  with  the  rest,  you  will  make  him  more  ready  in  spelling;  as 
if  before  ab  you  put  b,  and  teach  him  to  say  bob;  if  after  ba  you  put  d,  and  let 
him  pronounce  it  bad,  he  will  quickly  be  able  to  join  a  letter  with  any  of  the 
rest,  as  nip,  pin,  but,  tub,  to. 

To  inure  your  young  scholar  to  any,  even  the  hardest  syllable,  in  an  easy 
way, 

1.  Practice  him  in  the  joining  of  consonants  that  begin  syllables  (section  7) 
so  that  he  may  give  their  joint  forces  at  once ;  thus 

.  Having  showed  him  to  sound  W  or  br  together,  make  him  pronounce  them, 
and  a  vowel  with  them,  bla,  bra,  ble,  bre,  and  so  in  any  of  the  rest 

2.  Then  practice  him  likewise  in  consonants  that  end  syllables,  (section  8 ;) 
make  him'  first  to  give  the  force  of  the  joined  consonants,  and  then  to  put  the 
vowels  before  them ;  as  bk  with  the  vowels  before  tbem  sound  able,  eble,  tWe, 
olle,  uble,  to  all  of  which  you  may  pqsfix  other  consonants  and  change  them  into 
words  of  one  syllable,  as  fable,  peble,  bible,  noble,  bubble,  with  a  b  inserted  or  the 
like.  Where  observe  that  e  in  the  end  of  many  syllables,  being  silent,  doth 
qualify  the  sound  of  the  foregoing  vowel,  so  as  to  make  words  different  from 
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those  that  have  not  e;  as  you  may  see  made  differeth  quite  from  mad,  bete  from 
bet,  pipe  from  pip}  sope  from  sop,  and  cube  from  cub.  Whereby  I  think  them 
in  an  error  that  leave  out  e  in  the  end  of  words,  and  them  that  in  pronouncing 
it  make  two  syllables  of  one,  in  stable,  bible,  people,  Ac.,  which  judicious  Mr. 
If ulcaster  will  not  allow. 

In  this  exercise  of  spelling  you  may  do  well  sometimes  to  make  all  the  young 
beginners  stand  together,  and  pose  them  one  by  one  in  all  sorts  of  syllables,  till 
they  be  perfect  in  any ;  and  to  make  them  delight  therein, 

1.  Let  them  spell  many  syllables  together  which  differ  only  in  one  letter,  as 
and,  band,  hand,  land,  sand. 

2.  Teach  them  to  frame  any  word  of  one  syllable,  by  joining  any  of  the  con- 
sonants which  go  before  vowels,  with  those  that  are  used  to  follow  vowels,  and 
putting  in  vowels  betwixt  them,  as  black,  block;  clack,  clock. 

And  this  they  may  do  afterward  amongst  themselves,  having  several  loose 
letters  made  and  given  them  to  compose  or  divide  in  a  sporting  manner,  which 
I  may  rightly  term  the  letter  sport. 

When  a  child  has  become  expert  in  joining  consonants  with  the  vowels,  then 
take  him  to  the  diphthongs,  (section  9,)  and  there 

1.  Teach  him  the  natural  force  of  a  diphthong,  (which  consists  of  two  vowels 
joined  together,)  and  make  him  sound  it  distinctly  by  itself,  as  at,  ei,  Ac. 

2.  Let  him  see  how  it  is  joined  with  other  letters,  and  learn  to  give  its  pro- 
nunciation with  them,  minding  him  how  the  same  diphthong  differs  from  itself 
sometimes  in  its  sound,  and  which  of  the  two  vowels  in  it  hath  the  greatest 
power  in  pronunciation,  as  in  people,  e  seemeth  to  drown  the  o. 

And  besides  those  words  in  the  book,  you  may  add  others  of  your  own,  till 
by  many  examples  the  child  doth  well  apprehend  your  meaning,  so  that  he  can 
boldly  adventure  to  imitate  you,  and  practice  himself 

Thus  after  a  child  is  thoroughly  exercised  in  the  true  sounding  of  the  vowels 
and  consonants  together,  let  him  proceed  to  the  spelling  of  words,  first  of  one 
syllable,  (section  10,)  then  of  two,  (section  11,)  then  of  three,  (section  12,)  then 
of  four,  (section  13.)  in  all  of  which  let  him  be  taught  how  to  utter  every  sylla- 
ble by  itself  truly  and  fully,  and  be  sure  to  speak  out  the  last.  But  in  words 
of  more  syllables,  let  him  learn  and  part  them  according  to  these  profitable 
rules: 

1.  An  English  syllable  may  sometimes  consist  of  eight  letters,  but  never  of 
more,  as  strength. 

2.  In  words  that  have  many  syllables,  the  consonant  between  two  vowels 
belongeth  to  the  latter  of  them,  as  hu^mi-U-tie, 

3.  Consonants  which  are  joined  in  the  beginning  of  words  are  not  to  be 
parted  in  the  middle  of  them,  as  my-ste-ry. 

4.  Consonants  which  are  not^joined  in  the  beginning  of  words  are  to  be  parted 
in  the  middle  of  them,  as  for-get-fuLness. 

5.  If  a  consonant  be  doubled  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  the  first  belongs  to  the 
foregoing  syllable,  and  the  latter  to  the  following,  as  posses-si-on. 

6.  In  compound  words,  every  part  which  belongeth  to  the  single  words  must 
be  set  by  itself  as  m-a-bUli-ty.  • 

And  these  rules  have  I  here  set  down  to  inform  the  less  skillful  teacher  how 
he  is  to  guide  his  learner,  than  to  puzzle  a  child  about  them,  who  is  not  yet  so 
well  able  to  comprehend  them. 
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I  have  also  divided  those  words  in  the  book,  to  let  children  see  how  they 
ought  to  divide  other  polysyllable  words,  in  which  they  must  always* be  very 
careful  (as  I  said)  to  sound  out  the  last  syllable  very  fully. 

To  enable  a  child  the  better  to  pronounce  any  word  he  meets  withal  in  read- 
ing, I  have  set  down  some,  more  bard  for  pronunciation,  (section  14,)  in  often 
reading  over  which  he  may  be  exercised  to  help  his  utterance ;  and  the  master 
may  add  more  at  his  own  discretion,  till  he  see  that  his  willing  scholar  doth  not 
stick  in  spelling  any,  be  it  never  so  hard. 

And  that  the  child  may  not  be  amused  with  any  thing  in  his  book  when  he 
Cometh  to  read.  I  would  have  him  made  acquainted  with  the  pauses,  (section 
15,)  with  the  figures,  (section  16,)  numeral  letters,  (section  17,)  quotations  (sec- 
tion 18)  and  abbreviations,  (section  19,)  which  being  but  a  work  of  a  few  hours' 
space,  may  easily  be  performed  after  he  can  readily  spell,  which  when  he  can 
do,  he  may  profitably  be  put  to  reading,  but  not  before;  for  I  observed  it  a 
great  defect  in  some  of  Mr.  Robinson's  scholars,  (whose  way  was  to  teach  to 
read  presently  without  any  spelling  at  all,)  that  when  they  were  at  a  loss  about 
a  word,  they  made  an  imperfect  confused  sound  in  giving  the  force  of  the  con- 
sonants, which  if  they  once  missed,  they  knew  not  which  way  to  help  them- 
selves to  find  what  the  word  was;  whereas,  if  after  a  child  know  his  letters,  he 
be  taught  to  gather  them  into  just  syllables,  and  by  the  joining  of  syllables  to- 
gether to  frame  a  word,  (which  as  it  is  the  most  ancient,  so  certainly  it  is  the 
most  natural  method  of  teaching,)  he  will  soon  be  able,  if  he  stick  at  any  word 
in  reading,  by  the  naming  of  its  letters  and  pronouncing  of  its  syllables,  to  say 
what  it  is,  and  then  he  may  boldly  venture  to  read  without  spelling  at  all, 
touching  the  gaining  of  a  habit  whereof  I  shall  proceed  to  say  somewhat  in  the 
next  chapter. 

IV. — How  a  child  may  be  taught  to  read  any  English  book  perfectly. 

The  ordinary  way  to  teach  children  to  read  is,  after  they  have  got  some 
knowledge  of  their  letters,  and  a  smattering  of  some  syllables  and  words  in  the 
hornbook,  to  turn  them  into  the  A  B  C  or  Primer,  and  therein  to  snake  them 
name  the  letters  and  spell  the  words,  till  by  often  use  they  can  pronounce  (at 
least)  the  shortest  words  at  the  first  sight. 

This  method  takes  with  those  of  prompter  wits;  but  many  of  more  slow  ca- 
pacities, not  finding  any  thing  to  affect  and  so  make  them  heed  what  they 
learn,  go  on  remissly  from  lesson  to  lesson,  and  are  not  much  more  able  to  read 
when  they  have  ended  their  book  than  when  they  begun  it.  Besides,  the 
ABC  being  now  (I  may  suy)  generally  thrown  aside,  and  the  ordinary  Primer 
not  printed,  and  the  very  fundamentals  of  Christian  religion  (which  were  wont 
to  be  contained  in  those  books,  and  were  commonly  taught  children  at  home  by 
heart  before  they  went  to  school)  with  sundry  people  (almost  in  all  places) 
Blighted,  the  matter  which  is  taught  in  most  books  now  in  use  is  not  so  familiar 
to  them,  and  therefore  not  so  easy  for  children  to  learn. 

But  to  hold  still  to  the  sure  foundation,  I  have  caused  the  Lord's  Prayer,  (sec- 
tion 20,)  the  Creed,  (section  21,)  and  the  Ten  Commandments  (section  23)  to  be 
printed  in  the  Roman  character,  that  a  child  having  learned  already  to  know 
his  letters  and  how  to  spell,  may  also  be  initiated  to  read  by  them,  which  he 
will  do  the  more  cheerfully  if  he  be  also  instructed  at  home  to  say  them  by 
heart 
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As  he  reads  these,  I  would  have  a  child  name  what  words  ne  can  at  first 
sight,  and  what  he  can  not,  to  spell  them,  and  to  take  notice  what  pauses  and 
numbers  are  in  his  lesson,  and  to  go  over  them  often,  till  he  can  tell  any  tittle 
in  them,  either  in  or  without  the  book. 

When  he  is  thus  well  entered  in  the  Roman  character,  I  would  have  him 
made  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  characters  now  in  use,  (section  23,)  which 
will  be  easily  done  by  comparing  one  with  another,  and  reading  over  those  sen- 
tences, psalms,  thanksgivings,  and  prayers  (which  are  printed  in  greater  and 
less  characters  of  sundry  sorts)  till  he  have  them  pretty  well  by  heart. 

Thus  having  all  things  which  concern  reading  English  made  familiar  to  him, 
he  may  attain  to  a  perfect  habit  of  it,  1,  by  reading  The  Single  PlsdUer;  2.  The 
Psalms  in  Meter;  3.  T/te  School  of  Good  Manners,  or  such  other  like  easy  books 
which  may  both  profit  and  delight  him.  Ail  of  which  I  would  wish  he  may  read 
over  at  least  thrice,  to  make  the  matter  as  well  as  the  words  leave  an  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind.  If  any  where  he  stick  at  any  word  (as  seeming  too  hard) 
let  him  mark  it  with  a  pin,  or  the  dint  of  his  nail,  and  by  looking  upon  it  again 
he  will  remember  it 

When  he  can  read  any  whit  readily,  let  him  begin  the  Bible  and  read  over 
the  book  of  Genesis  (and  other  remarkable  histories  in  other  places  of  Scripture 
which  are  most  likely  to  delight  him)  by  a  chapter  at  a  time;  but  acquaint  him 
ft  little  with  the  matter  beforehand,  for  that  will  entice  him  to  read  it,  and  make 
him  more  observant  of  what  he  reads.  After  he  hath  read,  ask  him  such  gen- 
eral questions  out  of  the  story  as  are  most  easy  for  him  to  answer,  and  he  will 
the  better  remember  it.  I  have  known  some,  that  by  hiring  a  child  to  read  two 
or  three  chapters  a  day,  and  to  get  so  many  verses  of  it  by  heart,  have  made 
them  admirable  proficients,  and  that  betimes,  in  the  Scriptures,  which  was  Tim- 
othy's excellency  and  his  grandmother's  great  commendation.  Let  him  now 
take  liberty  to  exercise  himself  in  any  English  book  (so  the  matter  of  it  be  but 
honest)  till  be  can  perfectly  read  in  any  place  of  a  book  that  is  offered  him ;  and 
when  he  can  do  this,  I  adjudge  him  fit  to  enter  into  a  grammar  school  but  not 
before.      « 

For  thus  learning  to  read  English  perfectly,  I  allow  two  or  three  years1  time, 
so  that  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  a  child  may  begin  Latin. 

V . —  Wherein  children,  for  whom  the  Latin  tongue  is  thought  to  be  unnecessary, 
are  to  be  employed  after  they  can  read  English  well 

It  is  a  fond  conceit  of  many  that  have  either  not  attained,  or  by  their  own 
negligence  have  utterly  lost  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue,  to  think  it  altogether 
unnecessary  for  such  children  to  learn  it  as  are  intended  for  trades,  or  to  be 
kept  as  drudges  at  home,  or  employed  about  husbandry.  For  first,  there  are 
few  children  but  (in  their  playing  yeaip,  and  before  they  can  be  capable  of  ant 
serious  employment  in  the  meanest  calling  that  is)  may  be  so  far  grounded  in 
the  Latin  as  to  find  that  little  smattering  they  have  of  it  to  be  of  singular  use  to 
them,  both  for  the  understanding  of  the  English  authors  (which  abound  nowa- 
days with  borrowed  words)  and  the  holding  of  discourse  with  a  sort  of  men 
that  delight' to  flaunt  it  in  Latin. 

Secondly,  Besides  I  have  heard  it  spoken  to  the  great  commendation  of  some 
countries  where  care  is  had  for  the  well  education  of  children,  that  every  peas- 
ant (almost)  is  able  to  discourse  with  a  stranger  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  why 
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may  not  we  here  in  England  obtain  the  like  praise  if  we  did  but,  as  they,  con- 
tinue our  children  at  the  Latin  school  till  they  be  well  acquainted  with  that 
language,  and  thereby  better  fitted  for  any  calling. 

Thirdly,  And  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  non-improvement  of  children's 
time  after  they  can  read  English  any  whit  well  throweth  open  a  gap  to  all  loose 
kinds  of  behavior;  for  being  then  (as  it  is  too  commonly  to  be  seen,  especially 
with  the  poorer  sort)  taken  from  the  school,  and  permitted  to  run  wild,  up  and 
down,  without  any  control,  they  adventure  to  commit  all*  manner  of  lewdness, 
and  so  become  a  shame  and  dishonor  to  their  friends  and  country. 

If  these  or  the  like  reasons  therefore  might  prevail  to  pereuade  them  that 
have  a  prejudice  against  Latin,  I  would  advise  that  all  children  might  be  put  to 
the  grammar  school  so  soon  as  they  can  read  English  well,  and  suffered  to  con- 
tinue at  it  till  some  honest  calling  invite  them  thence;  but  if  not,  I  would  wish 
them  rather  to  forbear  it  than  to  become  there  a,  hindrance  to  others,  whose 
work  it  is  to  learn  that  profitable  language.  And  that  they  may  not  squander ' 
away  their  time  in  idleness,  it  were  good  if  they  were  put  to  a  writing-school 
where  they  might  be,  first,  helped  to  keep  their  English  by  reading  a  chapter 
(at  least)  once  a  day;  and  second,  taught  to  write  a  fair  hand;  and  thirdly, 
afterward  exercised  in  arithmetic  and  such  preparative  arts  as  may  make  them 
completely  fit  to  undergo  any  ordinary  calling.  And  being  thus  trained  up  in  a 
way  of  discipline,  they  will  afterward  prove  more  easily  pliable  to  their  master's 
commands. 

Now,  forasmuch  as  few  grammar  schools  of  note  will  admit  children  into  them 
till  they  have  learned  their  Accidents,  the  teaching  of  that  book  also  becometh 
for  the  most  part  a  work  for  a  Petty  School,  where  many  that  undertake  to 
teach  it,  being  altogether  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue,  do  sorrily  perform  that 
task,  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  about  it  to  little  or  no  purpose.  I  would 
have  that  book  therefore  by  such  let  alone  and  left  to  the  grammar  school  as 
most  fitting  to  be  taught  there  only,  because  it  is  intended  as  an  introduction  of 
grammar  to  guide  children  in  a  way  of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  Latin, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  grammar  art  are  most  deeply  concerned  to  make  use  of 
it  for  that  end.  And  instead  of  the  Accidents,  which  they  do  neither  understand 
nor  profit  by,  they  may  be  benefited  in  reading  orthodoxal  catechisms  and  other 
books  that  may  instruct  them  in  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  such  as  The  Practice 
of  Piety,  The  Practice  of  Quietness,  The  Whole  thrty  of  Man;  and  afterward  in 
other  delightful  books,  of  English  history,  as  The  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of 
poetry,  as  Herberts  Poems, 'Quarts  Emblems;  and  by  this  means  they  will  gain 
such  a  habit  and  delight  in  reading  as  to  make  it  their  chief  recreation  when 
liberty  is  afforded  them.  And  their  acquaintance  with  good  books  will  (by 
God's  blessing)  be  a  means  so  to  sweeten  their  (otherwise  sour)  natures,  that 
they  may  live  comfortably  towards  themselves,  and  amiably  converse  with  other 
persons. 

Yet  if  the  teacher  of  a  Petty  School  have  a  pretty  good  understanding  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  he  may  the  better  adventure  to  teach  the  Accidents,  and  proceed 
in  doing  so  with  far  more  ease  and  profit  to  himself  and  learner,  if  he  observe  a 
sure  method  of  grounding  his  children  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  pre- 
paring them  to  speak  and  write  familiar  Latin,  which  I  shall  hereafter  discover, 
having  first  set  down  somewhat  how  to  remedy  that  defect  in  reading  English 
with  which  the  grammar  schools  are  very  much  troubled,  especially  where  there 
is  not  a  good  Petty  School  to  discharge  that  work  aforehand.    And  before  I 
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proceed  further,  I  will  express  my  mind  in  tbe  text  two  chapters  touching  the 
erecting  of  a  Petty  School,  too.  how  it  may  probably  flourish  by  good  order  and 
discipline. 

VI.— Of  the  founding  of  a  Petty  School 

The  Petty  School  is  the  place  where,  indeed,  the  first  principles  of  all  religion 
and  learning  ought  to  be  taught,  and  therefore  rather  deserveth  that  more  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  the  teachers  of  it  than  that  it  should  be  left  as 
a  work  for  poor  women,  or  others  whose  necessities  compel  them  to  undertake 
it  as  a  mere  shelter  from  beggary. 

Out  of  this  consideration  it  is  (perhaps)  that  some  nobler  spirits,  whom  God 
hath  enriched  with  an  overplus  of  outward  means,  have,  in  some  places  where- 
unto  they  have  been  by  birth  (or  otherwise)  related,  erected  Petty  School-houses, 
and  endowed  them  with  yearly  salaries ;  but  those  are  so  inconsiderate  toward 
the  maintenance  of  a  master  and  his  family,  or  so  overcloyed  with  a  number  of 
free  scholars  to  be  taught  for  nothing,  that  few  men  of  good  parts  will  deign  to 
accept  of  them,  or  continue  at  them  for  any  while,  and  for  this  cause  I  have 
observed  such  weak  foundations  fall  to  nothing. 

Yet  if  any  one  be  desirous  to  contribute  toward  such  an  eminent  work  of 
charity  my  advice  is,  that  he  erect  a  school  and  dwelling-house  together,  about 
the  middle  of  a  market  town,  or  some  populous  country  village,  and  accommo- 
date it  with  a  safe  yard  adjoining  to  it>  if  not  with  an  orchard  or  garden,  and 
that  he  endow  it  with  a  salary  of  (at  least)  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  in  con- 
sideration whereof  all  such  poor  boys  as  can  conveniently  frequent  it  may  be 
taught  gratis,  but  the  more  able  sort  of  neighbors  may  pay  for  their  children's 
teaching  as  if  the  school  was  not  free,  for  they  will  find  it  no  small  advantage  to 
have  such  a  school  amongst  them. 

Such  a  yearly  stipend  and  convenient  dwelling,  with  a  liberty  to  take  young 
children  to  board,  and  to  make  what  advantage  he  can  best  by  other  scholars, 
will  invite  a  man  of  good  parts  to  undertake  the  charge,  and  excite  him  to  the 
diligent  and  constant  performance  of  his  duty,  especially  if  he  be  chosen  into 
the  place  by  three  or  four  honest  and  discreet  trustees,  that  may  have  power 
also  to  remove  him  thence,  if  by  his  uncivil  behavior  or  gross  neglect  he  render 
himself  incapable  to  perform  so  necessary  a  service  to  the  church  and  common- 
wealth. % 

As  for  the  qualifications  of  one  that  is  to  be  the  teacher  of  a  Petty  School,  I 
would  have  him  to  be  a  person  of  a  pious,  sober,  comely  and  discreet  behavior, 
and  tenderly  affectionate  toward  children,  having  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tougue,  and  ability  to  write  a  fair  hand  and  good  skill  in  arithmetic,  and  then 
let  him  move  within  the  compass  of  his  own  orb  so  as  to  teach  all  his  scholars 
(as  they  become  capable)  to  read  English  very  well,  and  afterward  to  write  and 
cast  accounts.  And  let  him  not  meddle  at  all  with  teaching  the  Accidents,  ex- 
cept only  to  some  more  pregnant  wits  which  are  intended  to  be  set  forward  to 
learn  Latin,  and  for  such  be  sure  that  he  ground  them  well,  or  else  dismiss 
them,  as  soon  as  they  can  read  distinctly  and  write  legibly,  to  the  grammar 
school. 

I  should  here  have  closed  my  discourse,  and  shut  up  this  Petty  School,  were 
it  not  that  I  have  received  a  model  for  the  maintaining  of  students  from  a 
worthy  friend's  hand,  (and  one  that  is  most  zealously  and  charitably  addicted 
to  advance  learning,  and  to  help  it  in  its  very  beginning  to  come  forward  to  ite 
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lull  rise,)  by  which  I  am  encouraged  to  address  my  remaii  ing  words  to  the 
godly-minded  trustees  and  subscribers  for  so  good  a  work,  (especially  to  those 
amongst  them  that  know  me  and  my  school  endeavors;)  and  this  I  humbly  re- 
quest of  them,  that  as  they  have  happily  contrived  a  model  for  the  education  of 
students,  and  brought  it  on  a  sudden  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  so  they 
should  also  put  to  their  hands  for  the  improvement  of  school  learning,  without 
which  such  choice  abilities  as  they  aim  at  in  order  to  the  ministry  can  not  pos- 
sibly be  obtained.  And  for  the  first  foundation  of  such  a  work,  I  presume  to 
offer  my  advice,  that  in  some  convenient  places,  within  and  without  the  city, 
there  may  be  Petty  Schools  erected,  according  to  the  number  of  wards,  unto 
which  certain  poor  children  out  of  every  parish  may  be  sent  and  taught  gratis, 
and  all  others  that  please  to  send  their  children  thither  may  have  them  taught 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  be  sure  to  have  them  improved  to  the  utmost  of  what 
they  are  capable.  And  I  am  the  rather  induced  to  propound  |uch  a  thing  be- 
cause that  late  eminent,  Dr.  Bathurst,  lately  deceased,  Mr.  Gouge,  and  some 
others  yet  living  did,  out  of  their  own  good  affection  to  learning,  endeavor  at 
their  own  charge  to  promote  the  like. 

"VTL—  Qf  the  discipline  of  a  Petty  School 

The  sweet  and  orderly  behavior  of  children  addeth  more  credit  to  a  school 
than  due  and  constant  teaching,  because  this  speaketh  to  every  one  that  the 
child  is  well  taught,  though  (perhaps)  he  learn  but  little,  and  good  manners  in- 
deed are  a  main  part  of  good  education.  I  shall  therefore  take  occasion  to 
apeak  somewhat  concerning  the  discipline  of  a  Petty  School,  leaving  the  further 
discourse  of  children's  manners  to  books  that  treat  purposely  of  that  subject,  as 
Erasmus  de  inoribw,  Youth's  Behavior,  Ac 

1.  Let  every  scholar  repair  to  school  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or 
in  case  of  weakness  before  nine;  and  let  him  come  fairly  washed,  neatly 
combed,  and  handsomely  clad,  and  by  commending  bis  cleanness,  and  showing 
it  to  his  fellows,  make  him  take  pleasure  betimes  of  himself  to  go  neat  and 
comely  in  his  clothes. 

2.  Let  such  as  come  before  school-time  take  liberty  to  recreate  themselves 
about  the  school,  yet  so  as  not  to  be  suffered  to  do  any  thing  whereby  to  harm 
themselves  or  school-fellows,  or  to  give  offence  or  make  disturbance  with  any 
neighbor. 

3.  When  school-time  is  called,  let  them  all  go  orderly  to  their  own  places,  and 
here  apply  themselves  diligently  to  their  books  without  noise  or  running  about 

4.  When  the  master  cometh  into  the  school,  let  them  stand  up  and  make 
obeisance,  (so  likewise  when  any  stranger  cometh  in ;)  and  after  notice  is  taken 
of  those  who*  are  absent,  let  one  that  is  most  able  read  a  chapter,  and  the  rest 
attend  and  give  some  little  account  of  what  they  have  heard  read.  Then  let 
him  that  read  say  a  short  prayer  fitted  for  the  school,  and  afterward  let  every 
one  settle  to  his  present  task. 

5.  The  whole  school  may  not  unfitly  be  divided  into  four  forms,  whereof  the 
first  and  lowest  should  be  of  those  that  learn  to  know  their  letters,  whose  les- 
sons may  be  in  the  Primer;  the  second,  of  those  that  learn  to  spell,  whose  les- 
sons may  be  in  the  Single  Psalter;  the  third,  of  those  that  learn  to  read,  whose 
lessons  may  be  in  the  Bible;  the  fourth,  of  those  that  are  exercised  in  reading^ 
writing,  and  casting  accounts,  whose  lessons  may  be  in  such  profitable  English 
books  as  the  parents  can  best  provide  and  the  matter  think  fittest  to  be  taught 
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6.  Let  the  lemons  be  the  same  to  each  boy  in  every  form,  and  tot  the  master 
proportion  them  to  the  meanest  capacities;  thus  those  that  are  abka*  may  profit 
themselves  by  helping  their  weaker  fellows,  and  those  that  are  weaker  be  en- 
couraged to  see  that  they  can  keep  company  with  the  stronger.  And  let  the 
two  highest  in  every  form  give  notice  to  the  master  when  they  come  to  say 
it,  of  those  that  were  most  negligent  in  getting  the  lesson. 

1.  When  they  come  to  say  it,  let  them  all  stand  orderly  in  one  or  two  rows, 
and  whilst  one  sayeth  his  lesson,  be  sure  that  all  the  rest  look  upon  their  books, 
and  give  liberty  to  him  that  is  next  to  correct  him  that  is  saying  it  if  he  mis- 
take; and  in  case  be  can  say  it  better,  let  him  take  his  place  aud  keep  it  till  the 
sametboy  or  another  win  it  from  him.  The  striving  for  places  (especially) 
amongst  little  ones  will  whet  them  ou  to  more  diligence  than  any  encourage- 
ment that  can  be  given  them ;  and  the  master  should  be  very  sparing  to  whip 
any  one  for  his  book  except  he  be  sullenly  negligent,  and  then  also  I  would 
choose  rather  to  shame  him  out  of  his  untowardness  by  commending  some  of 
bis  fellows,  and  asking  him  why  he  can  not  do  as  well  as  they,  than  by  foiling 
upon  him  with  rating  words  or  injurious  blows.  A  great  care  also  must  be  had 
that  those  children  that  are  slow-witted  and  of  a  tender  spirit  be  not  any  way 
discouraged,  though  they  can  not  make  so  good  a  performance  of  their  task  as 
the  rest  of  their  fellows. 

8.  On  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  they  may  say  two  lessons  in  the 
forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  the  fore- 
noon they  may  also  say  two  lessons;  but  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  the 
afternoon  and  on  Saturday  mornings  I  would  have  the  time  spent  in  examining 
and  directing  them  how  to  spell  and  read  aright,  and  hearing  them  say  the 
graces,  prayers  and  psalms,  and  especially  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments,  (which  are  for  that  purpose  set  down  in  the  New  Primer) 
very  perfectly  by  heart  And  those  that  can  say  these  well  may  proceed  to 
get  other  catechisms,  but  be  sure  they  be  such  as  agree  with  the  principles  of 
Christian  religion. 

9.  Their  lessons  being  all  said,  they  should  be  dismissed  about  eleven  o'olock, 
and  then  care  must  be  taken  that  they  every  one  go  orderly  out  of  the  school, 
and  pass  quietly  home  without  any  stay  by  the  way.  And  to  prevent  that  too 
common  clamor  and  crowding  out  of  the  school  door,  let  them  rise  out  of  their 
places  one  by  one  with  their  hat  and  book  in  their  hand,  and  make  their  hon- 
ors to  their  master  as  they  pass  before  his  face,  one  following  another  at  a  dis- 
tance out  of  the  school  It  were  fittest  and  safest  that  the  least  went  out  the 
foremost,  that  the  bigger  boys  following  may  give  notice  of  any  misdemeanor 
upon  the  way. 

10.  The  return  to  school  in  the  afternoon  should  be  by  one  o'clock,  and  those 
that  come  before  that  hour  should  be  permitted  to  play  within  the  bounds  tul 
the  clock  strike  one,  and  then  let  them  all  take  their  places  in  due  order,  and 
say  their  lessons  as  they  did  in  the  forenoon.  After  their  lessons  are  ended,  let 
one  read  a  chapter  and  say  a  prayer,  and  so  let  them  again  go  orderly  and 
quietly  home,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  summer  and  four  in  the  winter  season.    ' 

XI.  If  necessity  require  any  one  to  go  out  in  the  school-time,  let  him  not  in- 
terrupt the  master  by  asking  him  for  leave,  but  let  him  leave  his  book  with  the 
next  fellow  above  him  for  fear  he  should  else  spoil  or  lose  it,  and  in  case  he 
tarry  too  long  forth,  let  notice  be  given  to  the  monitor. 

12  Those  children  in  the  upper  form  may  be  monitors,  every  one  a  day  m 
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his  tarn;  and  let  them  every  evening,  after  all  the  lessons  are  said,  give  a  bill 
to  the  master  of  their  names  that  are  absent,  and  theirs  that  have  committed 
■ny  disorder,  and  let  him  be  very  moderate  in  correcting1,  and  be  sure  to  make 
a  difference  betwixt  those  faults  that  are  viciously  enormous  and  those  that  are 
bat  childish  transgressions.  Where  admonitions  readily  take  place,  it  is  a  need* 
less  trouble  to  use  a  rod,  and  as  for  a  ferule  I  wish  it  were  utterly  banished  out 
of  all  schools. 

If  any  one,  before  I  conclude,  should  ask  me,  how  many  children  I  think  may 
be  well  and  profitably  taught  (according  to  the  method  already  proposed)  in  a 
Petty  School  ?  I  return  him  answer,  that  I  conceive  forty  boys  will  be  enough 
to  thoroughly  employ  one  man  to  hear  every  one  so  often  as  is  required ;  and 
bo  many  he  may  hear  and  benefit  himself  without  making  Use  of  any  o&his 
scholars  to  teach  the  rest,  which  however  may  be  permitted  and  is  practiced  in 
some  schools,  yet  it  occasioneth  too  much  noise  and  disorder,  and  is  no  whit  so 
acceptable  to  parents  or  pleasing  to  the  children,  be  the  work  never  so  well 
done.  And  therefore  I  advise,  that  in  a  place  where  a  great  concourse  of  chil- 
dren may  be  had,  there  be  more  masters  than  one  employed  according  to  the 
spaciousness  of  the  room  and  the  number  of  boys  to  be  taught,  so  that  every 
forty  scholars  may  have  one  to  teach  them ;  and  in  case  there  be  boys  enough 
to  be  taught,  I  would  appoint  one  single  master  to  attend  one  single  form,  and* 
have  as  many  masters  as  there  are  forms,  and  then  the  work  of  teaching  little 
ones  to  the  height  of  their  best  improvement  may  be  thoroughly  done,  especially 
if  there  were  a  writing-master  employed  at  certain  hours  in  the  school,  and  an 
experienced  teacher  encouraged  as  a  supervisor,  or  inspector,  to  see  that  the 
-whole  school  be  well  and  orderly  taught  and  disciplined. 

What  I  have  here  written  concerning  the  teaching  and  ordering  of  a  Petty 
School  was  in  many  particulars  experienced  by  myself  with  a  few  little  boys 
that  I  taught  amongst  my  grammar  scholars  in  London,  and  I  know  those  of 
eminent  worth  and  great  learning  that,  upon  trial  made  upon  their  own  chil- 
dren at  home  and  others  at  school,  are  ready  to  attest  the  ease  and  benefit  of 
this  method ;  insomuch  as  I  was  resolved  to  have  adjoined  a  Petty  School  to 
my  grammar  school  at  the  Token  House  in  Lothbury,  London,  and  there  to 
.have  proceeded  in  this  familiar  and  pleasing  way  of  teaching,  had  I  not  been 
unhandsomely  dealt  with  by  those  whom  it  concerned,  for  their  own  profit's 
sake!  to  have  given  me  less  discouragement  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  promote  learning  what  I  can,  and  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  such  a  goodly 
structure  as  learning  is;  and  though  (perhaps)  I  may  never  be  able  to  effect 
what  I  desire  for  its  advancement,  yet  it  will  be  my  comfort  to  have  imparted 
somewhat  to  others  that  may  help  thereunto.  I  have  here  begun  at  the  very 
groundwork,  intending  (by  God's  blessing)  forthwith  to  publish  The  New  Di*> 
eovery  of  the  Old  Art  of  Teaching,  which  doth  properly  belong  to  a  grammar 
school 

In  the  meantime  I  entreat  those  into  whose  hands  this  little  work  may  come 
to  look  upon  it  with  a  single  eye,  and  whether  they  like  or  dislike  it,  to  think 
that  it  is  not  unnecessary  for  men  of  greatest  parts  to  bestow  a  sheet  or  two  at 
leisure  time  upon  so  mean  a  subject  as  this  seems  to  be.  And  that  God  which 
causetfa  immense  rivers  to  flow  from  small  spring-heads,  vouchsafe  to  bless  these 
weak  beginnings  in  tender  age,  that  good  learning  may  proceed  heuce  to  its 
full  perfection  in  riper  years. 
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I.  THE  CLERGY  AXD  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 


LETTER  FROM  PROF.  WILLIAM  G.  FOWLER,  LL.  D. 

Durham,  Conn.,  December,  1867. 
Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D. : 

Dear  Sir : — A  few  weeks  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
from  you  a  letter,  in  which  you  ask  me  to  communicate  some  facts 
connected  with  the  common  schools  in  Connecticut  "  as  they  were." 
While  I  was  endeavoring  to  collect  these  facts,  I  met  some  Gentle- 
men in  Hartford  who.  are  active  in  promoting  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the.  Commonwealth ;  one  of  whom  encouraged  me  to  prepare 
for  the  press,  some  remarks  which  I  made  on  a  topic  which  came  up 
in  that  interview.  This  I  consented  to  do,  with  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  two  topics  in  one  communication. 

But  to  whom  shall  this  communication  be  addressed  ?  My  mind 
readily  turned  to  you  as  a  distinguished  friend  and  advocate  of  popu- 
lar education  who  has  labored  long  and  successfully  in  this  State 
and  elsewhere,  first  as  a  pioneer,  and  then  as  a  victorious  soldier,  in 
this  good  cause.  I  feel  too  assured,  that  you  will  welcome  every 
well-meant  effort  for  promoting  the  same  cause,  however  inadequate 
it  may  be. 

The  topic,  last  mentioned,  is,  The  province  op  the  Clergy 
op  Connecticut  in  the  promotion  of  popular  education  in 
this  Commonwealth. 

These  remarks  and  statements,  will,  I  trust,  be  well  received  by 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  clergy 
of  Connecticut  from  1635  to  the  present  time. 

The  proposition  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  sustain,  by  the  following 
plain  arguments,  is  this,  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  Connecticut  ought 
to  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  popular  education. 

My  first  argument  in  support  of  this  proposition,  is  derived  from 
the  nature  of  Christianity. 

It  is  a  religion  which  addresses  accountable  beings  through  their 
intellect  Just  in  proportion,  therefore,  as  you  improve  their  intel- 
lect by  culture,  will  you  enlarge  their  capacity  of  being  influenced, 
in  their  moral  instincts,  by  the  objects  of  divine  truth  in  that  reli- 
gion. Now  as  Christianity  is  a  general  provision  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  all  mankind,  we  may  be  sure,  that  all  classes  of  the  com- 
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munity  ought  to  experience  so  much  of  intellectual  culture  as  will 
enable  them  to  appreciate  and  appropriate  the  full  benefit  of  that 
provision. 

Other  religious  systems  were  designed,  at  least  in  some  of  their 
parts,  for  certain  -  privileged  orders,  who  should  enjoy  high  mental 
culture ;  while  the  many,  the  oi  polloi,  were  excluded  from  a  full 
participation.  Those  systems  had  their  esoteric  or  secret  doctrines, 
which  were  communicated  to  the  favored  few,  the  initiated;  and 
their  exoteric  or  superficial  doctrines,  which  were  communicated  to 
the  common  people,  who  were  suppo  ed  to  be  incapable  of  compre- 
hending those  deeper  doctrines. 

But  among  christians  it  is  not  so.  To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is 
preached.  To  them  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  oif  the  King- 
dom. Now  in  order  that  this  preaching  be  effectual,  in  order  that 
these  mysteries  be  adequately  comprehended,  some  degree  of  mental 
cultivation  is  necessary.  Evidently,  then,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chris- 
tian minister  to  promote  the  intellectual  improvement  of  those  whom 
he  wishes  to  influence  by  his  preaching  ;  for  in  so  doing  he  is  preparing 
them  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  truths  and  duties  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  yield  their  conscience  and  their  heart  to 
Christ  th(i  author  of  that  religion.  No  christian  minister,  therefore, 
is  justified  in  standing  aloof  from  the  great  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion ;  for,  without  it,  thd  light  of  the  Gospel  will  shine  in  darkness, 
and  the  darkness  will  comprehend  it  not. 

In  the  early  period  of  christian  dispensation,  the  Clergy,  the  great 
lights  of  the  catholic  church,  acted  successfully  on  this  principle ; 
though  they  did  not,  in  the  existing  social  condition,  extend  it  in  its 
application,  so  far  as  we  can  do.  They  carefully  guarded  and  pre- 
served the  learning  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  Institutions  of  learning  and  religion,  helped  to  keep 
both,  in  their  intimate  association,  alive  on  the  earth.  They  carefully 
preserved  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  the  Pandects  of  Justinian, 
the  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament,  Thus  it  happened,  through  them,  that  Classical  learn- 
ing could  revive,  and  that  "  the  public  reason  of  the  Romans"  could 
be  silently  and  studiously  transfused  into  the  public  institutions  of 
Europe,  and  the  study  of  the  Bible  could  become  general.  In 
many  an  Abbey  and  University,  the  lamp  of  learning,  trimmed  by 
their  hands,  burned  brightly,  illuminating  a  wider  or  a  narrower 
circle,  and"  sending  down  its  cheering  light  to  our  times.  Honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due.     Let  all  honor  be  paid  to  the  Catholic  church, 
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rs  the  cons'Tvator  and  profnoter  of  learning  and  religion.  When 
darkness  covered  the  earth  like  a  flood,  during  the  mediaeval  cen- 
turies, that  church  was  the  ark  which'  saved  for  us  the  learning  and 
udigiou  of  the  old  world.  All  thanks  to  the  bright  example  of 
her  heroic  missionaries;  for  the  recorded  lives  of  those  eminent 
saints,  who  through  the  long  centuries,  bore  the  mingled  fruits  of 
learning  and  holiness,  for  such  as  "  Pascal  who  was  all  reason/'  and 
for  such  as  "  Fenelon  who  was  all  love." 

My  second  argument  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  Protestantism. 

The  right  of  private  judgment,  in  opposition  to  human  claims  to  a 
dictatorial  authority,  in  matters  of  faith,  is  an  essential  article  in  the 
protectant  faith.  Now  this  single  fact,  that  we  are  to  call  no  man 
master,  is  assumed  on  the  ground  that  the  followers  of  Christ  are  ca- 
pable of  forming,  from  the  Bible,  an  opinion  for  themselves ;  and  in 
order  to  form  this  opinion' for  themselves,  from  the  study  of  the  bible,, 
they  ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  read  the  bible.  For  how  can  a 
man,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  form  a  correct 
judgment  except  on  a  correct  basis,  and  how  can  he  have  a  satis- 
factory basis  in  the  bible,  unless  he  understands  that  bible  ? 

Besides  the  acknowledged  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  in  the 
Catholic  church,  some  of  the  first  reformers  desired  to  enjoy  this 
right  of  private  judgment  They  wished  to  escape  from  the  heavy 
hand  of  authority  by  which  they  felt  themselves  humiliated.  They 
were  opposed  to  what  was  called  carbonaria  jid  *,  "the  Collier's 
faith"  or  implicit  faith.  A  Collier  being  asked  what  he  believed  on 
a  certain  point,  replied,  "  I  believe  as  the  church  believes."  And  be- 
ing asked  what  the  church  believes,  he  replied,  "  The  church  believes 
as  1  believe."  And  being  asked  again  what  he  and  the  church  be- 
lieve, he  replied,  "  The  church  and  I  believe  the  same  thing." 

Leading  protestants,  in  opposition  to  this  carbonaria  fides,  undertook 
to  have  a  faith  of  their  own,  and  to  be  able  to  state  the  grounds  of 
their  faith.  In  the  language  of  Chillingworth, "  the  bible,  the  bible 
is  the  religion  of  protestants."  In  adopting  this  for  their  motto 
they  virtually  declared  that  the  common  people  ought  to  be  elevated 
to  such  a  level  in  the  scale  of  mental  cultivation,  that  in  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the  formation  of  their  opinions 
from  the  bible,  they  would  not  "  wrest  it  to  their  own  destruction." 

The  contest  on  the  subject  at  issue,  between  Luther  and  his  allies 
on  the  one  baud,  and  the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals  on  the  other,  was 
like  the  battle  between  the  gods,  as  described  by  Homer,  or  the  battle 
between  angels,  as  described  by  Milton.     There  was  great  intellec- 
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tual  power  and  great  learning  on  both  sides ;  and  it  required  intel- 
lectual cultivation  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  that  controversy.  Luther 
translated  the  bible ;  but  of  what  use  would  that  be,  unless  the 
people  could  read  that  translation  ?  Luther,  Melancthon  and  Carlo- 
stadius,  all  men  of  great  learning,  delivered  lectures  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wittemburg,  which  helped  to  enlighten  the  people  and  give 
currency  to  his  doctrines.  The  revival  of  classical  learning  near 
that  time  contributed  largely  to  the  same  effect. 

In  like  manner  the  Protestant  religion  of  England  was  permeated 
with  learning,  which  the  Episcopal  church  there  have  zealously  pro- 
moted ever  since  they  took  possession  of  the  Catholic  schools  and 
universities.  Indeed,  the  leading  protestants  throughout  Europe  had 
been  highly  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  were  thus 
disposed  to  imitate  and  surpass  them  in  the  establishment  of  such 
institutions. 

Accordingly,  in  protestant  region*,  schools  of  learning  soon  shone 
forth  on  the  earth,  thick-set  as  the  stars  in  the  sky  above.  Voetius, 
a  learned  protestant,  boasted  that  while  in  the  ten  catholic  provinces 
of  Belgium  there  were  only  two  universities,  in  the  ten  protestant 
provinces  there  were  seven. 

It  is  true  that  what  is  now  understood  by  popular  education  was 
not  then  thought  of  as  practicable.  The  Reformers  seem  not  to  have 
supposed  it  possible  that  the  delights  and  advantages  of  learning 
could  be  brought  down  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  population.  But 
they  adopted  principles  and  measures  that  are  now  operating  in 
Germany  in  the  education  of  the  masses,  and  which  justify  the  clergy 
here  in  promoting  popular  education  by  direct  and  efficient  means. 

My  third  argument  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  Puritanism. 

Besides  the  general  principles  of  Christianity  and  of  protestantism, 
the  puritans  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  people  are  capable  of  self- 
government,  both  in  their  civil  and  in  their  ecclesiastical  polity.  This 
opinion  implied  that  the  people  should  be  qualified,  by  education,  to 
perform  the  duties  involved  in  self-government.  Accordingly,  as  soon 
as  their  circumstances  would  allow,  like  the  catholics,  like  the  pro- 
testants, they  adopted  measures,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
to  establish  schools  and  colleges,  under  the  direction  of  their  learned 
divines.  These  had  generally  been  educated  in  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  eleven  years  after  the  settlement  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, they  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College,  to  the  sup- 
port of  which  Connecticut  annually  contributed.  In  seventeen  years, 
they  established  a  system  of  common   schools.     The  clergy,  as  is 
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well  known,  were  active  in  establishing  and  sustaining  these  institu- 
tions in  Massachusetts.  As  advisors,  as  patrons,  as  teachers  and 
visitors,  they  exerted  a  controlling  and  salutary  influence. 

Without  going  into  an  induction  of  particulars,  it  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  here  to  say,  that  the  whole  history  of  the  puritans  shows 
abundantly,  that  they  have  been  staunch  believers  in  the  value  of 
local  law.  They  have  believed  that  a  Church  can  govern  itself  bet- 
ter than  any  outside  person  or  body  can  govern  it ;  that  a  Town  can 
govern  itself  better  than  a  colony  or  a  State  can  govern  it ;  that  the 
Colony  can  govern  itself  better  than  parliament  can  govern  it ;  that 
a  State  can  govern  itself  better  than  congress  can  govern  it>  But  in 
order  to  this  successful  self-government,  in  these  several  circles  of 
power,  they  have  also  believed  that  the  people  must  be  educated  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  and  at  least,  in  common  schools.  On  this  same 
belief,  the  clergy  have  acted  earnestly  and  efficiently. 

Listen  to  the  prayer  made  by  Eliot,  the  Apostle  John,  in  a  synod 
of  ministers,  in  Boston;  " Lord,- for  schools  everywhere  among  us ! 
That  our  schools  may  flourish !  That  every  member  of  this  assem- 
bly may  go  home  and  procure  a  good  school  to  be  encouraged  in  the 
town  where  he  lives !  That  before  we  die  we  may  be  so  happy  as 
to  see  a  good  school  encouraged  in  every  plantation  of  the  country." 
This  was  the  spirit  of  the  early  ministers,  and  their  conduct  was  in 
accordance  with  their  spirit 

My  fourth  Argument  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  profession 
into  which  ministers  have  entered. 

The  object  of  that  profession  is  to  raise  the  souls  of  men  from  their 
earthly  condition  into  union  with  the  divine  nature,  that  they  may  thus 
become  the  intelligent,  and  holy,  and  happy  inhabitants  of  earth  and 
of  heaven ;  to  raise  them  from  the  power  of  appetite  and  passion 
into  the  dominion  of  reason  and  conscience.  This  the  minister  en- 
deavors to  accomplish  by  commending  to  them  the  truths  of  God's 
holy  word  illustrated  by  the  teachings  of  his  providence* 

In  like  manner  it  is  the  object  of  popular  education  to  raise 
men  in  the  scale  of  knowledge,  virtue  and  happiness,  that  they  be- 
come good  citizens ;  to  elevate  the  tastes  of  the  young  from  sensu- 
ality, from  the  bar  and  the  brandy  saloon,  from  the  haunts  of  loafers, 
and  gamblers,  into  the  love  and  the  pursuit  of  the  true,  the  good 
and  the  beautiful.  Thus  the  minister  and  the  educator  are  largely 
aiming  at  the  same  thing ;  though  the  motives  employed  by  the 
former  are  always  supposed  to  be  chiefly  drawn  from  a  higher  world, 
and  the  motives  employed  by  the  latter  may  be  chiefly  drawn  from 
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this.  The  christian  minister  has,  then,  every  encouragement  to  act 
strenuously  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education,  with  the  full 
belief  that  while  he  is  promoting  that,  he  is.  at  the  same  time  pro- 
moting the  object  of  his  own  profession. 

The  minister  and  the  school  master  are  fellow  laborers  in  the  same 
field.  The  field  is  the  world.  When  "  the  school  master  is  abroad," 
let  the  minister  go  forth  to  meet  him  and  join  himself  to  him  as  a 
fellow  laborer.  Let  them  encourage  each  other  and  bear  each  other's 
burdens,  both  looking  forward  to  "  the  harvest  home,"  when  they 
shall  bring  their  sheaves  with  them. 

My  fifth  Argument  is  derived  from  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Clergy  of  Connecticut  during  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

From  the  early  legislation  of  the  Colonies  it  appears,  that  a  reason 
given  why  schools  should  be  supported,  was,  namely:  that  the 
young  could  in  them  be  so  taught  that  they  would  be  able  to  u  read 
the  bible"  and  the  "capital  laws," and  thus  be'  "fitted  for  service  in 
the  church  and  commonwealth."  In  the  order  to  establish  a  free 
school  in  1641,  in  New  Haven,  "Our  pastor,  Mr.  Davenport "  is 
mentioned  with  the  magistrates,  as  a  committee  "  to  consider  what 
yearly  allowance  is  meet  to  be  given  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the 
town,"  for  the.  support  of  the  school ;  and  also,  "  what  rules  and 
orders  are  meet  to  be  observed  in  and  about  the  same."  And,  in 
1 644,  the  General  Court  ordered  that  a  grammar  school  be  set  up 
and  appointed,  and  that  the  "  Magistrates  and  the  Teaching  Elders" 
be  a  committee  to  attend  to  that,  for  the  same  purposes  as  in  the  case 
of  the  first  mentioned  or  common  school.  It  appears  that  Governor 
Eaton  and  Mr.  Davenport  were  the  active  men  in  thus  establishing 
a  system  of  free  schools  in  the  Colony. 

And  after  the  Colonies  were  united,  the  General  Court,  in  1690, 
ordered  as  follows :  "  This  Court  considering  the  necessary  and  great 
advantage  of  good  literature,  do  order  and  appoint,  that  there  shall 
be  two  good  free  schools  kept  in  this  Colony,  for  the  schooling  of  all 
such  children  as  shall  ^come  there  after  they  can  distinctly  read  the 
psalter,  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  Latin  and  Ike 
English  languages,  the  one  at  Hartford,  the  other  at  New  Haven, 
the  masters  whereof  shall  be  chosen  by  the  magistrates  and  the 
ministers  of  the  said  counties,  and  shall  be  inspected  and  displaced 
by  them,  if  they  see  cause."  These  were  grammar  schools,  after  the 
model  of  the  free,  or  endowed  grammar  schools  of  England,  in 
which  the  Latin  and  the  English  languages  were  to  be  taught 
grammatically. 
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While  I  thus  notice  the  prominence  that  was  given  to  the  clergy 
in  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  by 
the  original  Constitution  of  Connecticut  the  u  supreme  power  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  was  lodged  in  the  General  Court,  which  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  gave  prominence  to  the  clergy  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  education. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  School  Masters  were  treated  with 
great  consideration  from  the  first.  They  were  among  the  few  at  the 
first,  who  received  the  title  of  "  Mr.,"  and  not  that  of  "  brother," 
or  "  good  man."  The  school  master  stood  next  to  the  minister  in  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  just  as  he  does  in  Goldsmith's  inimitable  de- 
scription in  "  The  Deserted  Village  " : 

"  "  And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  be  knew." 

He  was  on  familiar  terms  with  the  minister,  and  often  derived  im- 
portant aid  from  him  in  the  government  and  instruction  of  his  school, 
aud  kept  him  informed  as  to  the  proficiency  of  individual  pupils.  It 
is  a  tradition,  that  a  school  master  in  Guilford  from  time  to  time  in- 
formed the  minister,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Elliott,  that  his  son,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Jared  Elliott,  was  not  making  much  proficiency  in  his 
studies.  On  one  occasion,  when  carrying  his  book  to  school,  Jared 
let  it  fall  into  the  water,  and  when  standing  by  the  fire  to  dry  it,  he 
let  it  fall  into  the  fire.  Upon  being  reprimanded  by  the  master,  he 
replied,  "  I  believe  my  book  is  a  lunatic,  it  is  oft  in  the  fire  and  oft 
in  the  water."  The  school  master,  as  soon  as  the  school  was  dis- 
missed, hastened  to  the  minister  to  say  to  him,  "  Jared  will  make  a 
man  after  all." 

Many  of  the  school  masters  in  the  principal  towns,  one  at  least  in 
each  town,  made  teaching  their  principal  employment  through  the 
year,  namely,  such  as  Cheever,  and  Tisdale,  and  Jones.  Other  in- 
telligent men  taught  school  in  winter,  and  managed  their  farms  in 
the  summer ;  one  of  these,  who  was  born  in  1 727,  told  me  that,  in 
this  way,  he  taught  school  thirty  years.  Others,  chiefly  young  men, 
often  the  flower  of  the  town,  well  educated  for  the  times,  and  from 
good  families,  taught  school  for  a  few  winters,  until  they  were  mar. 
Tied.  Females,  called  school  mistresses,  and  school  dames,  taught 
the  small  schools  in  the  summer.  Clergymen  often  taught  select 
schools  in  the  winter,  for  the  older  youth  in  their  congregations. 

Among  these  teachers  there  were  indeed  those  who  were  but 
poorly  qualified  for  their  employment  Some  such  are  described  by 
John  Trumbull,  in  his  "  Progress  of  Dullness : " 
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"  He  tries,  with  ease  and  unconcern, 

To  teach  what  ne'er  himself  could  learn ; 

Gives  law  and  punishment  alone, 

Judge,  jury,  bailiff,  all  in  one ; 

Holds  all  good  learning  must  depend 

Upon  the  rod's  extremest  end, 

Whose  great  electric  touch  is  such, 

Each  genius  brightens  at  the  touch. 

With  threats  and  blows,  excitements  pressing, 

Drives  on  his  lads  to  learn  each  lesson ; 

Thinks  flogging  cures  all  moral  ills, 

And  breaks  their  heads  to  break  their  wills." 

But  there  were  other  school  masters  who  led  their  pupils  gently 
up  the  hillside  of  learning,  bearing  their  burdens,  sympathising  with 
their  difficulties,  and  by  kind  looks,  kind  tones,  and  winning  ways, 
gaining  their  hearts.  They  did  for  them  what  Aristotle  did  for  Al- 
exander the  great,  who,  in  return,  said,  he  loved  him  better  than  he 
did  his  father  Philip,  for  the  "  latter  was  only  the  father  of  his  body, 
but  his  teacher  was  the  father  of  his  mind."  They  did  for  them 
what  Mr.  Elmer,  her  teacher,  did  for  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who,  she  said, 
"  taught  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to 
learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing,  while  I  am  with  him,  and 
when  I  am  called  from  him,  I  fall  on  weeping,  because,  whatever  I 
do  eke,  but  learning,  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  mislik- 
ing  unto  me.w  I  could  mention  the  name  of  a  Connecticut  school 
master,  who  in  1 782  taught  a  select  school.  About  fifty  years  after- 
wards, a  pupil  in  that  school  made  a  journey  of  many  miles  to  see 
him,  and  thank  him  for  his  counsels  and  instruction,  bestowed  upon 
him  when  he  was  only  eight  or  ten  years  of  age. 

What  a  beautiful  letter  Daniel  Webster  wrote  to  his  old  school 
master,  July*20th,  1852,  the  last  year  of  his  life !  "  Master  Tap- 
pan,  I  hear,  with  much  pleasure,  through  the  public  press,  that  you 
continue  to  enjoy  life,  with  mental  faculties  bright  and  vivid,  although 
you  have  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  are  somewhat  infirm. 
I  came  to-day,  from  the  very  spot  in  which  you  taught  me ;  and  to 
me  a  most  delightful  spot  it  is.  The  river  and  the  hills  are  as  beau- 
tiful as  ever.  But  the  graves  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  early  friends,  give  it  to  me  something  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  city  of  the  dead.  But  let  us  not  repine.  You  have  lived 
long,  and  my  life  is  already  not  short ;  and  we  have  both  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  Two  or  three  persons  are  still  living,  who,  like  myself 
were  brought  up,  sub  tua  ferula.     They  remember  '  Master  Tappan.' 

And  now,  my  good  old  master,  receive  a  renewed  tribute  of  affec- 
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tionate  regard  from  your  grateful  pupil ;  with  his  wishes  and  prayers 
for  your  happiness,  in  all  that  remains  to  you  of  this  life,  and  more 
especially,  for  your  rich  participation,  hereafter,  in  the  more  durable 
riches  of  Righteousness. — Daniel  Webster."  Mr.  Webster  was  born 
January  18, 1782.  This  letter  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  feelings 
entertained  by  ingenuous  children,  for  good  school  masters  in  the  last 
century. 

For  a  long  period  the  only  two  Books  in  common  use  in  district 
schools,  were,  first,  the  "  New  England  Primer?  which  was  an  equiv- 
alent, among  the  puritans  here,  for  a  small  prayer  book,  called  the 
"  Primer  "  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  This,  with  its  frontispiece 
of  John  Rogers  in  the  flames,  and  his  wife  and  nine  children  looking 
on,  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  young  child  while  learning  its  first 
lesson,  the  deepest  sensibility.  There  was  in  it  the  beautiful  cradle 
hymn  of  Watts,  appealing,  as  it  does,  to  the  highest  sentiments  of  our 
nature  ;  and  the  shorter  catechism,  to  be  committed  to  memory  and 
repeated  every  Saturday. 

The  other  book  was  the  "Psalter,"  namely,  the  book  of  Psalms 
printed  separately.  This  also  was  an  equivalent  for  a  certain  Roman 
Catholic  book  so  called. 

Arithmetic  was  taught  in  these  common  schools,  the  teacher  only 
having  a  book,  and  writing  the  sums  for  the  pupils,  and  showing  him 
how  to  do  them.     Sewing  was  taught  by  school-dames. 

Writing  was  also  taught,  the  teacher  writing  the  copy  and  handing 
it  to  the  pupil  with  the  question,  "  Can  you  read  your  copy  ?  " 

At  a  later  period,  "DilwortKs  Spelling  Book,  or  New  Guide,"  pub- 
lished 1740,  was  introduced.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and  died  in 
England,  1781.  His  book  was  for  a  time  in  common  use.  Trum- 
bull alludes  to  it  thus,  in  1772  : 

"  Our  master  says,  (I'm  sure  he  is  right,) 
There's  not  a  lad  in  town  so  bright, 
Hell  cypher  bravely,  write  and  read, 
And  say  his  catechism  and  creed, 
And  scorn  to  hesitate  or  faltery 
In  Primer,  Spelling  Book,  or  Psalter.19 

His  "School  Master's  Assistant,"  an  arithmetic,  was  published,  after 
his  Spelling  Book  had  been  well  received,  in  1743,  and  was  dedicated 
to  u  The  Reverend  and  Worthy  School  Masters  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland."  School  masters  in  Connecticut  used  this  book  in  their 
schools.  The  sums  given  out  were  often  cyphered  at  home  in  the 
evening.  Classes  were  also  taught  by  the  master  in  the  evening,  for 
which  a  small  stipend  was  given. 
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In  1784,  Webster's  Spelling  Book  began  to  replace  Dilworth's, 
though  with  some  opposition.  "DilwortKs  Ghost"  was  written  to 
deter  the  people  of  the  State  from  the  change.  Webster's  book  was 
entitled,  **  The  First  Part  of  the  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English 
Language.  This  book,  I  bave  heard  him  say,  was  introduced  into 
the  schools  of  Connecticut  through  the  influence  of  the  clergymen  of 
Connecticut ;  though  it  was  highly  recommended  by  others.  After 
this,  the  u  Second  Pari"  in  the  series,  was  introduced,  which  was 
published  in  1790.  This  was  a  grammar.  After  this,  the  "  77rird 
Part"  in  the  series,  was  introduced.  It  was  a  reading  book,  and  was 
published  in  1792.  "Dwighfs  Geography,  began  to  be  used  in  the 
schools  of  Connecticut,  in  1795.  It  was  prepared  by  Nathaniel 
Dwight,  a  brother  of  Timothy  Dwight.  Morse's  Geography  was  also 
used,  more  or  less,  soon  after  its  publication. 

The  first  clergymen  of  Connecticut  were  educated,  many  of  them, 
at  the  Universities  in  England,  and  had  enjoyed  intercourse  with  the 
learned  and  polished  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  Churcn  there.  As 
we  see  them  now  on  the  canvas,  in  their  wigs,  and  bands,  and  gowns, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  they  were  gentlemen.  Their 
manners  were  grave,  dignified  and  courteous,  and  they  were  regarded 
by  the  school-masters,  and  gentlemen,  and  all  of  the  people  as  the 
models  of  good  manners.  Thus  it  long  continued  the  case  with  their 
successors  in  office.  In  the  schools  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  it 
was  expected  that  not  only  learning,  and  religion,  and  morality  should 
be  cultivated,  but  also  good  manners,  in  opposition  to  clownishness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  rowdyism  on  the  other.  The  pupils  were  ex- 
pected to  bow  or  courtesy,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  their  manners 
when  they  entered  the  school,  and  when  they  left  it ;  and  when  they 
began  the  recitation,  and  when  they  retired.  They  were  taught  to 
address  the  teacher  with  the  title  of  "  Master."  They  were  taught 
to  show  respect  to  age,  and  station,  and  moral  worth ;  to  take  off 
their  hats  when  they  met  respectable  persons,  as  the  ministers  and 
principal  men  were  acetf&tomed  to  do.  This  regard  for  minor  morals, 
carried  out  in  many  particulars,  prevailed  in  Connecticut  for  some- 
thing like  two  hundred  years.  By  thus  cultivating  the  sentiment  of 
politeness  in  the  young,  their  hearts  became  tetter,  socially,  and  good 
manners  became  common  law. 

In  some  of  the  acts  of  the  General  Court  the  "  government"  of 
schools  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  as  important  as  instruction.  In 
those  days  children  were  expected  to  be  governed,  not  coaxed.  This 
government,  in  those  times,  is  described  as  being  unreasonably  severe. 
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So  it  was,  judged  of  by  our  own  standard.  But  in  those  times  there 
was,  in  many  places,  a  high  type  of  discipline  in  the  -church,  in  the 
family,  and  in  the  town.  They  or  their  fathers  had  left  England  in 
order  that  they  might  have  a  purer  church,  and  how  could  they  have 
a  purer  church  without  discipline  ?  Parents,  in  those  days,  had  large 
families;  Dr.  Johnson  malignantly  said  of  them,  that  " they  multi- 
plied with  the  fecundity  of  their  own  rattlesnakes."  Besides,  the 
Pilgrims  had  left  Holland  that  their  children  might  not  be  corrupted. 
Large  families  require  stricter  discipline  than  small  ones.  In  the 
town,  the  whipping-post  was  a  standing  proof  of  the  importance  at- 
tached to  discipline.  The  same  doctrine  prevailed  in  the  schools,  as 
it  also  did  in  the  English  schools.  Ministers,  too,  were  full  believers 
in  the  doctrine,  that  "  the  rod  and  reproof  bring  wisdom."  Accord- 
ingly the  rod  was  used,  and  the  ferule,  and  the  block  of  disgrace,  a 
sort  of  "  stool  of  repentance,"  on  which  the  culprit  sat,  until  he  was 
willing  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  school. 

But  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  exerted  a  more  direct  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  popular  or  universal  education  in  the  State.  Hav- 
ing themselves,  most  of  them,  been  trained,  when  young,  in  common 
schools,  a  large  number  of  them  became  teachers  in  them  or  in  select 
schools,  during  their  college  course  or  afterwards.  Numbers  of  them, 
when  settled,  kept  school  in  their  own  house?,  for  the  young  people 
of  their  congregations.  Clergymen  founded  Yale  College,  and  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  controlled  it,  and  pre- 
sided over  it.  For  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  a  large  part  of  the 
students  of  the  State,  educated  in  it,  were  fitted  for  college  by  clergy- 
men. When  I  concluded  to  go  to  college  I  applied  to  Dr.  John 
Elliot  to  fit  me  for  Yale.  He  told  me  that  he  "felt  under  ihe  same 
obligation  to  lend  his  aid  in  fitting  young  men  for*  college  that  he  did 
to  preach  the  Gospel." 

Clergymen  were  on  the  committee  for  the  examination  of  school- 
masters, and  the  inspection  of  schools.  •  They  visited  the  schools,  at 
least  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  and  at  the  close.  In  this 
way  they  became  acquainted  with  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
several  schools,  and  of  the  several  teachers,  and  of  the  several  pupils. 
They  made  the  condition  and  importance  of  the  schools  one  of  their 
common  topics  in  conversation,  alluded  to  schools  often  in  their  ser- 
mons, and  in  their  public  prayers  on  the  Sabbath,  they  would  say,  in 
respect  to  them  and  the  college,  "cast  the  salt  of  Divine  Grace  into 
these  fountains,  that  the  streams,  that  annually  flow  from  them,  may 
make  glad  the  city  and  the  church  of  our  God."     For  a  long  time 
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the  town  was  the  parish,  and  the  town  schools  were  the  parish 
schools,  which  the  minister  felt,  officially,  bound  to  foster.  And  in 
doing  this  they  were  often  rewarded,  even  while  living,  with  the 
gratitude,  the  love,  and  the  confidence  of  three  generations.  And 
when  such  a  one  died,  great  lamentation  was  made  over  him.  And 
when  carried  to  his  grave,  he  was  mourned  by  the  fathers,  and  the 
children,  and  the  children's  children,  as  one  who  had  taught  them 
how  to  think  as  men,  how  to  act  as  Christians,  and  how  to  behave  as 
gentlemen ;  as  a  light-bearer,  who  had  held  for  them  the  torch  of 
knowledge,  in  the  meeting-house;  in  the  school-house,  and  in  the 
dwelling-house ;  a  torch  which  some  of  them  were  ready  to  seize  and 
hold  up  in  turn  in  the  church,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  family.  To 
these  ministers,  we  sons  of  Connecticut,  owe  something  more  than 
gratitude ;  we  owe  them  undying  affection  as  our  spiritual  and  educa- 
tional forefathers. 

In  the  minds  of  the  early  clergymen  of  Connecticut,  the  church 
and  the  school — the  meeting-house  for  the  one,  and  the  school-house 
for  the  other — were  closely  associated.  In  the  early  settlement  of  a 
town,  as  soon  as  the  meeting-house  was  erected,  if  not  sooner,  the 
school-house  was  built,  near  the  meeting-house,  the  one  a  symbol  of 
learning,  the  other  of  religion.  When  the  minister  was  settled,  the 
school-master  was  sure  to  follow  to  establish  his  little  seminary,  from 
which  the  church  was  to  be  supplied  with  intelligent  members,  and 
the  town  with  intelligent  inhabitants. 

With  the  type  of  the  old  Connecticut  school-house,  which  replaced 
the  one  constructed  of  logs,  and  its  slender  appointments,  many  are 
acquainted,  as  some  such  are  still  standing.  There  was  the  large 
chimney,  often  on  the  north  end,  with  its  large  fire-place,  before  which 
the  children  could  warm  themselves  when  they  came  in,  or  after 
shivering  on  the  outer  circle  of  benches.  On  one  side  of  the  chim- 
ney was  a  small  entry,  and  on  the  other,  was  a  small  apartment  for 
the  hats,  or  buff  caps,  and  bonnets,  and  which  served  the  purpose  of 
a  prison,  in  which  were  confined  disobedient  and  refractory  children. 
Long  benches,  without *  backs,  on  which  the  children  sat,  and  thus 
learned  to  sustain  themselves. 

Having  been  confined  in  the  school  from  nine  o'clock  until  about 
eleven,  and  from  one  until  about  three,  they,  at  the  notice  of  the 
master,  hastened  to  the  play-ground  fresh  from  tbe  "  constraint  that 
sweetens  liberty."  Here  they  contended  with  each  other  in  feats  of 
agility  and  strength.  They  were  encouraged  to  wrestle  and  to  run 
well,  because  they  might  have  to  wrestle  with  the  Indians  in  battle, 
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or  to  run  with  {hem,  for  escape  or  for  capture.  Accordingly  some 
of  them  emulated  the  strength  of  Jacob,  who  wrestled  with  the  Angel, 
and  some,  the  fleetness  of  Asahel,  who  M  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a 
wild  roe." 

And  when,  perchance,  some  well-known  person  was  passing,  the 
word  would  come  out  from  some  of  them,  that  parson — or  squire — 
or  doctor— or  deacon — was  coming.  Immediately  they  would  leave 
their  play  for  a  moment,  take  off  their  hats,  or  caps,  and  then  resume 
their  play.  This  ready  act  of  civility,  they  would  pay  with  a  con- 
scious sense  of  politeness, — with  a  "  proud  submission,"  which  raised 
them  in  their  own  estimation.  They  had  been  taught  in  the  church, 
in  the  family,  and  the  school,  to  respect  what  is  respectable,  and  to 
"do  their  duties  to  superiors,  inferiors  and  equals." 

It  should  be  added  that  in  the  settlement  of  the  country  towns, 
before  the  districts  were  weakened  by  being  divided,  the  schools 
were  often  large.  "  The  boys  came  to  school  in  the  winter,  the  only 
season  in  which  schools  were  usually  open,  from  distances  of  several 
miles,  wading  through  the  snow,  or  running  upon  the  crust,  with 
their  curly  heads  of  hair  often  whitened  with  frost  from  their  own 
breath." 

Visitation  day,. in  the  spring,  when  the  inspectors  visited  the 
schools,  was  a  great  day  in  the  district.  The  minister  and  some  of 
the  principal  men  were  present  The  school-master  was  in  his  glory, 
now  that  others  had  come  to  magnify  his  office.  Many  of  the  parents 
were  present.  The%  inspectors  were  interested  to  behold  the  "spem 
gregis?  the  hope  of  the  church  and  the  town.  The  psalter  was  read 
by  the  older  children,  and  the  primer  by  the  younger  ones.  The 
writing  books  and  the  arithmetic  books  were  handed  round.  In  later 
times,  lessons  in  spelling  from  the  spelling  book  were  put  out  The 
catechism  was  recited.  The  inspectors  made  their  remarks,  particu- 
larly the  minister9  upon  the  proficiency  of  the  school,  the  manners, 
the  morals,  the  religion.  A  prayer  was  then  made  by  the  clergyman 
in  which  these  several  topics  were  alluded  to. 

It  should  be  added  that  a  prayer  was  made  by  the  school-master 
in  a  portion  of  the  schools,  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  school  came 
together  in  the  morning,  and  at  four.  In  other  schools,  a  prayer  was 
made  only  at  four,  when  the  school  was  dismissed. 

On  this  subject,  listen  to  the  language  of  President  Timothy 
Dwight :  "  Of  learning  and  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, the  clergy  as  individuals,  have,  beyond  any  other  class  of 
men,  been  the  promoters.    To  this,  their  own  knowledge,  the  general 
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nature  of  their  office,  and  their  comparative  leisure  from  the  busy 
occupations  of  life,  almost  necessarily  lead.  In  the  foundation  and 
the  regulation  of  no  small  number  of  our  schools,  they  are  directly 
concerned  as  principals.  To  our  college  they  gave  birth,  continuance, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  its  property,  and  the  whole  system  of  its 
government  and  instruction.  They  have  supported  and  educated 
more  scholars  of  charity,  than  the  whole  community  besides, ;  nor  is 
there  at  this  time,  unless  I  am  deceived,  a  single  school  of  consider- 
ation in  the  State,  in  which  they  have  not  a  principal  agency/' 

Thus  the  meeting-house  was  the  center  of  illumination  for  the 
town,  and  the  school-house  was  the  center  of  illumination  for  the 
district.  The  lights  in  both  were  steady,  irradiating  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  State,  like  the  lights  which  on  some  evenings  illumine  all 
the  northern  sky.  This  was  before  the  cunning  artificers  of  the  press 
sent  up  their  fireworks  to  dazzle  by  their  glare  and  mislead.  It  was 
the  influence  of  these  steady  lights  that  made  Connecticut  the  land 
of  steady  habits  ;  a  model  commonwealth,  where,  from  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  and  sciences,  from  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, the  people  have  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, pursued  a  wise  policy  in  their  public  acts,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  own  private  and  local  affairs. 

It  would  exceed  my  limits  to  show  forth  the  great*  results  of  the 
educational  efforts  of  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  These  would  have 
to  be  sought  not  only  in  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State,  but 
throughout  our  broad  country,  wherever  the  emigrating  sons  and 
daughters  of  Connecticut  have  fixed  their  habitation. 
•  Thus,  roy  dear  sir,  have  I  endeavored,  briefly  to  show,  that  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  ought  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  popular 
education ;  from  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion;  from  the  nature 
of  Protestantism ;  from  the  nature  of  Puritanism ;  from  the  nature 
of  their  own  profession ;  from  the  position  long  occupied  by  clergy- 
men. In  doing  this,  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  towns,  as 
they  were  formerly. 

How  they  should  do  this,  I  do  not  presume  to  say.    Each  of  them 
has  his  own  gift;    each  his  own  circumstances.    They  have  that 
wisdom  in  the  selection  of  means,  which  is  profitable  to  direct. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  C.  FOWLER. 

P.  8.— Tour  very  valuable  Report  of  1868,  when  yon  were  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
in  Connecticut,  renders  it  unnecessary  that  I  should  enlarge  my  statements  on  certain  topic)  of 
Interest. 
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Chapter  I. — How  to  help  children  that  are  imperfect  in  reading  English  when 
they  are  brought  to  the  grammar  school^  and  how  to  prepare  them  for  more  easy 
entrance  upon  Latin. 

The  want  of  good  teachers  of  English  in  most  plasej  where  grammar  schools 
are  erected,  causeth  that  many  children  are  brought  thither  to  learn  the  Latin 
tongue  before  they  can  read  well;  and  this  chiefly,  to  prevent  their  loss  of  time 
with  those  that  can  teach  them  no  further. 

Now  such  scholars  for  the  most  part  become  the  greatest  disgrace  to  the  mas- 
ter of  all  the  rest,  partly  because  indiscreet  and  illiterate  parents,  (I  will  not  say 
servants,)  that  can  scarcely  read  English  themselves,  become  too  severe  judges 
of  his  work,  and  partly  because  he  seems  to  some  to  undervalue  himself  by  ad- 
mitting pettiee  into  his  school  But  for  the  toil  and  trouble  that  he  hath  in 
teaching  such,  I  rather  seek  how  to  remedy  it,  than  go  about  in  words  to 
express  it 

To  help  therefore  that  defect  of  reading  English  aright,  you  may  take  this  as 
the  most  useful  course: — 

1.  Let  them  read  a  chapter  every  morning  and  every  noon  in  the  New  Thsta- 
ment,  and  at  ten  and  four  o'clock,  a  piece  of  the  Accidents,  which  will  require 
(at  least)  a  quarter  of  a  year  to  be  read  over,  in  case  the  children  be  very  im- 
perfect; but  in  case  they  be  any  whit  ready,  it  may  be  gone  over  in  six  weeks' 
tima 

2.  To  exercise  their  slender  memories*  at  their  first  coming  to  school,  and  to 
find  them  some  little  task,  (to  which  they  should  be  inured  at  the  first,  that  they 
may  not  take  it  more  hardly  afterward,)  let  them  commit  to  memory  some  few 
staves  of  such  psalms  in  meter  as  you  in  your  discretion  shall  think  best  to  suit 
with  their  shallow  apprehensions.  Psalms  i,  iv.,  xii,  xv.,  xix.,  xxrn  xxxiv., 
lxvii.,  c.,  ciii.,  civ.,  cxix.,  are  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

*  The  following  it  a  cony  of  the  original  title  page:-— 
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Tliat  they  may  be  more  perfect  in  their  lessons  before  they  come  to  say  them, 

1.  It  were  good  if  you  did  now  and  then  read  a  piece  for  their  imitation,  ob- 
serving the  just  and  full  pronunciation  of  each  syllable,  and  making  pauses  aa 
they  come. 

2.  But  especially  as  they  sit  in  their  form,  see  that  every  one  after  another 
read  the  lesson  twice  or  thrice  over,  (the  highest*  because  the  most  able,  begin- 
ning to  read  first,)  and  cause  that  every  one  attend  to  what  is  read,  looking 
constantly  upon  his  book,  and  let  them  have  liberty  (who  can  soonest)  to  correct 
him  that  readeth  any  word  amiss,  and  to  note  it  as  his  mistake.  But  in  this  a 
care  must  be  had  that  they  make  no  noise  nor  disturbance  to  the  rest  of  the 
sohool. 

3.  When  they  come  to  say  it,  let  every  one  in  that  order  you  shall  appoint 
(beginning  either  with  the  highest  or  lowest,  or  otherwise)  read  the  whole  les- 
son, or  a  piece  of  it,  as  the  time  will  best  permit  you  to  hear  them,  and  when 
the  lesson  is  gone  over  often  enough,  you  may  propound  a  familiar  and  short 
question  or  two  out  of  if)  thereby  to  make  somewhat  of  its  meaning  stick  in 
their  memories,  and  dismiss  them  to  their  places  to  ask  one  another  the  like. 

But  because  the  Accidents,  as  it  is  now  printed,  (especially  that  part  of  it  which 
concerneth  the  conjugating  of  verbs,)  is  too  full  of  difficult  abbreviations  for  most 
children  to  read,  or  some  masters  (that  undertake  it)  to  teach,  I  have  found  a 
great  advantage  and  ease  by  making  use  of  the  examination  of  the  Accidents 
before  I  put  them  to  read  the  Accidents  itself)  especially  with  some  more  dull- 
witted  boys  that  I  could  not  otherwise  fasten  upon,  and  the  way  I  used  it  was 
this:  I  caused 

1.  That  children  should  read  over  only  the  first  part  of  it,  which  concerneth 
the  introduction  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  by  taking  so  much  at  a  time  aa 
they  could  well  be  able  to  read  and  belonged  to.  one  or  more  particular  heads 
of  grammar.  Thus  in  the  first  going  it  over,  I  made  them  acquainted  with  the. 
usual  terms  of  grammar  art,  so  as  to  be  able  (at  least)  to  turn  to  a  noun,  pro- 
noun, verb,  Ac,  and  to  what  belongs  to  them,  as  the  numbers,  cases,  persons, 
moods,  Ac.,  and  to  tell  how  many  there  are  of  each. 

And  in  the  second  reading  it  over,  I  taught  them  to  take  notice  what  every 
part  of  speech  is,  and  how  it  differs  from  others,  and  what  things  belong  to 
every  one  of  them.  And  this  I  did  by  English  examples,  which  best  help  to 
instruct  their  understandings  in  the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  and  confirm 
their  memories  to  keep  it.  Ex.  gr.,  having  showed  them  in  their  book,  that  a 
noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  and  that  it  is  substantive  or  adjective,  and  hath 
numbers,  cases,  genders,  declensions,  and  degrees  of  comparison,  I  instance 
several  words,  as  a  horse,  of  men,  sweet  honey,  with  sweeter  words,  and  let  the 
children  who  can  readilest  tell  me  what  belongs  to  them.  This  is  (as  Mr. 
Woodward  very  well  expresseth  it  in  his  Light  to  Grammar,  chapter  2)  "To 
teach  a  child  to  carry  a  torch  or  lantern  in  his  hand,  that  thereby  the  under- 
standing may  do  its  office  and  put  to  memory  to  do  hers;  to  slip  into  a  child's 
understanding  before  he  be  aware,  so  as  he  shall  have  done  his  task  before  .he 
shall  suspect  that  any  was  imposed ;  he  shall  do  his  work  playing,  and  play 
working;  he  shall  seem  idle  and  think  he  is  in  sport,  when  he  is  indeed  seri- 
ously and  well  employed.  This  is  done  (saith  he)  by  precognition,  for  it  con- 
veys a  light  into  the  understanding  which  the  child  hath  lighted  at  his  own 
candle." 
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Now  forasmuch  as  the  way  of  working  hereby  is,  when  the  inward  senses  of 
the  child  are  instructed  by  the  outward,  and  the  more  help  one  hath  of  the  out- 
ward, the  surer  and  firmer  the  instruction  is  within,  I  can  not  but  here  give  no* 
Uce  of  Mr.  Comenius'  Orbis  Pictus  as  a  most  rare  device  for  teaching  a  child 
at  once  to  know  things  and  words  by  pictures,  which  may  also  serve  for  the 
more  perfect  and  pleasant  reading  of  the  English  and  Latin  tongues,  and  enter- 
ing a  child  upon  his  Accidents,  if  the  dearness  of  the  book  (by  reason  of  the  brass 
cuts  in  it)  did  not  make  it  too  bard  to  come  by. 

But  where  the  book  may  be  readily  had,  (as  who  would  not  bestow  four  or 
five  shillings  more  than  ordinary  to  profit  and  please  a  son  ?)  I  would  advise 
that  a  child  should  bring  it  with  him  at  his  first  coming  to  a  grammar  school, 
and  be  employed  in  it,  together  with  his  Accidents,  till  he  can  write  a  good  legi- 
ble band,  and  then  a  master  may  adventure  to  ground  him  well  in  orthography 
and  etymology,  by  using  that  book  according  to  the  directions  already  given  in 
the  preface  before  it,  and  causing  him  every  day  to  write  a  chapter  of  it  in  En- 
glish and  Latin. 

He  that  would  be  further  instructed  how,  by  teaching  English  more  gram- 
matically, to  prepare  his  scholars  for  Latin,  let  him  consult  Mr.  Poole's  English 
Accidents  and  Mr.  Wharton's  English  Grammar,  as  the  best  books  that  I  know 
of  at  present  for  that  purpose. 

II. — How  to  teach  children  in  the  first  form  the  grounds  or  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar contained  in  the  Accidents,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  Latin  tongue  with 
ease  and  delight. 

Being  here  to  deliver  my  mind  concerning  entering  little  ones,  by  way  of 
grammar,  to  the  Latin  tpngue,  (a  matter  which  I  may  truly  say  hath,  ever  since 
I  began  to  teach,  cost  nre  more  study  and  observation  than  any  one  point  of 
my  profession,  and  the  more,  because  I  see  few  able  schoolmasters  vouchsafe  so 
far  to  unman  themselves  as  to  mind  it,)  1  desire  three  things  may  be  considered 
by  all  that  go  about  to  enter  children  to  grammar  learning,  viz.,  that 

1.  There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  a  man  that  teacheth,  and  a  child  that 
is  to  be  taught;  for  though  I  do  not  altogether  hold  with  him  that  sayeth  a 
man  in  his  childhood  is  no  better  than  a  brute  beast,  and  useth  no  power  but 
anger  and  concupiscence,  nor  take  upon  me  here  to  dispute  whether  a  child 
leameth  more  by  rote  than  by  reason,  yet  this  I  dare  aver,  that  the  more  conde- 
scension is  made  to  a  child's  capacity,  by  proceeding  orderly  and  plainly  from 
what  he  knoweth  already  to  what  doth  naturally  and  necessarily  follow. there- 
upon, the  more  easily  he  will  learn.  A  man  therefore  that  hath  the  strength 
and  full  use  of  reason,  must  conduct  his  young  learner  to  follow  him  in  a  ra- 
tional way,  though  he  must  not  expect  him  to  go,  acquis  passibus,  as  fast  as  him- 
sei£  And  forasmuch  as  a  child  is  tender,  a  man  must  abate  of  his  roughness; 
seeing  a  child  is  slow  of  apprehension,  he  must  not  be  too  quick  in  his 
delivery;  and  seeing  a  child  is  naturally  awkward  to  his  work,  he  must  not 
be  too  passionate  if  he  do  amiss.  Tully'«s  observation  is,"  that  Quo  guis  doctior 
est,  eo  vracundius  docet ;  and  Mr.  Mulcaster  gives  notice  that  there  is  a  number 
of  discoursem  that  can  say  pretty  well  to  a  general  position,  but  show  them- 
selves altogether  lame  in  the  particular  applying  of  it,  which  is  a  thing  that  at- 
tendeth  only  upon  experience  and  years.  He  would  therefore  (and  that  rightly) 
have  a  trainer  of  youth  reclaimed  unto  discretion,  whose  recommendation  Aria- 
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totle  placeth  in  the  skill  of  specialties.  And  I  would  advise  him  that  hath  to 
deal  with  a  child,  to  imitate  the  nurse  in  helping  him  how  to  go  forward,  or  the 
gardener  in  furthering  the  growth  of  his  young  plant  Est  el  hoc  aummi  in- 
genii  maxima  infirmitas  non  posse  descenders — Tall  wits,  like  long  backs,  can  not 
abide  to  stoop — saith  a  teacher  of  eloquence;  but  whosoever  is  a  schoolmaster, 
and  would  do  his  duty  as  he  ought,  must  account  it  a  point  of  wisdom  to  con- 
descend to  a  child's  capacity,  be  it  never  so  mean.  How  have  I  delighted  to 
see  an  artist  (I  mean  a  watchmaker  or  the  like)  spend  an  hour  or  two  some- 
times in  finding  a  defect  in  a  piece  of  work,  which  he  hath  afterward  remedied 
in  the  turning  of  a  hand;  whereas,  a  more  hasty  workman  hath  been  ready  to 
throw  the  thing  aside,  and  to  neglect  it  as  good  for  no  use.  Let  the  master  ever 
mind  where  a  child  sticks,  and  remove  the  impediments  out  of  his  way,  and  his 
scholar  will  take  pleasure  that  he  can  go  on  in  learning. 

2.  There  is  a  great  disproportion  betwixt  a  child's  capacity  and  the  Accidents 
itself!  Children  are  led  most  by  sense,  and  the  grammar  rules,  consisting  in 
general  doctrines,  are  too  subtle  for  them.  Children's  wits  are  weak,  active 
and  lively,  whereas,  grammar  notions  are  abstractive,  dull  and  lifeless;  boys 
find  no  sap  nor  sweetness  in  them,  because  they  know  not  what  they  mean, 
and  tell  them  the  meaning  of  the  same  rule  never  so  often  over,  their  memories 
are  so  waterish,  that  the  impression  (if  any  were  made  in*  the  brain)  is  quickly 
gone  out  again.  He  runneth  on  apace  and  mindeth  nothing  so  much  as  play ; 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  teach  a  child  in  doing  a  thing  to  heed,  much-  less  to  judge, 
what  he  doth,  till  he  feel  some  use  of  reason ;  in  the  meantime,  he  will  profit 
more  by  continual  practice  and  being  kept  still  (as  he  loves  to  be)  doing,  than 
by  knowing  why  and  being  called  upon  to  consider  the  causes  wherefore  be 
doth  this  or  that  _ 

Besides,  it  will  clearly  appear  to  any  that  shall  but  mind  the  confused  order 
(especially  of  the  verbs)  and  the  perplexity  of  some  rules  and  examples,  that 
that  book  was  rather  made  to  inform  those  of  riper  years,  who  knew  something 
of  Latin  before,  of  the  reasons  of  what  they  knew,  than  to  direct  little  ones  (as 
we  now  do)  to  use  it  as  a  rule  about  that  whereof  they  are  ignorant  altogether. 

3.  It  is  one  thing  to  learn  the  Latin  tongue,  or  any  other  language,  and 
another  to  learn  the  grammar  as  a  guide  to  it,  or  a  means  to  attain  the  reason 
of  it  We  see  how  readily  onildren  learn  to  speak  true  and  proper  English, 
(and  they  may  also  do  the  same  in  Latin,)  by  daily  use  and  imitation  of  others, 
long  before  they  are  able  to  apprehend  a  definition  of  what  grammar  is,  or  any 
thing  else  concerning  it;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  first  is  a  work  of  the 
imagination  and  memory,  which  are  apt  to  take  and  keep  impressions,  having 
the  senses  to  help  them,  but  the  other  belongs  to  the  understanding,  which  for 
want  of  the  strength  of  reason  to  assist  it,  is  hard  to  be  wrought  upon  in  a  child,, 
and  till  the  memory  and  understanding  go  hand  in  hand,  a  child  learns  nothing 
to  any  purpose.  Hence,  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  grammar  learning  (as  it  is  now 
generally  used)  becometh  a  work  of  more  difficulty  and  discouragement,  both  to 
master  and  scholar,  than  any  study  c*.  employment  they  undertake,  and  that 
many  have  striven  to  contrive  more  facile  grammars  for  their  scholars ;  whereas, 
indeed,  the  right  and  constant  use  of  any  one  that  is  complete,  so  as  to  handle 
the  subjectum  totale  of  the  art,  doth  easily  reduce  all  others  to  itself;  especially 
after  the  language  is  somewhat  gained. 

These  things  thus  premised,  I  conceive  it  very  necessary  for  all  such  as  un- 
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dertake  to  teach  grammar  to  little  children,  to  cherish  and  exercise  those  en- 
dowments which  they  see  do  show  themselves  most  vigorous  and  prompt  in 
them,  be  they  memory,  fancy,  Ac.,  and  to  proceed  orderly  and  by  degrees,  (for 
so  nature  itself  doth.)  that  they  may  be  able  to  hold  pace  with  their  teachers, 
and  to  perceive  how  they  themselves  mount  higher  and  higher,  and  at  every 
ascent  to  know  where  they  are,  and  how  to  adventure  boldly  to  go  forward  of 
themselves.  And  forasmuch  as  the  Accidents  is  generally  made  use  of  as  an 
introduction  to  Latin  grammar,  (which  of  itself  is  but  a  bare  rule,  and  a  very 
naked  thing,  as  Mr  Mulcaster  hath  well  observed,)  and  it  is  one  thing  to  speak 
like  a  grammarian,  and  another  thing  to  speak  like  a  Latinist,  (as  Quintilian 
hath  noted,)  it  is  fit  that  both  the  Accidents  and  the  Latin  tongue  together 
should  be  brought  within  children's  reach,  and  made  more  familiar  unto  them 
tlian  formerly.  And  how  this  may  be  done  even  with  those  of  seven  years  of 
age,  or  under,  I  shall  now  go  on  to  discover  according  to  what  I  have  tried,  and 
do  stfU  every  day  put  in  practice.  But  this  I  require  aforehand,  (which  Mr. 
Mulcaster  also  wished  for,)  that  a  child  may  have  his  reading  perfect  and 
ready  in  both  the  English  and  Latin  tongues,  and  that  he  can  write  a  fair  hand 
before  ever  he  dream  of  his  grammar;  for  these  will  make  him  so  that  he  shall 
never  complain  of  after  difficulties,  but  cheerfully  make  a  wonderful  riddance  in 
the  rest  of  his  learning. 

The  commonly  received  way  to  teach  children  the  first  rudiments  of  Latin 
speech  is,  to  put  them  to  read  the  Accidents  once  or  twice  over,  and  then  to  let 
them  get  it  without  the  book  by  several  parts,  not  respecting  at  all  whether 
they  understand  it  or  not  Thus  they  spend  two  or  three  years  (for  the  most 
part)  in  a  wearisome  toil  to  no  purpose,  not  knowing  all  the  while  what  use 
they  are  to  make  of  their  book,  nor  what  the  learning  of  such  a  multitude  of 
rules  may  tend  to ;  and  in  the  interim  of  getting  the  Accidents  by  heart,  (if  great 
care  be  not  taken,)  they  lose  that  ability  of  reading  English  which  they  brought 
from  the  Petty  School,  and  this  makes  the  parents  cry  out  against  learning 
Latin,  and  complain  of  their  children  not  profiting  at  the  grammar  schools, 
whence  they  are  therefore  sometimes  taken  and  sent  back  again  to  a  mistress  or 
dame  to  learn  English  better.  The  conscientious  master  all  the  while  striving 
to  the  uttermost  of  his  strength  and  skill  to  preserve  his  credit,  and  not  know- 
ing well  how  to  remedy  this  mischief  otherwise  than  by  hastening  on  the  chil- 
dren in  this  common  road,  doth  overtoil  (if  not  destroy)  himself,  and  discourage 
(if  not  drive  away)  his  scholars  by  his  too  much  diligence. 

Having,  therefore,  made  sure  that  the  little  scholars  can  read  very  well  and 
write  plainly  beforehand,  put  so  many  of  them  as  are  well  able  to  hold  pace 
together  into  one  form,  and  begin  to  teach  them  their  Accidents  in  an  under- 
standing manner  thus: 

1.  Give  them  a  glimpse  or  insight  into  the  introduction  or  first  part  of  it,  by 
dividing  it  into  twelve  parts,  and  making  them  to  take  notice  of  the  chief  heads 
in  every  one;  whereof  the  first  may  be,  concerning  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  of 
a  noun  and  its  kinds — numbers,  cases  and  genders. 

The  second,  of  the  declensions  of  nouns'  substantives. 

The  third,  of  the  declining  of  adjectives  and  their  comparison. 

The  fourth,  of  a  pronoun. 

The  fifth,  of  a  verb  and  its  kinds— moods,  gerunds,  supines,  tenses,  persons 
and  conjugations. 
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The  sixth,  of  the  conjugating  of  verbs  in  0. 

The  seventh,  of  the  verb  sum. 

The  eighth,  of  verbs  in  OR 

The  ninth,  of  verbs  irregular,  as  possum,  Ac 

The  tenth,  of  a  participle. 

The  eleventh,  of  an  adverb. 

The  twelfth,  of  a  conjunction,  a  preposition,  and  an  interjection. 

By  this  means  they  shall  know  the  general  terms  of  grammar,  and  whore  to 
turn  to  any  part  of  speech  and  what  belongs  to  it  in  the  book.  As  they  get 
their  parts,  make  them  hear  one  another  read  it  over  in  their  seats  aa  they 
sit  orderly ;  as  they  say  it,  let  every  one  read  a  greater  or  lesser  share  as  jou 
please  to  appoint,  and  make  the  rest  attend  to  him  that  readeth ;  after  they  have 
said  it,  one  may  take  the  examination  of  the  Accidents,  and  out  of  it  ask  the 
questions  belonging  to  their  present  part,  to  which  the  others  may  make  answer 
out  of  the  words  of  their  Accidents,  which  if  they  can  not  readily  do*  so,  he 
may  tell  them  out  of  his  book ;  and  if  you  yourself  sometimes  examine  them  in 
the  most  familiar  and  general  questions,  it  will  help  them  to  understand  it,  and 
sharpen  their  memories  very  much  for  the  getting  of  that  by  heart  whereof  they 
already  know  somewhat 

2.  When  they  get  the  introduction,  memortier,  let  them  take  but  a  very  little 
at  once,  that  they  may  get  it  more  perfectly  in  a  little  time,  and  this  will  be  a 
means  still  to  hearten  them  on  to  a  new  lesson,  but  be  sure  that  every  lesson 
end  at  a  full  period ;  and  that  none  may  seem  to  be  overcharged  or  hindered, 
let  always  the  weakest  child  appoint  the  task,  and  cause  the  stronger  to  help 
him  to  perform  it  as  he  ought. 

Forasmuch  as  your  scholars'  memories  are  yet  very  weak  and  slippery,  it  is 
not  amiss  to  help  them  by  more  frequent  repetitions,  especially  at  the  end  of 
every  part  of  speech,  which  they  should  examine  so  often  over  till  they  can  an- 
swer to  any  thing  that  is  in  their  book  concerning  it;  then  let  them  proceed 
to  the  next  in  like  manner,  not  forgetting  to  recall  the  more  general  and  neces- 
sary points  to  memory  from  the  very  beginning,  and  this  will  bo  a  means  to 
make  them  keep  all  fresh  in  mind,  and  to  be  able  to  tell  you  what  part  of  speech 
any  word  is  which  you  shall  name,  either  in  English  or  Latin,  and  what  be- 
longs to  it,  which  is  one  main  end  for  which  (he  introduction  was  made.  You 
may  now  and  then  exercise  them  in  distinguishing  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  by 
giving  them  a  period,  and  after  they  have  written  it  out,  making  them  to  mark 
every  word  what  part  of  speech  it  is  by  these  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

3.  But  as  they  get  the  introduction  by  heart,  and  learn  to  answer  to  the 
questions  raised  out  of  it,  an  especial  care  and  pains  must  be  taken,  ever  and 
anon,  to  make  them  very  perfect  in  declining  nouns  and  forming  verbs.  Let 
them,  therefore,  as  it  were  by  by-tasks,  get  the  examples  of  the  nouns  and  verbs 
very  perfectly  which  are  set  down  in  their  Accidents. 

Then,  first,  let  them  decline  the  articles  severally  or  jointly,  for  by  these  they 
may  know  the  gender,  case  and  number  of  a  noun,  though  many  learned  gram- 
marians of  late  do  leave  them  off  as  useless.  Harum  musarum  was  formerly, 
as  much  aa  'to  say  that  musariim  is  of  the*  feminine  gender,  genitive  case  and 
plural  number.  And  whereas,  the  rule  beginneth  with  the  genitive  case,  do 
you  supply  the  nominative  thus : 

2.  Cause  them  with  every  example  to  join  the  rule  of  the  declension,  and 
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thereby  to  know  the  due  termination  of  every  case  in  both  numbers,  saying  the 
English  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  the  Latin ;  the  nominative  case 
singular  of  the  first  declension  endeth  in  a,  as  nominaiivo  hacmusa,  a  song;  the 
genitive  in  cc,  as  hujus  musa,  of  a  song ;  the  dative  in  a,  as  kuic  musce,  to  a 
song,  Ac. 

Let  them  give  the  bare  terminations  of  every  declension  in  each  case  in  both 
numbers,  as  to  say,  the  terminations  of  the  first  declension  throughout  all  cases 
in  both  numbers  are,  singulariter  nomM  a;  gen.,  a;  dak,  a;  accu.,  am,  Ac, 

The  terminations  of  the  nominative  case  singular  of  the  five  declensions  are, 
of  the  first,  a;  of  the  second,  r,  us,  urn ;  of  the  third,  a,  c,  e,i,l,n,  o,r,  s,i,x; 
of  the  fourth,  us;  of  the  fifth,  es. 

The  terminations  of  the  genitive  case  singular  of  the  five  declensions  are,  of 
the  first,  a;  the  second,  i;  the  third,  is;  the  fourth,  us;  the  fifth,  ei,  Ac.  And 
let  them  take  especial  notice  of  the  endings  of  the  genitive  case  singular,  be- 
cause thereby  they  may  know  of  what  declension  a  noun  is  when  they  find  it 
in  a  vocabulary  or  dictionary. 

Furnish  them  out  of  their  vocabulary,  or  otherwise,  with  a  store  of  examples 
for  every  several  declension  till  they  can  readily  decline  any  regular  noun ;  but 
then  especially  mind  them  of  the  vocative  singular  of  those  nouns  that  end  in  us 
of  the  second  declension,  and  of  those  that  are  of  the  neuter  gender,  of  the  sec- 
ond, third,  or  fourth  declension,  and  what  cases  they  make  all  alike  in  both 
numbers. 

6.  Exercise  them  in  declining  nouns  so  often  till  they  can  tell  you  at  once  the 
termination  of  any  case  in  either  number,  in  one  or  all  of  the  declensions,  and 
say  on  a  sudden  what  any  noun  you  name  to  them  doth  make  in  any  one  case 
of  each  number,  in  English  or  Latin.  As,  if  you  ask  them  of  what  declension, 
case  and  number  this  termination  os  is,  they  can  presently  answer,  that  as  is  of 
the  second  declension,  accusative  case  and  plural  number;  or,  if  you  ask, them  of 
what  declension,  case  and  number  virtute  is,  they  can  answer,  that  virtuie  is  of 
the  third  declension,  the  ablative  case  and  singular  number.  So  in  English,  if 
you  should  say,  with  a  pen,  they  can  tell  you  it  is  the  ablative  case  and  singular 
number,  and  therefore  must  be  said  in  Latin,  penna.  Or;  if  in  Latin  you  should 
aay,  pennas,  they  can  tell  you  it  is  of  the  accusative  case,  plural  number,  and 
must  be  said  in  English,  pens,  or  Vie  pens. 

6.  In  declining  adjectives,  cause  them  to  mind  to  what  declension  their  several 
genders  belong,  and  after  they  can  parse  every  gender  alone  by  itself  teach  them 
to  join  it  to  a  substantive  of  the  same  or  a  different  declension,  with  the  English 
either  before  or  after  the  Latin,  thus :  Singulariter  nominativo,  pura  char  fa,  fair 
paper;  gen.,  puree  charta,  of  fair  paper,  Ac.  Sing,  nom.,  novus  liber,  a  new 
book ;  gen.,  novi  libri,  of  a  new  book,  Ac.  Sing,  nom.,  duicis  conjux,  a  sweet 
wife ;  gen.,  duicis  ctmjugis,  of  a  sweet  wife,  Ac.  Edentula  anus,  a  toothless  old 
woman ;  gen.,  endentufa  anus,  of  a  toothless  old  woman,  Ac.  Frigida  glades, 
cold  ice ;  gen.,  frigida  glaciei,  of  cold  ice,  Ac.  Gravis  turbis,  a  troublesome 
rout;  gen.,  gravis  turbce,  of  a  troublesome  rout,  Ac.  Magnum  onus,  a  great 
burthen;  gen.,  magni  oneris,  of  a  great  burthen,  Ac. 

7.  Acquaint  them  well  with  the  manner  of  forming  the  three  degrees  of  com- 
parison, by  showing  them  how  the  comparative  and  superlative  are  made  of 
the  positive,  according  to  the  rules,  and  then  let  them  decline  an  adjective  in 
all  the  degrees  together,  throughout  all  cases  and  genders  in  both  numbers,  as 
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well  in  English  as  in  Latin,  thus :  Sing,  nom.,  dunts,  hard,  durior,  harder,  da- 
rissimus,  very  hard ;  dura,  hard,  durior,  harder,  durissima,  very  hard ;  durum, 
hard,  durius,  harder,  durissimum,  very  hard.  Gen.,  duri,  of  hard,  durioris,  of 
harder,  durissimi,  of  very  hard,  Ac.  Sing,  nom.,  feUx,  happy,  fdicior,  more 
happy,  fdicissimus,  moat  happy ;  felix,  happy,  feUdor^  more  happy,  fditissima^ 
most  happy;  feUx,  happy,  felicius,  more  happy,  feUcissimum,  most  happy.  GeiL, 
felicis,  of  happy,  felicioris,  of  more  happy,  fdicissimi,  of  most  happy,  Ac  Then 
teach  them  to  join  a  substantive  with  any  one  or  all  of  the  degrees,  thus :  Injus- 
tus pater,  a  harsh  father;  iryusta  mater,  an  unjust  mother;  injustum  animal,  an 
unjust  creature.  Indoctus  puer,  an  unlearned  boy;  indoctior  puella,  a  more  un- 
learned girl ;  indoctissimum  vulgas,  the  most  unlearned  common  people. 

8.  To  help  them  the  better  to  perform  this  profitable  exercise  of  themselves, 
let  them  sometimes  write  a  noun,  which  you  appoint  them  at  large,  and  dis- 
tinguish betwixt  that  part  which  is  movable  and  that  which  is  immovable;  I 
mean  betwixt  the  forepart  of  the  word  and  its  termination,  thus:  Sing,  nom., 
mens-a,  a  table ;  gen.,  men-a,  to  a  table ;  dat,  mens-ce,  to  a  table,  Ac.,  to  the 
end. 

Thus,  likewise,  they  may  be  exercised  in  writing  out  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives, and  forming  the  degrees  of  comparison,  with  which  work  they  will  be 
exceedingly  much  delighted  when  once  they  can  write,  and  by  once  writing, 
they  will  better  discern  what  they  do.than  by  ten  times  telling  it  over;  which 
makes  me  again  press  hard,  that  either  a  child  may  be  able  to  write  before  he  be 
put  to  the  grammar  school,  or  else  be  put  to  learn  to  write  so  soon  as  he  comes 
thither.  For  besides  the  confused  disorder  it  will  make  in  a  school  when  some 
children  are  fitted  to  undergo  their  tasks  and  others  are  not,  they  that  can 
write  shall  be  sure  to  profit  in  grammar  learning,  whereas,  they  that  can  not 
will  do  little  but  disturb  the  school  and  hinder  their  fellows,  and  bring  a  shame 
upon  their  master,  and  a  blame  upon  themselves  because  they  do  not  learn 
faster.  And,  also,  poor  child,  how  should  he  be  made  to  go  that  wants  his  legs? 
if  he  go  upon  crutches  it  is  but  lamely.  And  how  should  he  be  taught  gram- 
mar, which  is  the  art  of  right  writing  as  well  as  speaking,  that  can  not  write  at 
all  ?  I  wish  they  that'  take  upon  themselves  to  teach  boys  grammar  before  they 
can  write,  would  but  take  upon  themselves  the  trouble  to  teach  one  to  speak 
well  that  can  not  speak  at  all.  But  I  say  no  more  of  this  subject,  for  though 
what  I  say  have  seemed  to  some  a  mere  paradox,  yet  upon  trial  they  have  found 
it  a  plain,  real  truth,  and  such  as  any  man  will  assent  to. 

As  for  that  which  is  generally  objected,  that  whilst  children  are  young  their 
hands  are  unsteady,  and  therefore  they  should  go  on  at  their  books  till  they 
grow  more  firm,  it  will  quickly  be  found  a  mere  idle  fancy  when  such  objectors 
shall  see  less  children  than  their  own  every  day  practice  fair  writing,  and  make 
more  speedy  progress  at  their  books  by  so  doing. 

Now  touching  verbs: 

1.  Be  sure  that  children  be  well  acquainted  with  the  different  kinds  of  them, 
distinguished  both  by  signification  and  termination,  as  also  with  their  moods, 
tenses  and  signs,  and  with  the  characteristical  letters  of  the  four  conjugations, 
(which  are  a  long,  and  t  long,  and  e  short,  and  i  long.)  And  as  they  conjugate 
a  verb,  let  them  take  more  particular  notice  of  its  present  tense,  preterperfect 
tense  and  first  supine,  because  of  these  all  other  tenses  are  formed;  and  these, 
therefore,  are  specified  in  every  dictionary. 
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2.  Let  them  first  repeat  over  the  verb  sum,  according  to  four  moods  only, 
(the  optative,  potential  and  subjunctive  being  the  same  in  all  verbs,)  because  it 
hath  a  proper  manner  of  declining,  and  is  most  frequently  used,  and  will  be  help- 
ful to  form  the  preter  tenses  in  the  passive  voice,  which  consist  of  a  participle 
joined  with  it 

3.  Let  them  get  the  active  voice  very  perfectly  by  heart,  and  afterward  the. 
passive,  (though  they  do  it  more  leisurely,  taking  but  one  mood  at  a  lesson,)  and 
let  them  now  repeat  the  paradigms  as  they  stand  confusedly  together  in  their 
book,  but  sever  them  one  from  another,  and  go  on  with  one  at  once,  viz.,  amo 
by  itself  doceo  by  itself  lego  by  itself)  and  audio  by  itself,  through  all  moods, 
tenses,  numbers  and  persons,  giving  the  English  with  the  Latin,  sometimes  put- 
ting the  one  before  and  sometimes  the  other ;  and  be  sure  to  make  them  mind 
all  the  figures  in  English,  and  the  terminations  answering  to  them  in  Latin. 

4.  Then  teach  them  to  form  only  the  first  person  singular  of  every  conjuga- 
tion severally,  both  with  Latin  before  English  and  English  before  Latin,  as  amo, 
I  love,  amabam,  I  did  love,  Ac ;  or  I  love,  amo,  I  did  love,  amabam,  Ac. 

5.  Cause  them  again  to  form  only  the  present  tense,  with  the  tenses  that  de- 
pend more  immediately  upon  it,  and  then  the  preter  tense,  with  those  that  are 
formed  of  it.  And  give  them  here  to  observe  the  rule  in  their  Accidents  touch- 
ing the  formation  of  the  tenses,  which  is  more  easy  to  be  delivered  and  remem- 
bered, thus:  All  tenses  that  end  in  ram,  rim,  stem,  ro,  sse,  are  formed  of  the 
preter  tense,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  present  tense,  according  to  the  Latin  verse : 

Ram,  rim,  ssem,  ro,  sse;  formabii  coetera proven*. 

6.  Make  them  give  you  the  terminations  of  the  first  person  singular,  through- 
oat  all  moods  and  tenses,  of  each  several  conjugation,  as  to  say,  the  terminations 
of  the  first  persons  singular  in  the  first  conjugation  are  o,  abam,  avi,  averam, 
abo,  Ac.  Then  let  them  run  over  the  terminations  of  all  the  persons  in  both 
numbers  of  every  mood  and  tense  in  the  several  conjugations,  as  to  say,  the 
terminations  of  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  of  the  first  conjugation  are, 
o,  as,  at>  amus,  atis,  ant;  of  the  preterim perfect  tense,  abam,  abas,  abat,  Ac. 

1.  Let  them  join  the  terminations  of  the  first  person  with  the  signs  of  every 
tense  in  both  voices,  thus:  o,  do;  bam,  did;  i,  have;  ram,  had;  bo,  shall  or 
will,  Ac;  or,  am;  bar,  was;  us  sum  vel  fui,  have  been;  us  eram  vel  fueram, 
had  been ;  bar,  shall  be,  Ao,  throughout  all  the  conjugations.  And  let  them 
withal  take  notice  how  the  three  persons  in  both  numbers  differ  both  in  sig- 
nification and  ending,  as  I,  o  and  r;  thou,  a  and  ris;  he,  t  and  tor;  we,  mus 
and  mur;  ye,  tis  and  ni;  they,  nt  or  ntur. 

8.  Let  them  repeat  the  active  and  the  passive  voice  together,  and  compare 
them  one  with  another  as  they  form  them  in  all  persons  throughout  each  mood 
and  tense  of  every  conjugation,  thus:  amo,  I  love;  amor,  I  am  loved;  amor 
bam,  I  did  love ;  amabar,  I  was  loved,  Ac. 

9.  Exercise  them  well  in  so  many  several  examples  of  the  four  conjugations, 
as  that  on  a  sudden  they  can  render  you  any  verb  out  of  Latin  into  English,  or 
out  of  English  into  Latin,  with  its  right  mood,  tense,  number  and  person,  you 
telling  them  the  first  word  of  it,  or  they  knowing  it  beforehand,  as  if  you  say, 
we  have  run,  they  can  answer,  cucurrimus;  or  if  you  say,  /  shall  blot,  they  can 
answer,  maculabo,  having  learned  that  curro  is  Latin  for  to  run,  and  that  maculo 
signifieth  to  blot  To  make  them  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  variation  of  a 
verb,  it  were  good  sometimes  for  them  to  write  out  at  full  length,  both  In 
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English  and  Latin,  making  a  line  betwixt  the  alterable  part  of  it,  and  the 
termination,  (which  remaineth  alike  to  all,)  thus:  voc-o,  I  call;  vooas,  thou  call- 
eat  ;  voc-at,  he  calleth,  Ac. 

N.  B. — The  nouns  and  verbs  being  thus  perfectly  gotten  at  the  first,  (till 
which  be  done,  the  preface  before  the  grammar  countetb  not  the  scholar  ready 
•  to  go  any  further,  and  saith  it  may  be  done  with  a  quarter  of  a  year's  diligence, 
or  very  little  more,)  the  difficulty  of  the  Latin  tongue  will  be  quite  overpast,  and 
a  child  will  more  surely  and  needfully  learn  them  thus  singly  by  themselves 
than  by  long  practice  in  parsing  and  making  Latin,  because  then  he  is  to  attend 
to  many  other  things  together  with  them,  for  the  better  observation  whereof 
these  will  abundantly  prepare  him. 

And  because  all  children  are.  not  so  quick-witted  as  fully  to  apprehend  the 
various  alteration  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  till  after  long  and  continued  prac- 
tice, it  were  good  if  a  time  were  set  apart,  once  a  week,  wherein  all  the  schol- 
ars (especially  of  the  three  lower  forms,  and  those  in  the  upper  that  are  less 
expert,  as  having  perhaps  come  from  a  school  wherein  they  were  never  thus 
exercised)  may  be  constantly  employed  in  this  most  profitable  exercise.  And 
for  more  ready  dispatch  amongst  a  multitude,  it  is  not  amiss  if  they  repeat 
them  through  in  a  round,  word  by  word,  saying  every  one  in  order  after  anoth- 
er, thus:  1.  Sing,  nom.,  musa,  a  song;  2.  Gen.,  musce,  of  a  song;  3.  Dat, 
muses,  to  a  song ;  4.  Accus.,  musam,  the  song,  Ac.,  till  they  have  gone  through 
all  the  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  the  forementioned  variety  of  practice 
upon  them,  according  as  we  may  observe  Corderius  in  his  Colloquies  to  have 
given  us  a  hint  And  to  stir  them  all  up  to  more  attentiveness,  the  master  may 
(unexpectedly  sometimes)  ask  the  case  of  a  noun,  or  the  mood  and  tense  of  a 
verb,  of  one  that  he  espieth  more  negligent  in  minding  than  the  rest 

As  a  help  to  the  better  performance  of  this  necessary  task,  I  provided  a 
little  book  of  one  sheet,  containing  the  terminations  and  examples  of  the  de- 
clensions and  conjugations,  which  the  less  experienced  may  make  use  of  till 
they  can  exercise  themselves  without  it ;  by  the  frequent  impression  and  ready 
sale  whereof,  I  guess  it  hath  not  been  unacceptable  to  those  of  my  profession 
for  the  purpose  whereto  I  intended  it ;  and  I  have  sometimes  in  one  afternoon 
made  a  thorough  practice  of  all  that  hath  here  been  mentioned  touching  nouns 
and  verbs,  without  any  wearisomeness  at  all  to  myself)  or  irksomenees  to  my 
scholars,  who  are  generally  impatient  of  any  long  work,  if  it  be  not  full  of 
variety,  and  easy  to  be  performed. 

Some  little  pains  would  also  be  taken  with  the  pronouns,  so  as  to  show  their 
number,  distinction,  manner  of  declining  both  in  English  and  Latin,  and  their 
persons ;  and  then  with  the  participles  to  mind  how  their  four  tenses  are  dis- 
tinguished both  by  their  signification  and  ending,  and  how  they  are  declined 
like  adjectives. 

Touching  adverbs,  conjugations,  and  interjections,  they  need  only  to  tell  of 
what  signification  they  are ;  and  touching  prepositions,  let  them  observe  which 
serve  to  an  accusative  case,  which  to  an  ablative,  and  which  to  both. 

Now  for  the  more  orderly  dispatch  of  this  first  part  of  the  Accidents  and  the 
better  learning  of  every  part  of  it,  not  by  rote,  but  by  reason,  and  to  make 
children  more  cunning  in  the  understanding  of  the  things  than  in  rehearsing  of 
the  words,  and  to  fasten  it  well  in  their  memories,  I  have  fonnd  it  very  profit- 
able to  set  apart  two  afternoons  in  a  week  (commonly  Tuesdays  and  Thura- 
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days)  for  the  examination  of  it  all  quite  through,  causing  one  side  of  a  form  to 
ask  the  questions  out  of  the  examination  of  the  Accidents,  and  the  other  to 
answer  according  to  the  words  of  their  book ;  and  whether  they  do  this  exactly, 
memcriter,  or  sometimes  looking  upo»  the  book,  it  makes  no  matter,  for  the 
often  practice  thereof  will  be  sure  to  fix  it  after  a  little  while  in  their  under- 
standing and  memories  so  fast,  that  they  will  have  it  ready  for  use  against  they 
come  to  the  second  part  of  the  Accidents,  which  concerneth  concordance  and 
construction. 

N.  B. — When  children  first  begin  their  introduction,  they  may  provide  a  little 
vocabulary,  (if  the  Orbis  Pictus  be  too  dear,)  out  of  which  they  should  be  made 
to  read  a  chapter  every  day,  at  one  or  four  o'clock,  and  when  it  is  read  over 
you  may  see  who  can  give  you  the  most  names  of  things  under  one  head,  both 
English  and  Latin,  and  let  him  that  tells  you  the  most  have  some  little  reward 
for  encouragement,  to  draw  on  others  in  hope  of  the  like  to  do  as  well  as  he. 
This  profitable  exercise  was  often  used  by  Corderius,  and  is  an  excellent  mean 
to  help  children  to  store  words,  which  are  indeed  the  subject  about  which 
grammar  is  conversant,  so  that  to  teach  one  grammar  without  giving  him  some 
knowledge  of  words,  is  to  teach  him  to  tie  a  knot  that  hath  not  a  string  to  tie 
it  upon.  They  may  say  the  introduction  tor  parts,  and  the  vocabulary  for  les- 
sons, (as  you  please,)  and  whenever  they  go  out  about  necessitous  business,  be 
sure  they  say  (at  least)  four  words  of  those  which  they  have  learned,  and  let 
them  always  carry  their  vocabulary  about  with  them  to  be  looking  into  it  for 
words. 

Thus,  then,  I  allow  one-half  year  for  boys  in  the  lowest  form,  that  can  read 
and  writ*  beforehand,  to  learn  the  first  part  of  the  Accidents,  and  how  to  call 
things  by  their  Latin  names,  making  use  of  a  vocabulary. 

And  then  I  would  have  them  divide  the  whole  introduction  into  twelve  parts, 
(as  they  did  at  the  first  reading  of  it  over,)  and  repeat  constantly  every  morning 
one  by  heart  to  fix  it  well  in  the  memory ;  and  for  forenoon  lessons  (to  be  said 
about  ten  o'clock)  they  may  pfboeed  to  the  second  part  of  the  Accidents,  com- 
monly called  the  English  rules,  for  the  perfect  knowledge  and  exercise  whereof; 
they  may  profitably  spend  the  succeeding  half  year. 

In  getting  whereof  because  custom  hath  everywhere  carried  it  (contrary  to 
those  excellent  directions  given  in  the  preface  to  the  reader,  of  which  Mr. 
Hayne  mentioneth  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  have  been  the  author)  for  children  first 
to  read  them  over,  and  afterward  to  con  them  by  heart  as  they  stand  in  the 
book,  (making  it  a  work  merely  for  the  memory,  which  some  children  are  good 
at,  though  they  understand  nothing  at  all,  and  therefore  many  unskillful  mas- 
ters, not  knowing  how  to  do  otherwise,  especially  with  boys  that  cannot  write, 
let  them  run  on  by  rote,  presuming  that  when  they  have  got  the  rules  thus, 
they  may  be  afterward  made  to  understand  them  by  practice  in  parsing,)  I  will 
go  along  with  the  stream,  and  allow  my  scholars  to  get  them  by  heart,  saying 
.  two  or  three  rules  at  a  time,  as  they  do  in  most  schools ;  and  as  they  do  this,  I 
would  have  them  chiefly  to  take  notice  of  the  titles,  or  heads,  and  which  are 
the  general  rules,  and  which  are  the  observations  and  exceptions  made  concern- 
ing it,  that  by  this  means  they  may  learn  to  turn  readily  to  any  one  of  them 
that  shall  be  called  for.  But  that  children  may  best  understand  and  soonest 
conceive  the  reason  of  the  rules,  and  thereby  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
fashion  of  the  Latin  tongue,  (which  is  the  main  scope  that  this  part  of  the 
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Accidents  aimeth  at,)  I  would  have  them  daily  exercised  in  the  practice  of  con- 
cordaiice  and  construction  (which  will  also  confirm  and  ready  them  in  the 
introduction)  after  this  manner : 

1.  Let  them  mark  out  the  more  general  and  necessary  rules  (as  they  go 
along)  with  their  examples,  and  after  they  have  got  them  perfectly  by  heart, 
let  them  construe  and  parse  the  words  in  the  example,  and  apply  the  rule  to 
the  words  to  which  it  belongeth,  and  wherein  its  force  lieth. 

2.  Let  them  have  so  many  other  examples  besides  those  that  are  in  their 
book  as  may  clearly  illustrate  and  evidence  the  meaning  of  the  rule,  and  let 
them  make  it  wholly  their  own  by  practicing  upon  it,  either  in  imitating  their 
present  examples,  or  propounding  others  as  plain.  Thus,  that  example  to  the 
rule,  of  the  first  concord  may  bo  first  imitated :  Prceceptor  Ugii,  vos  vero  negUgi- 
Us.  The  master  readeth,  and  ye  regard  not  The  pastors  preach,  and  people 
regard  not  I  speak,  and  ye  hear  not.  We  have  read,  and  thou  mindest  not 
And  the  like  may  be  propounded,  as — ^hilst  the  cat  sleepeth  the  mice  dance. 
When  the  master  is  away  the  boys  will  play.  Thou  neglectest  when  I  write. 
And  these  the  children  should  make  out  of  English  into  Latin,  unto  which  you 
should  still  add  more  till  they  be  able  by  themselves  to  practice  according  to 
the  rule. 

3.  After  they  have  thus  gone  over  the  general  rules,  let  them  together  with 
one  rule  get  its  exceptions  and  observations  as  they  lie  in  order,  and  learn  how 
they  differ  from  the  rule,  and  be  sure  that  they  construe  and  parse  every  exam- 
ple, and  imitate  and  make  another  agreeable  to  the  rule,  observation  or  excep- 
tion, as  is  shown  before. 

N.  8. — Now  forasmuch  as  little  ones  are  too  apt  to  forget  anything,  that  hath 
been  told  them  concerning  the  meaning  of  a  rule  and  the  like,  and  some  indeed 
are  of  more  leisurely  apprehensions  than  others,  that  require  a  little  considera- 
tion of  a  thing  before  they  can  conceive  it  rightly,  they  may  be  helped  by 
making  use  of  the  second  part  of  the  Accidents  examined,  wherein, 

1.  The  rules  are  delivered  by  easy  and  short^uestions  and  answers,  and  all 
the  examples  are  Englished,  and  the  words  wherein  the  force  of  the  example 
lieth  are  applied  to  the  rule. 

2.  The  examples  are  grammatically  construed,  and  all  the  first  words  in  them 
set  down  in  the  margin,  and  referred  to  an  index,  which  showeth  what  part  of 
speech  they  are,  and  how  to  be  declined  or  conjugated.  This  I  contrived  at 
the  first  as  a  means  to  prevent  children's  gadding  out  of  their  places,  under  a 
pretense  of  asking  abler  boys  to  help  them  in  construing  and  parsing  these 
examples,  but  upon  trial  I  found  it  a  great  ease  to  myself  for  telling  the  same 
things  often  over,  and  a  notable  encouragement  to  my  scholars  to  go  about 
their  lessons,  who  always  go  merrier  about  their  task  when  they  know  how  to 
resolve  themselves  in  anything  they  doubt 

3.  When  they  have  got  the  second  part  of  the  Accidents  well  by  heart,  and 
understand  it  (at  least)  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  give  you  any  rule  you  call  for, 
you  may  divide  it  also  into  eight  parts,  according  to  the  heads  set  down  in  the 
book,  whereof  the 

First  may  be  concerning  the  first,  second  and  third  concord. 
The  second,  concerning  the  case  of  the  relative,  and  the  construction  of  sub- 
stantives. 
The  third,  concerning  the  construction  of  adjectives,  and  of  a  pronoun. 
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The  fourth,  concerning  the  construction  of  verbs  with  a  nominative  and  gen- 
itive case. 

The  fifth,  concerning  the  construction  of  verbs  with  a  dative,  accusative  and 
ablative  case. 

The  sixth,  concerning  the  construction  of  passives,  gerunds  and  supines. 

The  seventh,  concerning  time,  space,  place  and  impersonal* 

The  eighth,  concerning  the  participle,  the  adverb,  the  conjunction,  the  prepo- 
sition, and  the  interjection,  which  being  added  to  the  foregoing  twelve,  the 
whole  Accidents  may  be  easily  passed  over  at  twenty  parts,  and  kept  surely  in 
mind  by  repeating  it  once  a  month  for  morning  parts,  and  examining  it  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  in  the  afternoon. 

As  they  made  use  of  the  Vocabulary,  together  with  the  first  part  of  the 
Accidents,  so  may  they  join  Sententfa  PuerHis  with  the  second,  which  book  I 
would  have  them  to  provide  both  in  English  and  Latin. 

1.  Because  it  renders  the  book  more  grateful  to  children,  who  by  reading 
their  lessons  in  their  mother's  tongue  know  better  what  to  make  of  them. 

2.  Because  they  are  apt  to  mistake  what  they  have  been  construed,  espe- 
cially in  words  that  have  various  significations. 

3.  Their  memories  being  short,  they  must  be  told  the  same  word  as  oft  as 
tbey  ask  it  ere  they  come  to  say  it,  and  when  they  corner  (perhaps)  they  can  not 
construe  one  sentence  to  any  purpose. 

As  they  learn  this  book,  let  them  but  take  three  or  four  lines  at  once,  which 
they  should, 

1.  Construe  out  of  Latin  into  English,  and  then  out  of  English  into  Latin. 

2.  Decline  the  nouns  and  form  the  verbs  in  it  throughout,  and  give  the  rules 
for  the  concordance  and  construction  of  the  words. 

3.  Bring  their  lessons  fairly  written  out  both  in  English  and  Latin,  in  a  little 
paper  book,  which  will  exceedingly  further  them  in  spelling  and  writing  truly. 

4.  To  fix  their  lessons  the  better  in  their  memory,  you  may  ask  them  such 
plain  questions  as  they  can  easily  answer  by  the  words  in  the  sentence. 

5.  Let  them  also  imitate  a  sentence  sometimes  by  changing  some  of  the 
words,  and  sometimes  altering  their  Accidents. 

6.  Give  them  sometimes  the  English  of  a  sentence  to  make  into  Latin  for 
themselves,  and  then  let  them  compare  it  with  the  Latin  in  the  book,  and  see 
wherein  they  come  short  of  it,  or  in  what  rule  they  fail. 

For  though  the  main  end  of  this  book,  which  is  full  of  plain  lessons  both  of 
honesty  and  godliness,  be  to  instill  those  grave  sayings  into  children's  minds, 
(some  of  which  notwithstanding  are  too  much  beyond  their  reach)  and  it  be  not 
perhaps  so  useful  for  the  speedy  gaining  of  Latin,  yet  by  being  thus  made  use 
ofj  it  may  be  very  much  improved  to  both  purposes. 

Here  I  think  it  no  digression  to  tell,  how  I  and  some  school-fellows  (yet 
living,  and  eminent  in  their  scholar-like  professions)  were  nestled  two  or  three 
years  together  in  learning  this  book  of  sentences.  After  we  had  gone  over  our 
Accidents  several  times  by  heart,  and  had  learned  part  of  Propria  qua  maribwt, 
we  were  put  into  this  book,  and  there  made  to  construe  and  parse  two  or  three 
sentences  at  once  out  of  mere  Latin,  and  if  in  anything  we  missed,  we  were 
sure  to  be  whipped.  It  was  well  it,  of  sixteen  or  twenty  boys,  two  at  any 
time  could  say  it,  and  that  they  did  say  it  right  was  more  by  hap-hazard  than  any 
thing  that  they  knew;  for  we  knew  not  how  to  apply  one  rule  of  grammar  to 
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any  word,  nor  could  we  tell  what  part  of  speech  it  was,  or  wfiat  belonged  to  it , 
but  if  the  master  told  us  it'was  a  noun,  to  be  sure  we  said  it  was  of  the  nomi- 
native case  and  singular  number ;  and  if  a  verb,  we  presently  guessed  it  to  be 
of  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  singular  number,  and  third  person, 
because  those  coming  so  frequently,  we  erred  the  less  in  them.  And  an  igno- 
rant presumption  that  we  could  easily  say  them,  made  us  spend  our  time  in  idle 
chat,  or  worse  employment;  and  we  thought  it  in  vain  for  us  to  labor  about 
getting  a  lesson,  because  we  had  no  help  at  all  provided  to  further  us  in  so 
doing.  Yet  here  and  there  a  sentence,  that  I  better  understood  than  the  rest, 
and  with  which  I  was  more  affected,  took  such  impression  as  that  I  still  remem- 
ber it,  as  Galius  in  sue  stirquUinio  plurimum  potest.     Ubi  dolor,  ibi  digitus,  Ac 

This  I  have  related,  by  the  by,  to  manifest  by  mine  own  sense  and  experience 
what  severity  children  for  the  most  part  undergo,  and  what  loss  of  time  befalls 
them  in  their  best  age  for  learning,  when  they  are  merely  driven  on  in  the  com- 
mon road,  and  are  not  (rather)  guided  by  a  dexterous,  diligent  and  discreet 
teacher,  to  understand  what  they  learn  in  any  book  they  are  put  into. 

Now  because  all  our  teaching  is  but  mere  trifling,  unless  withal  we  be  care- 
ful to  instruct  children  in  the  grounds  of  true  religion,  let  them  be  sure  to  get 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  first  in  English, 
and  then  in  Latin,  every  Saturday  morning  for  lessons,  from  their  first  entrance 
to  the  grammar  school ;  and  for  their  better  understanding  of  these  fundamen- 
tals of  Christianity,  you  may  (according  to  Mr.  Bernard's  little  catechism)  re- 
solve them  into  such  easy  questions,  as  they  may  be  able  to  answer  of  them- 
selves, and  give  them  the  quotations,  or  texts  of  Scripture,  which  confirm  or 
explain  the  doctrinal  points  contained  in  them,  to  write  out  the  following  Lord's 
day,  and  to  show  on  Monday  mornings  when  they  come  to  school.  In  short, 
then,  I  would  have  this  lowest  form  employed  one-quarter  or  half  a  year  in  get- 
ting the  Introduction  for  parts  and  lessons,  and  as  long  in  repeating  the  Intro- 
duction at  morning  parts,  and  reading  the  VoccUmlary  for  afternoon  parts,  say- 
ing the  English  rules  for  forenoon  lessons,  the  little  Vocabulary  for  afternoon 
parts,  and  Sententia  Puerile*  for  afternoon  lessons,  and  the  Principles  of  Chris- 
tianity  for  Saturday  lessons.  So  that  in  one  year's  time  this  work  may  be  fully 
complete,  of  preparing  them  for  the  Latin  tongue,  by  teaching  them  the  perfect 
use  of  the  Accidents,  and  helping  them  to  words,  and  how  to  vary  them. 

IH. — How  to  make  children  of  the  second  form  perfect  in  the  rules  of -the  gen- 
ders of  nouns,  and  of  the  preterperfect  tenses,  and  supines  of  verbs,  contained  in 
Propria  qua  maribus,  Qua  genus,  and  As  in  Prasenti;  and  how  to  enter  them  in 
writing,  and  speaking  familiar  and  congruous  Latin: 

The  general  course  taken  in  teaching  the  rules  of  the  genders  and  nouns,  and 
conjugating  verbs,  is,  to  make  children  to  patter  them  over  by  heart,  and  some- 
times also  to  construe  and  parse  them ;  but  seldom  or  never  are  .they  taught  the 
meaning  of  a  rule,  or  how  to  apply  it  readily  to  the  words  they  meet  with  else- 
where. 

The  volubility  of  the  verse  doth  indeed  help  some  quicker  wits  for  the  more 
ready  repeating  of  them ;  but  others  of  more  slow  pace  (that  learn  better  by 
understanding  what  they  say)  are  apt  to  miscall  every  word  in  their  lesson, 
because  they  can  not  tell  what  it  meaneth;  and  let  them  take  never  so  much 
pains  about  it,  very  little  of  what  they  are  to  learn  will  stick  in  their  memories. 
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Some  therefore  have  decried  this  patching  of  rules  into  a  cobbling  verse ; 
others  have  thought  it  better  to  denote  the  genders  of  nouns,  and  the  preterper- 
fect  tenses  of  verbs  by  the  terminations  of  the  first  words,  and  some  have  quite 
altered  these  rules  by  expunging  some  words  and  inserting  others,  which  they 
thought  might  better  agree  with  them ;  but  for  my  part,  I  like  his  judgment 
well,  that  said  it  was  impossible  for  any  grammarian  to  make  better  rules  than 
these  in  Propria  qua  maribus,  and  As  in  PrasenU;  for  though  in  some  things 
they  may  be  faulty,  as  Qua  genua  is  in  very  many,  yet  (as  Mr.  Brinsley  saith  of 
the  Accidents)  a  wise  master  is  not  to  stand  with  his  children  about  mending  of 
it,  but  only  to  make  them  understand  the  rules,  as  they  are  set  down  in  the 
boek,  which  that  they  may  well  do  I  propound  this  expedient: 

1.  Let  them  for  forenoon  lessons  begin  with  Propria  qua  maribus,  and  then 
proceed  to  As  in  presenti,  leaving  Qua  genus  to  the  last,  because  it  is  of  less  use, 
and  harder  fox  children  to  understand. 

2.  In  getting  these  rules  at  first,  let  them  read  them  all  distinctly  over,  and 
take  notice  of  the  titles  or  heads,  and  mark  out  the  most  general  rules,  which 
they  may  learn  before  any  of  the  rest ;  and  to  make  them  the  better  to  under- 
stand themselves,  you  may  allow  them  an  English  Propria  qua  maribus,  Ac., 
which  they  may  compare  all  along  with  that  in  their  grammar,  and  if  at  any 
time  you  perceive  that  they  do  not  well  apprehend  the  meaning  of  a  rule,  do 
you  illustrate  it  by  instancing  some  words  that  they  have  had  in  their  vocabu- 
lary, or  elsewhere.  This  will  make  them  somewhat  ready  to  turn  to  any 
rule. 

3.  At  the  next  going  them  over,  they,  will  be  able  to  say  four  or  six  lines  at 
a  time,  mernoriter.  And  then  you  may  let  them  get  all  before  them,  and  make 
them,  after  they  have  said  a  lesson  by  heart,  to  construe  it  by  the  help  of  a  con- 
struing-book,  and  to  decline  every  noun,  and  conjugate  every  verb,  by  the  help 
of  the  indexes  annexed  to  the  Propria  qua  maribus,  Ac.,  Englished  and  ex- 
plained. 

4.  You  may  exercise  them  in  this  manner  by  repeating  more  and  more  at  a 
time,  till  they  can  decline  nouns  and  conjugate  verbs,  and  apply  the  rules  read- 
ily to  them;  and  having  thus  gained  them,  you  may  keep  them  by  dividing  the 
whole  into  ten  parts,  according  to  the  commonplace  heads,  thus:  the  first  may 
be  at  Propria  qua  maribus,  Ac. ;  de  Regulis  generaUbus  Propriorum,  de  Regulis 
generaUbus  AppeUativorum,  de  prima  speciali  Regula,  et  ejus  exceptionibus  Mas* 
eulinis,  Neutris,  Dubiis,  et  Communibus.  The  second  at  Nomen  creseentis  penid- 
tima,  Ac..;  SyUaba  acuta  sonat,  Ac ;  de  secunda  speciali  Regula,  et  ejus  exceptioni- 
bus MascuUtiis,  Neutris,  Dubiis,  et  Communibus.  The  third  at  Nomen  creseentis 
— Sit  gravis,  Ac. ;  Detertia  speciali  Regula,  et  ejus  exceptionibus  lamininis,  Neu~ 
Iris,  Dubiis,  Communibus,  et  de  ReguUs  Adj'ecUvorum  generalibus.  The  fourth  at 
Qua  genus,  de  variantibus  genus,  de  defecUvis  casu,  Aptotis,  Diptotis,  Triptotis,  et 
Vbcativo  carenUbus.    The  fifth  at  Propria  cuncta  notes,  Ac :  de  defecUvis  numero, 

phtrali,  et  singularu  The  sixth  at  Sac  quasi  luxuriant,  Ac ;  de  Redundantibus. 
The  seventh  at  As  in  prasenti,  de  Simplidum  verborum  praterito  prima,  secun- 
da terttke,  et  quarta  ConjugaUonis.  The  eighth  at  Prateritum  dot  idem,  et  de 
Compositorum  verborum  prateritis.  The  ninth  at  Nunc  ex  praterito,  Ac ;  de 
SimpHetum  verborum,  et  Compositorum  Supinis.  The  tenth,  De  Prateritis  ver- 
borum  in  OR,  de  geminum  prateritum  hdbentibus,  de  neutro  passivis,  de  verbis 
prateritum  muluantibus,  de  praterito  carenUbus,  et  de  Supinum  raro  admiUenU- 
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bus.  If  70U  add  these  ten  to  the  twenty  parts  in  the  Accidents,  they  may  ran 
over  the  whole  thirty  in  six  weeks,  saying  every  morning  one  except  on  Sat- 
urdays, which  are  reserved  for  other  occasions.  Their  noon  parts  may  be  in 
the  larger  vocabulary,  which  is  commonly  printed,  with  the  grounds  of  gram- 
mar, in  an  easy  entrance  to  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  they  may  peruse  a  whole 
chapter  at  once,  and  afterward  strive  who  can  tell  you  Latin  for  the  most 
things  mentioned  in  it.  And  if  at  any  time  the  words  be  not  so  obvious  to 
their  understanding,  because. (perhaps)  they  know  not  the  things  which  they 
signify,  do  you  tell  them  what  the  thing  is,  and  explain  the  word  by  another 
that  is  more  familiar  to  them. 

Their  afternoon  lessons  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  may  be  in  Qui  mthx> 
which  containeth  pretty  precepts  of  good  manners  much  befitting  children  to  . 
observe,  and  which  are  so  common  in  every  mean  scholar's  mouth,  that  a  child 
would  blush  to  seem  ignorant  of  them.    In  getting  this, 

1.  Let  them  repeat  two  distiches  at  once,  memoriier,  and  if  withal  you  let 
them  get  the  English  verses  answerable  to  the  Latin,  and  printed  with  the 
Grounds  of  Grammar,  they  will  fix  the  Latin  better  in  their  memories. 

2.  Let  them  construe  the  lesson  grammatically,  and  to  help  themselves  in  that 
more  difficult  work,  let  them  make  use  of  the  construction  made  them  at  the 
end  of  their  construing-book. 

3.  Let  them  read  the  Latin  in  the  grammatical  order,  and  sometimes  into 
mere  English,  and  then  let  them  parse  every  word  according  to  that  order,  giv- 
ing the  rules  for  the  genders  of  nouns,  and  the  preterperfect  tenses  and  supines 
of  verbs,  and  applying  those  of  concordance  and  construction  as  they  come  in 
their  way. 

4.  To  exercise  them  in  true  writing,  it  were  good  if  they  had  a  little  paper 
book  wherein  to  write  first  the  Latin  and  then  the  English  distiches  at  full 
length,  which  they  may  show  when  they  say  their  lesson. 

5.  To  find  them  some  employment  after  the  lesson,  you  may  give  them  some 
easy  dictate  out  of  it  to  turn  into  Latin,  sometimes  by  way  of  question  and  an- 
swer, and  sometimes  more  positively,  thus :  What  shall  that  scholar  do  that 
desireth  to  be  taught  ?  He  shall  conceive  the  master's  sayings  in  his  mind. 
Quid /octet  tile  discipulus,  qui  cupit  doccri  t  dicta  prceceptoris  animo  suo  concipiet; 
or  thus :  A  boy  that  is  a  scholar,  and  desireth  to  be  taught,  ought  to  conceive 
the  master's  sayings  in  his  mind,  and  so  as  to  understand  them  well.  Puer  qui 
discipulus  est  et  cupit  doceri,  dicta  prceceptoris  animo  suo  concipere  debet,  atque  Ua 
ut  eadem  recte  inteUigoL  And  this  you  may  cause  any  one  of  them  to  read,  and 
let  the  rest  correct  him  in  any  word  he  hath  made  amiss,  and  be  sure  they  can 
all  give  a  rule  for  what  they  do. 

After  they  have  repeated  these  verses  of  Mr.  Lilly's  so  often  over  that  they 
can  say  them  all  at  once  pretty  well  by  heart,  they  may  continue  their  afternoon 
lessons  in  Cato,  saying  two  or  three  distiches  at  once,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions already  given  in  the  preface  to  that  book  in  English  and  Latin  verse;  and 
when  they  have  gone  through  a  book  of  it,  let  them  try  amongst  themselves 
who  can  repeat  the  most  of  it  by  heart,  as  we  see  Corderiua  did  sometimes  ex- 
ercise his  scholars  as  it  appeareth  by  his  Colloquies. 

Now  forasmuch  as  speaking  Latin  is  the  main  end  of  grammar,  and  there  m 
no  better  expedient  to  help  children  in  the  ready  exercise  thereof  than  frequent 
perusal  of  vocabularies  for  common  words,  and  colloquies  for  familiar  phrases, 
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and  each  as  are  to  be  used  in  ordinary  discourse,  I  think  it  very  convenient  to 
make  use  of  PuerUes  Confabulatiuncuke,  both  in  English  and  Latin,  on  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  in  the  afternoons,  instead  of  lessons,  thus : 

1.  Let  them  read  a  whole  colloquy  (if  it  be  not  too  long)  at  once  both  in  En- 
glish and  Latin,  not  minding  to  construe  it  verbatim  at  the  first  going  it  over, 
but  to  render  the  expressions  wholly  as  they  stand,  and  are  answerable  one  to 
another,  and  this  will  acquaint  them  with  the  matter  in  the  book,  and  enable 
them  to  read  both  the  languages  more  readily. 

2.  At  a  second  going  over,  let  them  construe  it  grammatically,  and  then  take 
any  phrase  or  sentence  in  the  present  lesson,  and  make  such  another  by  it, 
changing  either  the  words  or  some  of  their  Accidents,  as  the  present  occasion 
requireth,  ex.  gr.  As  they  say  in  the  singular  number:  God  save  you,  Sab*, 
Sis  scUvus,  jubeo  te  solvere,  or,  ave,  so  make  them  say  in  the  plural  number,  God 
save  you,  Salvete,  sitis  salvi,  jubemus  vos  sahere,  or,  aveie.  So  likewise  when 
they  can  say,  I  thank  you,  Habeo  tibi  gratiam,  or,  Habetwr  tibi  a  me  gratia,  let 
them  imitate,  and  alter  it  by  saying,  We  thank  your  father,  Hdbemus  patri  too 
gratiam.  My  mother  thanks  you,  Sir,  Mater  hdbet  tibi  gratiam,  Domine,  or, 
HabeUar  tibi,  Domine,  a  moire  mea  gratia. 

When  they  have  gone  this  book  so  often  oyer  as  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
its  phrases,  let  them  proceed  to  Oorderius1  Colloquies,  which  they  have  also  in 
English  and  Latin,  and  which  they  may  construe  grammatically,  and  cull  the 
phrases  out  of  it,  to  make  use  of  them  in  common  speaking  Latin. 

Let  them  have  a  little  paper  book  wherein  to  gather  the  more  familiar  phrases 
which  they  find  in  every  lesson  printed  in  a  different  character,  and  let  them 
by  often  perusal  at  spare  times,  and  bearing  them  always  about  them,  get  them 
so  readily  by  heart  as  to  be  able  to  express  themselves  in  Latin  by  them  upon 
any  meet  occasion.  And  this  way  of  exercising  them  to  speak  according  to 
their  author's  expressions,  from  their  first  entrance  upon  Latin,  is  the  best  expe- 
dient that  can  be  taken  to  avoid  Anglicisms,  which  otherwise  they  are  very 
prone  to,  so  long  as  they  are  directed  only  by  grammar  rules,  and  forced  to  seek 
words  in  the  dictionary,  where  commonly  they  light  upon  that  which  is  most 
improper. 

And  that  they  may  now  do  something  of  themselves  by  way  of  night  exer- 
cise, let  them  every  evening  translate  a  verse  at  home  out  of  the  119th  Psalm, 
which  I  conceive  is  the  most  easy  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  three  con- 
cords and  some  of  the  more  necessary  rules  of  construction  familiar  to  them. 
In  making  their  translations, 

1.  Let  them  be  sure  to  write  the  English  very  fair  and  true,  observing  its  just 
pauses,  and  let  them  also  make  the  like  notes  of  distinction  in  their  Latin. 

2.  When  they  come  to  show  their  Latins, 

1.  Let  one  read  and  construe  a  verse. 

2.  Let  another  tell  yon  what  part  of  speech  every  word  is,  aa  well  English  as 
Xattn,  and  what  the  English  signs  denote. 

3.  Let  the  rest  in  order  give  you  the  right  analysis  of  every  word  one  by  one, 
and  the  rules  of  nouns  and  verbs,  and  of  concordance  and  construction.  And 
because  these  little  boys  are  too  apt  to  blur  and  spoil  their  Bibles,  and  to  make 
a  wrong  choice  of  words  out  of  a  dictionary,  which  is  a  great  maim  and  hin- 
drance to  them  in  making  Latin,  (and  caused  Mr.  Ascham  to  affirm,  that  making 
of  Latin  marreth  children,)  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  get  that  Psalm  and  some 
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other  Englishes  printed  by  themselves,  with  an  alphabetical  index  of  ever/ 
word  which  is  proper  for  its  place,  right  choice  of  words  being  indeed  the 
foundation  of  all  eloquence. 

On  Saturdays,  after  they  can  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  English  and  Latin,  they  may  proceed  to  the  Assembly's  Cat* 
chism,  first  in  English,  and  then  in  Latin,  or  the  like.  This  second  form  then 
is  to  be  exercised, 

1.  In  repeating  the  Accidents  for  morning  parte. 

3.  In  saying  Propria  qua  maribus,  Quae  gems.  As  in  prasenti,  for  forenoon 
lessons. 

3.  In  reading  the  larger  Vocabulary  for  noon  parts. 

4.  In  learning  Qui  mihi  and  afterward  Cato  for  afternoon  lessons  on  Mon- 
days and  Wednesdays,  and  Pueriks  Confabulatiuncukc  and  afterward  CorderU 
GoUoquia  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.    And 

5.  Translating  a  verse  out  of  English  into  Latin  every  evening  at  home, 
which  they  may  bring  to  be  corrected  on  Fridays,  after  all  the  week's  repeti- 
tions are  ended,  and  return  written  as  fair  as  possibly  they  can  write  on  Satur- 
day mornings,  after  examinations  are  ended.  And  thus  they  may  be  made  to 
know  the  genders  of  nouns,  and  preterperfect  tenses,  and  supines  of  verbs,  and 
initiated  to  speak  and  write  true  Latin  in  the  compass  of  a  second  year.  So 
that  to  children  of  betwixt  seven  and  nine  years  of  age,  in  regard  of  their  re- 
mediless inanimadvertency,  I  allow  two  whole  years  to  practice  them  well  in 
the  rudiments  or  grounds  of  grammar,  in  which  I  would  have  the  variation  of 
nouns  and  verbs  to  be  specially  minded,  for  till  they  be  very  ready  in  those, 
their  progress  in  other  things  will  be  full  of  uncertainties,  and  troublesome!/ 
tedious ;  but  if  those  be  once  well  got,  all  other  rules  which  have  not  (perhaps) 
been  so  well  understood  will  more  easily  (as  age  increaseth)  be  better  appre- 
hended and  put  in  use. 

IV. — How  to  make  children  of  the  third  form  perfect  in  the  Latin  syntaxes,  com- 
monly  called  Verbum  Personate  ;  as  also  to  acquaint  them  with  Prosodia,  and  how 
to  help  them  to  construe  and  parse,  and  to  write  and  speak  true  and  elegant  Latin, 

Children  are  commonly  taught  the  Latin  syntaxes*  before  they  be  put  to  make 
use  of  any  Latin  book  besides  it ;  and  so  they  can  but  say  it  readily  by  hear^ 
construe  it,  and  give  the  force  of  its  rules  out  of  the  examples,  they  are  thought 
to  learn  it  well  enough.  But  the  very  doing  thus  much  is  found  to  be  a  work 
too  tedious  with  many,  and  therefore  some  have  thought  good  to  lessen  the 
number  of  the  rules,  and  others  to  dash  out  many  examples,  as  if  more  than 
one  or  two  were  needless ;  so  that  when  a  child  hath  with  them  run  over  this 
part  of  the  grammar,  it  is  well  if  he  have  learned  the  half  of  it,  or  know  at  all 
what  to  do  with  any  of  it 

I  think  it  not  amiss  therefore  to  show  how  it  may  be  all  gotten  understand- 
ingly  by  heart,  and  settled  in  the  memory  by  continual  practice,  which  is  the 
life  of  all  learning : 

1.  Let  those  then  of  this  third  form  divide  their  Accidents  and  rules  of  nouns 
and  verbs  into  ten  parts,  whereof  they  may  repeat  one  every  Thursday  morn- 
ing, and  make  way  for  the  getting  of  the  syntax  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays  for  morning  parts. 

2.  Let  them  repeat  as  many  rules,  memoriter,  as  they  are  well  able,  together 
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with  all  their  examples;  and  to  help  their  understanding  therein,  70a  may  do 
well  to  show  the  meaning  of  every  rule  and  exception  beforehand,  and  to  make 
them  compare  them  with  those  in  the  English  rules  under  the  same  head,  and 
to  see  which  are  contained  in  the  Latin  which  are  not  in  the  English,  and  which 
are  set  down  in  the  English  which  are  left  out  in  the  Latin. 

3.  To  help  them  to  construe  well  before  they  come  to  say  it,  let  them  make  use 
of  their  oonstruing-books,  and  that  they  may  better  mind  what  they  construe, 
you  may  cause  them  sometimes,  when  they  come  to  say  it,  to  read  the  part  out 
of  Latin  into  English. 

4.  In  parsing,  let  them  give  you  the  word  governing,  and  apply  the  word 
governed  according  to  the  rule,  and  tell  you  wherein  the  exceptions  and  obser- 
vations differ  from  the  general  rule. 

6.  Let  them  have  a  paper  book  in  quarto,  in  the  margin  whereof  they  may 
write  the  first  words  of  every  rule  and  exception ;  and  let  them  have  as  many 
familiar  examples  (some  in  English  only,  and  some  in  Latin  only)  as  may  suffice 
to  illustrate  the  rule  more  clearly  to  them,  and  do  you  help  them,  extempore,  to 
turn  their  English  ones  into  Latin,  and  their  Latin  ones  into  English;  and  hav- 
ing a  space  left  under  every  head,  let  them  fill  it  up  with  pregnant  examples, 
which  they  meet  with  as  they  read  their  Latin  authors,  or  as  they  translate 
Knglish  sentences  into  Latin. 

I  observe  Melancthon  and  Whittington  of  old,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Comenius 
and  others  of  late,  to  have  made  subsidiaries  of  this  nature,  which  because 
they  seem  somewhat  to  overshoot  the  capacities  of  children,  who  (as  Mr.  As- 
cham  observes,)  are  ignorant  what  to  say  properly  and  fitly  to  the  matter,  (as 
some  masters  are  also  many  times,)  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  a  praxis  of 
all  the  English  and  Latin  rules  of  construction  and  syntaxes  as  they  lie  in  or- 
der, and  to  add  two  indexes,  the  first  of  English  words  and  the  Latin  for  them ; 
the  second  of  Latin  words  and  the  English  for  them,  with  figures  directing  to 
the  examples  wherein  they  are  to  be  used. 

And  for  more  perspicuity's  sake,  I  take  care  that  no  example  may  touch  upon 
any  rule  that  is  not  already  learned,  for  fear  of  puzzling  young  beginners  in  this 
necessary  and  easy  way  of  translating  with  the  rule  in  their  eye,  which  doth 
best  direct  the  weakest  understanding. 

Now  forasmuch  as  the  daily  reading  of  Latin  into  English  is  an  especial 
means  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  tongues,  and  to  cause  more  heed  to  be 
takfin  to  the  grammar  rules  as  they  are  gotten  by  heart,  I  would  have  those  in 
this  form  to  read  every  morning  after  prayers  four  or  six  verses  out  of  the  Latin 
Testament,  which  they  will  easily  do,  having  beforehand  learned  to  construe 
them  word  by  word  with  the  help  of  their  English  Bible.  In  this  exercise  let 
them  all  be  well  provided,  and  do  you  pick  out  only  one  boy  to  construe,  and 
then  ask  any  of  the  others  the  analysis  of  a  noun  or  verb  here  or  there,  or  some 
rule  of  construction  which  you  think  they  have  not  so  well  taken  notice  of  as 
to  understand  it  fully.  Hereby  you  may  also  acquaint  them  with  the  rule  and 
way  of  construing  as  it  is  more  largely  touched  in  the  following  part  of  this 
chapter. 

N.  B. — Those  children  that  are  more  industriously  willing  to  thrive  may  ad- 
vantage themselves  very  much  by  the  perusal  of  Gerard's  Meditations,  Thomas 
de  Kempis,  St  Augustine's  Soliloquies,  or  his  Meditations,  or  the  like  pious  and 
profiting  books  which  they  may  buy  both  in  English  and  Latin,  and  continually 
bear  about  in  their  pockets  to  read  at  spare  times. 
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Their  forenoon  lessons  may  be  in  J&op's  Fables,  which  is  indeed  a  book  of 
great  antiquity  and  of  more  solid  learning  than  most  men  think.  For  in  it 
many  good  lectures  of  morality,  which  would  not  (perhaps)  have  been  listened 
to  if  they  had  been  delivered  in  a  plain  and  naked  manner,  being  handsomely 
made  up  and  vented  in  an  apologue,  do  insinuate  themselves  into  every  man's 
mind. 

And  for  this  reason  perhaps  it  is  that  I  find  it  and  Gesta  Romanorvm  (which 
is  so  generally  pleasing  to  our  country  people)  to  have  been  printed  and  bound 
up  both  together  in  Latin,  even  when  the  Latin  was  yet  in  its  dross.  And  to 
let  you  see  what  Latin  j£»op  was  there  translated  into  out  of  Greek  by  one 
Romulus,  I  wiil  give  you  the  first  fable  in  his  words: 

De  OdUo  et  Iaspide. 

In  sierquilinio  quidam  pvXLus  gaUisiaceus,  dum  quareret  escamyinvenit  morgan- 
tarn  in  loco  indigno  jacentem,  quam  cum  videret  jacentem,  sic  ait;  0  bona  res,  t» 
stercore  hie  jaces.  Si  te  cupidus  invtnisset,  cum  quo  gaudio  rapuisset,  ox  in  pris- 
Unum  dacoris  tut  statum  redisses?  Ego  jrustra  te  in  hoc  loco  invenio  jacentem. 
Ubi  potius  mihi  escam  quaro ;  el  nee  ego  Ubiprosum,  nee  tu  mihi 

Hobc  JSsopus  iOis  norrcU,  qui  ijpsum  legunt  tt  non  inteQiguni 

No  sooner  did  the  Latin  tongue  endeavor  to  recover  its  pristine  purity,  by  the 
help  of  Erasmus  and  other  eminent  men  of  learning  in  his  time,  but  the  Greek 
copy  of  JSsop  is  translated  by  him  and  his  contemporaries,  every  one  striving  to 
outstrip  another  in  rendering  it  into  good  Latin;  and  it  is  observable,  that  the 
stationers'  copy  (which  is  generally  used  in  schools)  is  a  mere  rhapsody  of  some 
fragments  of  these  several  men's  translations;  whence  it  is  that  one  and  the 
same  fable  is  sometimes  repeated  thrice  over  in  several  words,  and  that  the 
style  of  the  book  is  generally  too  lofty  in  itself  for  children  to  apprehend  on  a 
sudden ;  I  have  for  their  sakes  therefore  turned  the  whole  book,  such  as  I  found 
it,  into  proper  English,  answerable  to  the  Latin,  and  divided  both  into  just  pe- 
riods, marked  with  figures,  that  they  may  more  distinctly  appear,  and  be  more 
easily  found  out  for  use  or  imitation ;  and  though  I  observed  some  words  and 
phrases  scarcely  allowable  in  many  places  of  the  book,  yet  I  was  loth  to  make 
any  alteration  except  in  a  few  gross  errors,  and  especially  one  that  quite  per- 
verted the  sense  of  the  fable,  and  appeareth  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  translator 
from  the  Greek  copy,  which  is  thus :  Monds  *al  dAwntf.  Moinds  J>p<*  to  tip* 
irwj  6ivSp»  rfc  666vrat  Mipev,  which  is  well  Latinized  by  one,  thus :  Aper  et 
wipes,  Apex  qtnan  cuidam  adstaret  arbori,  denies  acuebat  But  the  unknown  trans- 
lator of  this  fable  (and  the  rest  that  yet  pass,  sub  incerto  interpret*)  reading  perhaps 
Mopoi  instead  of  port*,  or  finding  that  pn*  doth  sometimes  signify  like  an  ad* 
jective,  solitarius,  solitudines  capians,  Ac.,  renders  it  into  pure  nonsense,  and  in 
other  words  also  differing  from  the  Greek,  thus:  Singulart  animal,  et  wipes; 
Singularie  agrestis,  super  quadam  aeden*  arbors,  denies  acuebat;  which  one  hav- 
ing lately  translated  into  English  verse,  with  the  picture  before  it,  hath  prettily 
devised  a  rhinoceros,  to  stand  by  a  tree,  and  to  whet  his  teeth  against  it; 
whereas  the  Latin  hath  it,  super  quadam  sedens  arbore,  which  is  impossible  for 
such  a  huge  beast  to  do.  I  have  therefore  put  out  the  word  singularis,  and 
made  it  aper  agrestis,  according  to  an  sneient  Greek  copy  which  I  have,  and  I 
English  the  cjause  thus:  Lib.  2.  Fab.  133— A  wild  boar  standing  by  a  tree 
whetted  his  tushes.  This  I  have  noted,  obiter,  to  acquaint  the  more  judicious 
with  my  reason  for  altering  those  words,  and  to  save  the  less  experienced  some 
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labor  in  searching  ont  the  meaning  of  them,  seeing  they  pass  yet  uncorrected 
in  the  Latin  book. 

Let  them  procure  jEsop'a  Fables  then  in  English  and  Latin,  and  the  rather 
because  they  will  take  delight  in  reading  the  tales  and  the  moral  in  a  language 
which  they  already  understand,  and  will  be  helped  thereby  to  construe  the 
Latin  of  themselves.  And  herein  I  would  have  them  take  a  whole  fable  and 
its  moral  at  one  lesson,  (so  that  it  do  not  exceed  six  periods,)  which  they  should 
first  read  distinctly;  secondly,  construe  grammatically,  and  then  render  the 
proper  phrases;  thirdly,  parse  according  to  the  grammatical  order  as  they  con- 
strued, and  not  as  the  words  stand.  And  then  be  sure  they  can  decline  all  the 
nouns,  and  conjugate  the  verbs,  and  give  the  rules  for  the  genders  of  the  one,  , 
and  the  preterperfect  tenses  and  supines  of  the  other,  as  also  for  the  concord- 
ance and  construction,  either  out  of  the  English  Rules,  or  Latin  Syntax,  or  both, 
as  tbey  come  to  have  learned  them. 

Let  them  sometimes  write  a  fable  fairly  and  truly  over,  according  to  the 
printed  book,  both  in  English  and  Latin,  and  sometimes  translate  one,  word  by 
word,  in  that  order  in  which  they  construed  it,  and  this  will  inure  them  to  or- 
thography. 

That  they  may  learn  to  observe  and  get  the  true  Latin  order  of  placing  words, 
and  the  purity  of  expression  either  in  English  or  Latin  style,  let  them  imitate 
a  period  or  more  in  a  lesson,  turning  it  out  of  English  into  Latin,  or  out  of 
Latin  into  English,  thus:  whereas  they  read  in  English — A  cock,  as  he  turned 
over  a  dunghill,  found  a  pearl,  saying,  Why  do  I  find  a  thing  so  bright  ?  and 
in  Latin,  Gaiius  gcUttnaceus,  dum  vertit  stercorarium  offendit  gemmam;  Quid, 
wquiens,  rem  sic  ntiidam  reperio  t  they  may  imitate  it  by  this  or  the  like  ex- 
pression :  As  a  beggar  raked  in  a  dunghill,  he  found  a  purse,  saying,  Why  do 
I  find  so  much  money  here  ?  Mendicus,  dum  vertit  ttercorartian,  offendit  cntme- 
nam;  quid,  inquienn,  tantura  argenii  hie  reperio t  By  thus  doing,  they  may  learn 
to  join  examples  out  of  their  lessons  to  their  grammar  rules,  (which  is  the  most 
lively  and  perfect  way  of  teachiog  them,)  and  to  fetch  a  rule  out  of  their  gram- 
mar for  every  example,  using  the  grammar  to  find  rules,  as  they  do  the  diction- 
ary for  words,  till  they  be  very  perfect  in  them. 

Their  afternoon  parts  may  be  to  construe  a  chapter  in  Janua  tinguarum,  which 
will  instruct  them  in  the  nature  as  well  as  in  the  names  of  things;  and  after 
tbey  have  construed,  let  them  try  who  can  tell  you  the  most  words,  especially 
of  those  that  they  have  not  met  with  or  well  observed  in  reading  elsewhere. 
For  afternoon  lessons  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  let  them  make  use  of  Man- 
tuanuft,  which  is  a  poet  both  for  style  and  matter,  very  familiar  and  grateful  to 
children,  and  therefore  read  in  most  schools.  They  may  read  over  some  of  the 
eclogues  that  are  less  offensive  than  the  rest,  taking  six  lines  at  a  lesson, 
which  they  should  first  commit  to  memory  as  they  are  able;  secondly,  con- 
strue; thirdly,  parse.  Then  help  them  to  pick  out  the  phrases  and  sentences, 
which  they  may  commit  to  a  paper  book;  and  afterward  resolve  the  matter  of 
their  lessons  into  an  English  period  or  two,  which  they  may  turn  into  proper 
and  elegant  Latin,  observing  the  placing  of  words  according  to  prose.  Thus 
out  of  the  five  first  verses  in  the  first  eclogue, 

Ihusie,  precor,  gelida  quando  peats  omne  sub  umbra 
Buminat,  antiques  paxdum  recitemus  amores. 
Ne  si  forte  sopor  nos  occupet  ulla  ferarum, 
Qua  modo  per  segetes  iacite  insidiantur  aduttas. 
Soeoiai  in  pecudes.    Melior  vigilantia  somno. 
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One  may  make  such  a  period  as  this :  Shepherds  are  wont  sometimes  to  talk 
of  their  old  loves,  whilst  the  cattle  chew  the  cud  under  the  shade,  for  fear,  if 
they  should  fall  asleep,  some  fox,  or  wolf;  or  such  like  beast  of  prey,  which 
either  lurk  in  the  thick  woods,  or  lie  in  wait  in  the  grown  corn,  should  fall  upon 
the  cattle.  And,  indeed,  watching  is  far  more  commendable  for  a  prince  or  mag- 
istrate than  immoderate  or  unseasonable  sleep. 

Pastores  aliquando,  dum  pecus  sub  umbra  rwiwnat,  anHquos  suos  amores  red- 
tare  solent;  ne,  si  sopor  ipsos  oceupet,  wipes,  out  hjpus,  out  ahqva  ejus  generis 
/era  prcedabunda,  qua  vel  in  densis  sylvis  latitant,  velper  aduUas  segetes  wwtd- 
iatur,  in  pecudes  sceviat;  immo  enimvtro,  principi  vel  magistratui  vigUanHa  sonm 
immodico  ac  iniempestivo  mulio  laudabilior  est  And  this  will  help  to  prepare 
their  invention  for  future  exercises,  by  teaching  them  to  suck  the  marrow  both 
of  words  and  matter  out  of  all  their  authors. 

The  reason  why  I  desire  children,  especially  those  of  more  prompt  wits  and 
better  memories,  may  repeat  what  they  read  in  poets  by  heart  (as  I  would  hare 
them  translate  into  English  what  they  read  in  prose)  is,  partly  because  the 
memory  thrives  best  by  being  often  exercised  so  it  be  not  overcharged;  and 
partly  because  the  roundness  of  the  verses  helpeth  much  to  the  remembrance 
of  them,  wherein  boys  at  once  gain  the  quantity  of  syllables,  and  abundance  of 
matter  for  fancy,  and  the  best  choice  of  words  and  phrases  for  expression  of 
their  mind. 

On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  the  afternoon  (after  they  have  done  with  Cor- 
derius)  they  may  read  Helvici  CoUoquia,  (which  are  selected  out  of  those  of 
Erasmus,  Ludovicus  Vives,  and  Schottenius,)  and  after  they  have  construed  a 
colloquy,  and  examined  some  of  the  hardest-  grammar  passages  in  it,  let  them 
all  lay  aside  their  books  save  one,  and  let  him  read  the  colloquy  out  of  Latin 
into  English,  clause  by  clause,  and  let  the  rest  give  it  him  again  into  Latin, 
every  man  saying  round  as  it  comes  to  his  turn.  And  this  will  make  them  to 
mind  the  words  and  phrases  beforehand,  and  fasten  many  of  them  in  their  mem- 
ories. Help  them  afterward  to  pick  out  the  phrases,  and  let  them  write  them 
(as  they  did  others)  in  a  paper  book.  Cause  them  sometimes  to  imitate  a  whole 
colloquy,  or  a  piece  of  one;  and  let  them  often  strive  to  make  colloquies  among 
themselves,  talking  two,  three  or  more  together  about  things  familiar  to  them, 
and  inserting  as  many  words  and  phrases  as  they  can  well  remember  to  be  pro- 
per for  the  present  out  of  any  of  their  authors ;  and  these  they  should  show 
you  fairly  written,  with  a  note  of  the  page  and  line  where  they  borrowed  any 
expression  not  used  before  set  down  in  the  margin  of  their  exercise.  And  this 
will  make  them  industriously  to  labor  every  day  for  variety  of  expressions,  and 
encourage  them  much  to  discourse  when  they  know  themselves  to  be  certain 
in  what  they  say,  and  that  they  can  so  easily  come  by  Latin  to  speak  their 
minds  upon  any  occasion. 

But  if  instead  of  Mantuan  you  think  good  sometimes  to  make  use  of  00- 
tahoris  Dialogues,  you  may  first  make  them  read  the  history  in  the  Bible  by 
themselves  apart,  and  then  hear  them  construe  it  dialogue-wise,  pronouncing 
every  sentence  as  pathetically  as  may  be  afterward.  One  may  read  it  in  En- 
glish, and  the  rest  answer  him  in  Latin,  clause  by  clause,  as  is  already  men- 
tioned concerning  the  Colloquies. 

And  to  help  them  somewhat  the  better  to  construe  themselves,  you  may 
direct  them  (according  to  the  golden  rule  of  construing  commended  and  set 
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dawn  at  large  by  industrious  Mr.  Brinsley,  in  the  93d  and  94th  pages  of  his 
Grammar  School)  to  lake 

1.  The  vocative  case  and  that  which  dependeth  upon  it 

2.  The  nominative  case  of  the  principal  verb  and  that  which  dependeth 
upon  it 

3.  The  principal  verb  and  that  which  serveth  to  explain  it 

4.  The  accusative  case  and  the  rest  of  the  oases  after  it  And  herein  cause 
them  to  observe  that  interrogatives,  relatives  and  conjunctions  are  to  go  before 
all  other  words  in  construing;  and  that  the  adjective  and  the  substantive,  the 
adverb  and  the  verb,  the  preposition  and  its  casual  word,  go  for  the  most  part 
together.  But  be  sure  to  teach  them  often  to  cast  the  words  of  a  period  into 
their  natural  or  grammatical,  order,  according  to  which  they  must  construe, 
and  to  know  the  signification  of  every  word  and  phrase  proper  for  its  place ; 
and  withal,  let  them  have  in  mind  the  chief  matter,  drift  and  circumstances  of 
a  place  according  to  the  verse : 

Quis,  cui,  causa,  locus,  quo  tempore,  prima,  sequela, 
Which  biddeth  one  to  heed  who  speaks,  what  is  spoken  to  whom  he  speaks, 
upon  what  occasion  or  to  what  end  he  speaks,  at  what  time  a  thing  waB  done 
or  spoken,  what  went  immediately  before  and  what  followeth  next  after.  And 
if  either  the  construing  be  against  sense  or  grammar  rule,  let  them  try  again 
another  way. 

'  To  exercise  them  in  something  (besides  the  getting  of  grammar  parts)  at 
home,  let  them  every  night  turn  two  verses  out  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon 
into  Latin,  and  write  out  two  verses  of  the  New  Testament  grammatically  con- 
strued ;  and  let  them  evermore  take  heed  and  spell  every  word  aright,  and  to 
mark  the  pauses  or  notes  of  distinction  in  their  due  places,  for  by  this  means' 
they  will  profit  more  in  orthography  than  by  all  the  rules  that  can  be  given 
them ;  and  they  will  mind  etymology  and  syntax  more  by  their  own  daily 
practice  than  by  ten  times  repetition  without  it. 

On  Saturdays,  after  they  can  say  the  Assembly's  Catechism  in  English  and 
Latin,  you  may  let  them  proceed  with  Perkins1  Six  Principles,  and  when  they 
have  repeated  as  much  as  they  can  well  by  heart,  you  may  cause  them  to  read 
it  out  of  English  into  Latin,  yourself  ever  and  anon  suggesting  to  them  the 
propriety  of  words  and  phrases  where  they  are  at  a  loss,  and  directing  them, 
after  they  have  once  made  it  grammatically,  to  cast  it  into  the  artificial  order  of 
Latin  style.  And  then  let  them  go  to  their  places,  and  write  it  fairly  and  truly 
in  a  little  paper  book  for  the  purpose. 

If  out  of  every  lesson,  as  they  pass  this  little  catechism,  you  extract  the  doc- 
trinal points  by  way  of  propositions,  and  annex  the  proofe  of  Scripture  to  them 
which  are  quoted  in  the  margin,  as  you  see  Mr.  Perkins  hath  done  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book,  and  cause  your  scholars  to  write  them  out  all  fair  and  at 
large  as  they  find  them  in  their  Bibles,  it  will  be  a  profitable  way  of  exercising 
them  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  a  good  means  to  improve  them  in  the  real  knowl- 
edge of  Christianity. 

Now  forasmuch  as  I  have  observed  that  children  about  nine  years  of  age  (and 
few  till  then)  begin  to  relish  grammar  so  as  of  themselves  to  seek  into  the 
meaning  of  rules  thereby  to  conceive  the  reason  of  speech,  I  now  judge  it 
requisite  for  this  form  to  be  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  body 
of  it    Therefore,  after  they  have  gone  over  the  plain  syntax  two  or  three  times 
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by  morning  parts  as  is  showed,  and  have  got  it  pretty  well  by  heart,  (for  which 
I  judge  three-quarters  of  a  year  will  be  time  sufficient,)  you  may  let  them  divide 
the  whole  syntax  into  twelve  parts,  reckoning  them  according  to  the  several 
heads  of  it,  thus :  The  first,  De  concordantia  nominativi  ei  vcrbi,  substantivi  et 
adjectivi,  relaiiui,  et  antecedentis ;  the  second,  De  constructione  substantivorum, 
et  adjectivorum  cum  genitivo ;  the  third,  De  constructione  adjtctivorum  cum  da- 
tivo,  accusative*,  ei  ablativo;  the  fourth,  De  constructione  pronominum;  the 
fifth,  De  constructione  verborum  cum  nominativo  ei  genitivo ;  the  sixth,  De  con- 
structione  verborum  cum  dativo,  et  accusativo;  the  seventh,  De  constructione 
verborum  cum  ablativo;  the  eighth,  De  gerundiis  et  supinis,  et  de  tempore  et 
loco;  the  ninth,  De  constructione  imptrsonalium  et  participiorum ;  the  tenth, 
De  constructione  adverbiorum;  the  eleventh,  De  constructione  conjunctionum; 
the  twelfth,  De  constructione  prceposilionum,  et  interjectionum.  All  of  which 
twelve  you  may  add  to  the  thirty  parts  in  the  Accidents  and  Propria  quae  marv 
bus,  Ac.,  and  let  your  scholars  bestow  a  month's  time  together  in  repeating  and 
examining  the  Accidents,  and  thus  far  of  the  grammar,  (both  for  parts  and  les- 
sons, )  till  they  have  thoroughly  made  it  their  own ;  and  that  they  may  the  bet- 
ter conceive  how  it  hangeth  together,  and  what  use  they  are  to  make  out  of  its 
several  parts,  you  should  often  make  them  run  over  the  heads  of  it,  and  give 
them  an  analysis  of  their  dependency  one  upon  another. 

After  this  they  may  more  understanding^  proceed  to  the  figures  of  words 
and  construction,  the  definitions  whereof  and  their  examples  they  need  only 
get  by  heart;  and  for  that  purpose  do  you  note  them  ont  with  a  pen,  and  in 
explaining  them  give  as  many  examples  as  may  make  them  fully  to  apprehend 
their  meaning.  But  when  they  have  said  the  definition  of  one  or  more  figures 
-at  a  part  by  heart,  you  may  cause  them  to  construe  all  they  find  concerning  it; 
and  to  help  them  in  so  doing,  they  that  are  otherwise  less  able  may  make  use 
of  Mr.  Stockwood's  little  book  of  Figura  construed.  Then  let  them  go  on  to 
Prosodia,  for  their  more  easy  understanding  of  which,  as  they  proceed  in  it, 
you  may  tell  them  the  meaning  of  it  in  brief,  thus: 

Prosodia,  being  the  last  part  of  grammar,  teacheth  the  right  pronunciation  of 
words,  or  the  tuning  of  syllables  in  words  as  they  are  pronounced;  and  there- 
fore it  is  divided  into  a  tone,  or  accent,  a  spirit,  and  a  time,  whereof  a  tone  of- 
dereth  the  tune  of  the  voice,  showing  in  what  syllables  it  is  to  be  lifted  up,  and 
in  what  to  be  let  down,  and  in  what  both  to  be  lifted  up  and  let  down ;  so  that 
there  are  three  tones, — a  grave,  which  is  seldom  or  never  made  but  in  the  last 
syllable  of  such  words  as  ought  to  have  had  an  acute  in  the  last  syllable,  and 
that  in  the  contexture  of  words  in  this  manner :  Ni  si  forte  sopor  nos  occupet; 
an  acute,  which  is  often  used  to  distinguish  some  words  from  others,  as  una,  to- 
gether, sediUo,  diligently,  remain  acuted  at  the  end  of  a  speech,  and  in  continua- 
tion of  speech  have  their  acute  accents  turned  into  a  grave  to  make  them  differ 
from  una,  one,  and  sedulo,  diligent ;  a  circumflex,  which  is  often  marked  to  de- 
denote  a  lost  syllable,  as  amarunt  for  amaverunt.  A  spirit  ordereth  the  breath  in 
uttering  syllables,  showing  where  it  is  to  be  let  out  softly  and  where  sharply,  as 
in  ara,  an  altar,  and  hara,  a  swine  coat  The  mild  spirit  is  not  marked,  but  the 
weak  letter  n  being  used  as  a  note  of  aspiration  only,  and  not  reckoned  as  a 
consonant,  serveth  to  express  the  sharp  spirit  There  are  three  rules  of  accent 
which  are  changed  by  difference,  transposition,  attraction,  concision  and  idiom. 
Time  showeth  the  measure  how  long  a  syllable  is  to  be  in  pronouncing, 
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not  at  all  regarding  the  tone.  A  long  syllable  is  to  be  a  longer  while,  and  a 
short  a  shorter  while  in  pronouncing.  Of  long  and  short  syllables  put  to- 
gether orderly,  feet  are  made,  and  of  feet,  verses. 

4.  Now  to  know  when  a  syllable  is  long  or  short  there  are  rules  concerning 
the  first,  the  middle  and  last  syllables,  so  that  if  one  mind  in  what  part  of  a 
word  the  syllable  stands,  he  may  easily  find  the  rule  of  its  quantity. 

The  sum  of  prosodia  being  thus  hinted  to  them,  they  may  get  it  by  heart  at 
morning  parts ;  and  if  they  can  not  construe  it  well  by  themselves,  they  may  be 
helped  by  a  little  book  made  by  Barnaby  Hampton,  called  Prosodia  construed. 
Bat  be  sure  that  they  can  read  you  every  part  into  English,  and  tell  you  the 
true  meaning  of  it  Your  own  frequent  examination  will  be  the  best  way  to 
know  whether  they  understand  it  or  not  And  to  prepare  them  for  the  prac- 
-  tioe  of  it  in  making  verses,  I  would  first  let  them  use  it  in  learning  to  scan  and 
prove  hexameter  verses  only  out  of  Goto  or  Mantuan,  or  such  authors  as  they 
have  read,  thus : 

1.  Let  them  write  a  verse  out,  and  divide  it  into  its  just  feet,  giving  a  dash  or 
stroke  betwixt  every  one ;  and  let  them  tell  you  what  feet  they  are,  and  of 
what  syllables  they  consist,  and  why  they  stand  in  such  a  place,  as 

Si  Deus-  est  ani-mus  no-bis  ut-  carmina-  dicunt 
Hie  tibi-  praecipu-  e  sit-  pura-  mente  co-  lendus. 

2.  Let  them  set  the  mark  of  the  time  or  quantity  over  every  syllable  in  every 
foot,  and  give  you  the  reason  (according  to  the  rules)  why  it  is  there  noted  long 
or  short,  as 

Si  Deus  est  anl-mfis  nd-bb  ttt-carmra*-  dicunt 
Hie  tlbt-  praecipu-  e  sit-  pura-mSnta  cS-lendus. 

Let  them  now  divide  Figura  and  Prosodia  into  six  parts;  the  first,  Defiguris 
dictionis,  et  constructionist  the  second*  Be  tonis,  et  spvriUbus;  the  third,  Be  car- 
minum  rations,  etgeneribus;  the  fourth,  DequanHtate  primarum  syUabarum; 
the  fifth,  De  mediis  syUabis ;  and  the  sixth,  De  uUimis  syUabis;  which  they  may 
add  to  the  forty-two  parts  aforementioned,  and  keep  by  constant  repetition  of 
one  of  them  every  day  till  they  can  say  them  all  very  well  by  heart,  and  give 
a  perfect  account  of  any  thing  in  them. 

Then  let  them  begin  the  Accidents  and  go  through  it,  and  the  whole  Latin 
grammar  in  twelve  parts,  only  construing  and  giving  an  account  of  the  by-rules, 
bat  saying  all  the  rest  by  heart  so  that  the  first  part  may  be  the  introduction ; 
the  second,  the  construction  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech ;  the  third,  orthogra- 
phy; the  fourth,  etymology  so  far  as  concerns  the  species,  figure,  number,  case  and 
gender  of  nouns ;  the  fifth,  concerning  the  declension  (including  Qum  genus)  and 
the  comparison  of  nouns ;  the  sixth,  concerning  a  pronoun  and  a  verb ;  the  sev- 
enth, concerning  a  participle,  an  adverb,  a  conjunction,  a  preposition,  and  an 
interjection ;  the  eighth,  syntaxes  so  far  as  concerns  the  concords  and  the  con- 
struction of  nouns ;  the  ninth,  concerning  the  construction  of  verbs ;  the  tenth, 
concerning  the  construction  of  participles,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  prepositions 
and  interjections;  the  eleventh,  concerning  figures,  tones  and  spirits;  the 
twelfth,  concerning  the  manner  of  verses  and  the  quantity  of  syllables. 

Now  in  repeating  these  parts  I  do  not  enjoin  that  only  one  boy  should  say 
all,  though  I  would  have  every  one  well  prepared  to  do  so;  but  that  one  should 
say  one  piece,  and  another  another,  as  you  please  to  appoint  either  orderly 
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throughout  the  form,  or  picking  out  here  and  there  a  boy  at  jour  own  discre- 
tion. According  to  this  division,  the  whole  Accidents  and  Grammar  may  be 
run  over  once  in  a  month's  space,  and  continued  in  the  upper  forms  by  repeat- 
ing  one  part  only  and  constantly  in  a  week  so  that  it  may  never  be  forgotten 
at  the  school 
This  form,  in  short}  is  to  be  employed  about  three-quarters  of  a  year, — 

1.  In  reading  four  or  six  verses  out  of  the  Latin  testament  every  morning 
immediately  after  prayers. 

2.  In  repeating  Syntaxes  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  and  the 
Accidents  and  Propria  qua  martins,  Ac.,  on  Thursdays  for  morning  parts. 

3.  In  JBsop's  Fables  for  forenoon  lessons. 

4.  Janua  Linguarwn  for  afternoon  parts. 

6.  In  Mantuan  for  afternoon  lessons  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  and  in 
Helvicus'  Colloquies  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

6.  In  the  Assembly's  Latin  Catechism  on  Saturdays  for  lessons. 

7.  In  translating  every  night  two  verses  out  of  the  Proverbs  into  Latin,  and 
two  out  of  the  Latin  Testament  into  English,  which  (with  other  dictated  exer- 
cises) are  to  be  corrected  on  Fridays  after  repetitions  are  ended,  and  shown  fairly 
written  on  Saturday  mornings;  but  because  their  wits  are  now  ripened  for  the 
better  understanding  of  grammar,  and  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  made 
wholly  acquainted  with  it  before  they  proceed  to  the  exact  reading  of  authors 
and  making  school  exercises,  I  would  have  them  spend  one-quarter  of  a  year 
chiefly  in  getting  Figura  and  Ptosodia,  and  making  daily  repetition  of  the  whole 
Accidents  and  common  grammar;  so  that  this  third  year  will  be  well  bestowed 
in  teaching  children  of  between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age  the  whole  grammar, 
and  the  right  use  of  it,  in  a  method  answerable  to  their  capacities,  and  not 
much  differing  from  the  common  mode  of  teaching. 

V. — Bow  to  try  children  to  the  utmost  whether  they  be  well  grounded  in  (he 
grammar ;  and  how  to  go  more  expeditiously  to  work  in  teaching  the  Latin  tongue 
to  those  thai  are  at  years  of  discretion. 

It  is  an  ordinary  course  in  most  of  our  grammar  schools  for  the  usher  to  tarn 
over  his  scholars  to  the  higher  master  after  they  have  gone  through  the  gram- 
mar and  (with  some)  been  exercised  in  construing  and  parsing  here  and  there  a 
piece  of  the  forementioned  lower  authors,  and  in  turning  English  sentences  or 
dictates  into  Latin;  but  ofttimes  it  cometh  to  pass  that  partly  through  the 
usher's  want  of  skill  or  care  to  insist  upon  those  things  chiefly  and  most  fre- 
quently which  are  the  most  necessary  to  be  kept  in  mind,  and  partly  through 
children's  want  of  heed  who  are  apt  to  huddle  over  all  parts  and  lessons  alike, 
not  observing  what  use  they  are  to  make  of  any  one  in  particular  more  than 
another,  there  is  no  sure  foundation  laid  for  the  master  to  build  safely  upon, 
which  causeth  him  (if  be  be  not  very  discreet)  to  cast  off  many  boys  as  unfit 
by  him  to  be  further  wrought  upon,  or  continually  to  fret  and  grieve  himself  to 
see  his  scholars  so  often  mistake  themselves  in  any  task  or  exercise  that  he  set- 
teth  them  about ;  and  the  poor  children,  being  all  this  while  sensible  of  their 
own  imperfectness  in  the  first  grounds,  are  daunted  to  see  their  master  so  often 
angry  with  them,  and  that  they  are  no  better  able  to  perform  their  work  to  his 
better  satisfaction,  which  they  would  gladly  do  if  they  did  but  a  little  under* 
stand  how  to  go  about  it.    Some  also  preconceiting  a  greater  difficulty  to  be  in 
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learning  than  they  have  hitherto  met  withal,  and  not  knowing  how  to  encoun- 
ter it,  become  utterly  discouraged  with  the  thoughts  of  a  new  change,  and 
choose  rather  to  forsake  the  school  than  proceed  to  obtain  the  crown  of  their 
by-past  labors, — I  mean  the  sweetness  of  learning  which  they  are  now  to  gain 
under  the  master;  for  after  children  are  once  well  grounded  by  the  usher,  they 
,will  go  on  with  ease  and  cheerfulness  under  the  master,  delighting  to  read  pure 
language  and  variety  of  matter  in  choice  authors  and  to  exercise  their  wits  in 
curious  fancies ;  and  it  will  be  an  extraordinary  comfort  to  the  master  to  see 
his  scholars  able  to  run  on  of  themselves  if  he  but  once  show  them  the  way  to 
perform  any  task  that  he  propounded  to  them.  It  is  necessary  therefore  for 
the  master,  before  he  take  scholars  to  his  only  charge,  to  see  first  that  they  un- 
derstand the  rudiments  or  grounds  of  grammar,  and  then  the  whole  grammar 
itself  and  that  they  can  thoroughly  practice  them ;  but  especially  to  help  those 
in  the  understanding  and  exercise  thereof  that  by  reason  of  sickness  or  the  like 
accident  have  been  oftener  absent,  or  that  have  not  been  so  long  at  the  school 
as  their  fellows,  or  who  by  reason  of  their  age  or  stature  will  quickly  think  it  a 
shame  to  be  left  under  the  usher  behind  the  rest  Now  to  try  whether  a  child 
be  well  grounded  or  not  this  course  may  be  taken : 

1.  Let  him  take  some  easy  fable  in  JSsop,  or  any  other  piece  of  familiar 
Latin,  and  let  him  construe  it  of  himself  according  to  the  directions  given  in  my 
Grounds  of  Grammar,  L  2,  a  13. 

2.  Then  let  him  write  down  the  English  alone,  leaving  a  large  space  between 
every  line  wherein  he  should  afterward  write  the  Latin  words  answerable  to 
the  English,  ex.  gr. : 

De  sent  vocanie  mortem. 
Of  an  old  man  calling  death. 

Qwdam  senex  portans    faseem     lignorum         super  humeros       ex  nemore, 
An  old  man,  carrying  a  bundle  of  stickB  upon  his  shoulders  out  of  a  forest, 
cum     defessus        asset  tonga  via,  vocavit   mortem,    fasce 

when  he  was  weary  with  the  long  way,  called  death,  the  bundle  being 
deposito  humi  Eccet      mors  advenit,  et  rogat  causam  quamobrem 

laid  down  on  the  ground.    Behold !  death  cometh,  and  asketh  the  cause  why 
vocaverat         as.        June     senex    ait,      vJt    imponeres        hunc       faseem 
he  had  called  him.    The  the  old  mft  saith,  that  thou  mightest  lay  this  bundle  of 
lignorum  super  humeros. 
sticks  upon  my  shoulders. 

3.  Let  him  next  tell  you  what  part  of  speech  every  word  is,  as  well  English 
as  Latin,  and  write  them  down  (as  I  have  also  shown  formerly)  under  so  many 
figures,  joining  the  English  figures  to  the  words  to  which  they  belong,  beginning 
to  reckon  and  pick  up  first  all  the  nouns,  and  then  the  rest  orderly  after  this 


Senex,  an  old  man.  Via,  a  way. 

Fascem,  a  bundle.  Mortem,  death. 

Lignorum,  of  sticka  Fasce,  the  bundle. 

Humeros,  shoulders.  Humi,  on  the  grounds 

Nemore,  a  forest  Mors,  death. 

Longa,  long.  Causam,  the  cause. 

2. 

Quidam,  an  or  one.  Bunc,  this. 
&,him. 
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3. 
Defessus  esset,  was  weary.  *        Eogat,  aaketh.  , 

Vocavit,  called.  Jmponeres,  thou  mighfc^at  lay. 

Advenit,  cometh.  Ait,  saith. 

FocavercU;  had  called. 

4. 
J\>rtora,  carrying.  Deposito,  being  laid. 

6. 

Cfcn^  when.  Tunc,  then. 

£bcc,  behold. 

6. 
Que,  and.  £72;  that. 

Quamobrem,  wherefore. 

iSuper,  upon.  -Ee,  out  o£ 

4u  Let  him  decline  any  one  or  more  nouns,  and  conjugate  any  ox»^  or  a"  ™* 
verbs  throughout,  and  then  write  them  down  at  large  according  to  *^vhat  I  have 
formerly  directed  and  is  practiced  in  part  in  Merchant  Tailors1  School  sb  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Probation  Book  lately  printed  by  my  noble  friend  a*x*<*  most  ^ 
tively  able  schoolmaster,  Mr.  W.  Dugard,  only  I  would  have  him  Join  the  En- 
glish together  with  the  Latin. 

6.  Let  him  give  the  analysis  of  any  word,  first  at  large  by  way  <**  question 
and  answer,  and  then  sum  it  up  in  short,  as  to  say  or  write  it  down.  tAufl*' 

The  Analysis  of  a  Noun  Substantive. 
What  part  of  speech  is  lignorum,  of  sticks? 
Lignorum,  of  sticks,  is  a  noun. 
Why  is  lignorum  a  noun  ? 

Because  lignum,  a  stick,  is  the  name  of  a  thing  that  may  be  seen. 
Whether  is  lignorum  a  noun  substantive,  or  a  noun  adjective?  m     ^ 

Lignorum  is  a  noun  substantive,  because  it  can  stand  by  itself  in  sfgT0   . 
and  requireth  not  another  word  to  be  joined  with  it  to  shew  its  signiH05*  °  ' 
Whether  is  lignorum  a  noun  substantive  proper,  or  a  noun  ^*»"38^ 

C0mm0n?  ^  sticks 

Lignorum  is  a  noun  substantive  common  because  it  is  common  to  ****-* 

than  one. 
Of  what  number  is  lignorum  t 

Lignorum  is  of  the  plural  number  because  it  speaketh  of  more  thaz*   4y 
Of  what  case  is  lignorum  t  ,  ^ 

Lignorum,  of  sticks,  is  of  the  genitive  case  because  it  hath  the  tolc^** 

answereth  to  the  question  whereof  t  or  of  what  t 
Of  what  gender  is  lignorum  t  -    i  hoc. 

Lignorum  is  of  the  neuter  gender  because  it  is  declined  with  this  a*"****5 
Why  is  lignorum  declined  with  this  article  hoct  .^  ^ 

Because  all  nouns  in  um  are  neuters  according  to  the  rule  in  /W^7*^ 

maribus,  omne  quod  exit  in  um,  Ac. ;  or  Et  quod  in  on  vd  in  umfiunt,  J&£*~ 
Of  what  declension  is  lignorum  t  ^ 

Lignorum  is  of  the  second  declension  because  its  genitive  case  sin^*11 

eth  in  i. 

How  is  lignorum  declined? 

Lignorum  is  declined  like  regnorum,  thus: 
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Sing,  nom.,  hoc  lignum;  gen.,  hujus  ligni,  Ac. 

Lignorum  is  a  noun  substantive  common,  of  the  plural  number,  genitive  case, 
neuter  gander  and  second  declension,  like  regnorum. 

The  Analysis  of  a  Noun  Adjective. 

What  part  of  speech  is  Umgc\  long? 

Longd  is  a  noun. 

Why  is  longa  a  noun? 

Because  it  is  the  name  of  a  thing  that  may  be  understood. 

Whether  is  longd  a  noun  substantive,  or  a  noun  adjective? 

Longa  is  a  noun  adjective  because  it  can  not  stand  by  itself  in  signification, 
but  requireth  to  be  joined  with  another  word,  as  longd  via,  with  the  long  way. 

Of  what  number  is  longd  t 

Longd  is  of  the  singular  number  because*  its  substantive  vid  is  of  the  singular 
number. 

Of  what  case  is  longdt 

Longd  is  of  the  ablative  case  because  its  substantive  vid  is  of  the  ablative  case. 

Of  what  gender  is  longd  t 

Longd  is  of  the  feminine  gender  because  its  substantive  vid  is  of  the  feminine 
gender. 

Of  what  declension  is  longd  t 

Longd  is  of  the  first  declension. 

How  is  longd  declined? 

Longd  is  declined  like  bond :  Sing,  nonx.,  longus,  a,  win. 

By  what  rule  can  you  tell  that  longd  is  of  the  feminine  gender? 

By  the  rule  of  the  genders  of  adjectives,  At  si  (res  variant  voces,  Ac. 

Longd  is  a  noun  adjective,  of  the  singular  number,  ablative  case  and  feminine 
gender,  declined  like  bond. 

The  Analysis  of  a  Pronoun. 

What  part  of  speech  is  se,  him? 

8c  is  a  pronoun  because  it  is  like  to  a  noun,  or  put  instead  of  the  noun  tnor- 
ton,  death. 

What  kind  of  pronoun  is  set 

&  is  a  pronoun  primitive  because  it  is  not  derived  of  another. 

Of  what  number  is  se  t 

Se  is  of  the  singular  number  because  it  speaketh  but  of  one. 

Of  what  case  is  set 

8c  is  of  the  accusative  case  because  it  followeth  a  verb,  and  answereth  to  the 
question  whom  t 

Of  what  gender  is  set 

Se  is  of  the  feminine  gender  because  the  noun  mortem,  that  it  is  put  for,  is  of 
the  feminine  gender. 

Of  what  declension  is  set 

&  is  of  the  first  declension  of  pronouns,  and  it  is  thus  declined:  Sing,  et 
plur.  nom.,  caret;  gen.,  sui,  Ac. 

Of  what  person  is  set 

fife  is  of  the  third  person  because  it  is  spoken  oC 

&  is  a  pronoun  primitive,  of  the  singular  number,  the  accusative  case,  femi- 
nine gender,  first  declension  and  third  person. 
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The  Analysis  of  a  Verb. 

What  part  of  speech  is  imponeres,  thou  mightest  lay  upon? 

Jmponeres  is  a  verb  because  it  signifieth  to  do. 

What  kind  of  verb  is  imponerest  • 

Jmponeres  is  a  verb  personal  because  it  hath  throe  persons. 

What  kind  of  verb  personal  is  imponerest 

Jmponeres  is  a  verb  personal  active  because  it  endeth  In  o,  and  betokeneth  to 
do,  and  by  patting  to  r  it  may  be  a  passive. 

Of  what  mood  is  imponerest 

Jmponeres  is  of  the  subjunctive  mood  became  it  hath  a  conjunction  joined 
with  it,  and  dependeth  upon  another  verb  going  before  it 

Of  what  tense  is  imponeres  t 

Jmponeres  is  of  the  preterimperfect  tense  because  it  speaketh  of  the  time  not 
perfectly  past 

Of  what  number  is  imponeres  t 

Jmponeres  is  of  the  singular  number  because  its  nominative  case  is  of  the  sin- 
gular number. 

Of  what  person  is  imponerest 

Jmponeres  is  of  the  second  person  because  its  nominative  case  is  of  the  second 
person. 

Of  what  conjugation  is  imponerest 

Jmponeres  is  of  the  third  conjugation,  like  legtres,  because  it  hath  e  short  be- 
fore re  and  ris. 

How  do  you  conjugate  imponerest 

Jmpono,  imponis,  imposui,  imponere;  imponendi,  imponendo,  vmponendum; 
impositum,  imposUu;  imponens,  tmpos&urus. 

Why  doth  impono  make  imposui  t 

Because  presternum  dot  idem,  kc 

Why  doth  imposui  make  impositum  t 

Because  compositum  ut  simplex  formatur,  Ac. 

Jmponeres  is  a  verb  personal  active,  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  preterimperfect 
tense,  singular  number,  second  person  and  third  conjugation,  like  legeres. 

The  Analysis  of  a  Participle. 

What  part  of  speech  is  deposito,  being  laid  down? 

JkposUo  is  a  participle  derived  of  the  verb  depono,  to  lay  down. 

Of  what  number  is  deposito  t 

JkposUo  is  of  the  singular  number  because  its  substantive  fasce  is  of  the  sin- 
gular number. 

Of  what  gender  is  deposito  t 

Deposito  is  of  the  masculine  gender  because  its  substantive  fasce  is  of  the 
masculine  gender. 

By  what  rule  can  you  tell  that  deposito  is  of  the  masculine  gender? 

Atsitrts  variant  voces,  Ac. 

Of  what  case  is  deposito  t 

Jkposito  is  of  the  ablative  case  because  its  substantive  fasce  is  of  the  ablative 
case. 

How  is  deposito  declined? 
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Like  bonus,  a  noun  adjective  of  three  diverse  endings:  Sing,  nom.,  deposit™, 
deposita,  deposUum, 

Of  what  tense  is  deposito  t 

Of  the  preter  tense  because  it  hath  its  English  ending  in  d\  and  its  Latin  in 
to*. 

How  is  depositee  formed? 

Of  the  latter  supine  depositu  by  putting  to  s. 

Deposito  is  a  participle,  of  the  singular  number,  masculine  gender,  ablative 
case,  and  is  declined  like  bonus,  being  of  the  preter  tense,  and  formed  of  the 
later  supine  of  the  verb  dspono. 

The  Analysis  of  an  Adoerb. 
What  part  of  speech  is  cfcm,  when? 
COm  is  an  adverb  because  it  is  joined  to  the  verb 
signification. 

What  signification  hath  cum  t 

Cum  bath  the  signification  of  time. 

But  why  is  not  cum  a  preposition  in  this  place? 

Because  it  hath  not  a  casual  word  to  serve  unto. 

Cum  is  an  adverb  of  time. 


met  to  declare-its 


:\ 


The  Analysis  of  a  Conjunction. 
What  part  of  speech  is  que,  and? 
Que  is  a  conjunction  because  it  joineth  words  together. 
What  kind  of  conjunction  \aquet 
Que  is  a  conjunction  copulative  because  it  coupleth  both  the  words  and 


Que  is  a  conjunction  copulative. 

The  Analysis  of  a  Preposition. 

What  part  of  speech  is  ex,  out  of? 

JSfe  ia  a  preposition  because  it  is  set  before  another  part  of  speech  in  apposi- 
tion, as  ex  nemore,  out  of  a  forest 

What  case  does  ex  serve  to? 

Ex  serveth  to  the  ablative  case. 

Ez  is  a  preposition  serving  to  the  ablative  case. 

6.  Having  thus  tried  your  young  scholar  how  he  understandeth  the  introduc- 
tion or  first  part  of  his  Accidents,  (for  whom,  if  you  find  him  expert  therein,  one 
example  may  serve,  but  if  not,  you  may  yet  make  use  of  more  until  he  can  per- 
fectly and  readily  give  you  an  account  of  any  word,)  you  may  further  make 
trial  how  he  understandeth  the  rules  of  concordance  and  construction  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Accidents  by  causing  him  to  apply  the  rules  to  every  word 
as  he  meeteth  with  it  in  the  grammatical  order,  thus: 

Quidam  is  of  the  nominative  case,  singular  number  and  masculine  gender, 
and  agreeth  with  its  substantive  senex  because  the  adjective,  whether  it  be  a 
noun,  pronoun,  or  participle,  agreeth  with  its  substantive,  Ac. 

Smsct  is  the  nominative  case  coming  before  vocavti  (which  is  the  principal 
▼erb)  because  the  word  that  answereth  to  the  question  what  or  whait  shall  be 
the  nominative  case  to  the  verb,  and  shall  be  set  before  the  verb. 
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Portans  is  of  the  nominative  case,  singular,  number  and  masculine  gender 
and  agreeth  with  its  substantive  senex,  because  the  adjective,  whether  it  be  a 
noun,  Ac. 

Fascem  is  of  the  accusative  case,  governed  of  potions,  because  participles  gov- 
ern such  cases,  Ac 

Lignorum  is  of  the  genitive  case,  governed  of  fascem,  because  when  two  sub- 
stantives come  together,  Ac. 

Super  is  a  preposition  which  serveth  to  both  the  accusative  and  the  ablative 
case,  but  here  it  serveth  to  the  accusative. 

Humeros  is  of  the  accusative  case,  governed  of  the  preposition  awper. 

Ex  is  a  preposition  which  serveth  to  an  ablative  case. 

Nemore  is  of  the  ablative  case,  governed  of  the  preposition  ex. 

CUm  is  an  adverb  of  time. 

Defesstts  esset  is  of  the  singular  number  and  third  person,  and  agreeth  with 
its  nominative  case  tffe,  understood,  because  a  verb  personal  agreeth  with,  Ac 

Longd  is  of  the  ablative  case,  singular  number  and  feminine  gender,  and 
agreeth  with  its  substantive  via,  because  the  adjective,  whether  it  be,  Ac 

Via  is  of  the  ablative  case,  governed  of  de/csaus  esset,  because  all  verbs  require 
an  ablative  case  of  the  instrument,  Ac. 

Vocavii  is  of  the  singular  number  and  third  person,  and  agreeth  with  its 
nominative  case  senex,  because  a  verb  personal,  Ac 

Mortem  is  of  the  accusative  case,  and  followeth  the  verb  vocavU,  because  verbs 
transitives  are  all  such,  Ac 

Fasce  is  of  the  ablative  case  absolute  because  a  noun  or  pronoun  substantive 
joined  with  a  participle,  Ac. 

Deposito  is  of  the  ablative  case,  singular  number  and  masculine  gender,  and 
agreeth  with  its  substantive  fasce,  because  the  adjective,  whether  it  be,  Ac. 

Humi  is  of  the  genitive  case  because  these  nouns,  humi,  domi,  Ac 

Ecce  is  an  adverb  of  showing. 

Mors  is  the  nominative  case  coming  before  the  verb  advenii  because  the  word 
that  answereth  to  the  question  who?  or  whatt  Ac. 

Advenii  is  of  the  singular  number  and  third  person,  and  agreeth  with  its 
nominative  case  mors  because  verb  personal,  Ac 

Que  is  a  conjunction  copulative. 

Rogat  is  of  the  indicative  mood  and  present  tense  because  conjunctions,  copu- 
latives and  disjunctives  most  commonly,  Ac. 

Causam  is  of  the  accusative  case,  and  followeth  the  verb  rogat,  because  verba 
transitives  are  all  such,  Ac. 

Quamobrem  is  an  adverb  of  asking. 

Vbcaverat  is  of  the  singu'ar  number  and  third  person,  and  agreeth  with  its 
nominative  case,  Me,  understood,  because  a  verb  personal  agreeth,  Ac. 

Se  is  of  the  accusative  case,  and  followeth  the  verb  vocaverat,  because  verbs 
transitives  are  all  such,  Ac. 

Tunc  is  an  adverb  of  time. 

Senex  is  the  nominative  case  coming  before  the  verb  ait  because  the  word 
that  answereth  to  the  question  who  t  or  whatt  Ac 

Ait  is  of  the  singular  number  and  third  person,  and  agreeth  with  its  nomina- 
tive case  senex,  because  a  verb  personal,  Ac. 

Ul  is  a  conjunction  causal. 
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hnponeres  is  of  the  singular  number  and  second  person,  and  agreeth  with  its 
nominative  case  tu,  understood,  because  a  verb  personal,  Ac. 

JSunc  is  of  the  accusative  case,  singular  number  and  masculine  gender,  and 
agreeth  with  its  substantive  fascem,  because  the  adjective,  whether  it  be,  Ac. 

Fascem  is  of  the  accusative  case,  and  followeth  the  verb  imponeres,  because 
yerbs  transitives,  Ac. 

Lignorum  is  of  the  genitive  case,  governed  of  fascem,  because  when  two  sub- 
stantives, Ac. 

Super  is  a  preposition  which  here  serveth  to  an  accusative  case. 

JBumeros  is  of  the  accusative  case  because  super  is  a  preposition  serving  to  an 
accusative  case. 

7.  Try  him  yet  a  little  further  by  causing  him  to  turn  an  English  into  Latin  in 
imitation  of  this  fable,  and  to  observe  the  artificial  order  in  placing  all  the 
words,  ex.  gr. : 

A  woman  bearing  a  basket  of  plums  upon  her  head  out  of  a  garden,  when 
she  was  weary  with  the  heavy  burden,  sat  down,  having  set  her  basket  upon  a 
bulk.  Behold  I  a  boy  came  to  her  and  asked  her  if  she  would  give  him  any 
plums.  Then  the  woman  said,  "I  will  give  thee  a  few  if  thou  wilt  help  me  to 
set  this  basket  upon  my  head." 

Quadam  mulier  prunorum  calathum  super  caput  exhorto  portans,  cum  gravi  on- 
ere  defessa  esset,  calatho  super  scamnum  posito,  desediL  Ecce  t  puer  advenit, 
numque  daret  sibi  pruna  rogavU.  Tunc  mulier,  pauca  tibi  dabo,  siquidem  opem 
mihi  feres,  ut  hunc  calathum  super  caput  mewn  imponam,  ait 

When  you  have  found  a  child  sufficiently  expert  in  the  rudiments,  go  on  also. 
to  try  how  far  he  understandeth  the  whole  art  of  grammar  by  this  or  the  like 
praxis. 

1.  Let  him  take  a  piece  of  one  of  Castalion's  Dialogues,  or  the  like  easy  piece 
of  Latin,  and  write  it  down  according  to  his  book;  but  as  be  writeth  it,  let  him 
divide  every  word  of  more  syllables  according  to  the  rules  of  right  spelling,  and 
give  you  an  account  of  every  letter  and  syllable  and  note  of  distinction  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  orthography,  and  of  every  accent  that  he  meeteth  withal, 
as  also  of  the  spirits  and  quantities  of  syllables  according  to  the  rules  in  proao- 
dia,  ex.  gr. :  • 

Serpens.    Eva. 

8.  Our  ve-turitvos  Dents  ve-sei  ex  o~mm-bus  ar-bo^ribus  po-mcnri-it  E.  Li- 
cet no-bis  ve-sci  fru-cti-bus  ar-bo-rum  po-ma-ri-i;  tan-tug*  Dew  no-bis  in-ter-di* 
xit  e~a  ar-bo-re,  qua  est  in  me-di-o  po-ma-ri-o,  ne  ve-sce-re-mur  fru-ctu  e-jus,  ne- 
ve e-U-am  at-lin-gc-re-wms,  nisi  vel-le-mus  ttuhtL  S,  Ne-qua-quam  mo-ri-e-mi-ni 
pro-pte*re-a,  sed  scii  De-us,  si  com-e-de-rutis  de  e-o,  turn  o-cu-los  vo-bis  a-per-tum 
i^ri,  airque  i-ta  vasfo-re  ian-quam  De-os,  sci-en-tes  boni,  at-que  mali.  I-tapla-ne 
virde-tur,  etfru-ctus  i-pse  estpul-cer  sa-ne  visu:  ne-sciro  an  sit  i-ta  duUcis  gusto- 
tu;  ve-run-ta-men  ex-pe-ri^ar. 

Now  if  you  ask  him  why  he  writeth  Serpens,  Eva,  Our,  Deus,  Nequaquam 
and  Ita  with  great  letters,  and  all  the  other  words  with  little  letters,  he  can  tell 
you  (if  he  ever  learned  or  minded  his  rules)  that  proper  names,  beginnings  of 
sentences,  and  words  more  eminent  than  others,  are  to  begin  with  a  great  let* 
ter,  and  in  other  places  small  letters  are  to  be  used.  If  yon  ask  him  why  he 
spelleth  ve-tu-it  and  not  vet-u-it,  be  will  say,  because  a  consonant  set  betwixt  two 
Towels  belongen  to  the  latter. 

If  yon  ask  him  why  ha  spelleth  ve-sci  and  not  vse-ci,  he  will  answer  yon. 
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because  consonants  which  can  be  joined  in  the  beginning  of  a  word  must  not  be 
parted  in  the  middle  of  it. 

If  you  ask  him  why  he  spelleth  ar-bo-ri-bus  and  not  a-rbo+p-bus,  he  will  tell 
you,  because  consonants  which  can  not  be  joined  in  the  beginning  of  a  word 
must  be  parted  in  the  middle  of  it 

If  you  ask  him  why  he  spelleth  velrU-mus  and  not  ve-Uemus,  nor  veU-emus,  he 
will  tell  you,  because  if  a  consonant  be  doubled  the  first  belongeth  to  the  fore- 
going and  the  latter  to  the  following  syllable. 

If  you  ask  him  why  he  spelleth  comre-de-ri-tis  and  not  co-me-de-ri-iis,  he  will 
tell  you,  because  in  words  compounded  every  part  must  be  separated  from 
another;  and  if  you  again  ask  him  concerning  the  same  syllable,  why  it  is  com 
and  not  con,  seeing  the  verb  is  compounded  of  con  and  edo,  he  will  answer  you, 
because  in  words  compounded  with  a  preposition  we  must  respect  the  ear  and 
good  sound. 

Likewise  if  you  proceed  to  examine  him  touching  the  notes  of  distinction, 
why  one  is  made  and  not  another,  he  will  tell  you  that  a  comma  (,)  distinguish- 
eth  the  shorter  parts  of  a  sentence,  and  stayeth  the  breath  but  a  little  while  in 
reading;  that  a  colon  (:)  divideth  a  period  in  the  middle, and  boldeth  the  breath 
somewhat  long;  that  a  semicolon  (;)  stayeth  the  breath  longer  than  a  comma, 
but  not  bo  long  as  a  colon;  that  a  period  (.)  is  made  at  the  end  of  a  perfect 
sentence  where  one  may  give  over  reading  if  he  will ;  and  that  an  interroga- 
tion (?)  denoteth  that  there  is  a  question  to  be  asked. 

If  you  examine  him  touching  the  accents,  why  there  is  a  grave  accent  in 
tanlum,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  to  make  it,  being  an  adverb,  to  differ  from  a  noun; 
and  that  because  of  contexture  of  words  the  accent  which  ought  to  have  been 
an  acute  is  turned  into  a  grave. 

If  you  ask  him  why  there  is  a  circumflex  accent  in  ai,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  to 
denote  that  ed  is  of  the  ablative  case  singular  which  hath  &  long. 

And  if  you  ask  him  why  nive  hath  an  acute  accent,  he  will  tell  you  that  ni 
hath  changed  its  grave  accent  into  an  acute  because  the  particle  ve  hath  in- 
clined its  own  accent  into  it 

If  you  ask  him  why  omnibus  arboribus  are  not  sharply  uttered,  he  will  tell 
you,  because  they  do  not  begin  with  h,  which  is  the  note  or  letter  of  aspiration. 

He  will  quickly  show  you  whether  he  understandeth  his  rules  touching  the 
quantities  of  syllables,  or  not,  by  writing  out  a  sentence  or  two,  and  marking 
the  syllables  of  every  word  in  this  manner: 

Cur  vStuit  vos  D8us  vesci  ex  Omnibus  arb8rfbus  pomarlt?  Beet  nftbb  vesci 
fractfbus  arbOrum  pomarfi  tantum  DSus  nObfe  raterdlxlt  3a  arb5rg,  cr&ffl  est 
In  mSdld  pftmftrlO,  n6  vescfiremOr  fructu  ejus,  nevS  Stlam  attlnggremus,  nM 
vellemus  mOri. 

2.  Let  him  cast  the  words  of  his  author  into  the  grammatical  order,  and  ana- 
lyze every  one  of  them  exactly  according  to  etymology  and  syntaxes  (which  is 
the  usual  way  of  parsing)  after  this  manner :  # 

Cur  Deus  vetuit  vos  vesci  ex  omnibus  arboribus pomariit  licet  nobis  vesci  fmc- 
tibus  arborum  pomarii;  tantam  Deus  vnterdixit  nobis  ed  arbore,  qua  est  in  medio 
pomario,  ne  vesceremur  fructu  ejus,  nive  etiam  aUingeremus,  nisi  veilemus  mori 

Cur  is  an  adverb  of  asking. 

Deus  is  a  noun  substantive  common,  of  the  singular  number,  nominative  case, 
masculine  gender,  (because  mascula  in  er,  Ac.,)  of  the  second  declension:  Sing, 
nom.,  hie  Deus;  gen.,  hujus  Dei,  Ac. 
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It  maketh  its  vocative  case  o  Deus,  and  wanteth  the  plural  number,  because 
Dents  vents  carefplurcdL    It  cometh  before  the  verb  vetttit. 

Vetuit  is  a  verb  personal  neuter,  of  the  indicative  mood,  preterperfect  tense, 
singular  number  and  third  person,  because  it  agreeth  with  its  nominative  case 
Deus  by  the  rule  Verbum  personals  cohasrei,  Ac.  It  is  of  the  first  conjugation: 
Veto,  vetas,  vetui;  (veto  quod  veiui  dot,)  vetare;  vetandi,  vetando,  vetandum,  veiir 
turn,  vetitu;  (Quod  dot  ui  dot  Hum,)  vetans  vetiiurus. 

Vos  is  a  pronoun  primitive,  of  the  plural  number,  the  accusative  case,  the 
masculine  gender,  and  the  first  declension:  Sing,  nom.,  tu;  gen.,  tui,  Ac.  It 
hath  the  vocative  case:  Etprcenomina  prater,  Ac.  It  is  of  the  accusative  case 
after  vetttil  because  verba  transitiva,  Ac. 

Vesci  is  a  verb  deponent  like  legi:  Vescor,  vesceris,  vel  vescere,  pastas  sum  vet 
fid,  vesci  partus  vescendus,  because  sic  poscunt  vescor,  medeor,  Ac.  It  is  of  the 
infinitive  mood  and  present  tense,  without  number  and  person,  and  is  governed 
cf  vetuit,  because  quibusdam  turn  verbis,  Ac. 

Ex  is  a  preposition  serving  to  the  ablative  case. 

Omnibus  is  a  noun  adjective  of  three  articles  like  tristibus:  Ek  ei  hoc  omnis, 
et  hoc  omne,  because  sub  gemina,  Ac. 

It  is  of  the  plural  number,  the  ablative  case  and  feminine  gender,  and 
agreeth  with  its  substantive  arboribus,  because  adjectivum  cum  substaniivo,  Ac. 

Arboribus  is  a  noun  substantive  common  like  lapidibus:  Sing,  nom.,  hoc  ar- 
bor; gen.,  hujus  arboris,  Ac.;  grando,  fides,  Ac.  It  is  of  the  ablative  case,  sin- 
gular number,  feminine  gender  and  third  declension,  governed  of  ex,  the  prepo- 
sition which  requireth  an  ablative  case. 

Pomarii  is  a  noun  substantive  common  like  regni:  Sing,  nom.,  hoc  poma- 
Hum;  gen.,  hujus  pomarii,  Ac. ;  omne  quod  exit  in  urn,  Ac.  It  is  of  the  singular 
number,  the  genitive  case,  the  neuter  gender  and  second  declension,  and  is  gov- 
erned of  the  substantive  arboribus,  because  quum  duo  substantive^  Ac. 

Licet  is  a  verb  impersonal  declined  in  the  third  person  singular  only:  Licet, 
Ucebat,  licuit  et  licihtm  est,  Ac. ;  et  licet  adde,  quod  licuit,  licitum.  It  is  of  the 
indicative  mood,  present  tense,  singular  number  and  third  person,  and  hath  no 
nominative  case,  because  impersonaUa  proxedentem,  Ac. 

Nobis  is  a  pronoun  primitive,  of  the  plural  number,  dative  case,  masculine 
gender  and  first  declension:  Sing,  nom.,  ego;  gen.,  mei.  It  wants  the  vocative 
case  because  et  pronomina,  Ac. ;  and  is  governed  of  licet  because  in  dativum  fe~ 
rwttfwyAc 

Vesci  ut  supra. 

Iructibus  is  a  noun  substantive  common  like  mambus:  Sing,  nom.,  hie  /rue- 
tus;  gen.,  hujus  fructus,  Ac. ;  mascula  in  er,  Ac  It  is  of  the  ablative  case,  plu- 
ral number,  masculine  gender  and  fourth  declension,  governed  of  vesci,  because 
Jungor,  firuor,  utor,  Ac. 

Arborum  ut  supra  in  arboribus.  It  is  of  the  genitive  case  plural,  governed 
of  frucUbus,  because  quum  duo  substantia,  Ac. 

Pomarii  ut  suprd. 

Tantitm  is  an  adverb  of  quantity  made  of  an  adjective  of  the  neuter  gender, 
because  aUquando  neutra  aajectiva,  Ac. 

Deus  ut  suprd,  but  here  it  cometh  before  the  verb  interdixil 

Interdixit  is  a  verb  personal  active  compounded  of  inter  and  dico,  conjugated 
like  legit:  Jhterdico,  is,  xi,  because prateritum  dot  idem,  Ac.;  inierdixi  interdio- 
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turn,  because  compositum  ut  simplex,  Ac  It  is  of  the  indicative  mood,  preter- 
perfect  tense,  singular  number  and  third  person,  and  agreeth  with  its  nomina- 
tive case  Deus,  because  verbum  personate,  Ac 

Nobis  ut  supra,  but  here  it  is  the  dative  case,  governed  of  inierdixity  because 
dativum  postulant,  Ac. 

Ed  is  a  pronoun  primitive  of  the  second  declension:  Sing.  nom.,  is,  ea,  id; 
gea,  ejus,  Ac.  It  is  of  the  singular  number,  ablative  case  and  feminine  gender, 
and  agreeth  with  its  substantive  arbore,  because  ad  eundem  modum,  Ac 

Arbore  ut  supra,  but  here  it  is  the  ablative  case  singular,  governed  of  inter- 

dixit,  which  verb  doth  often  govern  a  dative  case  with  an  ablative,  though  we 

,    have  no  express  rule  for  it  in  our  grammar. 

v.  Qua  is  a  pronoun  relative  of  the  second  declension :  Sing,  nom.,  gut,  qua, 

^Xtfttod;  gen.,  cujus,  Ac.    It  is  of  the  singular  number,  feminine  gender,  and 

third  person,  and  agreeth  therein  with  its  antecedent  arbore,  because  rdativum 

cum  antecedent,  Ac    It  is  of  the  nominative  case,  and  cometh  before  the  verb 

est,  because  quoties  nuUus  nominativus,  Ac 

Est  is  a  verb  personal  neuter  substantive,  having  a  proper  manner  of  declining: 
Sum,  es,  fui,  Ac,  because  et  dfuo  sum  Jul  It  is  of  the  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  singular  number  and  third  person,  and  agreeth  with  its  nominative  case 
qua,  because  verbum  personate,  Ac 

In  is  a  preposition  serving  to  the  ablative  case. 

Medio  is  a  noun  adjective  of  three  terminations  like  bono:  Sing.  nom,  me- 
dius,  media,  medium,  Ac 

At  si  tres  variant  voces,  Ac  It  is  of  the  ablative  case,  neuter  gender  and 
singular  number,  and  agreeth  with  its  substantive  pomario,  because  adgedrnm 
cum  substantia.  Pomario  ut  supra,  but  here  it  is  of  the  ablative  case  because 
in  is  a  preposition  serving  to  the  ablative  case 

Ne  is  an  adverb  of  forbidding,  and  governeth  a  subjunctive  mood:  Neprohi- 
btndi,  Ac. 

Vesceremur  ut  supra  in  vesci,  but  here  it  is  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  prefer- 
imperfect  tense,  plural  number  and  first  person,  like  legeremur,  and  agreeth 
with  its  nominative  case  nos,  which  is  not  expressed,  because  nominatim 
primal  vel  secunda  persona,  Ac 

Fructu  ut  supra,  but  here  it  is  of  the  ablative  case  singular,  governed  of 
vesceremur,  because  fungor,  fruor,  Ac 

Ejus  ut  supra  in  ea,  but  here  it  is  of  the  genitive  case  singular  and  feminine 
gender,  governed  of  fructu,  because  quum  duo  substantiva,  Ac  Here  note  that 
ejus  is  a  relative,  and  agreeth  with  its  antecedent  arboris,  .understood. 

Neve  consisteth  of  two  words  whereof  ne  is  an  adverb  of  forbidding,  and  ve  is 
an  inclinative  conjunction. 

Etiam  is  a  conjunction  copulative. 

Attingeremus  is  a  verb  personal  active  like  legeremus.  It  is  compounded  of 
ad  and  tango,  and  maketh  at  for  ad  lor  better  sound's  sake,  and  tingo  for  tango, 
because  hoc  habeo,  lateo,  Ac  It  maketh  the  preterperfect  tense  attigi  and  not 
attetigi,  because  sed  syllaba  semper,  Ac ;  and  the  supines  attactutn,  attadu,  be- 
cause compositum  ut  simplex,  Ac  It  is  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  preterimperfect 
tense,  plural  number  and  first  person,  and  agreeth  with  its  nominative  case  no* 
which  is  understood,  because  nominativus  prima  vel  secunda  persona,  Ac 

Nisi  is  a  conjunction  exceptive,  and  serveth  to  a  subjunctive  mood:  Ni,  nisi, 
si,  siquidem,  Ac 
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VeUemus  is  a  verb  personal  neuter  irregular:  Vob,  vis,  volui,  because  lo  fit, 
uij  Ac ;  supinis  caret,  because  psaUo,  volo,  nob,  Ac.  It  is  of  the  subjunctive 
mood,  pMBterimperfect  tense,  plural  number  and  first  person,  and  agreeth  with 
its  nominative  case  nos  which  is  understood,  because  nominativus  prima,  Ac. 

Mori  is  a  verb  personal  deponent  of  the  third  conjugation  like  legi:  Morior, 
moreris  vel  morere,  mortuus  sum  vel  fui,  (moridrque  mortuus)  mori,  moriens, 
mortuus,  moruurus.  It  is  of  the  infinitive  mood,  having  neither  number,  nor 
person,  nor  nominative  case,  and  is  governed  of  vellemus,  because  quibusdam 
turn  verbis,  Ac.  #  * 

Thus  let  every  particular  boy  in  a  form  practice  awhile  by  himself  upon  a 
several  piece  of  Latin,  and  it  will  show  you  plainly  what  he  is  able  to  do,  and 
make  that  the  most  negligent  and  heedless  amongst  them  shall  know  how  to 
make  perfect  use  of  his  whole  grammar,  though,  perhaps,  for  all  you  could  do 
to  him  he  never  heeded  it  before. 

What  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  touching  the  well  grounding  of  children 
hath  chiefly  respect  unto  Lilly's  Grammar,  which  is  yet  constantly  made  use 
of  in  most  schools  in  England,  and  from  which  I  think  it  not  good  for  any  mas- 
ter to  decline,  either  in  a  private  or  public  course  of  teaching,  for  these  reasons 
following: 

1.  Because  no  man  can  be  assured  that  either  his  scholars  will  stick  to  him, 
or  that  he  shall  continue  with  them,  till  he  have  perfectly  trained  them  up  by 
another  grammar. 

2.  Because  if  children  be  made  to  change  their  grammars  as  often  as  they 
use  to  change  their  masters,  (especially  in  a  place  where  many  schools  are,) 
they  will  be  like  those  that  run  from  room  to  room  in  a  labyrinth  who  know 
not  whether  they  go  backward  or  forward,  nor  which  way  to  take  toward  the 
door— I  mean,  they  may  be  long  conversant  in  grammar  books,  and  never 
understand  the  art  itsel£ 

3.  Because  I  have  known  many,  and  those  men  of  excellent  abilities  for 
grammar  learning,  who,  having  endeavored  to  proceed  by  an  easier  way  than 
Lilly's  is,  have  been  quite  decried  by  the  generality  of  them  that  hold  to  the 
common  grammar,  and  have  had  much  ado  to  Bear  up  the  credit  of  their  school, 
though  their  scholars  have  been  found  to  make  very  good  proficiency,  and  more 
than  others. 

4.  Because  when  a  master  hath  grounded  a  scholar  never  so  well,  if  he  (in 
hopes  of  an  exhibition  or  scholarship,  or  other  preferment  to  be  had)  be  re- 
moved from  him  to  one  of  our  greater  schools,  he  shall  be  made,  pro  forma,  to 
get  Hay's  Grammar  by  heart,  and  to  neglect  what  he  hath  formerly  learned  as 
unnecessary  and  useless. 

5.  Because  children  in  their  tender  age  are  generally  like  leaking  vessels,  and 
no  sooner  do  they  receive  any  instructions  of  grammar  but  they  forget  them  as 
quickly,  till  by  frequent  repetitions  and  examinations  they  be  riveted  into  them, 
and  by  assiduity  di  long  practice  brought  to  a  habit  which  can  not  be  bred  in  them 
under  two  or  three  years'  time,  in  which  space  they  may  be  as  well  habituated 
and  perfected  by  Lilly's  Grammar  as  any  other,  according  to  the  platform  of 
teaching  it  which  I  have  already  showed,  and  by  means  of  those  helps  which  I 
have  published  for  the  better  explication  of  some  parts  of  it. 

Yet  I  do  not  deny  but  a  far  easier  way  may  be  taken  to  teach  children, 
first,  the  grounds  and  rudiments,  and  afterward,  the  whole  system  of  grammar, 
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than  that  which  is  generally  now  in  use  according  to  Lilly,  whom  after  I  had 
.observed  many  eminent  schoolmasters  (who  have  published  grammars  of  their 
own)  to  condemn  of  many  tautologies,  defects  and  errors,  and  withal,  to  en- 
deavor to  retain  the  substance  of  his  grammar,  I  essayed  myself  to  see  what 
might  be  done  in  that  kind,  with  an  especial  eye  upon  the  slender  capacities  of 
children  with  whom  I  had  to  do.  And  after  trial  was  made  that  such  instru- 
ments would  forward  my  work,  I  was  bold  to  publish  first,  An  Easy  Entrance 
to  the  Latin  Tongue,  and  then  The  Latin  Grammar  Fitted  for  the  Use  of  Schools, 
which  how  I  have  for  sundry  years  taught,  together  with  Lilly's  Grammar,  I 
shall  now  briefly  declare : 

1.  As  children  are  going  over  the  Accidents  and  that  part  of  the  grammar 
which  concerneth  the  genders  of  nouns  and  the  preterperfect  tense,  and  supines 
of  verbs,  I  make  them  one  day  to  peruse  that  part  of  the  grounds  of  grammar 
which  concerneth  the  eight  parts  of  speech  severally  handled,  and  another  day 
to  read  that  which  concerneth  their  construction,  and  every  Saturday  morning 
to  run  over  their  examination,  which  being  but  a  task  of  about  half  an  hour 
doth  exceedingly  help  their  understanding  and  memory  in  getting  their  every- 
day parts  and  keeping  them  in  mind,  especially  if  they  be  made  sometimes  to 
look  upon  their  synopsis,  and  thereby  to  take  notice  how  handsomely  and  or- 
derly the  rules  hang  together. 

2.  Likewise,  as  children  proceed  in  'Lilly's  Grammar,  (which  commonly  is 
but  very  slowly,  because  it  being  all  in  Latin  is  hard  to  be  understood,  and 
being  somewhat  long  in  learning,  boys  are  apt  to  forget  one  end  of  it  before 
they  can  come  to  another,)  I  cause  them  to  make  use  of  the  Latin  Grammar, 
which  I  fitted  to  the  use  of  schools  together  with  it  This  I  usually  divide  into 
twelve  or  sixteen  parts,  (letting  the  appendix  alone  till  they  understand  all  the 
rest,)  in  reading  of  which  I  cause  them  to  spend  half  an  hour  for  the  most  part 
every  day,  and  by  comparing  what  they  read  with  that  in  Lilly's  Grammar,  I 
make  them  to  observe  how  what  they  learn  in  Lilly  ought  rightly  to  be  placed 
according  to  the  true  method  of  grammar  art  which  they  see  analyzed  in  the 
synopsis.  They  may  first  read  it  over  in  English  only,  and  then  in  Latin  and 
English  together,  and  afterward  only  in  Latin.  And.  because  frequent  exami- 
nation is  a  main  expedient  to  fasten  what  is  taught,  I  cause  them  every  Satur- 
day morning  to  make  use  of  Examinatio  Latinos  Grammatical  (which  is  now 
lately  printed,)  and  let  one  boy  ask  the  questions  out  of  the  book,  and  the  rest 
answer  him  orderly  out  of  the  grammars  in  their  hands.  And  this  I  find,  that 
a  natural  and  clear  method  of  teaching  grammar  is  the  best  means  that  can  be 
devised  to  open  the  understanding  for  the  receiving,  or  to  strengthen  the  mem- 
ory for  the  retaining,  of  any  instructions  that  can  be  given  concerning  it  And 
I  judge  that  method  to  be  most  natural  and  easy  which  doth  at  once  lay  open 
the  subject  that  it  treateth  of,  and  enlighten  a  mean  capacity  to  apprehend  it 
on  a  sudden;  and  which  hath  withal  a  power  in  itself;  tnat  whether  the  dis- 
course upon  the  matter  be  more  contracted  or  enlarged,  it  can  bring  all  that  can 
be  said  of  it  under  a  few  certain  and  general  heads  by  way  of  commonplace, 
which  being  surely  kept  in  mind,  all  other  documents  depending  on  them  aa 
particulars  will  easily  be  remembered. 

Thus  have  I  freely  imparted  my  thoughts  touching  the  most  familiar  way 
that  I  have  hitherto  known  (either  by  my  masters,  or  my  own  practice,  or  any 
tiling  that  I  have  observed  by  reading  or  converse  with  experienced  school- 
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masters)  of  teaching  the  common  grammar,  and  making  use  of  those  ordinary 
school-books  in  every  form  which  are  taught  in  most  schools  in  England.  And 
because  it  belongs  chiefly  to  the  usher  in  most  of  our  grammar  schools  to  teach 
children  to  understand  and  make  use  of  their  grammar,  and  by  degrees  to  fur- 
nish them  with  proper  words  or  good  phrase,  that  they  may  be  able  of  themselves 
to  write  or  speak  true  Latin,  or  translate  either  way  pretty  elegantly  before  they 
come  under  the  master,  I  call  this  part  of  my  discovery  The  Usher's  Duty, 
wherein  he  may  plainly  see  how  he  ought  to  respect  the  end,  the  means,  and 
the  manner  how  to  use  every  help  or  mean  for  the  better  dispatch  of  that  which 
he  is  continually  employed  about;  viz..  the  well  grounding  of  children  in  gram- 
mar learning,  which  may  be  done  in  three  years  with  the  ordinary  sort  of  boys, 
even  those  of  the  meanest  capacity  if  discretion  in  every  particular  be  used, 
which  is  beyond  any  directions  that* can  be  given.  So  that  under  the  usher  I 
admit  of  three  forms:  the  first,  of  enterers;  the  second,  of  practitioners;  the 
third,  of  proficients  in  the  knowledge  of  grammar. 

Having  done  therefore  with  grounding  children,  (whose  inadvertency  is 
the  teacher's  daily  trouble,  and  not  to  mention  their  other  infirmities,  requireth 
that  they  be  held  long  in  one  and  the  same  work,  and  be  made  ever  and  anon 
to  repeat  again  what  they  formerly  learned,)  I  shall  next  add  somewhat  con- 
cerning teaching  men  at  spare  hours  in  private,  with  whom  (by  reason  of  their 
stronger  capacities  and  more  use  of  reason)  a  far  speedier  course  may  be  taken, 
and  greater  proficiency  may  be  made  in  half  a  year,  than  can  be  expected  from 
children  in  three  years'  space.  And  what  I  shall  here  deliver  is  confirmed  by 
that  experiment  which  I  have  made  with  many  young  gentlemen  for  these 
eleven  or  twelve  years  together  last  past  in  London,  who  being  very  sensible 
of  their  own  want  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  desirous  (if  possible)  to  attain  it, 
have  thought  no  cost  nor  pains  too  much  to  be  employed  for  gaining  it,  and  yet 
in  a  few  months  they  have  either  been  so  grounded  as  to  be  able  to  help  them- 
selves in  a  plain  author  in  case  they  knew  nothing  before,  or  so  perfected  as  to 
grapple  with  the  most  difficult  and  exactest  authors  in  case  they  had  formerly 
but  a  smattering  of  the  language,  and  this  they  have  obtained  at  leisure  time, 
and  at  far  less  expense,  than  they  now  prize  the  jewel  at  which  they  have.  In 
teaching  a  man,  then,  I  require  none  of  those  helps  which  I  have  provided  for 
children's  use,  (though  perhaps  he  may  find  benefit  to  himself  by  perusing  them 
in  private,)  only  I  desire  him  at  the  first  to  get  an  easy  entrance  to  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  by  it  I  show  him  as  briefly,  orderly  and  plainly  as  I  can, 

1.  How  he  ought  to  distinguish  words  so  as  to  know  what  part  of  speech  any 
word  is. 

2.  To  tell  what  belongeth  to  every  several  part  of  speech. 

3.  To  get  the  examples  of  the  declensions  and  conjugations  very  exactly  so 
as  to  know  what  any  noun  or  verb  signifieth  according  to  its  termination,  and 
to  store  him  with  words,  I  advise  him  to  peruse  a  chapter  in  the  Vocabulary  at 
least  once  every  day,  and  to  observe  the  Latin  names  of  such  things  as  are 
common  in  use  and  better  known  to  him. 

4.  Then  I  acquaint  him  with  the  most  general  rules  of  concordance  and  con- 
struction, and  help  him  to  understand  them  by  sundry  short  examples  applicable 
thereunto. 

5.  Last  of  all  I  cause  him  to  take  some  of  the  CoUectanea,  and  help  him  to 
construe,  parse,  imitate,  and  alter  them  until  he  be  able  to  adventure  upon  some 
easy  author. 
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After  he  be  thus  made  well  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  grammar,  I  bid 
him  to  procure  the  Latin  Grammar  fitted  for  his  use  as  well  as  for  schools,  and 
together  with  it  a  Latin  Testament  or  Bible,  and  then  I  cause  him  to  read  otot 
his  grammar,  (by  as  much  at  once  as  he  can  well  peruse  in  half  an  hour,)  and 
be  sure  that  he  thorouglily  understand  it,  and  after  every  one  of  the  four  parts 
of  grammar  I  give  him  a  praxis  of  it,  by  exercising  whereof  he  may  easily 
know  how  to  use  his  rules  and  where  to  find  them. 

When  by  this  means  he  can  tell  what  to  do  with  his  grammar,  I  turn  him  to 
the  Latin  Testament,  (beginning  with  the  first  chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gospel 
because  it  is  most  easy,)  and  there  I  make  him  (by  giving  him  some  few  di- 
rections whilh  he  hath,  together  with  his  grounds  of  grammar)  learn  to  construe 
of  himself  six,  eight,  or  ten  verses,  with  tlje  help  of  his  English  Bible,  and  to 
parse  them  exactly  according  to  his  grammar,  and  by  going  over  three  or  four 
chapters  he  will  be  able  to  proceed  understanding^  in  his  Latin  Bible  without 
help. " 

Which  when  he  can  do  I  advise  him  to  get  Corderius,  English  and  Latin, 
where  he  is  chiefly  to  take  notice  of  the  phrases  how  they  differ  in  both  lan- 
guages, and  to  imitate  here  and  there  a  colloquy  to  try  what  good  Latin  he  can 
write  or  speak  himself.  And  now  I  commend  to  his  own  private  reading  Dia- 
logi  Gullico  Angh-Latini,  by  Dugres :  Dictionarium  ocio  lingue,  or  Tfie  School- 
master,  printed  formerly  by  Michael  Sparks,  and  Janua  Linguarum,  or  rather 
Janua  Latino*  linguoe,  and  the  like,  by  perusal  of  which,  together  with  Corderius, 
he  may  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  words  and  phrases  for  common  discourse  in 
Latin.  Afterward  I  help  him  in  reading  jfisop's  Fables  to  construe  and  prfrse, 
and  imitate  a  period  or  more  in  any  of  them,  thereby  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  artificial  manner  of  placing  words.  And  when  I  see  he  dare  adventure  upon 
the  Latin  alone,  I  make  him  read  Terence  over  and  over,  and  to  observe  all  the 
difficulties  of  grammar  that  he  meets  in  him,  and  after  he  is  once  master  of  his 
style  he  will  be  pretty  well  able  for  any  Latin  book,  of  which  I  allow  him  to 
take  his  choice,  whether  he  will  read  TuUy,  Pliny,  Seneca,  or  Lipsius  for  epis- 
tles; Justin,  Sallusi,  Lucius  Florus,  or  Ccesar  for  history;  Virgil,  Ovid,  Ltican, 
or  Horace  for  poetry. 

And  when  I  see  he  can  read  these  understanding^,  I  judge  him  able  to  pe- 
ruse any  Latin  author  of  himself  by  the  help  of  Cooper's  Dictionary  and  good 
commentators  or  scholiasts. 

These  authors  which  I  have  mentioned  are  most  of  them  in  English,  as  also 
Livy,  Pliny's  Natural  History,  Tacitus,  andVother  excellent  books,  which  he  may 
peruse,  together  with  the  Latin,  and  by  comparing  both  languages  together  he 
may  become  very  expert  in  both.  Yet  I  would  advise  him  to  translate  some 
little  books  himself,  first  out  of  Latin  into  English,  and  then  out  of  English  into 
Latin,  which  will  at  once  furnish  him  with  all  points  of  grammar,  and  the  right 
use  and  ordering  of  words,  and  in  a  short  time  bring  him  to  the  like  eloquence. 

Mr.  Ascham  commendeth  TuUy  de  senectute  and  his  epistles,  ad  Quinium  Fra- 
trem  et  ad  Lentulum,  for  this  purpose. 

If  he  would  exercise  himself  in  oratory  or  poetry,  I  suppose  his  best  way  is 
to  imitate  the  most  excellent  pieces  of  either  that  he  finds  in  the  best  and  purest 
authors  (especially  TuUy  and  Virgil)  till  he  can  do  well  of  himself  Horace  and 
Buchanan's  Psalms  will  sufficiently  store  him  with  a  variety  of  verses. 

And  now  If  one  should  ask  me  before  I  conclude  this  book  and  begin  with 
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the  next,  whether  it  be  not  possible  for  men  or  children  to  learn  Latin  as  well 
aa  English  without  grammar  rales? 

I  answer,  first,  that  it  is  hardly  possible,  because  the  Latin  tongue  is  not  so 
familiarly  spoken  as  English,  which  is  gotten  only  by  hearing  and  imitation. 

2.  That  it  is  not  the  better  way,  partly  because  they  that  are  well  acquainted 
-with  grammar  know  when  they  or  others  speak  well  and  when  they  speak  ill, 
whereas,  they  that  are  ignorant  of  the  rules  take  any  Latin  for  good,  be  it  never 
bo  barbarous  or  full  of  solecisms ;  and  partly  because  they  that  are  skillful  in 
grammar  are  able  to  do  something  in  reading  authors  or  translating,  or  writing 
epistles,  or  the  like,  by  themselves,  whereas,  they  that  learn  Latin  without  any 
rule  are  able  to  do  nothing  surely  if  their  teacher  be  away.  Besides,  if  the  Latin 
be  once  well  gotten  by  rule,  it  is  not  so  apt  to  be  forgotten  as  if  it  be  learned 
only  by  rote,  because  the  learner  is  at  any  time  able  to  recover  what  he  hath 
lost  by  the  help  of  his  own  intellect,  having  the  habit  of  grammar  in  his  mind. 
Yet  I  conceive  it  is  the  readiest  way  to  the  gaining  of  this  language  to  join 
assiduity  of  speaking  and  reading  and  writing,  and  especially  double  translating 
to  the  rules,  for  as  the  one  affordeth  us  words  and  phrases,  and  the  other  di- 
rects us  how  to  order  them  for  a  right  speech,  so  the  exercise  of  both  will  at 
last  beget  such  a  habit  in  us,  that  we  may  increase  our  ability  to  speak  and  un- 
derstand pure  Latin,  though  perhaps  the  rules  of  grammar  be  forgotten  by  us. 

Having  here  done  with  The  Usher's  Duty,  I  shall  (God  willing)  go  on  to 
discover  The  Master's  Method  in  every  particular  according  to  what  I  have  either 
practiced  myselfj  or  observed  from  others  of  my  profession.  And  I  hope  this 
my  slender  discovery  will  excite  some  of  greater  practice  and  experience  to 
commit  also  to  public  their  own  observations,  by  whom  if  I  may  be  convinced 
that  I  have  any  where  gone  in  an  erroneous  way  I  shall  willingly  retract  my 
course,  and  endeavor  to  steer  by  any  man's  chart  that  I  find  more  easy  and 
sure  to  direct  me.  In  the  meantime  I  commit  my  little  vessel  to  the  waters  all 
alone,  and  desire  God  that  whatever  dangers  attend  it,  he  would  so  protect  and 
prosper  it  that  it  may  safely  arrive  to  the  port  which  I  chiefly  aim  at,  viz.,  the 
honor  and  service  of  his  divine  majesty,  and  the  benefiting  of  both  church  and 
commonwealth  in  the  good  education  of  children. 
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Chapter  L— How  to  make  the  Scholars  of  the  fourth  JFbrm  very  perfect  in  the 
art  of  Grammar  and  elements  of  Rhetoric;  and  how  to  enter  them  upon  Greek 
in  an  easy  way.    How  to  practice  them  (as  they  reaa  Terence,  and  Ovid  de 
Tristibus,  and  his  Metamorphosis,  and  Janua  Latinae  linguae,  and  Sturmius, 
and  Textor's  Epistles)  in  getting  copy  of  words  f  and  learning  their  derivations 
and  differences,  and  in  varying  phrases.    How  to  show  them  the  right  way  of 
double  translating,  and  writing  a  most  pure  Latin  style,    How  to  acquaint  them 
with  aU  sorts  of  English  and  Latin  verses,  and  to  enable  them  to  write  familiar 
and  elegant  epistles  either  in  English  or  Latin,  upon  aU  occasions. 
The  usher  having  thoroughly  performed  his  duty,  so  as  to  lay  a  sure  founda- 
tion by  teaching  grammar  and  lower  authors,  and  using  other  helps  foremen- 
tioned  to  acquaint  his  scholars  with  the  words  and  order  of  the  Latin  tongue,  as 
well  for  speaking  as  writing  it ;  the  master  may  more  cheerfully  proceed  to 
build  further,  and  in  so  doing,  he  should  be  as  careful  to  keep  what  is  well 
gotten,  as  diligent  to  add  thereunto.    I  would  advise  therefore  that  the  scholars 
of  this  fourth  form  may, 

1.  Every  morning  read  six  or  ten  verses  (as  formerly)  out  of  the  Latin  Testa- 
ment into  English,  that  thus  they  may  become  well  acquainted  with  the  matter 
and  words  of  that  most  holy  Book ;  and  after  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  Testament,  they  may  proceed  with  it  in  like  manner. 

2.  Every  Thursday  morning  repeat  a  part  out  of  the  Latin  Grammar,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  last  divided,  that  by  that  means  they  may  constantly  say  it  over  once 
every  quarter.  And  because  their  wits  are  now  ripe  for  understanding  gram- 
mar notions  wherever  they  meet  with  them,  I  would  have  them  every  one  to 
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provide  a  paper  book  of  two  quires  in  quarto,  in  the  beginning  whereof  they 
should  write  the  heads  of  grammar  by  way  of  common-place,  as  they  see  it  in 
my  Latin  Grammar,  and  haying  noted  the  pages,  they  should  again  write  over 
the  same  heads,  (leaving  a  larger  or  less  distance  betwixt  them,  as  they  con- 
ceive they  may  find  more  or  less  matter  to  fill  them  withal)  in  the  leaves  of 
their  book,  and  insert  all  niceties  of  grammar  that  they  find  either  in  their  daily 
lessons  or  in  perusing  other  books  at  spare  hours,  especially  such  as  either 
methodically  or  critically  treat  of  grammar;  amongst  which  I  commend  Mr. 
Brmsley's  Posing  of  the  Accidents,  the  Animadversions  upon  Lilly's  Grammar, 
StockwoocPs  Disputations,  Mr.  Poole's  English  Accidents,  Hermes?  Anglo- Latham, 
Phakrii  Supplementa  ad  Grammatkam,  Mr.  Bird's,  Mr.  Shirley's,  Mr.  Burley'a, 
Mr.  Hawkins',  Mr.  Gregory's,  Mr.  Hayne's,  Mr.  Dane's,  Mr.  Farnaby's,  and 
other  late  printed  new  Grammars,  (which  they  may  read  in  private  one  after 
another)  will  afford  them  several  observations.  As  for  AuOiores  GrammatwtB 
Antiqui,  which  are  commonly  printed  together ;  DUpauterius,  Linacer,  MeUtno- 
fhon,  Valerius,  Alvarez,  RTiemus,  Sulpitius,  Vossius,  and  the  like,  either  ancient 
or  modem,  they  may  take  the  opportunity  to  read  them,  after  they  come  to 
higher  forms,  and  pick  out  of  them  such  pretty  notes  as  they  have  not  formerly 
met  withal,  and  write  them  in  their  common-place  book.  And  because  it  may 
seem  a  needless  labor  for  every  scholar  to  be  thus  employed,  and  it  is  (almost) 
impossible  for  one  alone  to  procure  so  many  grammars,  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  in  every  school  of  note  there  might  be  a  library,  wherein  all  the  best 
grammars  that  can  be  gotten  might  be  kept,  and  lent  to  those  boys  that  are 
more  industriously  addicted  to  grammar  art,  and  which  intend  to  be  scholars, 
that  they  may  read  them  over,  and  refer  what  they  like  in  them  to  its  proper 
head.  And  to  encourage  them  in  so  doing,  the  master  may  do  well  at  the  first 
to  direct  them,  and  afterwards  at  leisure  times  to  cast  an  eye  upon  their  books, 
and  see  what  they  have  collected  of  themselves.  But  be  sure  that  they  keep 
their  paper  book  lair,  and  that  they  write  constantly  in  it,  with  a  legible  and 
even  band. 

3.  Thus  they  may  have  liberty  to  learn  Rhetoric  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays,  for  morning  parts.  And  to  enter  them  in  that  art  of  fine  speak- 
ing, they  may  make  use  of  Elementa  Rhetorices,  lately  printed  by  Mr.  Dugard, 
and  out  of  it  learn  the  tropes  and  figures,  according  to  the  definitions  given  by 
Takms,  and  afterwards  more  illustrated  by  Mr.  Butler.  Out  of  either  of  which 
books  they  may  be  helped  with  store  of  examples  to  explain  the  definitions,  so 
as  they  may  know  any  trope  or  figure  that  they  meet  with  m  their  own  authors. 
When  they  have  thoroughly  learnt  that  little  book,  they  may  make  a  synopsis 
of  it,  whereby  to  see  its  order,  and  how  every  thing  hangs  together,  and  then 
write  the  common-place  heads  in  a  paper  book  (as  .1  have  mentioned  before 
touching  Grammar)  unto  which  they  may  refer  whatever  they  like  in  the  late 
English  Rhetoric,  Mr.  Faraaby's  Index  Rhetoricus,  Busenbrotus,  Mr.  Home's 
Compendium  Rhetorices,  or  the  like,  till  they  be  better  able  to  peruse  other 
authors  that  more  fully  treat  of  the  art,  as,  Vossius1  Partitiones  Oratorio,  Orator 
extemporaneus,  Tesmari  exercUaUones  Rhetoricce,  Nic  Caussinus,  Paiot  de  eh- 
quentia,  and  many  others ;  with  which  a  school  library  should  be  very  well  fur- 
nished for  the  scholars  to  make  use  on,  according  as  they  increase  in  ability 
of  learning. 

These  Elementa  Rhetorices,  in  their  first  going  over,  should  be  explained  by 
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the  master,  and  construed  by  the  scholars,  and  every  example  compared  with 
its  definition.  And  the  scholars  should  now  be  diligent  of  themselves  to 
observe  every  trope  and  figure  that  occur  in  their  present  authors,  and  when 
they  say,  to  render  it  with  its  full  definition,  and  if  any  be  more  eminent  and 
worthy  of  observation  than  others,  to  write  it  down  in  their  common-place  book, 
and  by  this  means  they  will  come  to  the  perfect  understanding  of  them  in  a 
quarter  of  a  year's  time,  and  with  more  ease  commit  it  all  to  memory  by  con- 
stant parts,  saying  a  whole  chapter  together  at  once ;  which  afterwards  they 
may  keep  by  constant  repetitions,  as  they  do  their  grammar. 

4.  When  they  hsjre  passed  their  Rhetoric,  you  may  let  them  bestow  those 
hours,  which  they  spent  about  it,  in  getting  the  Greek  Grammar  for  morning 
parts.  And  because  in  learning  this  language,  as  well  as  the  Latin,  we  are  to 
proceed  by  one  rule,  which  is  most  common  and  certain,  I  prefer  Camden's 
Greek  Grammar  before  any  that  I  have  yet  seen,  (though  perhaps  it  be  not  so 
facile  or  so  complete  as  some  later  printed,  especially  those  that  are  set  out  by 
my  worthy  friends,  Mr.  Busbie  of  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Dugard  of  Merchant 
Tailors'  School)  in  the  first  going  over  of  which,  I  would  have  them  to  repeat 
only  the  Greek  letters,  and  their  divisions,  the  accents,  and  eight  parts  of 
speech,  the  articles,  declensions,  and  conjugations,  the  adverbs,  conjunctions, 
and  prepositions  by  several  parts,  as  they  are  best  able  to  get  them,  and  to 
write  down  as  much  as  they  can  say  at  once  in  a  fair  paper  book,  very  exactly 
observing  and  marking  every  accent  and  note  of  distinction.  And  this  will 
quickly  enable  them  to  write  or  read  Greek  very  truly,  especially  if  they  mind 
the  abbreviated  characters,  which  are  now  lately  printed  at  the  end  of  most 
of  these  grammars.  This  work  will  take  up  about  a  quarter  of  a  year's 
time. 

In  the  next  half  year  they  may  get  over  the  whole  grammar  in  that  order,  as 
it  is  printed.  And  in  the  interim  thereof)  they  may  make  use  of  their  Greek 
Testament  «very  morning  after  prayers,  in  like  manner  as  they  formerly  used 
their  Latin  one.  They  may  begin  with  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  which  at  the 
first  you  may  help  them  to  construe  and  parse  verbatim,  but  after  a  while  when 
they  have  gathered  strength  to  do  somewhat  of  themselves,  you  may  let  them 
make  use  of  Pasor1*  Lexicon,  which  they  will  better  do  by  help  of  the  Themes, 
which  I  caused  to  be  printed  in  the  margin  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which 
will  lead  them  to  Pasor,  to  see  the  analysis  of  any  word  in  the  Testament.  Mr. 
Dugard  hath  lately  completed  his  Lexicon  Greed  lestamenH  Alphabeticwn,  und 
cum  expiieatume  Grammalica  vocum  singtdarum,  iwsum  Tironum ;  nee  non  conr 
cordantia  singulis  vocQma  opposite^  in  usum  Theologies  canditatorum ;  which, 
were  it  once  committed  to  the  press,  as  it  now  lieth  ready  in  his  hand,  would 
be  a  most  excellent  help  to  young  scholars  to  proceed  in  the  Greek  Testament 
of  themselves,  in  an  understanding  and  grammatical  way.  And  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  long  ere  he  publish  it  for  common  use.  When  they  have  gone  over  the 
declensions  and  conjugations,  and  are  able  to  write  Greek  in  a  very  fair  an<J 
legible  character,  let  them  write  out  the  paradigmes  of  every  declension  and 
conjugation,  and  divide  the  movable  part  of  the  words  from  the  terminations,  as 
you  may  see  it  done  in  Mr.  Dugard'a  Rudimenia  Grammatics  Graces.  After 
they  are  thus  acquainted  with  every  particular  example,  they  may  write  out  all 
the  declensions  one  by  another,  and  the  three  voices  of  the  verbs  throughout 
all  moods  and  tenses  in  all  conjugations,  that  so  they  may  more  readily  compare 
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tbem  one  by  another,  and  see  what  tenses  are  alike  or  which  are  wanting  in 
every  voice.  If  these  things  were  drawn  into  tables,  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
school,  they  would  help  the  weaker  boys. 

And  to  supply  them  with  store  of  nouns  and  verbs,  you  may  let  them  repeat 
as  many  nouns  as  they  can  well  get  at  once,  out  of  Mr.  Gregorie's  Nomendar 
tura;  and  afterwards  as  many  sentences  as  they  can  well  say  at  once,  out  of 
Seidell  or  the  latter  end  of  Clams  Graxxt  lingua,  by  the  repeating,  construing 
and  parsing,  whereof  they  will  learn  all  the  primitive  words  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  be  able  to  decline  them.  And  thus  they  will  be  very  well  fitted  to 
fall  upon  any  approved  Greek  author,  when  they  come  into  me  next  form.  But 
if  you  would  have  them  learn  to  speak  Greek,  let  them  make  use  of  PosscUut 
Dialogues,  or  Mr.  Shirley's  Introductorium,  in  English,  Latin  and  Greek.  I 
commonly  appointed  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  for  this  employment, 
before  or  after  my  scholars  had  performed  their  other  tasks. 

6.  Terence,  of  all  the  school  authors  that  we  read,  doth  deservedly  challenge 
the  first  place,  not  only  because  Tully  himself  hath  seemed  to  derive  his  elo- 
quence from  him,  and  many  noble  Romans  are  reported  to  have  assisted  him  in 
making  his  Comedies;  but  also  because  that  book  is  the  very  quintessence  of 
familiar  Latins,  and  very  apt  to  express  the  most  of  our  Anglicisms  withal  The 
matter  of  it  is  full  of  morality,  and  the  several  actors  therein  most  lively,  seem 
to  personate  the  behavior  and  properties  of  sundry  of  the  like  sort  of  people, 
even  in  this  age  of  ours.  I  would  have  the  scholars  therefore  of  this  form  to 
read  him  so  thoroughly  as  to  make  him  wholly  their  own.  To  help  them  in  so 
doing,  I  have  rendered  a  good  part  of  it  into  English,  answerable  to  the  Latin 
line  by  line,  in  the  adverse  page,  and  I  intend  (God  willing)  ere  long  to  complete 
the  whole,  according  to  what  I  have  formerly  undertaken  and  promised. 

This  author  I  would  have  the  scholars  to  read  constantly  every  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  for  forenoon  lessons,  taking  about  half  a 
page  at  once,  till  they  begin  to  relish  him,  and  then  they  will  easily  take  more, 
and  delight  to  be  exercised  in  him  in  this  manner. 

1.  Let  them  write  out  every  lesson  very  fair  and  exactly,  as  they  see  it 
printed  before  them  both  in  English  and  Latin.  And  this  will  be  a  means  to 
perfect  them  in  orthography,  and  to  imprint  what  they  learn  in  that  author  in 
their  minds.  They  should  have  a  quarto  paper  book  for  this  purpose,  wherein 
nothing  else  should  be  written. 

2.  Let  them  translate  about  four  or  six  lines  grammatically  in  a  loose  paper, 
that  by  this  means  they  may  better  take  notice  of  the  way  of  construing. 

3.  Let  them  construe  the  whole  lesson,  both  grammatically  and  according  to 
the  phrase,  and  this  will  acquaint  them  with  the  proprieties  of  both  tongues. 

4.  Let  them  parse  it  according  to  the  grammatical  order,  examining  every 
word  to  the  utmost  of  what  grammar  teacheth  concerning  it,  and  this  will  make 
them  thoroughly  to  understand  Lilie,  and  sometimes  to  consult  other  grammars, 
where  he  comes  short  in  a  rule. 

6.  Let  them  cull  out  the  most  significant  words  and  phrases,  and  write  them 
in  a  pocket-book,  with  figures  referring  where  to  find  them  in  their  author;  and 
let  them  ever  and  anon  be  conning  these  by  heart,  because  these  (of  all  others) 
will  stand  them  in  most  stead  for  speaking  Latin,  or  writing  colloquies  and 
epistles. 

In  reading  this  book,  it  is  not  amiss  for  the  master  to  remind  his  scholars  of 
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the  true  decorum  of  both  things  and  words,  and  how  fitting  they  are  for  such 
persons  to  do  or  speak  as  are  there  represented,  and  upon  such  occasions  as 
they  did  and  spake  them.  As  in  Andria,  they  may  observe  not  only  in  general, 
how  apt  young  men  are  to  be  enticed,  old  men  to  chide,  servants  to  deceive, 
&c*,  but  more  particularly  they  may  see  how  some  men  are  more  apt  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  passion  than  others  are,  and  how  different  their  natures  are  some- 
times, though  their  age  and  breeding  may  be  the  same.  Thus  they  shall  find 
8imo  and  Chremes,  two  old  citizens,  the  one  pettish  and  apt  to  overshoot  him- 
self in  many  things,  the  other  more  calm  and  circumspect,  and  therefore  better 
able,  to  pacify  and  advise  others.  Likewise  they  shall  meet  with  two  young 
gentlemen,  Pamphilus  and  Charinus,  the  one  whereof;  being  very  towardly  and 
hopeful,  was  drawn  away  by  ill  company,  and  thereby  brought  into  much 
trouble  of  mind,  betwixt  a  fear  to  offend  his  father  and  a  care  to  make  amends 
for  his  fault  committed ;  but  the  other  being  rash  and  childishly  disposed,  is  set 
upon  what  he  desireth  with  such  eagerness  that  he  will  have  it,  though  it  be 
impossible  for  him  to  obtain  it,  and  he  be  utterly  ignorant  of  using  any  means 
to  come  by  it.  But  above  all,  they  will  laugh  at  the  knave  Davus,  to  read  how 
he,  presuming  upon  his  own  cunning  wit,  displeaseth  Simo  and  ensnareth  Pam- 
philus, and  at  last  brings  himself  within  the  compass  of  the  lash.  And  in  this 
and  other  comedies,  they  may  observe  many  remarkable  sayings  and  actions, 
which  will  hint  much  to  abundant  matter  of  invention  for  future  exercises.  As 
when  they  hear  Davus  cry,  Hem  astutias  !  Fie  upon  craft  1  they  may  take  an 
occasion  to  enlarge  upon  the  matter,  as  to  say:  "One  may  quickly  perceive,  by 
Davus  in  Terence,  what  a  mischievous  wit  will  come  to,  that  doth  always  busy 
itself  to  circumvent  and  entrap  others;  /or  this  fellow,  after  he  had  cozened  his 
old  master,  and  unhappily  taught  his  master's  son  to  tell  his  father  a  lie,  and 
entangle  himself  in  a  double  marriage,  and  saw  his  knavery  could  not  help  him 
to  escape  his  own  danger,  was  ready  at  last  to  hang  himself;  and  though  he 
came  off  pretty  well  with  his  young  master,  by  condemning  himself  and  asking 
forgiveness,  and  promising  to  amend  the  matter  he  had  utterly  spoiled ;  yet  in 
the  height  of  his  jollity,  the  old  man  catcheth  him  unawares,  and  without  hear- 
ing him  speak  a  word  for  himself,  calleth  for  Dromo,  and  makes  him  hoist  him 
up,  and  carry  him  away  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  there  to  tie  him  neck 
and  heels  together,  and  whip  him  smartly  for  the  roguery  he  had  done."  Such 
dictates  as  these  the  master  may  give  his  scholars  sometimes  to  turn  into  pure 
Latin,  till  they  be  able  to  make  the  like  of  themselves.  And  this  is  indeed  to 
make  a  true  use  of  this  excellent  author,  according  to  what  Erasmus  directs  in 
his  golden  little  book,  De  RaMone  instituendi  Discipuios,  which  is  worth  one's 
perusal  that  is  exercised  in  teaching  youth. 

When  you  meet  with  an  act  or  scene  that  is  full  of  affection  and  action,  you 
may  cause  some  of  your  scholars,  after  they  have  learned  it,  to  act  it,  first  in 
private  amongst  themselves,  and  afterwards  in  the  open  school  before  their  fel- 
lows ;  and  herein  you  must  have  a  main  care  of  their  pronunciation,  and  acting 
every  gesture  to  the  very  Ufa  This  acting  of  a  piece  of  a  comedy  or  a  colloquy 
sometimes,  will  be  an  excellent  means  to  prepare  them  to  pronounce  ora- 
tions with  grace,  and  I  have  found  it  an  especial  remedy  to  expel  that  sub- 
rustic  bashfulness  and  unresistible  timorousness  which  some  children  are 
naturally  possessed  withal,  and  which  is  *  t  in  riper  years  to  drown  many 
good  parts  in  men  of  singular  endowments. 
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6.  Their  afternoon  parts,  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  may  be  in  Janua 
Latino.  Lingvo,  which  book  should  be  often  read  over,  because  it  will  at  once 
furnish  them  with  the  knowledge  of  words  and  things,  into  the  reasons  of 
which  they  will  now  be  more  industriously  inquisitive  than  formerly;  because 
their  present  years  teach  them  to  be  more  discursive  in  their  understanding,  as 
growing  more  towards  men.  And  therefore  in  this  book  they  should  not  only 
first  mind  the  signification  and  grammatical  construction  of  words,  but  secondly, 
endeavor  to  gain  a  copy  of  good  and  proper  words  for  expression  of  one  and 
the  same  thing,  so  that  they  may  not  only  tell  you  that  domus  but  also  cedes  is 
Latin  for  a  house,  and  that  decor  and  pulchritudo  are  Latin  for  beauty  as  well  as 
forma ;  and  in  finding  such  synonyms  as  these,  they  may  be  helped  as  well  by 
dictionaries  as  by  frequent  reading.  Thirdly,  they  may  with  every  part  bring  a 
piece  of  the  index  translated  into  English.  Fourthly,  because  they  must  now 
begin  to  use  their  judgment  in  the  right  choice  of  words,  (when  they  find  many 
heaped  together)  it  were  not  amiss  to  let  them  inquire  the  original  out  of 
Rider's  Latin  Dictionary,  or  Beckman's  de  Originibus  Latince  Ungva;  and  to 
consider  the  differences  that  are  betwixt  words  of  the  same  signification;  which 
they  may  learn  out  of  Ausonius  Popma,  Laurentius  Volte,  Gomelm  Fronts 
Vwrro  de  lingua  Latino,  and  the  like  books  fit  to  be  kept  in  the  school  library. 

7.  On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  in  the  afternoon,  I  would  have  this  form 
employed  in  some  of  Tally's  Epistles,  (either  those  collected  formerly  by  Star- 
mius,  or  those  of  late  made  use  of  in  Westminster  School) ;  but  Stormius's  I 
rather  prefer  as  more  easy  to  begin  withal;  the  others  may  be  used  afterwards, 
together  with  Teztor's  Epistles.     And 

1.  I  would  have  them  be  exercised  in  double  translating  these  Epistles,  so  as 
to  render  many  of  them  into  good  English,  and  after  a  while  to  turn  the  same 
again  into  Latin,  and  to  try  how  near  they  can  come  to  their  author  in  the  right 
choice  and  orderly  placing  of  words  in  every  distinct  period.  And  because  the 
author's  style  and  expression  will  in  many  particulars  seem  bard  to  those  that 
have  not  formerly  read  some  of  his  Epistles,  I  have  thought  good  at  first  to  give 
my  scholars  a  taste  of  an  epistolary  style,  by  translating  A  Century  of  Select 
JSpistks,  out  of  Tully  and  other  choice  authors,  making  the  English  answer  to 
the  Latin,  period  by  period.  And  these  I  cause  them  to  write  over,  and  in  so 
doing,  to  take  notice  of  the  placing  of  every  word,  and  its  manner  of  significa- 
tion. By  this  means  they  both  better  themselves  in  orthography,  and  easily 
become  so  acquainted  with  Tully's  expressions,  that  they  can  adventure  to  con- 
strue any  of  his  epistles  of  themselves,  and  turn  them  into  English,  as  they  see 
I  have  done  the  like  before  them. 

2.  Then  do  I  cause  them  (as  I  said)  to  make  double  translations  of  them- 
selves ;  one  while  writing  down  both  the  English  and  Latin  together,  as  they 
construe  it,  (which  some  call  metaphrasis,  an  example  or  two  whereof  you  may 
see  in  Merchant  Tailors'  School  Probation)  and  another  while,  and  most  fre- 
quently, writing  the  English  out  of  the  Latin  by  itself,  which,  within  ten  days 
after,  they  try  how  to  turn  into  the  like  good  Latin  again.  And  this  is  the  way 
that  Mr.  Brinsley  so  much  commendeth,  and  Mr.  Ascbam  was  moved  to  think 
to  be  only  or  chiefly  the  fittest  for  the  speedy  and  perfect  attaining  of  any 
tongue. 

3.  After  they  are  grown  pretty^iick  in  translating  both  ways,  yon  may 
write  them  down  a  little  English  epistle  of  like  matter  and  words  to  that  in 
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their  book,  directed  to  some  of  their  own  acquaintance,  which  they  may  turn 

into  Latin,  period  alter  period,  by  themselves.    To  begin  therefore  with  the 

first  Epistle  in  Sturmius,  which  may  be  written  down,  translated  thus: — 

M.  T.  C.  Tsrentioe,  SahUem  plurimam  dicit 

Mark  Tully  Cicero  sendeth  hearty  commendations  (to  his  wife)  Terentia. 

Si  vales,  bene  est,  ego  valeo. 

If  you  be  in  good  health,  it  is  well :  I  am  in  good  health. 

Nbs  quotidie  4abeUarios  vestros  expectamus,  qui  si  venerirti,  fortasse  erimus  cer* 
Uores*  quid  nobis  faciendum  sit,  faciemusque  te  siatim  cerU&rem. 

We  every  day  expect  your  letter-posts ;  when,  if  they  come,  we  shall  be  per- 
haps more  certain  what  we  are  to  do,  and  we  will  certify  you  forthwith./ 

Valetudinem  tuam  cura  diligenter,  vale. 

Look  diligently  to  your  health,  farewell 

CaUndis  Septembris. 

The  first  day  of  September. 

And  you  may  show  them  how  to  imitate  it,  (observing  oar  English  manner 
of  writing  letters)  thus : 

To  his  very  loving  friend  Mr.  Stephen  Primato,  at  the  Seven  Stars,  near  New- 
gate, London,  these. 
Arnantissimo  suo  amico  Domino  Stephana  Primato  ad  insigne  Septenirionwn 

juxia  novam  portam  Londinensem,  hasce  dabis. 
Most  sweet  Stephen : — 

If  you  be  all  in  good  health  at  London,  it  is  very  well;  we  are  all  very  well 
at  Barnet :  theAord  God  be  praised. 
SUphane  meUUissime: — 

Si vos  omnes  Londini  vaktis,  optml  est;  nos  quidem  omnes Barneta  valemus : 
Laudetur  Dominus  DetM. 

I  have  every  day  expected  a  letter  from  you,  for  this  whole  week  together, 
which,  if  it  come,  is  like  to  be  very  welcome  to  me ;  I  pray  you  therefore  write 
to  me  and  let  me  know  what  you  do,  and  I  will  write  back  again  to  you  forth- 
with. 

Ego  quoUdie  Uteras  tuas,  per  hanc  totam  hebdomadem  expectavi;  qua  si  venerint 
graHssimai  mihi  futures  sunt ;  oro  igitur  utadme  scribas,  et  certiorem  me  facias, 
quid  agis,  et  ego  statim  ad  te  rescribam. 

Give  your  mind  diligently  to  learning.    Farewell  heartily. 

Studio  titcrarum  diUgenter  incumbe.     VakfilicUer 

Your  most  loving  friend  Robert  Burrows. 

Amantissimus  tuus  amicus  Robebtus  Burrowes. 

BameUt,  Octob.  4,  1659. 

They  may  imitate  the  same  epistle  again  in  framing  an  answer  to  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  foregoing  letter  after  this  manner,  observing  the  form  of  composition 
rather  than  the  words. 

To  his  very  much  respected  friend  Mr.  Robert  Burrows,  near  the  Mitre  at  Barnet, 

these  deliver. 

ObservanUssimo  suo  amico  Roberto  Burrowes,  haud  ita  procul  d  MUrd  Bametcs, 

hasce  dabis. 
Dear  Robert:—. 

I  am  very  glad  I  am  certified  by  your  letter  that  you  and  all  our  friends  are 

in  good  health.    Lo,  I  have  now  at  last  sent  you  my  letter,  which  I  am  sorry 

la 
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that  I  have  made  you  so  long  to  look  for  before  it  came  to  your  hand.  And 
forasmuch  as  you  desire  to  know  what  I  do,  I  thought  good  to  certify  you  that 
I  am  wholly  busied  at  my  book,  insomuch  as  I  could  willingly  find  in  my  heart 
to  die  at  my  studies :  so  true  is  that  which  we  sometimes  learned  in  our  Acci- 
dents— To  know  much  is  the  most  pleasant  and  sweetest  life  of  all.  You  need 
not,  therefore,  persuade  me  further  to  give  my  mind  to  learning,  which  (truly  to 
speak  plainly)  I  had  much  rather  have  than  all,  even  the  most  precious  jewels 
in  the  world.    Farewell,  and  write  as  often  as  you  can  to 

Your  very  loving  friend,  Stephen  Primate. 

Charissime  Roberts : — 

Qudd  ex  tuis  Uteris  certior  fiam,  te,  et  omnes  nostros  bene  valere,  magtwpere 
gaudeo.  Ecce,  nostras,  jam  tandem  ad  te  misi  Quas,  quoniam  in  causa  fui,  vi 
diuliiis  expectes,  priusquam  ad  vos  venerint,  vehementer  doko.  Cum  autem  quid 
ego  ogam,  scire  cupias ;  certiorem  te  facers  velim,  me  iotum  in  Ubris  esse  occu- 
pedum ;  usque  aded,  ut  vel  emori  studiis  mihi  duke  erit:  Ita  verum  est,  quod  e 
Hudimentis  GrammaUces  olim  ebibimus;  MuKum  scire  est  vita  jucvnddsima. 
Non  igitur  opus  est,  ut  uUeritis  mihi  suadeas,  studio  Uterarum  et  doctrines  mcum* 
here,  quas  quidem  (ut  plane  loquar)  omnibus  gemmis,  vel  pretioesissimis  cupidissme 
malim.     Vale,  et  liter  as  qudm  sepissime  miiie  ad 

Ammtissimum  tui,  Bobbbtum  Burrows. 

Thus  you  may  help  them  to  take  so  much  as  is  needful  and  fit  for  their  pur- 
pose out  of  any  Epistle,  and  to  alter  and  apply  it  fitly  to  their  several  occasions 
of  writing  to  their  friends;  and  where  Tully's  expressions  will  not  serve  them, 
let  them  borrow  words  and  phrases  out  of  the  books  that  timyfiave  learned, 
(but  especially  out  of  Terence)  and  take  care  to  place  them  so  that  they  may 
continually  seem  to  imitate  Tully's  form  in  writing  epistles,  though  they  be  not 
altogether  tied  to  his  very  words.  And  this  I  give  as  a  caution  both  in  speak- 
ing and  writing  Latin,  that  they  never  utter  or  write  any  words  or  phrases 
which  they  are  not  sure  they  have  read  or  heard  used  in  the  same  sense  that 
they  there  intend  them. 

It  were  necessary  for  them,  as  they  proceed  in  reading  epistles,  to  pick  out 
all  such  familiar  expressions  as  are  incident  to  be  used  in  writing  letters,  and  to 
note  them  in  a  paper  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  digested  into  certain  places! 
that  they  may  help  themselves  with  them  as  they  have  occasion ;  you  may  see 
a  precedent  hereof  in  FdbriHus's  Elegantice  Puerile*.  And  because  the  same 
phrase  is  not  often  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  words,  they  should  now  strive  to 
get  more  liberty  of  expressing  their  minds  by  learning  to  vary  one  and  the  same 
phrase  both  in  English  and  Latin,  sometimes  ex  tempore,  before  the  master,  and 
sometimes  amongst  themselves  by  writing  them  down,  and  then  appealing  to 
the  master  to  judge  who  hath  done  the  best  To  enter  them  upon  this  work, 
you  may  first  begin  with  Mr.  Clark's  Duxoraiorius,  and  then  make  use  of  that 
excellent  book  of  Erasmus  de  copid  verborum,  which  was  purposely  by  him 
intended  and  contrived  for  the  benefit  of  Paul's  School,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  it 
so  little  made  use  of  in  most  of  our  grammar  schools  in  England. 

To  encourage  them  to  begin  to  write  of  themselves,  and  to  help  their  inven- 
tion somewhat  for  inditing  epistles,  you  may  take  this  course  at  once  with  a 
whole  form  together,  which  I  have  experienced  to  be  very  easy,  and  generally 
pleasing  to  young  scholars. 

1.  Ask  one  of  your  boys,  to  whom  and  for  what  he  is  minded  to  write  a  let* 
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ter ;  and,  according  as  he  shall  return  you  an  answer,  give  him  some  general 
instructions  how  to  do  it 

2.  Then  bid  him  and  all  his  fellows  let  you  see  which  of  them  can  best  indite 
an  English  letter  upon  that  occasion,  and  in  how  short  a  time. 

3.  Let  them  every  one  bring  his  own  letter  fairly  written,  that  you  may  show 
them  how  to  amend  the  imperfections  you  find  in  it 

4.  Take  his  that  hath  done  the  beat,  and  let  every  one  give  you  an  expres- 
sion of  his  own  gathering  for  every  word  and  phrase  that  is  in  it,  and  let  it  be 
different  (if  it  may  be)  from  that  which  another  hath  given  already  before  him. 

6.  As  they  give  in  their  expressions,  do  you,  or  an  able  scholar  for  you,  write 
them  all  down  in  a  paper,  making  a  note  that  directeth  to  the  place  to  which 
they  belong. 

6.  Then  deliver  them  the  paper,  and  let  every  one  take  such  words  or  phrase 
as  is  most  agreeable  to  the  composition  of  an  epistolary  style  (so  that  he  take 
not  the  same  that  another  useth)  and  bring  the  letter  written  fairly,  and  turned 
out  of  English  into  Latin.  And  thus  you  shall  find  the  same  epistle  varied  so 
many  several,  ways,  that  every  boy  will  seem  to  have  an  epistle  of  his  own,  and 
quite  differing  in  words  from  all  those  of  his  fellows,  though  the  matter  be  one 
and  the  same. 

To  help  the  young  beginners  to  avoid  barbarisms  and  Anglicisms,  (to  which 
they  will  be  very  subject,  if  not  timely  prevented)  you  may  make  use  of  a  little 
English  and  Latin  Dictionary  in  octavo,  which  resolves  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
lating either  way,  and  Mr.'Walker's  useful  Book  of  Particles,  which  is  lately  printed ; 
as  also  Mr.  Willis'  Anglicisms  Latinized,  and  Mr.  Clerk's  Phraseologia  Puerilis; 
not  to  mention  Turselinus,  or  Dr.  Hawkins1  Particuke  Latinos  Oralionis,  which 
may  be  afterwards  made  use  ofj  when  scholars  grow  towards  more  perfection  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  can  read  them  without  your  help.  But  for  their  further 
assistance  in  this  most  profitable  and  commendable  kind  of  exercise,  I  commend 
unto  you  Mr.  Clerk's  Epistolographia,  and  Erasmus1  De  conscribendis  Epistolis;  to 
which  you  may  add  Buchleri  Thesaurus  conscribendarum  Epistolarutn,  Vereposus 
de  conscribendis  Epistolis,  and  others  fitting  to  be  reserved  in  the  school  library 
for  your  scholars  to  peruse  and  collect  notes  out  ofJ  at  their  leisure  hours.  He 
that  will  be  excellent  in  any  art  must  not  only  content  himself  with  the  best 
precedents,  which  in  many  particulars  may  (perhaps)  exceed  all  others,  but  also 
now  and  then  take  notice  what  others  have  attempted  in  that  kind,  and  some- 
times he  shall  find  the  meanest  to  afford  him  matter  of  good  use.  And  there- 
fore I  would  advise  that  the  scholars  in  the  upper  forms  may  often  employ 
themselves  in  perusal  of  all  Tally's  Epistles,  and  sometimes  in  those  of  Pliny, 
Seneca,  Erasmus,  Lipsius,  Manutius,  Ascham,  Politianus,  and  whatever  they 
find  in  the  school  library,  (which  should  indeed  be  very  well  furnished  with 
epistolary  books)  that  out  of  them  they  may  learn  to  express  their  minds  to  the 
full  upon  any  subject  or  occasion,  to  whomsoever  they  write,  and  to  use  a  style 
befitting  both  the  matter  and  persons,  be  they  never  so  lofty  or  mean. 

After  this  form  is  once  well  entered  to  write  epistles  of  themselves,  they  may 
make  two  epistles  every  week,  (one  in  answer  to  the  other)  to  be  shown  fairly 
on  Saturdays,  so  they  do  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  on  one  side,  because 
great  heed  should  be  taken  in  the  composing  of  them. 

And  let  this  rule  be  observed  in  performing  these  and  all  manner  of  exercises, 
that  they  never  go  about  a  new  one  till  they  have  finished  what  they  began.    It 
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were  better  for  scholars  sometimes  to  do  one  and  the  same  exercise  twice  or 
thrice  over  again,  that  in  it  they  may  see  and  correct  their  own  errors  and  strive 
to  outdo  themselves,  than  by  flipping  from  one  work  to  another,  and  leaving 
that  in  their  bands  incomplete,  to  get  an  ill  habit  of  posting  over  business  to 
little  or  no  purpose.  Non  qudm  mulUim  sed  quam  bene,  should  be  remembered 
in  scholars'  exercises. 

8.  Their  afternoon  lessons  on  Kondays  and  Wednesdays,  for  the  first  half 
year  (at  least)  may  be  in  Ovid's  litUe  book  De  tristibus,  wherein  they  may  pro- 
ceed by  six  or  eight  verses  at  a  lesson,  which  they  should  first  repeat  memarikr 
as  perfectly  as  they  can  possibly,  because  the  very  repetition  of  the  verses,  and 
much  more  the  having  of  them  by  heart,  will  imprint  a  lively  pattern  of  hexa- 
meters and  pentameters  in  their  minds  and  furnish  them  with  many  good 
authorities. 

2.  Let  them  construe  verbatim,  and  if  their  lesson  be  harder  than  ordinary,  let 
them  write  it  down  construed. 

3.  Let  them  parse  every  word  most  accurately,  according  to  the  grammatical 
order. 

4.  Let  them  tell  you  what  tropes  and  figures  they  find  in  H,  and  give  you 
their  definitions. 

6.  Let  them  scan  every  verse,  and  after  they  have  told  you  what  feet  it  hath 
in  it,  and  of  what  syllables  they  consist,  let  them  give  the  rule  of  the  quantity 
of  each  syllable,  why  it  is  long  or  short;  the  scanning  and  proving  verses,  being 
the  main  end  of  reading  this  author,  should  more  than  any  thing  be  insisted 
upon,  whilst  they  read  it  And  now  it  will  be  requisite  to  try  what  inclination 
your  young  scholars  have  towards  poetry :  you  may  therefore  let  them  learn  to 
compose  English  verses,  and  to  inure  them  so  to  do,  you  should 

1.  Let  them  procure  some  pretty  delightful  and  honest  English  poems,  by 
perusal  whereof  they  may  become  acquainted  with  the  harmony  of  English 
poesy.  M.  Hardwick's  late  translation  of  Mantuan,  Mr.  Sandys  of  Ovid,  Mr. 
Oglesby's  of  Virgil,  will  abundantly  supply  them  with  heroic  verses,  after  they 
can  truly  and  readily  make  which,  they  may  converse  with  others  that  take  lib- 
erty to  sport  it  in  lyric  verses;  amongst  all  which,  Mr.  Herbert's  Poems  are 
most  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place,  and  next  to  them  (I  conceive) 
Mr.  Quarles'  Divine  Poems,  and  his  Divine  Fancies ;  besides  which,  you  may 
allow  many  others  full  of  wit  and  elegance;  but  be  sure  you  admit  of  none 
which  are  stuffed  with  drollery  or  ribaldry,  which  are  more  fit  to  be  burnt  than 
to  be  sent  abroad  to  corrupt  good  manners  in  youth. 

2.  After  they  are  thus  become  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  meter,  you  may 
pause  them  to  turn  a  fable  of  ^Esop  into  what  kind  of  verse  you  please  to  appoint 
them ;  and  sometimes  you  may  let  them  translate  some  select  epigrams  out  of 
Owep,  or  those  collected  by  Mr.  Farnaby,  or  some  emblems  out  of  Alciat,  or  the 
like  flourishes  of  wit,  which  you  think  will  more  delight  them  and  help  their 
fancies,  And  when  you  see  that  they  begin  to  exercise  their  own  wits  for  en- 
largement and  invention,  you  may  leave  them  to  themselves  to  make  verses 
upon  any  occasion  or  subject ;  yet  to  furnish  them  with  rhymes,  epithets,  and 
variety  of  elegant  expressions,  you  may  let  them  make  use  of  the  pleasant  En- 
glish Parnassus,  composed  by  the  true  lover  of  the  muses,  Mr.  Joshua  Poole, 
my  quondam  school-fellow  at  Wakefield,  who,  like  another  Daphnis,  may  truly 
be  said  (what  I  now  sigh  to  write)  to  have  been  at  the  blue  house  in  Hadley 
Parish,  now  daily  in  my  sight,  Formosi  pecoris  custos,  formosior  ipse. 
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When  you  have  taught  them  truly  to  scan  and  prove  any  kind  of  Latin  verse, 
and  made  them  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  poetizing  in  English,  you  may  prepare 
them  further  for  making  Latin  verses  out  of  their  present  authors,  thus: 

1.  Take  a  distich  or  two  which  they  know  not  where  to  find,  and  transpose 
the  words  as  different  as  may  be  from  a  verse,  and  when  you  have  made  one  to 
construe  them,  dismiss  them  ail  to  their  seats,  to  try  who  can  turn  them  first 
into  true  verses  without  one  another's  suggesting.  When  they  have  all  dis- 
patched, cause  him  whom  you  conceive  to  be  the  weakest  to  compare  what  he 
hath  done  with  his  author,  and  to  prove  his  verses  by  the  rules  of  Prosodia. 

2.  You  may  sometimes  set  them  to  vary  one  and  the  .same  verse,  by  trans- 
posing the  same  words  as  many  several  ways  as  they  can.  Thus  this  verse 
may  be  turned  one  hundred  and  four  ways: 

Est  mea  spes  Ohristus  solus  qui  de  cruce  pendet, 
And  sometimes  you  may  cause  them  to  keep  the  same  sense,  and  alter  the 
words.    Thus  this  distich  is  found  in  Mr.  Stock  wood's  Progymiwsma  Scholar 
ti>-um,  to  be  varied  four  hundred  and  fifty  ways: 

Linque  cupido  jecur,  cordi  quoque  parcito,  si  vis  Flgere^fige  alio,  tela  cruenta  loco. 
To  direct  and  encourage  your  young  scholars  in  turning  verses,  you  may 
make  use  of  the  book  last  mentioned,  and  for  further  instructions  concerning 
making  verses,  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Clerk's  Dux  Poeticus. 

9.  To  enable  your  scholars  yet  more  to  write  good  Latin  in  prose,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  further  for  verses  by  reading  poetical  books  which  abound  with  rich 
expressions  of  fancy,  I  would  have  them  spend  the  next  half  year  in  Ovid's 
Metamorphosis,  out  of  which  author  you  may  make  choice  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  profitable  arguments,  which  it  is  best  for  you  yourself  to  construe  and 
explain  unto  them,  that  they  may  dispatch  the  more  at  a  lesson,  and  with  more 
ease.    When  they  come  to  say, 

1.  Let  them  repeat  four  or  six  verses  (which  you  judge  most  worthy  to  be 
committed  to  memory)  by  heart 

2.  Let  them  construe  the  whole  lesson  verbatim,  minding  the  propriety  of  the 
words,  and  the  elegance  of  every  phrase. 

3.  Let  them  parse  every  word  grammatically,  as  they  have  been  used  to  do 
in  other  authors. 

4.  Let  them  give  you  the  tropes  and  figures,  the  derivations  and  differences 
of  some  words,  and  relate  such  histories  as  the  proper  names  will  hint  at,  which 
they  may  peruse  beforehand  in  their  dictionary.  And  let  them  not  forget  to 
scan  and  prove  every  verse,  and  to  note  more  difficult  quantities  of  some  syl- 
lables. 

5.  Let  them  strive  (who  can  best)  to  turn  the  fable  into  English  prose,  and  to 
adorn  and  amplify  it  with  fit  epithets,  choice  phrases,  acute  sentences,  witty 
apothegms,  lively  similitudes,  pat  examples,  and  proverbial  speeches,  all  agreeing 
to  the  matter  of  morality  therein  couched ; '  all  which  they  should  divide  into 
several  periods  and  turn  into  proper  Latin,  rightly  placed  according  to  the  rules 
of  rhetorical  composition. 

6.  Let  them  exercise  their  wits  a  little  in  trying  who  can  turn  the  same  into 
the  greatest  variety  of  English  verses. 

Mr.  Sandy's  translation  of  this  book,  in  folio,  and  Mr.  Rosse's  English  My- 
thologist  will  be  very  delightful  helps  to  your  scholars  for  the  better  under- 
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standing  thereof;  and  if  to  these  you  add  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  little  book  De 
Sapientia  veterum,  Natales'  comes,  and  Verderius's  Imagines  Deorum,  Lexicon 
Geographicum,  Poeticum,  et  ffistoricum,  and  the  like,  fitting  to  be  reserved  for 
your  scholars'  use  in  the  school  library,  it  will  invite  them  like  so  many  bees  to 
busy  themselves  sucking  up  matter  and  words  to  quicken  their  invention  and 
expression ;  and  if  you  would  have  those  in  this  form  acquainted  with  variety 
of  Latin  verses,  and  how  to  change  them  one  into  another,  you  may  sometimes 
exercise  them  in  Buchanan's  Psalms,  and  partly  out  of  Vbssius's,  partly  out  of 
Mr.  Lloyd's  Grammar  lately  printed,  you  shall  find  "sufficient  store  and  several 
kinds  of  verses  to  delight  and  profit  them  withal. 

Whereas  Wits'  Commonwealth  is  generally  imposed  upon  young  scholars  to 
translate  out  of  English  into  Latin,  and  I  observe  it  very  difficult  to  be  done  by 
reason  of  the  many  uncouth  words  and  mere  Anglicisms  that  are  in  it,  con- 
cerning which  they  can  not  any  way  help  themselves  by  common  dictionaries 
or  phrase-books,  1  have  thought  good  to  frame  an  alphabetical  index  of  every 
English  word  and  phrase  therein  contained,  with  figures  pointing  to  the  chapter 
and  verse  where  it  is  used,  and  allowing  what  Latin  or  Greek  expression  is. 
most  proper  to  be  made  in  that  place. 

And  this  I  would  have  annexed  to  that  useful  book,  that  by  help  thereof  the 
scholars  may  of  themselves  be  able  to  translate  those  pretty  sentences  out  of 
English  into  Latin  orderly  composed,  and  afterwards  with  the  same  ease  out  of 
Latin  into  Greek.  If  the  stationers  do  not  accord,  that  they  may  be  printed 
together,  know  that  the  Index  may  bo  had  single  by  itself,  as  well  as  the  book, 
and  he  that  buyeth  the  one  can  not  well  be  without  the  other ;  they  are  both  so 
necessary  and  nearly  related  to  one  another. 

They  in  this  form  may  learn  the  Assembly's  lesser  Catechism  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  which  is  elegantly  translated  into  those  languages  by  Doctor  Harmar. 

Thus  then  in  short,  I  would  have  them  employed :  1.  In  reading  out  of  the 
Latin  Testament  every  morning,  till  they  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  Greek,  which 
may  then  take  place.  2.  In  repeating  a  grammar  part  every  Thursday  morn- 
ing. 3.  In  learning  rhetoric  when  they  have  done  that.  4.  Camden's  Greek 
Grammar  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  for  morning  parts.  5.  In 
using  Terence  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  for  forenoon 
lessons.  6.  In  Janua  Latince  Lingua  for  afternoon  parts  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays.  7.  In  some  of  Sturmius'  or  Textor's  Epistles  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  afternoons,  and  Sliirley's  Introdudorium  after  Praxis  ended.  8.  In 
Ovid  de  Iristibus  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  in  the  afternoon  for  the  first, 
and  in  Ovid's  Metamorphosis  for  the  second  half  year.  They  may  translate  four 
verses  every  night  out  of  Wits*  Commonwealth,  and  say  lessons  on  Saturdays  in 
the  Assembly's  Catechism ;  and  by  the  diligent  improvement  of  these  books  to 
their  several  uses,  they  may  first  become  perfectly  ready  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar,  and  the  elements  of  rhetoric.  2.  They  may  get  copy  of  words 
and  learn  to  know  their  derivations  and  differences,  as  also  how  to  vary  phrases. 
3.  They  may  gain  the  right  way  of  double  translating  and  writing  a  pure 
Latin  style.  4.  They  may  be  helped  in  their  invention  and  easily  taught  to 
make  all  sorts  of  English  and  Latin  verses,  and  to  write  familiar  and  elegant 
epistles  upon  all  occasions ;  for  the  performance  of  all  which  works,  though 
more  than  ordinary  care  and  pains  may  seem  to  be  required  in  the  master,  and 
a  great  deal  of  study  and  diligence  may  be  thought  to  be  exacted  of  the  scholars 
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above  what  is  usual  in  many  schools,  yet  a  little  experience  will  evidence  that 
all  things  being  orderly  and  seasonably  done,  will  become  easy  and  pleasing  to 
both  alter  a  very  little  while.  And  if  the  master  do  but  consider  with  himself 
and  inform  his  scholars  that  they  shall  all  ere  long  reap  the  sweet  of  their  pres- 
ent labors,  by  a  delightful  and  profitable  perusal  of  the  choicest  authors,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  whom  as  they  must  strive  to  imitate,  so  they  may  hope  to 
equal  in  the  most  noble  style  and  lofty  strains  of  oratory  and  poesy ;  it  will  en- 
courage them  to  proceed  so  cheerfully  that  they  will  not  be  sensible  of  any  toil 
or  difficulty,  whilst  in  a  profiting  way  they  pass  this  form  and  endeavor  to  come 
to  the  next,  which  we  intend  to  treat  of  in  the  following  chapter. 

II. — Bow  to  teach  scholars  in  the  fifth  Form  to  keep  and  improve  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Grammars,  and  Rhetoric.    Bow  to  acquaint  them  with  an  Oratory,  style 
and  pronunciation.    Bow  to  help  them  translate  Latin  into  Greek,  and  to  make 
Greek  verses,  as  they  read  Isocrates  and  Theognis.    Bow  they  may  profit  well  in 
reading  Virgil,  and  easily  learn  to  make  good  themes  and  elegant  verses  with  de- 
light and  certainty.    And  what  Catechisms  they  may  learn  in  Greek. 
Though  it  may  seem  a  needless  labor  to  prescribe  directions  for  the  teaching 
of  the  two  upper  forms,  partly  because  I  find  more  written  concerning  them 
than  the  rest,  and  partly  because  many  very  eminent  and  able  schoolmasters 
employ  most  of  their  pains  in  perfecting  them,  every  one  making  use  of  such 
authors  and  such  a  method  as  in  his  own  discretion  he  judgeth  best  to  make 
them  scholars ;  not  to  say  that  the  scholars  themselves,  (being  now  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar,  and  having  gotten  a  good  under- 
standing (at  least)  of  the  Latin  tongue,  by  the  frequent  exercise  of  translating 
and  speaking  Latin,  and  writing  colloquies,  epistles,  historical  and  fabulous  nar- 
ratives and  the  like,  besides  reading  some  school  authors  and  other  helpful  and 
profitable  books,  will  be  able  in  many  things  to  proceed  without  a  guide,  addict- 
ing their  minds  chiefly  to  those  studies  which  their  natural  genius  doth  most 
prompt  them  to,  either  concerning  oratory  or  poetry;  yet  I  think  it  requisite  for 
me  to  go  on  as  I  have  begun,  and  to  show  what  course  I  have  constantly  kept 
with  these  two  forms,  to  make  them  exactly  complete  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  and  as  perfect  orators  and  poets  in  both  as  their  young  years  and 
capacities  will  suffer ;  and  to  enter  them  so  in  the  Hebrew  as  that  they  may  be 
able  to  proceed  of  themselves  in  that  holy  language,  whether  they  go  to  the 
university,  or  are  otherwise  disposed  to  some  necessary  calling,  which  their 
parents  or  friends  think  fitting  for  them. 

And  first,  I  most  heartily  entreat  tfcose  (especially  that  are  my  loving  friends 
and  acquaintance)  of  my  profession,  whose  years  and  experience  are  far  beyond 
mine,  that  they  would  candidly  peruse  and  kindly  interpret  what  I  have  written, 
seeing  I  desire  not  by  any  means  to  impose  any  thing  too  magisterially  upon 
them  or  others,  but  freely  to  communicate  to  all  men  what  I  have  for  many 
years  kept  private  to  myself  and  hath  by  some  (whose  single  judgment  may 
sufficiently  satisfy  me)  been  importunately  thus  given  to  the  press;  and  if  in 
any  particular  I  seem  to  them  to  deviate  from  or  fall  short  of  what  I  aim  at, 
viz.,  a  facilitating  the  good  old  way  of  teaching  by  grammar,  authors,  and  exer- 
cises, I  shall  take  it  as  a  singular  token  of  love  that  they  acquaint  me  with  it, 
and  if  by  this  rush-candle  of  mine  they  please  to  set  up  their  own  tapers,  I  shall 
rejoice  to  receive  greater  light  by  them,  and  be  ready  to  walk  in  it  more  vigor- 
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ously.    In  the  interim  I  go  on  with  my  discovery  touching  the  fifth  form,  which 
I  would  have  employed  in  this  manner: 

1.  Let  them  and  the  form  above  them  read  daily  a  dozen  verses  out  of  the 
Greek  Testament  before  the  saying  of  parts. 

2.  Let  them  reserve  the  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  and  Elementa  Rhdoriees 
for  weekly  parts,  to  be  said  only  on  Thursday  mornings,  and  so  divided  that 
they  may  be  sure  to  go  over  them  all  dnce  every  quarter.  By  this  means  they 
will  keep  them  in  constant  memory,  and  have  more  time  allotted  them  for  pe- 
rusing authors  and  dispatch  of  exercises.  You  must  not  forget  at  every  part  to 
let  them  have  your  help  of  explication  of  the  most  obscure  and  difficult  places 
before  they  recite,  and  after  they  have  recited  to  make  such  diligent  examination 
as  that  you  may  be  sure  they  understand  what  they  learn. 

And  to  make  them  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  accents  and  dialects  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  you  may  (besides  those  few  rules  in  their  grammar)  let  them 
daily  peruse  a  chapter  in  Mr.  Franklin's  little  book  De  OpOorovias,  which  is  ex- 
cellently helpful  to  young  Grecians,  and  when  they  grow  stronger,  that  Ap- 
pendix de  Diakctis  at  the  end  of  Scapula  will  be  worth  their  reading  and  ob- 
serving. It  would  be  good  sometimes  to  make  them  compare  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Grammar  together,  and  to  see  wherein  they  agree  and  wherein  they 
differ,  but  especially  in  the  rules  of  syntax,  and  for  this  purpose  Vechneri  HtJr 
fonexia  will  be  of  excellent  use. 

And  as  I  have  directed  before  how  scholars  should  have  a  commonplace- 
book  for  the  Latin  grammar,  so  I  do  here  also  for  the  Greek  desire  that  after  it 
is  learnt,  it  may  be  drawn  into  a  synopsis,  and  that  digested  into  commonplace 
heads,  to  which  they  may  easily  refer  whatever  they  read  worth  noting  out  of 
any  Greek  grammar  they  peruse.  And  that  they  may  more  freely  expatiate  in 
such  books,  it  were  good  if  they  had  Mr.  Busby's  Grammar^  Cleonard,  Scolu&, 
sChrysotora,  Ceporinus,  Gaza,  Urbanius,  Caninius,  Grctoerus,  Posselii  Syntaxis, 
and  as  many  as  can  be  gotten,  both  ancient  and  modern,  laid  up  in  the  school 
library,  to  collect  annotations  out  of,  as  their  leisure  will  best  permit ;  and  you 
will  scarce  imagine  to  what  exactness  a  boy  will  attain,  and  what  a  treasure  of 
good  notes  he  will  have  heaped  up  in  these  two  years'  time,  if  he  be  moderately 
industrious,  and  now  and  then  employ  himself  in  collecting  of  his  own  accord ; 
and  I  may  add  that  scholars  of  any  ordinary  ingenuity  will  delight  more  to  be 
doing  something  at  their  book,  which  they  well  understand,  than  to  be  trifling 
and  rambling  up  and  down  about  idle  occasions. 

3.  Forasmuch  as  it  is  usual  and  commendable  to  bring  on  children  towards 
perfection  in  the  Greek  tongue,  as  they*proceed  in  oratory  and  poetry  in  the 
Latin,  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  exercise  these  two  forms  in  such  authors  as  are 
commonly  received  and  may  prove  most  advantageous  to  them  in  all  these ;  yet 
herein  I  may  seem  to  differ  from  some  others,  that  instead  of  grammar  parts, 
(which  I  reserve  to  be  constantly  repeated  every  Thursday)  I  would  have  this 
form  to  learn  some  lively  patterns  of  oratory,  by  the  frequent  and  familiar  use 
whereof)  and  the  knowledge  of  the  histories  themselves  to  which  they  relate, 
they  may  at  last  obtain  the  art  of  gallant  expression,  and  some  skill  to  manage 
future  affairs,  it  being  requisite  for  a  scholar,  more  than  any  man,  to  be  expert 
in  speaking  and  doing. 

At  first  therefore  for  morning  parts  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  "Wednesdays, 
I  would  have  them  exercised  in  Aptiithonius,  (if  it  can  be  gotten,  as  I  desire  it 
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may  be  reprinted)  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Out  of  which  book  I  would  have 
them  translate  the  fables  and  themes  (so  as  to  finish  at  least  one  every  week) 
into  pore  English,  and  to  repeat  them  (being  translated)  in  both  languages,  that 
by  that  means  they  may  gain  the  method  of  these  kinds  of  exercises  and  inure 
themselves  to  pronunciation.  When  they  have  gone  over  them,  they  may  next 
translate  TuUy's  six  Paradoxes,  and  pronounce  them  also  in  English  and  Latin, 
as  if  they  were  their  own.  And  afterwards  they  may  proceed  in  those  pithy 
orations  which  are  purposely  collected  out  of  Satlust,  Livy,  Thcitus,  and  Quit* 
tus  Ourtiw,  having  the  histories  of  their  occasions  summarily  set  down  before 
them.  And  of  these  I  would  have  them  constantly  to  translate  one  every  day 
into  English,  beginning  with  those  that  are  the  shortest,  and  once  a  week  to 
strive  amongst  themselves  who  can  best  pronounce  them  both  in  English  and 
Latin.  I  know  not  what  others  may  think  of  this  task,  but  I  have  experienced 
it  to  be  a  most  effectual  mean  to  draw  on  my  scholars  to  emulate  one  another 
who  could  make  the  best  exercises  of  their  own  in  the  most  rhetorical  style, 
and  have  often  seen  the  most  bashful  and  least  promising  boys  outstrip  their 
•  fellows  in  pronouncing  with  a  courage  and  comely  gesture ;  and  for  bringing  up 
this  use  first  in  my  school,  I  must  here  thank  that  modest  and  ingenious  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Edward  Perkins,  who  was  then  my  usher,  for  advising  me  to  set 
upon  it  For  I  found  nothing  that  I  did  formerly  to  put  such  a  spirit  into  my 
scholars  and  make  them,  like  so  many  nightingales,  to  contend  who  could  ft&hra 
^(Xcox  most  melodiously  tune  his  voice  and  frame  a  style,  to  pronounce  and  imi- 
tate the  forementioned  orations. 

4.  Their  forenoon  lessons  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  may  be  in  Isocrates, 
and  to  make  them  more  attend  the  Greek, 

1.  Let  them  (at  first  especially)  translate  every  lesson  by  way  of  interlineary 
writing  according  to  the  grammatical  order. 

2.  Let  them  parse  the  whole  lesson  in  that  order,  and  give  you  the  variation 
and  derivation  of  the  most  difficult  nouns  and  verbs  throughout,  and  the  rules 
ofsyntax  and  of  the  accents. 

3.  Let  them  pick  out  the  phrases  and  more  elegant  words  as  they  go  along, 
and  write  them  in  a  paper  book,  and  transcribe  what  sentences  they  meet  withal 
into  their  commonplace-book.  After  they  are  well  entered,  you  may  cause 
them  to  translate  the  Greek  into  elegant  Latin,  and  on  Fridays,  when  they 
come  to  repeat,  to  render  their  own  Latin  into  Greek,  which  they  should  en- 
deavor to  write  down  very  true  and  fair  without  any  help  of  their  author,  who 
is  then  to  be  thrown  aside,  but  afterwards  compared  with  what  they  have  done. 

Three  quarters  of  a  year  (I  conceive)  will  be  sufficient  to  exercise  them  in 
Isocraies,  till  they  get  a  perfect  knowledge  of  etymology  and  syntax  in  Greek, 
which  they  will  more  easily  attain  to,  if  out  of  this  author  (especially)  you  teach 
them  to  translate  such  examples  most  frequently  as  may  serve  to  explicate 
those  rules  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  their  Latin  grammar,  and  very  seldom 
occur  in  the  Greek  one,  which  they  commonly  read.  And  then  you  may  let 
them  translate  a  psalm  out  of  English  into  Latin,  and  out  of  Latin  into  Greek, 
and  compare  them  with  the  Septuagint  Psalter.  Afterwards  you  may  give 
them  some  of  Demosthenes'  Sentences  or  similies,  (collected  by  Loinus),  or  of 
Posselius'  Apothegms  in  Latin  only ;  and  let  them  turn  them  into  Greek,  when 
they  have  done  which,  you  may  let  them  see  the  authors,  that  by  them  they 
may  discover  their  own  failings  and  endeavor  to  amend  them. 
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Their  lessons  then  for  the  fourth  quarter  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
should  be  in  Tkeognis,  in  which  most  pleasing  poet  they  may  be  taught  not  only 
to  construe  and  parse,  as  formerly,  but  also  to  mind  the  dialects,  and  to  prove 
and  scan,  and  to  try  how  to  make  hexameter  and  pentameter  Greek  verses,  as 
they  formerly  did  Latin  ones,  out  of  Ovid  de  THstibus.  And  here  I  must  not 
forget  to  give  notice  to  all  that  are  taken  with  this  author,  that  Mr.  Castilion's 
Prcdediones  (which  he  sometimes  read  at  Oxford,  in  Magdalen  College,  and  Mr. 
Langley,  late  schoolmaster  of  Paul's,  transcribed  when  he  was  student  there) 
are  desirous  to  see  the  light,  were  they  but  helped  forward  by  some  stationer 
or  printer  that  would  a  little  consider  the  author's  pains.  I  need  give  the  work 
no  more  commendation  than  to  say  that  (besides  Mr.  Langley  who  wrote  it  long 
ago)  Mr.  Busby,  Mr.  Dugard,  Mr.  Singleton,  and  some  others  of  note,  have  seen 
the  book,  and  judged  it  a  most  excellent  piece  not  only  to  help  young  scholars 
in  the  understanding  of  Theognis,  but  also  to  furnish  them  with  abundant  matter 
of  invention,  and  to  be  a  precedent  to  students  in  the  universities  whereby  they 
may  learn  to  compose  such  kind  of  lectures  upon  other  poets,  either  for  their 
own  private  recreation  or  more  public  reading.  Screvelii  Lexicon  Manuals  will 
be  very  useful  to  this  form  for  parsing  their  lessons;  and  OarOiii  Lexicon  (which 
is  annexed  to  it),  Eulandi  Synonymia,  Morelii  Didionarium,  Billii  Locutiones, 
Devarws  de  Greeds  particuUs,  Posselii  Calligraphic  for  translating  Latin  into 
Greek ;  but  nothing  is  more  available  to  gain  a  good  style  than  a  frequent  imi- 
tation of  select  pieces  out  of  hocrate*  and  Demosthenes,  and  translating  one 
while  out  of  the  Greek  into  Latin,  and  another  while  out  of  Latin  into  Greek. 

6.  For  forenoon  lessons  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  I  make  choice  of  Justin 
as  a  plain  history,  and  full  of  excellent  examples  and  moral  observations,  which 
for  the  easiness  of  the  style  the  scholars  of  this  form  may  now  construe  of  them- 
selves, and  as  you  meet  with  an  historical  passage  that  is  more  observable  than 
the  rest,  you  may  cause  every  one  of  them  to  write  it  down  in  English  as  well 
as  he  can  possibly  relate  it  without  his  book,  and  to  turn  it  again  into  good 
Latin.  By  this  means  they  will  not  only  well  heed  the  matter,  but  also  the 
words  and  phrases  of  this  smooth  historian.  And  after  half  or  three  quarters 
of  a  year,  you  may  make  use  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  or  Lucius  Floras  in  this 
manner,  intermixing  some  of  Erasmus'  Colloquies  now  and  then  for  variety's 


6.  Their  afternoon  parts  on*  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  may  be  in  Janua  Lm- 
guarum  Graca,  translated  out  of  Latin  by  Theodoras  Simonius,  which  they  may 
use  as  they  formerly  did  the  Janua  Latinos  Lingua\  viz.,  after  they  have  con- 
strued a  chapter  and  analyzed  some  harder  nouns  and  verbs,  you  may  let  them 
try  who  can  recite  the  most  Greek  names  of  things  and  tell  you  the  most  Greek 
words  for  one  Latin  word,  and  show  their  derivations  and  differences  and  the 
rules  of  their  several  accents.  And  to  acquaint  them  the  better  with  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  words  comprised  in  that  book,  you  may  cause  them  at  every 
part  to  write  out  some  of  the  Latin  index  into  Greek,  and  some  of  the  Greek 
index  into  Latin,  and  to  note  the  manner  of  declining  nouns  and  verbs,  as  the 
dictionaries  and  lexicons  will  show  them. 

7.  Virgil,  the  prince  and  purest  of  all  Latin  poets,  doth  justly  challenge  a 
place  in  school-teaching,  and  therefore  I  would  have  him  to  be  constantly  and 
thoroughly  read  by  this  form  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  for  afternoon  lessons. 
They  may  begin  with  ten  or  twelve  verses  at  a  lesson  in  the  Eclogues,  which 
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they  may  first  repeat  memoriter  as  well  as  they  can  possibly.  2.  Construe  and 
parse,  and  scan  and  prove  exactly.  3.  Give  the  tropes  and  figures,  with  their 
definitions.  4.  Note  out  of  the  phrases  and  epithets,  and  other  elegances.  5. 
Give  the  histories  or  descriptions  belonging  to  the  proper  names,  and  their 
etymologies. 

But'  after  they  are  well  acquainted  with  this  excellent  poet,  let  them  take  the 
quantity  of  an  eclogue  at  once,  not  minding  so  much  to  con  their  lessons  by 
heart,  as  to  understand  and  examine  them  well  and  often  over,  according  to  the 
directions  which  Erasmus  gives,  De  modo  repetendce  lecHonis,  which  Mr.  Langley 
caused  to  be  printed  at  the  end  of  Lilly's  Grammar  by  him  corrected,  and  Mr. 
Clark  hath  worthily  inserted  in  his  Dux  Grammaticus.  There  are  several  trans- 
lations of  Virgil  into  English  verse,  by  the  reading  whereof  young  scholars  may 
be  somewhat  helped  to  understand  the  Latin  better,  but  of  all  the  rest  Mr. 
Ogilby  hath  done  it  most  completely,  and  if  his  larger  book  may  be  procured  for 
the  school  library,  the  lively  pictures  will  imprint  the  histories  in  scholars' 
memories,  and  be  a  means  to  heighten  their  fancies  with  conceits  answerable  to 
the  author's  gallant  expressions.  After  they  have  passed  the  Georgia  by  the 
master's  help,  he  may  leave  them  to  read  the  Mneada  by  themselves,  having 
Cerda  or  Servius  at  hand  to  resolve  them  in  places  more  difficult  for  them  to 
construe,  though  Mr.  Farnaby's  Notes  upon  Virgil  will  assist  them  ever  and 
anon. 

As  they  read  this  author,  you  may  cause  them  sometimes  to  relate  a  pleasing 
story  in  good  English  prose,  and  to  try  who  can  soonest  turn  it  into  elegant 
Latin,  or  into  some  other  kind  of  verses  which  you  please  to  appoint  for  them, 
either  English  or  Latin,  or  both. 

8.  On  Tuesdays  in  the  afternoon  you  may  cause  them  sometimes  to  translate 
one  of  JEsotfs  Fables,  and  sometimes  one  of  JSliaxCs  Histories,  or  a  chapter  in 
Epicletus,  out  of  Greek  into  English,  and  then  to  turn  its  English  into  Latin,  and 
out  of  Latin  into  Greek.  And  on  Thursdays  in  the  afternoon  they  may  turn 
some  of  Mr.  Farnaby's  Epigrammata  Selecta  out  of  Greek  into  Latin  and  English 
verses,  and  some  of  JEsotfs  Fables  or  lully's  Sentences  into  Latin  and  afterwards 
into  Greek  verses. 

You  need  not  always  let  your  scholars  have  these  Greek  books,  but  some- 
times dictate  to  them  what  you  would  have  them  write,  and  afterwards  let  them 
compare  their  own  doings  with  their  author,  to  discover  their  own  failings,  and 
this  will  be  a  means  to  help  them  to  write  Greek  truly  of  themselves ;  you  may 
sometimes  dictate  a  colloquy,  or  epistle,  or  a  sentence,  or  a  short  history  in  En- 
glish, and  let  them  write  it  in  Latin  or  Greek  as  you  speak  it,  and  by  this  you 
may  try  their  strength  at  any  time,  and  prepare  them  for  extemporary  exer- 


9.  Now  forasmuch  as  this  form  is  to  be  employed  weekly  in  making  themes 
and  verses,  which  they  can  never  well  do  except  they  be  furnished  with  matter 
beforehand,  I  would  have  them  provide  a  large  commonplace-book,  in  which 
they  should  write  at  least  those  heads  which  Mr.  Farnaby  hath  set  down  in  his 
Index  Rhetoricus,  and  then  busy  themselves  (especially)  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  in  the  afternoon,  after  other  tasks  ended,  to  collect,  1.  Short  histories 
out  of  Plutarch,  Valerius  Maximus,  Justin,  Cossar,  Lucius  Florus,  IAvy,  Pliny  % 
Parceus  MeduUa  Historia,  JElianus,  Ac.  2.  Apologues  and  Fables  out  of  uEsop, 
Phcedrus,  Ovid,  Katales  Comes,  &c.    3.  Adages  out  of  Adagia  Selecta,  Erasmi 
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Adagio,  Drax's  Bibliotheca  Scholasiica,  Ac.  4.  Hieroglyphics  out  of  Pierius 
and  Caussinus,  Ac.  5.  Emblems  and  symbols  out  of  Akiat,  Beza,  Quarles,  Reus- 
nerus,  Chartarius,  Ac.  6.  Ancient  laws  and  customs  out  of  Diodorus  Sicuhts, 
Paulus  Minutius,  Plutarch,  Ac.  7.  Witty  sentences  out  of  Golden  Grove,  Moral 
Philosophy,  Sphinx  PhUosophicce,  Wits9  Commonwealth,  Flores  Doctorum,  Tody's 
Sentences,  Demosihenis  Sentential,  Enchiridion  Morale,  Sfobasus,  EOiica  Circro- 
niana,  Gruteri  Florilegiwm,  Ac.  8.  Rhetorical  exornations  out  of  Vossius,  Far- 
naby,  Buffer,  Ac.  9.  Topical  places  out  of  Caussinus,  Tresmams,  Orator  Extern- 
poraneus,  Ac.  10.  Descriptions  of  things  natural  and  artificial  out  of  Orbis 
Pictus,  Caussinus,  Plinius,  Ac.  I  may  not  forget  lextor's  Officina,  Lycosthenes, 
Erasmi  Apothegmata,  Carolina  Apothegmata,  and  Polyanthea,  which,  together 
with  all  that  can  be  got  of  this  nature,  should  be  laid  up  in  the  school  library 
for  scholars  to  pick  what  they  can  out  of,  besides  what  they  read  in  their  own 
authors. 

Now  the  manner  in  which  I  would  have  them  use  them  is  thus:  Having  a 
theme  given  them  to  treat  of;  as  suppose  this: 

Non  cestas  semper  fuerii,  compontie  nidos, 
Let  them  first  consult  what  they  have  read  in  their  own  authors  concerning 
Thmpus,  uEtas,  occasio  or  opportunUas,  and  then,  2.  Let  every  one  take  one  of 
those  books  forementioned  and  see  what  be  can  find  in  it  for  his  purpose,  and 
write  it  down  under  one  of  those  heads  in  his  commonplace-book,  but  first  let 
the  master  see  whether  it  will  suit  the  theme.  3.  Let  them  all  read  what  they 
have  written  before  the  master,  and  every  one  transcribe  what  others  have  col- 
lected into  his  own  book ;  and  thus  they  may  always  have  store  of  matter  for 
invention  ready  at  haud  which  is  far  beyond  what  their  own  wit  is  able  to  con- 
ceive. Now  to  furnish  themselves  also  with  copy  of  good  words  and  phrases, 
besides  what  they  have  collected  weekly  and  what  hath  been  already  said  of 
varying  them,  they  should  have  these  and  the  like  books  reserved  in  the  school 
library,  viz.,  Sylva  Synonymorum,  Calliepia,  Euisse's  phrases,  Winchester's 
phrases,  Lloyd's  phrases,  Ihrnaby's  phrases,  Enchiridion  Oratorium,  Clark's 
Phraseologia  and  his  English  Adages ;  Willis1  Anglicisms,  Barretts  Dictionary, 
Huket  or  rather  Higgint?  Dictionary;  Drax's  Bibliotheca,  Parei  Calligraphia, 
Manutii  phrases,  A  little  English  Dictionary,  16mo.,  and  Walker's  Particles;  and 
if  at  any  time  they  can  wittily  and  pithily  invent  any  thing  of  their  own  brain, 
you  may  help  them  to  express  it  in  good  Latin,  by  making  use  of  Cooper's  Dic- 
tionary, either  as  himself  directeth  in  his  preface  or  Phalerius  will  more  fully 
show  you  in  his  Supplementa  ad  Grammaticam. 

And  to  draw  their  words  and  matter  into  the  form  of  a  theme  with  ease,  let 
them  have  sound  patterns  to  imitate,  because  they  in  every  thing  prevail  to  do 
It  soonest  and  surest 

First  therefore  let  them  peruse  that  in  Merchant  Tailors'  School  Probation  Book, 
and  then  those  at  the  end  of  Winchester's  pfirases,  and  those  in  Mr.  Clark's 
Formula  OrcUoria;  and  afterwards  they  may  proceed  to  those  in  Aphthonius, 
Rudolphus  Agricola,  Catineus,  Loricheus,  and  the  like,  and  learn  how  to  pros- 
ecute the  several  parts  of  a  theme  more  at  large  by  intermixing  some  of  those 
Formula  Oratories  which  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Farnaby  have  collected,  which  are 
proper  to  every  part,  so  as  to  bring  their  matter  into  handsome  and  plain  order, 
and  to  flourish  and  adorn  it  neatly  with  rhetorical  tropes  and  figures,  always 
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regarding  the  composition  of  words,  so  as  to  make  them  run  in  a  pure  and  even 
style,  according  to  the  best  of  their  authors,  which  they  must  always  observe 
as  precedents. 

But  the  best  way  (as  I  conceive)  to  encourage  children  at  the  first  against 
any  seeming  difficulty  in  this  exercise  of  making  themes  is  this:  After  you  have 
shown  them  how  to  find  matter,  and  where  to  help  themselves  with  words  and 
phrases,  and  in  what  order  they  are  to  dispose  the  parts,  and  what  formulas 
they  are  to  use  in  passing  from  one  to  another ;  propound  a  theme  to  them  in 
English  and  Latin,  and  let  them  strive  who  can  soonest  return  you  the  best 
exordium  in  English,  and  then  who  can  render  it  into  the  best  Latin,  and  so  you 
may  proceed  to  the  narration  and  quite  through  every  part  of  a  theme,  not  tying 
them  to  the  words  of  any  author,  but  giving  them  liberty  to  contract  or  enlarge 
or  alter  them  as  they  please,  so  that  they  still  contend  to  go  beyond  them  in 
purity  of  expression.  This  being  done,  you  may  dismiss  them  to  adventure  to 
make  every  one  his  own  exercise  in  English  and  Latin,  and  to  bring  it  fairly 
written,  and  be  able  to  pronounce  it  distinctly  memoriter  at  a  time  appointed. 
And  when  once  you  see  they  have  gained  a  perfect  way  of  making  themes  of 
themselves,  you  may  let  them  go  on  to  attain  the  habit  by  their  own  constant 
practice,  ever  and  anon  reminding  them  what  places  in  their  authors  (as  they 
read)  are  most  worthy  of  notice  and  imitation,  and  for  what  purposes  they  may 
serve  them. 

10.  Touching  learning  to  scan  and  prove  and  make  all  sorts  of  verses,  I  have 
spoken  in  the  former  chapter;  now  for  diligent  practice  in  this  kind  of  exercise, 
they  may  constantly  comprise  the  sum  of  their  themes  in  a  distich,  tetrastich, 
hexastich,  or  more  verses,  as  they  grow  in  strength.  For  invention  of  further 
matter  upon  any  occasion  or  subject  they  are  to  treat  upon,  they  may  some* 
times  imitate  places  out  of  the  purest  poets,  (whicn  Mr.  Farnaby's  Index  Posticus 
will  point  them  to,  besides  what  they  find  in  Flares  Poetarum  and  Sabinus  de 
Carminibus  ad  veterwn  vmiiatumem  arUficiose  componendis,  at  the  beginning  of 
■Doctor's  Epistles,  will  further  direct  them)  and  sometimes  paraphrase  or  (as  some 
term  it)  metaphrase  upon  a  piece  of  a  historian  or  orator,  endeavoring  in  a  lively 
way  to  express  in  verse  what  the  author  hath  written  in  prose,  and  for  this  Mr. 
Home  hath  furnished  you  with  two  examples  in  this  excellent  x»ipay  w^«,  de 
vsu  Authoris. 

For  variety  and  copy  of  poetical  phrases,  there  are  many  very  good  helps, 
viz.,  Phrases  PoeUca,  besides  those  of  Mr.  Farnaby's;  uBrarium  Poeticum,  En-, 
chiridwn  PoeUcum,  Res  VirgUicma,  Artis  Poettca  Compendium,  Thesaurus  Post- 
icus, and  others,  worthy  to  be  laid  up  in  the  school  library.  Jkxtor  will  suffi- 
ciently supply  choice  epithets,  and  Smetii  Prosodia  will  afford  authorities, 
(which  is  lately  comprised  and  printed  at  the  end  of  Lilly's  Grammar.)  But  for 
gaining  a  smooth  way  of  versifying,  and  to  be  able  to  express  much  matter  in 
few  words  and  very  fully  to  the  life,  I  conceive  it  very  necessary  for  scholars  to 
be  frequent  in  perusing  and  rehearsing  Ovid  and  Virgil,  and  afterwards  such 
kind  of  poets  as  they  are  themselves  delighted  withal,  either  for  more  variety  of 
verse  or  the  wittiness  of  conceit's  sake.  And  the  master  indeed  should  cause 
his  scholars  to  recite  a  piece  of  Ovid  or  Virgil  in  his  hearing  now  and  then,  that 
the  very  tune  of  these  pleasant  verses  may  be  imprinted  in  their  minds,  so  that 
whenever  they  are  put  to  compose  a  verse,  they  make  it  glide  as  even  as  those 
in  their  authors.  Mr.  Rosso  in  his  Virgiltw  EvangeUzans  will  easily  show  how 
a  young  scholar  may  imitate  Virgil  to  the  life. 
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#rom  this  little  that  hath  been  said,  they  that  have  a  natural  aptness  and 
delight  in  poetry  may  proceed  to  more  exquisite  perfection  in  that  art  than  any 
rules  of  teaching  can  reach  unto ;  and  there  are  very  few  so  meanly  witted,  but 
by  diligent  use  of  the  directions  now  given  may  attain  to  so  much  skill  as  to  be 
able  to  judge  of  any  verse,  and  upon  a  fit  occasion  or  subject  to  compose  a 
handsome  copy,  though  not  so  fluently  or  neatly  as  they  that  have  a  natural 
sharpness  and  dexterity  in  the  art  of  poetry. 

11.  When  they  in  this  form  have  gone  thrice  over  the  Assembly's  Catechism 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  they  may  proceed  in  NoweVs  Catechism,  or  the  Palatinate 
Catechism  in  Greek. 

And  now  to  sum  up  all  concerning  the  fifth  form,  1.  Let  them  read  con- 
stantly twelve  verses  at  least  in  the  Greek  Testament,  before  parts.  2.  Let  them 
repeat  the  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  and  Elementa  Rhetorices  on  Thursday 
mornings.  3.  Let  them  pronounce  orations  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  "Wednes- 
days, instead  of  parts,  out  of  Livy,  Ac.  4.  Let  their  forenoon  lessons  on  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays  be  in  Isocrates  for  three  quarters  of  a  year's  space,  and  for  the 
fourth  quarter  in  Tkeognis.  5.  Let  their  forenoon  lessons  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days be  in  Justin's  History^  and  afterwards  in  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Lucius 
Fiorus,  or  Erasmus'  Colloquies.  6.  Let  their  afternoon  parts  on  Mondays  and  Tues- 
days be  in  Janua  linguarum  Grceca,  and  7.  Their  afternoon  lessons  in  VirgtL 
8.  Let  them  on  Tuesdays  in  the  afternoon  translate  out  of  Greek,  JSsop's  Fables, 
JEtian's  Histories,  Epictetus,  or  Fournaby's  Epigrammafa*  9.  Let  them  be  em- 
ployed weekly  in  making  a  theme,  and  10.  In  a  copy  of  verses.  11.  Let  them 
say  NoweVs  Catechism  or  the  Palatinate  Catechism  on  Saturdays.  By  this  means 
they  will  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and 
be  able  to  peruse  any  orator  or  poet  in  either  language,  and  to  imitate  their 
expressions  and  apply  what  matter  they  find  in  them  to  their  own  occasions. 
And  then  they  may  courageously  adventure  to  the  sixth  and  highest  form. 

HI.— How  to  enter  the  scholars  of  the  sixth  Form  in  Hebrew.  How  to  employ 
them  in  reading  the  best  and  most  difficult  authors  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  how 
to  acquaint  them  with  all  manner  of  school  exercises,  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew. 

This  sixth  form  is  looked  upon  as  the  main  credit  of  a  school,  and  the  master 
commonly  delighteth  most  in  teaching  it,  because  therein  he  seems  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  those  labors  which  he  hath  bestowed' formerly.  His  care  therefore  is  to 
.exercise  them  in  everything  that  may  complete  a  scholar,  so  that  whether  they 
be  privately  examined  or  upon  any  public  solemnity  required  to  show  their 
parts,  they  may  satisfy  them  that  desire  an  account,  and  gain  to  themselves 
applause.  And  whereas  I  observe  more  variety  in  teaching  this  form  than  the 
rest,  because  almost  every  master  observes  a  several  method  in  reading  such 
authors  as  himself  best  liketh,  I  will  not  much  trouble  myself  to  declare  what 
others  do,  but  as  plainly  as  I  can,  discover  what  course  I  have  hitherto  taken  to 
enable  these  highest  scholars  to  shift  for  themselves. 

1.  Make  them  read  (at  least)  twelve  verses  out  of  the  Greek  Testament  into 
Latin  or  English,  or  out  of  the  English  or  Latin  Testament  into  Greek,  every 
morning,  before  they  say  parts. 

2.  Let  them  repeat  parts  (as  they  did  before)  out  of  the  Latin,  and  Greek 
Grammars  and  Elementa  Rhetorices  every  Thursday  morning,  and  give  account 
of  what  grammatical  or  rhetorical  notes  they  have  collected  and  written  fairly 
in  their  commonplace-books  for  those  arts.    Besides  the  books  which  I  formerly 
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mentioned,  I  desire  that  Gocknii  observationum  lingua  Laiina  Analecta  et  Frob- 
lemata  GrammaUca  may  be  made  use  of  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Their  parts  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  may  be  to  learn  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  which  is  very  necessary  for  all  such  as  would  be  acquainted 
with  the  original  of  the  Bible,  and  is  not  very  difficult  to  attain  to,  because  it 
goeth  word  for  word  with  our  English,  and  is  not  so  copious  in  words  as  the 
Greek  and  Latin.  And  whereas  many  defer  the  Hebrew  to  be  learned  at  the 
university,  I  may  say  it  is  rarely  attained  there  by  any  that  have  not  gotten  (at 
least)  the  rudiments  of  it  beforehand  at  a  grammar  school. 

Now  for  the  entering  of  them  upon  this  holy  language,  I  conceive  Buxtorfs 
Epitome  is  the  best  introduction  of  Hebrew  grammar;  partly  because  it  is  the 
most  used  in  schools,  and  partly  because  most  easy  for  young  scholars  to  appre- 
hend; though  some  prefer  Martinius,  others  BeUarmine,  others  Amoma,  others 
Btebtlius,  and  others  Horologium  ffebrea  Ungues  before  it  Now  in  teaching 
Buxtorfs  you  may  read  your  scholars  a  part  of  it,  and  cause  them  again  to  read 
it  over  perfectly  in  your  hearing,  and  then  let  them  get  it  by  heart,  as  they  did 
other  parts,  and  when  they  recite  be  sure  to  examine  how  well  they  understand 
it  As  they  go  over  this  grammar  they  should  write  out  the  letters  and  chiefest 
rules,  but  especially  the  declining  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  and  all  the  para- 
digms, of  the  conjugations,  both  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  characters,  with  their 
proper  significations;  and  this  will  cause  them  to  mind  the  different  shape  of 
the  consonants  and  vowels  and  accents,  and  help  to  strengthen  their  memory 
in  getting  the  rules  by  heart  They  may  get  every  day  a  certain  number  of 
Hebrew  roots,  together  with  their  grammar  parts,  out  of  some  nomenclator  or 
lexicon. 

After  they  have  learned  the  grammar,  you  may  exercise  them  in  those  texts 
of  Scripture  annexed  as  a  praxis  at  the  end  of  it,  which  they  must  exactly  con- 
strue and  parse,  and  write  fairly,  by  way  of  interlineary. 

As  they  go  over  the  Psalter  they  may  sometimes  translate  their  lessons  into 
Latin,  and  read  them  out  of  Latin  into  Hebrew  in  a  paper  book.  Then  they 
may  with  facility  run  along  the  Psalter,  having  Tossani  syllabus  geminus  to  help 
them  in  every  word.  Afterwards  they  may  proceed  in  the  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siastee,  Job,  of  themselves ;  but  be  sure  they  be  well  acquainted  with  the  rules 
of  finding  a  radix  in  Buxtorfe,  or  Pagnme,  or  the  like  useful  Lexicon,  which  are 
fit  to  be  reserved  in  the  school  library.  Though  it  be  found  a  thing  very  rare, 
and  is  by  some  adjudged  to  be  of  little  use,  for  school-boys  to  make  exercises  in 
Hebrew,  yet  it  is  no  small  ornament  and  commendation  to  a  school  (as  West- 
minster School  at  present  can  evidence)  that  scholars  are  able  to  make  orations 
and  verses  in  Hebrew,  Arabic  or  other  oriental  tongues,  to  the  amazement  of 
most  of  their  hearers,  who  are  angry  at  their  own  ignorance,  because  they  know 
not  well  what  is  then  said  or  written.  As  for  orations,  they  may  be  translated 
out  of  Latin  into  Hebrew  by  help  of  Schindleri  Pentaglotton,  Buxtorftus,  Pagnine 
Crinesius,  or  Trostiut?  Lexicon;  and  for  verses,  Buxtorfs  Tlmawrus  will  afford 
some  rules  and  precedents,  and  Aviani  Clavis  Poeseos  Sacra  all  sorts  of  rhythms. 

They  that  are  more  industriously  studious  in  the  Hebrew  may  profit  them- 
selves very  much  by  translating  Jwnua  Linguarum  into  that  language. 

This  that  I  have  said  may  seem  enough  to  be  learnt  at  school,  but  if  one 
desire  to  learn  those  oriental  tongues  in  which  the  great  Bible  is  now  happily 
printed,  (by  the  great  vigilance  and  industry  of  Doctor  Walton,  who  hath  carried 
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on  the  work  to  the  honor  of  this  nation,  the  comfort  of  the  poor  Church  of  En- 
gland, and  the  encouragement  of  good  literature,  in  the  midst  of  distracting 
times)  he  may  make  use  of  Introductio  ad  lectionem  Linguarum  Orientalium, 
and  of  the  Lexicon  (which  I  conceive  ere  this  time  is  well-nigh  finished)  made 
on  purpose  to  explicate  the  words  of  the  Bible  according  to  their  several  lan- 
guages, viz.,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Ethiopic, 
Armenian,  and  Coptic,  which  is  a  kind  of  Egyptian  tongue. 

4.  Their  forenoon  lessons  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  may  be  in  HesuxTs 
Epya  ki  ftptljuct,  which  they  may  now  construe  and  parse  of  themselves  by  help 
of  the  Latin  translation,  and  Pasor  upon  it,  or  ScreveUi  Lexicon;  only  yourself 
may  now  and  then  illustrate  some  harder  places  out  of  Cerapine  and  Melanc- 

■  thon's  Commentary,  published  by  Johannes  Frisius  Tigurinus ;  and  cause  them 
to  paraphrase  in  Greek  upon  such  lessons  as  are  full  of  excellent  matter,  and 
which  are  worth  getting  by  heart. 

When  they  have  gone  over  this,  they  may  proceed  in  like  manner  to  Homer, 
in  which  they  may  help  themselves  out  of  Glavis  Bbmerica  of  Lexicon  Homer- 
icum,  or  those  Quorundum  verborum  Thcmata  at  the  end  of  Scapula  Lexicon. 
You  may  illustrate  the  difficult  places  in  him  out  of  JBustathitu!  Commentary, 
and  let  your  scholars  write  some  of  his  narrations  in  good  Latin  and  Greek 
phrase.  Chapman's  English  translation  of  Homer  will  delight  your  scholars  to 
read  in  at  leisure,  and  cause  them  better  to  apprehend  the  series^  of  his  poetical 
discourses.  When  they  are  well  acquainted  with  this  father  of  poetry,  (which 
will  be  after  they  have  read  two  books  either  of  his  Mad  or  Odyssey)  you  may 
let  them  proceed  to  Pindar,  and  after  they  have  tasted  some  of  his  odes  by  the 
help  of  Benedictutf  Commentary,  you  may  at  last  let  them  make  use  of  Lyco- 
phron,  which  they  will  better  do,  having  Canterus  or  Zetzius  to  unfold  his  dark 
meaning,  and  Longolii  Lexicon  to  interpret  and  analyze  most  of  his  uncouth 
words. 

5.  Their  forenoon  lessons  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  may  be  in  Xenophoris 
«p?  Kvp»  waiUtat  for  the  first  quarter  or  somewhat  longer,  and  afterwards  in 
some  of  Euripides'  and  Sophocles1  Tragedies,  which  you  please  to  pick  out,  to 
enable  them  for  the  rest ;  and  if  to  these  you  add  a  few  of  Aristophanes*  Com- 
edies, which  they  may  better  understand  by  the  help  of  Bisotus  upon  him,  I 
suppose,  you  may  turn  them  to  any  other  Greek  author,  and  they  will  give  you 
a  reasonable  account  thereof;  having  but  a  little  time  allowed  them  to  deliberate 
upon  it,  and  necessary  subsidiaries  at  hand  to  help  themselves  withal  in  case 
they  be  put  to  a  stand. 

6.  Their  afternoon  parts  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  may  be  in  Ant  de 
Lavbegeois  Breviarium  Greece*  Lingvo,  partly  because  the  perusal  of  that  book 
will  help  them  to  retain  all  the  Greek  vocabularies  in  mind,  and  partly  because 
those  excellent  sentences  being  picked  out  of  many  authors,  will  acquaint  them 
with  most  of  the  hard  words  that  they  are  likely  to  find  in  them. 

1.  Their  afternoon  lessons  may  be  in  Horace,  wherein  they  should  be  em- 
ployed, 1.  In  committing  their  lessons  to  memory,  as  affording  a  rich  mine  of 
invention.  2.  In  construing  and  parsing,  and  giving  the  tropes  and  figures.  3. 
In  scanning  and  proving  verses.  4.  Sometimes  in  turning  an  ode  or  epistle 
into  other  kinds  of  verses,  English,  Latin,  or  Greek ;  sometimes  in  paraphrasing 
or  enlarging  the  words  in  an  oratorical  style,  as  Mr.  Home  doth  give  some  ex- 
amples in  his  little  golden  book,  De  usu  Authoris. 
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Mr.  Farnaby's  or  Mr.  Bond's  Notes  upon  this  poet  will  encourage  your  scholars 
to  proceed  in  bim ;  and  after  they  have  read  what  you  best  approve  (for  he  that 
feeds  cleanly  will  pare  his  apple)  in  this  author,  you  may  let  them  proceed  to 
Juvenal,  and  read  some  select  satires,  by  help  of  Farnaby's  Notes  or  Lubiits 
Commentary,  and  then  let  them  read  Persius  quite  through,  which  (besides  the 
notes  upon  him)  Mr.  Holyday's  English  translation  will  help  them  well  to  un- 
derstand. As  for  Lucan,  Seneca's  Tragedies,  Martial,  and  the  rest  of  the  finest 
Latin  poets,  you  may  do  well  to  give  them  a  taste  of  each,  and  show  them  how 
and  wherein  they  may  imitate  them  or  borrow  something  out  of  them.  Mr. 
Farnaby's  Notes  upon  them  will  be  helpful  to  understand  them,  and  Parens,  or 
Taubman  upon  Plautus,  will  make  some  merry  comedies  of  his  that  may  be 
easily  read  over. 

8.  They  may  read  some  of  Luciani  selecU  mortuorum  dicdogi  on  Tuesdays  in 
the  afternoon,  and  if  those  printed  at  Paris  by  Sebastian  and  Gabriel  Cranioisy, 
Cum  interpretatidke  LaXina  et  Grammatica  singularum  vocum  explanatione,  were 
to  be  had,  they  might  easily  run  them  over,  but  (I  suppose)  they  will  now  toe 
able  to  go  on  of  themselves  in  the  perusal  of  those  lately  printed  by  Mr.  Dugard. 
After  lessons  ended,  they  may  benefit  themselves  by  reading  Jacobi  Pontani 
Progymnasmata  Latinitatis,  which  will  furnish  them  with  good  expressions  for 
speaking  Latin,  and  acquaint  them  with  some  patterns  for  exercises  which  are 
not  elsewhere  usually  found. 

9.  On  Thursdays  they  may  be  employed  in  reading  some  of  TuUy's  orations, 
especially  Pro  Archia  contra  CataUnam  and  PhUippicas;  and  afterwards  they 
may  peruse  Pliny's  Panegyrica  and  QuinlUiarCs  Declamations.  After  lessons 
ended,  they  may  busy  themselves  in  perusing  Goodwin's  Antiquities  or  the  like. 
And  here  I  do  heartily  wish,  as  Mr.  Home  -hath  done  formerly,  that  some  one 
of  better  leisure  and  abilities  would  make  an  Index  Oratorius,  like  the  Index 
Poeticus  of  Mr.  Farnaby's,  which  may  point  at  the  marrow  of  matter  and  words 
in  all  the  purest  orators  that  are  extant,  either  ancient  or  modern,  and  that 
those  authors  might  be  reserved  in  the  school  library,  wbereunto  scholars  may 
have  recourse  touching  any  subject  whereof  they  may  have  occasion  to  treat  in 
their  school  exercises. 

10  In  the  meantime  this  form  should  continue  to  make  themes  and  verses, 
one  week  in  Greek  and  another  in  Latin,  and  ever  and  anon  they  may  contend 
in  making  orations  and  declamations,  for  which  exercise  they  may  find  helps 
and  patterns  in  Mr.  Clerk's  Formula  Oratorio,  and  Mr.  Home's  De  usu  Authoris. 
Likewise  to  bring  themselves  to  a  habituated  perfection  of  good  style,  they 
should  be  frequent  in  perusing  and  excerpting  passages  that  may  serve  for  their 
occasions  out  of  luUy,  QuintUian,  Livy,  SaUust,  Tacitus,  Quintus  Curtius,  or  the 
like  ancient  orations,  and  acquaint  themselves  with  those  modern  orators  whose 
eloquence  we  admire,  viz.,  Tumerus,  Baudius,  Muretus,  Heinsius,  Puteanus, 
Bainoldus,  Lipsius,  Barclaius,  Salmatius,  and  others,  to  be  laid  up  in  the  school 
library.  Tesmarus  and  Orator  Extemporaneus  will  show  them  how  to  dispose 
their  matter  so  as  to  make  an  oration  on  any  subject  in  Latin,  extempore ;  and 
Aphthonius  and  Libanius  Sopkista  will  furnish  them  with  patterns  in  Greek.  For 
learning  to  write  Greek  epistles  they  may  consult  Isocrates1  EpisUes  and  Sym- 
machus. 

They  should  often  also  vie  wits  amongst  themselves,  and  strive  who  can 
make  the  best  anagrams,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  epithalamias,  eclogues,  acrostics,  and 
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golden  verses,  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew;  which  they  will  easily 
do  after  a  while,  haying  good  patterns  before  them  to  imitate,  which  they  may 
collect  out  of  authors  as  they  fancy  them,  for  their  own  use  and  delight 

11.  When  they  have  done  with  NoweU,  they  may  proceed  to  Birkefs  Cat- 
echism in-  Greek,  or  our  common  Church  Catechitm  in  Hebrew,  which  was 
printed  for  the  company  of  stationers  in  four  languages,  A.  D.  1638. 

Thus  have  I  at  last  done  with  my  school  discovery,  in  which  I  have  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  make  any  author  seem  easy  to  young  scholars  in  their  future 
progress  at  the  universities,  where  I  would  advise  them  (that  have  purses  espe- 
cially) to  provide  themselves  with  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  orators  and  poets, 
and  what  they  can  not  understand  without  a  commentary  or  scholiast,  to  procure 
those  whereby  they  may  best  help  themselves,  and  to«have  Stephani  Thesaurus, 
(Greek  and  Latin,)  Suidas,  Hesychius,  Budoau?  Commentaries,  and  the  like,  ever 
at  hand,  that  they  may  be  sure  to  improve  themselves  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  as  well  as  to  mind  the  daily  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  are 
delivered  in  them. 

1.  And  would  some  able  tutor  take  the  pains  to  describe  a  right  method  of 
study  and  in  what  authors  students  may  best  bestow  their  time  for  the  first  four 
years,  it  would  doubtless  be  a  means  to  encourage  them  to  go  on  to  that  height 
of  perfection  which  we  see  few  attain  to,  and  those  not  until  they  be  ready  to 
drop  into  their  graves:  and  then  they  wish  they  could  once  run  over  again 
their  former  studies,  and  tell  how  easily  they  could  cope-gain  that  little  measure 
of  knowledge  which  they  have  so  industriously  sought  for  all  their  life. 

The  constant  employment  of  this  sixth  form  is, 

1.  To  read  twelve  verses  out  of  the  Greek  Testament  every  morning  before 
parts. 

2.  To  repeat  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  parts  and  Elementa  Bhetorioes  every 
Thursday  morning. 

3.  To  learn  the  Hebrew  tongue  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  for 
morning  parts. 

4.  To  read  Hesiod,  Homer,  Pindar,  and  Lpcophron,  for  forenoon  lessons  on 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays. 

6.  Zenophon,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days. 

6.  Laubegeois  Breviarwm  Qraxm  lingua  for  afternoon  parts  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays, 

7.  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persws,  Lucan,  Seneca1  s  Tragedies,  Martial  and  Plauhts, 
for  afternoon  lessons  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays. 

8.  Luciaris  Select  Dialogues  and  Pontani  Progymnasmata  Latinitaiis  on  Tues- 
day afternoons,  and 

9.  lully's  Orations,  Pliny's  Panegyrics,  and  Quintilian's  Declamations  on  Thurs- 
day afternoons,  and  Goodwin's  Antiquities  at  leisure  times. 

10.  Their  exercises  for  oratory  should  be  to  make  themes,  orations  and  de- 
clamations, in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew;  and  for  poetry  to  make  verses  upon 
such  themes  as  are  appointed  them  every  week. 

11.  And  to  exercise  themselv.es  in  anagrams,*  epitaphs,  epithalamiaa,  eclogues, 
and  acrostics,  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

12.  Their  catechisms  are  NbioeU  and  Birket  in  Greek,  and  the  Church  Cat' 
echism  in  Hebrew.    So  that  in  six  (or  at  the  most  seven)  years1  time,  (which 
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children  commonly  squander  away,  if  they  be  not  continued  at  the  school,  after 
they  can  read  English  and  write  well)  they  may  easily  attain  to  such  knowledge 
in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues,  as  is  requisite  to  furnish  them  for 
future  studies  in  the  universities,  or  to  enable  them  for  any  ingenious  profession 
or  employment  which  their  friends  shall  think  fit  to  put  them  upon  in  other 
places. 

But  having  somewhat  to  say  further  touching  the  well  ordering  of  a  grammar 
school,  (for  I  have  here  insisted  chiefly  concerning  teaching)  I  shall  endeavor  to 
proceed  in  my  next  treatise  with  school  discipline. 

In  the  meantime  you  may  observe  that  the  method  which  I  have  here  dis- 
covered is  for  the  most  part  contrived  according  to  what  is  commonly  practiced 
in  England  and  foreign  countries,  and  is  in  sundry  particulars  proportioned  to 
the  ordinary  capacities  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  subject 
matter  which  is  taught  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  generally  used  in  grammars, 
authors,  and  exercises.  Touching  grammars,  I  prefer  Lilly's  for  Latin,  Cam- 
dcrCs  for  Greek,  and  Buxtorfs  Epitome  for  Hebrew,  not  excluding  any  other 
that  may  conduce  to  the  completing  of  grammar  art  The  authors  which  I  pre- 
scribe to  be  used  are  partly  classical,  which  every  scholar  should  provide  for 
himself ;%  and  because  these  are  constantly  learnt  in  most  grammar  schools,  I 
appoint  them  to  be  read  .at  such  times  as  are  usually  spent  in  lessons. 

The  subsidiary  books  are  those  which  are  helpful  to  children  in  performing 
their  tasks  with  more  ease  and  benefit ;  and  because  al|jjthe  scholars  will  not 
have  like  need  of  them,  and  they  are  more  than  any  one  will  desire  to  buy, 
these  should  be  laid  up  in  the  school  library,  for  every  form  to  make  use  of,  as 
they  shall  have  occasion.  Some  of  these  serve  chiefly  for  the  explication  of 
grammar,  and  are  applied  to  it ;  some  are  needful  for  the  better  understanding 
of  classical  authors,  and  are  appropriated  to  them,  and  others  are  very  requisite 
for  the  gaining  of  words  and  phrases  and  an  ability  for  speaking  or  writing  ele- 
gantly, and  such  times  are  set  apart  for  perusing  them  as  are  commonly  truanted 
in  idleness  or  needless  sport  Now  by  the  joint  using  of  these  together,  I 
endeavor  that  a  scholar  may  have  a  pretty  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language 
which  he  learneth,  as  well  as  of  his  bare  grammar  rules,  without  which  it  sig- 
nified nothing.  And  therefore  to  help  children  more  easily  to  gain  the  Latin, 
I  have  translated  such  books  as  they  learn  whilst  they  get  the  grammar,  into 
their  own  mother  tongue,  so  that  by  comparing  and  using  both  together,  they 
may  be  able  after  good  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  to  wean  themselves  quite 
from  English.  He  that  desires  further  satisfaction  concerning  the  translations 
which  I  have  already  made,  may  peruse  the  advertisement  that  I  caused  to  be 
printed  before  Cattfa  Distichs,  in  English  and  Latin. 

And  if  any  man  shall  think  to  tell  me  that  I  seem  to  trouble  my  scholars 
with  too  many  books  at  once,  because  a  few  if  well  learned- will  suffice  to  make 
a  grammarian,  I  will  give  him  here  to  consider : 

1.  That  I  have  to  deal  with  children  who  are  delighted  and  refreshed  with  a 
variety  of  books,  as  well  as  of  sports  and  meats. 

2.  That  a  schoolmaster's  aim  being  to  teach  them  languages  and  oratory  and 
poetry,  as  well  as  grammar,  he  must  necessarily  employ  them  in  many  books 
which  tend  thereunto. 

3.  That  the  classical  authors  are  the  same  as  in  other  schools,  and  subsid- 
iaries may  be  provided  at  a  common  charge,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show. 
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The  scholars  in  a  grammar  school  maybe  fitly  divided  into  six  forms,  whereof 
the  three  lowest,  which  are  commonly  under  an  usher,  may  be  termed, 

1.  Rudimentaries,  that  learn  the  grounds. 

2.  Practitioners,  that  exercise  the  rules. 

3.  Proficients,  that  can  speak  and  write  true  Latin. 

The  three  highest  forms  are  employed  by  the  master  to  learn  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  tongues,  together  with  the  Latin,  and  to  gain  some  skill  in  oratory  and 
poetry,  and  matters  of  humanity;  and  of  these  I  may  name  the  lowest  Tbrtiani, 
the  middlemost  Secundani,  and  the  highest  Prirnani,  because  they  seem  to 
differ  one  from  another  in  ability  of  learning,  as  the  Roman  legionary  soldiers 
did  in  strength  and  the  use  of  arms. 

This  division  I  have  purposely  made,  so  that  whether  one  master  alone  be 
put  to  teach  the  whole,  or  have  one,  two  or  more  ushers  to  assist  him,  he  may 
constantly  train  up  his  scholars  by  one  and  the  same  way  of  teaching,  (altering 
now  and  then  only  some  circumstances,  as  his  own  discretion  Bhall  better  direct 
him,)  and  every  scholar  may  from  his  first  entrance  to  the  school  proceed  with 
cheerfulness  in  learning,  when  he  seeth  plainly  what  he  is  to  do  from  year  to 
year,  and  how  others  before  him  in  a  playing  manner  overskip  those  seeming 
difficulties  which  he  imagineth  in  his  mind.  And  I  conceive  it  will  be  jio  small 
satisfaction  to  parents,  and  a  mean  to  cease  the  indiscreet  clamors  of  some 
against  schoolmasters,  to  see  what  method  they  observe  in  teaching,  and  how 
their  children  profit  fcy  degrees,  according  to  their  present  apprehensions  and 
growth  in  years. 

And  now  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  whose  power  alone  it  is  to  give 
increase,  vouchsafe  to  bestow  such  a  blessing  upon  our  planting  and  watering, 
that  our  young  plants  may  grow  up  in  all  godliness  and  good  learning,  and 
abound  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  only  to  know  is 
eternal  life.    Amen. 
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Chapter  L — Of  (he  Founding  of  a  Grammar  School 

The  most  of  the  grammar  schools  which  I  have  yet  taken  notice  of  in  Eng- 
land are  of  two  sorts.  The  first  I  may  call  mixed  schools,  where  a  structure 
is  made,  and  an  allowance  given  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  pounds  per  annum 
only  to  one  man  to  teach  children  freely  that  inhabit  within  the  precints  of  one 
parish  or  of  three  or  four  neighboring  hamlets  adjoining.  And  such  schools  as 
these  very  seldom  or  never  improve  scholars  further  than  to  teach  them  to  read 
and  write,  and  learn  some  little  (they  know  not  what  it  meaneth)  in  the  common 
grammar;  partly  because  the  master  is  overburdened  with  too  many  petty 
scholars,  and  partly  because  many  parents  will  not  spare  their  children  to  learn, 
if  they  can  but  find  them  any  employment  about  their  domestic  or  rural  affairs, 
whereby  they  may  save  a  penny.  In  some  places  more  populous,  an  allowance 
is  made  to  a  master  of  about  twenty  pounds  per  annum  to  attend  grammarians 
only,  and  ten  pounds  to  an  usher,  whose  work  it  is  to  feach  the  potties.  In 
such  schools  as  these,  I  have  known  some  boys  more  pregnant- witted  than  the 
rest,  to  have  proved  very  good  grammarians,  and  to  have  profited  so  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues  as  to  come  to  good  maturity  in  university  studies,  by  a 
tutor's  guidance.  But  the  masters  of  such  schools  for  the  most  part  either 
weaken  their  bodies  by  excessive  toil,  and  so  shorten  their  days ;  or  (as  soon  as 
they  can  fit  themselves  for  a  more  easy  profession,  or  obtain  a  more  profitable 
place)  after  a  few  years  quit  their  school,  and  leave  their  scholars  to  another's 
charge,  that  either  hath  his  method  to  seek,  or  else  trains  them  up  in  another 
quite  different  from  that  which  they  had  been  used  to.    And  thus  through  the 
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change  of  masters  the  scholars  are  either  dispersed  or  hindered  from  going  on 
with  that  alacrity  and  profit  which  otherwise  they  might. 

The  second  sort  of  schoolB  are  those  which  are  purely  grammatical,  being 
especially  conversant  in  teaching  the  art  of  grammar.  Now  some  of  these  have 
yearly  salaries  for  a  master  and  one  usher,  where  the  master  is  employed  in  per* 
fecting  those  scholars  which  the  usher  hath  already  grounded.  And  many  of 
these  schools,  (especially  if  they  be  situated  in  places  where  accommodation  is 
to  be  had  for  tabling.)  do  happily  train  up  many  scholars  which  about  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age  are  fit  to  be  sent  to  the  university.  But  in  regard 
there  is  no  preferment  attending  these  schools,  the  most  pregnant- witted  children 
are  commonly  taken  thence,  after  they  are  well  grounded,  and  disposed  on  to 
other  places,  where  they  may  gain  it  So  that  of  all  others  our  collegiate 
schools,  or  those  that  come  nearest  them,  have  the  greatest  advantage  of  making 
most  scholars.  For  these  having  commonly  large  revenues  belonging  to  them, 
do  not  only  provide  sufficiently  for  a  master  and  one  usher  at  least,  but  also  for 
a  certain  number  of  scholars,  which  being  for  the  most  part  the  choicest  wits 
picked  out  of  other  schools,  and  such  as  depend  upon  hopes  of  advancement, 
do  industriously  bestir  themselves  to  attain  what  learning  they  can,  and  submit 
themselves  orderly  to  such  discipline  as  is  there  exercised.  But  forasmuch  as 
these  greater  schools  rather  intend  the  forwarding  of  such  children  as  are 
already  grounded,  than  busy  themselves  about  mere  rudiments,  it  causeth  many 
parents  to  disperse  their  little  ones  abroad  to  tabling-schools,  where  (for  the 
most  part)  there  is  but  one  man  to  teach  a  few  promiscuously  hand-over-head, 
without  any  settled  method,  and  these  changing  and  removing  ever  and  anon 
as  cause  is  offered,  dq.  seldom  attain  any  stable  proficiency  in  grammar  learning. 
Yet  in  some  of  these,  where  an  able  schoolmaster  is  well  seated  and  provided 
with  all  fitting  accommodations,  so  as  to  entertain  many  gentlemen's  sons  of 
good  quality,  and  an  able  usher  to  assist  him  in  teaching,  I  have  observed  chil- 
dren to  make  double  profiting  in  respect  to  other  schools,  because  they  have  the 
advantage  of  spending  much  of  that  time  at  their  books  which  others  trifle 
away  in  running  up  and  down  about  home ;  not  to  say  that  the  constant  eye  of 
the  master  is  an  especial  means  to  regulate  them  in  point  of  behavior. 

Now  comparing  all  the  schools  which  we  have  in  England  with  some  that  I 
read  of  in  other  countries,  (that  I  may  speak  freely,  and  without  offense  to  any 
man,  submitting  myself  herein  also  to  the  judgment  of  those  of  my  profession,) 
I  do  not  know  one  that  is  so  completed  as  (perhaps)  many  might  easily  be,  with 
all  necessary  accommodations  and  advantages  to  improve  children  to  what  they 
are  capable  of  in  their  playing  years,  and  wherein  we  evidently  see  how  many 
places  of  education  beyond  the  seas  do  quite  outstrip  us. 

And  therefore  from  what  I  have  heretofore  read  in  Mr.  Mulcaster's  Positions 
concerning  the  training  up  of  children,  in  chap.  40,  (which  he  wrote  when  he  had 
been  twenty  years  schoolmaster  at  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  which  was  erected 
in  1561,  being  afterwards  head  master  of  Paul's  in  1600,)  and  what  I  have  been 
informed  touching  Mr.  Farnaby's  improvement  of  a  private  grammar  school  in 
Goldsmith's  alley,  now  called  New  street,  also  Jewen  street ;  and  what  I  myself 
have  experienced  for  about  fourteen  years  together  both  in  that  place  and  in 
Lothbury  Garden,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  it  is  a  matter  very  feasible  to  raise 
many  of  our  grammar  schools  to  a  far  higher  pitch  of  learning  than  is  ordinarily  . 
yet  attained  in  England.    For  whereas  in  most  of  our  grammar  schools  (as  I 
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have  noted)  there  is  but  one,  two,  or  three  ushers  besides  a  master,  employed  in* 
teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and  some  smattering  of  the  Hebrew, 
together  in  one  room  to  six  or  seven  forms  of 'scholars,  who  by  reason  of  the 
noise  of  one^another  (not  to  mention  the  clamor  of  children)  and  the  multiplicity 
of  their  work,  with  several  boys  in  each  form,  do  both  over  tire  themselves  and 
many  times  leave  things  to  the  halves;  I  conceive  a  course  maybe  taken  (espe- 
cially) in  cities,  and  towns  of  greater  concourse,  to  teach  a  great  multitude  of 
scholars  (as  Corderius  professeth  to  have  taught  five  hundred,  and  I  have  been 
informed  that  in  some  places  beyond  seas,  twenty-five  hundred  are  taught  in 
one  school)  without  any  noise,  in  a  pleasing  and  profiting  manner,  and  in  their 
playing  years,  not  only  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  tongues)  together  with 
the  duties  of  piety  and.  civil  behavior)  but  also  the  Eastern  and  other  needful 
foreign  languages,  besides  fair  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  other  preparatory 
arts  and  sciences  which  are  most  obvious  to  the  senses,  and  whereof  their  younger 
years  are  very  capable ;  that  thereby  they  may  be  fitted  for  ingenious  trades 
or  to  prosecute  higher  studies  in  the  universities,  and  so  be  able  (when  they 
come  to  man's  estate)  to  undertake  the  due  management  of  private  or  publio 
affairs,  either  at  home  or  in  other  countries. 

He  that  shall  but  consider  the  low  ebb  that  learning  was  brought  to  (by 
reason  of  the  Danish  barbarism)  in  England  in  King  Alfred's  days,  who  could 
not  find  a  master  in  all  his  dominions  to  teach  him  the  Latin  tongue,  (which  he 
began  to  learn  at  thirty-six  years  of  age,  having  begun  to  read  English  at 
twelve,  which  his  elder  brethren,  because  less  studious,  could  not  attain  to)  and 
the  paucity  of  them  that  understood  Greek  not  much  above  threescore  years 
ago,  when  a  scholar  (yet  living)  of  thirteen  years  old  from  the  school  was  owned 
as  a  better  Grecian  than  most  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College  to  which  he  went; 
he  that,  I  say,  shall  consider  the  former  rareness  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues  in  England,  and  now  see  how  common  they  are  (especially  since  Queen 
Elizabeth's  days,  in  whose  time  more  schools  were  built  than  there  were  before 
in  all  her  realm,)  and  withal  take  notice  what  an  excellent  improvement  that 
noble  spirited  Mr.  Busby  hath  of  late  made  at  Westminster  School,  where  the 
Eastern  languages  are  now  become  familiar  to  the  highest  sort  of  scholars,  will 
undoubtedly  think  (as  I  do)  that  our  children  may  be  brought  on  to  far  more 
knowledge  of  language  and  things  than  hitherto  they  have  been,  and  that  also 
in  a  more  easy  manner. 

And  forasmuch  as  I  observe  it  as  a  great  act  of  God's  mercy  towards  his 
Church,  that,  in  this  jangling  age  of  ours,  wherein  too  many  decry  learning,  he 
hath  raised  up  the  spirit  of  some  that  know  better  what  it  is,  to  endeavor 
heartily  to  advance  it,  I  shall  here  address  my  words  to  such,  whosoever  they 
are,  but  more  especially  to  the  honorable  and  reverend  trustees  for  the  main- 
tenance of  students.  And  as  before  I  have  hinted  somewhat  touching  the 
erecting  of  petty  schools  (whereof  there  is  great  need,  especially)  in  London,  so 
I  will  here  presume  (and  I  hope  it  will  prove  no  offense)  to  publish  what  I 
have  often  seriously  thought  and  sometimes  spoken  with  some  men's  appro- 
bation, touching  the  most  convenient  founding  of  a  grammar  school;  that  if  it 
shall  please  God  to  stir  up  any  man's  spirit  to  perform  so  pious  a  work,  he  may 
do  it  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  improvement  of  piety  and  learning.  For 
when  I  see  in  many  places  of  this  land  what  vast  sums  have  been  expended 
(even  of  late)  in  erecting  stately  bouses  and  fencing  large  parcels  of  ground  for 
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orchards  and  gardens  and  the  like,  and  how  destitute  for  the  most,  part  they 
stand,  and  remain  without  inhabitants,  I  am  too  apt  to  think  that  those  persons 
who  have  undergone  so  great  a  charge  to  so  little  purpose,  would  willingly  have 
disbursed  as  much  money  upon  a  public  good,  did  they  but  rightly  know  how 
to  do  it ;  since  thereby  their  name  and  memory  will  be  more  preserved,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  no  children  or  posterity  of  their  own  to  provide  for. 

But  to  return  to  the  contrivance  of  a  school,  which  is  to  be  in  many  things 
(as  I  have  mentioned)  above  the  ordinary  way  of  schooling,  yet  gradually  dis- 
tant from  and  subordinate  to  university  colleges,  which  would  thence  also  take 
a  further  rise  towards  perfection  in  all  kinds  of  study  and  action.  For  the  better 
grounded  a  scholar  is  in  the  principles  of  useful  matters  when  be  comes  to  the 
university,  the  greater  progress  he  will  make  there  .in  their  superstructures, 
which  require  more  search  and  meditation ;  so  that  at  last  he  will  be  able  to 
discover  many  particulars  which  have  not  yet  been  found  out  by  others,  who 
(perhaps)  have  not  gone  so  rationally  to  work  as  he  may  do,  having  obtained 
the  whole  encyclopedia  of  learning  to  help  him  in  all  sorts  of  books. 

Such  a  school  then  as  may  be  fit  for  the  education  of  all  sorts  of  children  (for 
we  have  seen  the  very  poorest  come  to  ^dignities  oT  preferment  by  being 
learned,)  should  be  situated  in  a  city  or  town  of^great  concourse  and  trading, 
whose  inhabitants  are  generally  addicted  and  sufficiently  accommodated  to  en- 
tertain tablers,  and  are  unanimously  well  affected  towards  piety,  learning  and 
virtue.  The  place  should  be  healthfully  and  pleasantly  seated  in  a  plentiful 
country,  where  the  ways  on  all  sides  are  most  commonly  fair,  and  convenient 
passage  is  to  be  had  from  remoter  partB  both  by  land  and  by  water. 

The  school-house  should  be  a  large  and  stately  building,  placed  by  itself 
about  the  middle  of  the  outside  of  a  town,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  church  and 
not  far  from  the  fields,  where  it  may  stand  in  a  good  air  and  be  free  from  all 
annoyances.  It  should  have  a  large  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  it,  which 
should  be  divided  into  a  paved  court  to  go  round  about  the  school,'  a  fair 
orchard  and  garden,  with  walks  and  arbors,  and  a  spacious  green  close  for 
scholars'  recreations ;  and  to  shelter  the  scholars  against  rainy  weather,  and 
that  they  may  not  injure  the  school  in  times  of  play,  it  were  good  if  some  part 
of  the  court  were  shedded  or  cloistered  over. 

This  school-house  should  be  built  three  stories  high,  whereof  the  middlemost, 
for  more  freedom  of  the  air,  should  be  the  highest  abovebead,  and  so  spacious 
that  it  may  contain  (at  least)  five  hundred  scholars  together,  without  thronging 
one  another.  It  should  be  so  contrived  with  folding  doors  made  betwixt  every 
form,  as  that  upon  occasion  it  may  be  all  laid  open  into  one  room,  or  parted 
into  six,  for  more  privacy  of  hearing  every  form  without  noise  or  hindrance  one 
of  another.  There  should  be  seats  made  in  the  school,  with  desks  before  them, 
whereon  every  scholar  may  write  and  lay  his  book,  and  these  should  be  so 
placed  that  a  good  space  may  be  left  in  the  middle  of  the  school,  so  that  six 
men  abreast  may  walk  up  and  down  from  form  to  form.  The  ushers'  pews 
should  be  set  at  the  head  ends  of  every  form,  so  that  they  may  best  see  and 
hear  every  particular  boy.  And  the  master's  chair  should  be  so  raised  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  school  that  he  may  be  able  to  have  every  scholar  in  his  eye, 
and  to  be  heard  of  all  when  he  hath  occasion  to  give  any  common  charge  or 
instruction.  There  may  be  shelves  made  round  about  the  school,  and  boxes  for 
every  scholar  to  put  his  books  in,  and  pins  whereon  they  may  hang  their  hats, 
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so  that  they  be  not  trodden  (as  is  usual)  under  feet.  Likewise  every  form 
should  have  a  repository  near  unto  it,  wherein  to  lay  such  subsidiary  books  as 
are  most  proper  for  its  use.  The  lowest  story  m&ype  divided  into  several 
rooms,  proportioned  according  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended,  whereof 
one  should  be  for  a  writing  school,  another  for  such  languages  as  are  to  be 
taught  at  spare  hours ;  and  a  third  as  a  petty  school  for  such  children  as  can  not 
read  English  perfectly,  and  are  intended  for  the  grammar  school  A  fourth 
room  may  be  reserved  for  laying  in  wood  and  coals,  and  the  rest  made  use  of 
for  ushers  or  scholars  to  lodge  in,  or  the  like  occasion,  as  the  master  shall  think 
best  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  furtherance  of  his  school.  In  the  uppermost  story 
there  should  be  a  (air,  pleasant  gallery  wherein  to  hang  maps  and  set  globes, 
and  to  lay  up  such  raritieB  as  can  be  gotten  In  presses  or  drawers,  that  the 
scholars  may  know  them.  There  should  likewise  be  a  place  provided  for  a 
school  library,  and  the  rest  may  be  made  use  of  as  lodging  rooms  for  ushers  and 
scholars.  But  the  whole  fabric  should  be  so  contrivejl  that  there  may  be  suffi- 
cient lights  and  chimneys  to  every  form  and  room.  As  for  a  house  of  office,  it 
should  be  made  a  good  distance  from  the  close,  where  it  may  be  most  out  of 
sight  and  least  offensive.  # 

The  master's  dwelling-house  should  be  nigh  the  school,  and  should  contain  in 
it  all  sorts  of  rooms  convenient  for  entertainment  and  lodging,  and  necessary 
offices  that  pertain  to  a  great  family.  It  should  have  a  handsome  court  before 
it  and  a  large  yard  behind  it,  with  an  orchard  and  garden,  and  some  iuclosure 
of  pasture  ground.  And  there  should  be  two  or  three  rooms  made  a  little 
remote  from  the  dwelling-house,  to  which  scholars  may  be  removed  and  kept 
apart,  in  case  they  be  sick,  and  have  somebody  there  to  look  t^them. 

Now  that  every  scholar  maybe  improved  to  the  utmost  of  what  he  is  capable, 
the  whole  grammar  school  should  be  divided  into  six  forms,  and  those  placed 
orderly  in  one  room,  which  (as  I  have  described)  may  be  so  divided  into  six  that 
the  noise  of  one  form  may  not  at  all  disturb  or  hinder  another.  There  should 
also  be  six  able'  ushers,  for  every  particular  form  one,  whose  work  it  should  be 
to  teach  the  scholars  according  to  the  method  appointed  by  the  master,  and 
(that  every  one  may  profit  in  what  he  learneth)  to  be  sure  to  have  respect  to  the 
weakest,  and  afford  them  the  most  help. 

The  master  should  not  be  tied  (as  is  ordinary)  to  a  double  work,  both  to  teach 
a  main  part  of  the  school  himself;  and  to  have  the  inspection  and  government  « 
over  all ;  but  his  chief  care  should  be  (and  it  will  be  business  enough  for  one) 
to  prescribe  tasks  and  to  examine  the  scholars  in  every  form,  how  they  profit, 
and  to  see  that  all  exercises  are  duly  performed  and  good  order  constantly  ob- 
served, and  that  every  usher  is  dexterous  and  diligent  in  bis  charge,  and  mod- 
erate in  executing  such  correction  as  is  necessary  at  any  time  to  be  inflicted  for 
vicious  enormities,  but  seldom  or  never  for  errors  committed  at  their  books. 

As  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  school,  it  should  be  so  liberal  that  both 
master  and  ushers  may  think  their  places  to  be  preferment  sufficient,  and  not 
be  forced  to  look  for  further  elsewhere,  or  to  direct  their  spare  hours'  studies 
towards  other  callings.  It  were  to  be  wished  therefore  that  a  constant  salary 
of  (at  least)  1002.  per  annum  might  be  allowed  to  the  master,  and  302.,  402.,  502., 
602.,  702.,  802.  per  annum  to  his  six  ushers  The  raising  of  which  maintenance, 
(to  use  Mr.  Mulcaster's  words)  as  it  will  require  a  good  mind  and  no  mean 
purse,  so  it  needs  neither  the  conference  of  a  country  nor  yet  the%  revenue  of  a 
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Roman  emperor.  Besides,  the  master  for  his  encouragement  should  have  liberty 
to  make  what  benefit  he  can  by  tabling- in  strangers;  and  everyone  of  the  abler 
sort  of  inhabitants  in  {he  town  should  pay  him  (at  least)  10s.  per  quarter  for  a 
son's  teaching,  but  all  the  poorer  children  should  be  taught  gratis,  on  condition 
that  they  be  sent  constantly  to  the  school,  and  that  their  parents  do  engage  that 
they  shall  keep  good  order  and  be  cleanly  and  neat  in  their  apparel,  that  they 
may  not  seem  to  disgrace  their  Mows  or  to  be  disdained  by  them  for  their 
poverty. 

It  would  withal  be  a  great  encouragement  to  this  poorer  sort  of  children  to 
learn,  if  some  whom  God  hath  enriched  with  more  than  enough  would  spend 
the  supererogation  of  their  wealth' (as  Mr.  Mulcaster  terms  it,)  in  affording  ex- 
hibitions of  81  or  10  J.  per  annum  towards  keeping  them  at  the  school,  or  send- 
ing them  abroad,  as  they  are  fit,  to  trades  or  universities.  They  that  go  thither 
should  have  larger  exhibitions  allowed  them,  upon  condition  that  they  employ 
more  time  than  others  in,  the  study  of  tongues  and  critical  learning,  for  the  pro- 
moting whereof  I  shall  only  propound  Mr.  Mulcaster's  question  in  his  own 
words,  which  are  these :  "  If  there  were  one  college  where  nothing  should  be 
professed  but  languages  only,  (as  there  are  some  people  who  will  proceed  no 
further)  to  serve  the  realm  abroad  and  studies  in  the  university,  in  that  point  # 
excellently  and  absolutely  were  it  not  convenient?  nay,  were  it  not  most  profit- 
able," Ac.  As  for  what  he  writes  further,  (in  chap.  41  of  his  Positions)  touching 
the  division  of  colleges  by  professions  and  faculties;  and  Mr.  John  Drury  hath 
lately  published  (in  his  Reformed  School  and  his  Supplement  thereto)  concerning 
tfee  bringing  together  into  one  society  such  as  are  able  to  exercise  themselves 
in  any  or  all  k^nds  of  studies,  that  by  their  mutual  association,  communication, 
and  assistance  in  reading,  meditating,  and  conferring  about  profitable  matters, 
they  may  not  only  profit  their  own  abilities,  but  advance  the  superstructures  of 
all  learning  to  that  perfection  which  by  such  means  is  attainable ;  I  refer  the 
more  judicious  to  their  books,  and  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  that 
endeavor  to  promote  school-teaching,  whether  such  a  school  as  I  have  now 
delineated  would  not  be  of  great  concernment  to  the  church  and  commonwealth, 
whereout  to  pick  more  able  schoolmasters  that  by  degrees  have  been  exercised 
in  teaching  all  Borts  of  scholars  for  (at  least)  seven  years  together,  than  many 
men  that  have  scarce  saluted  or  are  newly  come  from  the  universities  can  sud- 
denly prove  to  be.  For  I  think  it  one  thing  to  be  a  good  schoolmaster,  and 
another  thing  to  be  a  good  scholar,  though  the  former  can  not  well  do  his  duty 
as  he  ought  except  he  be  also  the  latter. 

I  might  here  bewail  the  unhappy  divertment  of  Jesus  College  in  Rotherham, 
in  which  town  one  Thomas  Scot)  alias  Rotherham,  (a  poor  boy  in  Ecclesfield 
Parish)  having  had  his  education,  and  being  advanced  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
York,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  did  out  of  love  to  his  country  and 
gratitude  to  the  town,  erect  a  college  as  a  school,  for  a  provost,  who  was  to  be 
a  divine,  and  to  preach  at  Ecclesfield,  Laxton,  and  other  places,  (where  the 
college  demesnes  lay ;)  and  three  fellows,  whereof  one  was  to  teach  grammar, 
another  music,  and  the  third  writing;  besides  a  number  of  scholars,  for  some  of 
whom  he  also  provided  Fellowships  in  Lincoln  College,  in  Oxford.  But  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (who,  as  I  have  heard,  was 
the  first  lord  that  gave  his  vote  for  the  demolishing  of  abbeys)  having  obtained 
Roughford  Abbey  in  Nottinghamshire,  (to  the  Prior  whereof  the  lordship  of  the 
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town  of  Rotherham  belonged)  took  advantage  also  to  sweep  away  the  revenues 
of  Rotherham  College,  (which,  according  to  a  rental  that  I  have  seen,  amounted 
to  about  20001  per  annum)  and  after  a  while  (having  ingratiated  himself  with 
some  townsmen  and  gentlemen  thereabout  by  erecting  a  cockpit,)  he  removed 
the  school  out  of  the  college  into  a  sorry  house  before  the  gate,  leaving  it  des- 
titute of  any  allowance,  till  Mr.  West  (who  wrote  the  JPrecedents)  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  (and  when  Mr.  Snell  was  schoolmaster,)  obtained  a  yearly 
salary  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  which  is  since  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer,  by 
the  auditor  of  accounts.  I  remember  how  often  and  earnestly  Mr.  Francis 
West,  who  had  been  clerk  to  his  uncle,  would  declaim  against  the  injury  done 
to  that  school,  which  indeed  (as  he  said)  ought  BtiU  to  have  been  kept  in  the 
college,  and  how  when  I  was  a  schoolmaster  there,  he  gave  me  a  copy  of  the 
foundation,  and  showed  me  some  rentals  of  lands,  and  told  me  where  many 
deeds  and  evidences  belonging  thereunto  were  then  concealed,  and  other  re- 
markable passages,  which  he  was  loth  to  have  buried  in  silence. 

But  I  only  mention  thus  much  touching  that  worthy  foundation,  to  show  how 
charitably  some  men  have  been  addicted  to  cherish  the  roots  of  learning,  and 
how  covetously  others  have  been  bent  to  destroy  the  whole  body  of  it,  even  in 
former  ages.  And  I  hope  none  will  be  discouraged  from  pious  undertakings, 
for  fear  lest  his  benevolence  should  in  these  or  after  times  be  perverted,  when 
he  considereth  that  God  looketh  upon  the  sincerity  of  his  ends,  and  will  accord- 
ingly reward  him,  though  what  he  religiously  intended  may  unhappily  be 
abused  by  others,  contrary  to  his  mind. 

I  shall  now,  to  end  this  chapter,  recite  some  remarkable  passages  of  Mr.  Mul- 
caster's  out  of  his  Positions  (ch.  40,)  which  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of  others 
to  think  how  far  they  concur  with  what  I  have  said,  as  well  concerning  the 
foundation  of  a  petty  as  of  a  grammar  school. 

"If  any  well  disposed  wealthy  man,  for  the  honor  that  he  beareth  to  the 
murthered  infants,  (as  all  our  erections  have  some  respect  that  way)  would  begin 
some  building  even  for  the  little  young  ones  which  were  no  increase  to  schools, 
but  a  help  to  the  elementary  degree,  they  all  would  pcay  for  him,  and  he  him- 
self should  be  bound  to  the  memory  of  the  young  infants  which  put  him  in 
remembrance  of  so  virtuous  an  act 

"The  opportunity  of  the  place,  and  the  commodity  of  able  trainers,  whereof  a 
small  time  will  bring  forth  a  great  many,  will  draw  many  on,  and  procure  good 
exhibitors  to  have  the  thing  go  forward. 

"I  could  wish  we  had  fewer  schools,  so  they  were  more  sufficient,  and  that 
upon  consideration  of  the  most  convenient  seats  for  the  counties  and  shires, 
there  were  many  put  together,  to  make  some  few  good. 

"  The  use  of  under-teachers  is  not  as  we  now  practice  it  in  schools,  where 
indeed  ushers  be  masters  of  themselves,  but  to  assist  the  master  in  the  easier 
points  of  his  charge,  who  ought  to  have  all  under  his  own  teaching  for  the  chief 
points,  and  the  same  under  the  usher's  for  the  more  usual  and  easy." 

IL—How  the  Hosier  should  maintain  his  authority  amongst  his  Scholars. 

Authority  is  the  true  mother  of  all  due  order,  which  the  master  must  be 
careful  in  every  thing  to  maintain,  otherwise  he  may  command  what  be  pleaseth, 
but  withal  he  must  give  the  scholars  liberty  to  do  what  they  list  Which  what 
an  horrible  confusion  in  their  places,  what  insufferable  neglect  of  their  tasks, 
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what  unruliness  in  point  of  behavior,  what  perpetual  torment  to  the  painful 
master  and  his  ushers,  and  what  unavoidable  disgrace  it  bringeth  upon  a  school, 
let  them  that  are  actors  or  spectators  thereof  give  testimony.  That  therefore  the 
master  may  have  all  his  lawful  commands  put  in  execution  with  due  alacrity, 
and  his  decent  orders  diligently  observed,  I  conceive  it  requisite  that, 

1.  He  be  sure  in  all  things  to  behave  as  a  master  over  himself,  not  only  by 
refraining  from  those  enormities  and  grosser  faults  which  may  render  him  scan- 
dalous to  every  one,  but  checking  his  own  passions,  especially  that  of  anger; 
and  if  at  any  time  he  seem  to  have  cause  to  be  provoked  to  it,  and  feel  it  to 
come  too  violently  upon  him,  let  him  rather  walk  aside  awhile  out  of  the  school 
to  divert  it,  than  express  it  openly  amongst  his  scholars  by  unseemly  words  or 
gestures.  He  should  indeed  endeavor  to  behave  himself  unblamably  in  all 
Christian-like  conversation  before  all  men,  but  so  amongst  his  scholars  that  they 
may  have  much  wherein  to  imitate  him,  but  nothing  whereby  to  disgrace  him. 
And  towards  his  neighbors  his  affability  should  be  such  as  to  win  their  love  and 
respect^  so  that  they  may  be  ready  at  all  times  to  countenance  the  master's 
well-doing,  and  to  vindicate  the  credit  of  him  and  his  Bchooi  when  they  hear  it 
unjustly  traduced. 

2.  When  he  commands  or  forbids  any  thing  to  be  done,  he  should  acquaint 
his  scholars  with  the  end  intended,  and  the  benefits  or  inconveniences  which 
attend  such  or  such  a  course.  For  children  have  so  much  use  of  reason  as  to 
delight  to  hear  persuasive  arguments  of  reason,  though  the  declivity  of  corrupt 
nature  makes  that  they  do  not  much  mind  them,  where  there  is  no  fear  of  a  rod 
for  doing  amiss.  Tet  sometimes  it  may  be  best  to  say  only,  "  Do  this,"  or  "  do 
it  not,"  where  you  think  it  of  no  concernment  to  them  to  know  the  reason,  and 
would  make  trial  of  their  readiness  to  obey,  without  asking  why  or  wherefore. 

3.  One  main  way  to  bring  scholars  to  a  loving  and  awful  respect  of  their 
master,  is  for  him  to  show  himself  at  all  times  cheerful  and  pleasing  towards 
them,  and  unwilling  to  punish  them  for  every  error,  but  withal  to  carry  so  close 
an  eye  upon  all  their  behavior,  that  he  can  tell  them  privately,  betwixt 
himself  and  them  alone,  of  many  faults  they  commit  when  they  think  he  knows 
nothing,  and  let  them  see  how  he  dare  correct  them  for  the  like  offenses  when 
they  presume  to  commit  them  again,  and  especially  if  they  behave  themselves 
stubbornly  before  their  fellows.  Tet  to  win  a  boy  of  a  more  stubborn  spirit,  it 
is  better  sometimes  to  forbear  blows,  when  you  have  him  submit  to  the  rod, 
than  to  punish  him  so  for  a  fault  as  to  make  him  hate  you,  and  out  of  a  despite 
to  you  to  do  the  like  or  a  worse  mischief.-  And  when  any  general  misdemeanor 
is  committed,  the  master  should  show  himself  impartial  towards  all,  so  as  either 
to  pardon  or  punish  all  But  in  inflicting  punishments,  as  he  should  let  none 
escape,  90  he  should  let  the  most  untoward  feel  the  most  smart ;  but  beware 
that  he  deal  not  rigorously,  much  less  cruelly  with  any ;  for  that  will  cause  an 
utter  dislike  in  all  the  scholars  towards  the  master,  fearing  he  will  deal  so  with 
them  in  case  they  so  offend,  and  thinking  it  to  be  no  argument  of  love  where 
severity  of  correction  is  used. 

4.  But  nothing  works  more  upon  good-natured  children  than  .frequent  en- 
couragements and  commendations  for  well-doing;  and  therefore  when  any  task 
is  performed  or  order  observed  according  to  his  mind,  the  master  should  com- 
mend all  his  scholars,  but  especially  the  most  observant,  and  encourage  the 
weak  and  timorous,  and  admonish  the  most  perverse  amongst  them  to  go  on  in 
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imitating  their  exampie,  in  hopes  of  finding  as  much  favor  at  bis  hands  as  they 
see  them  to  have. 

6.  In  some  places  a  master  is  apt  to  be  molested  with  the  reproachful  clamors 
of  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  who  can  not  (for  the  most  part)  endure  to  have 
their  children  corrected,  be  the  fault  never  so  heinous,  but  presently  they  must 
come  to  the  school  to  brave  it  out  with  him ;  which  if  they  do,  the  master 
should  there  in  a  calm  manner  admonish  them  before  all  his  scholars  to  cease 
their  clamor,  and  to  consider  how  rash  they  are  to  interrupt  his  business,  and  to 
blame  him  for  doing  that  duty  with  which  he  is  intrusted  by  themselves,  and 
others  their  betters.  But  if  they  go  about  to  raise  scandalous  reports  upon  him, 
he  may  do  well  to  get  two  or  three  judicious  neighbors  to  examine  the  matter, 
and  to  rebuke  the  parties  for  making  so  much  ado  upon  little  or  no  occasion. 
Thus  we  shall  see  scholars  abundantly  more  to  respect  the  master  when  they  know 
how  grossly  he  is  apt  to  be  wronged  by  inconsiderate  persons,  and  that  wise  men 
are  ready  to  vindicate  his  cause.  Whereas  if  they  once  see  their  master  liable 
to  every  body's  censure,  and  no  man  take  his  part  whatever  is  said  of  him,  they 
themselves  will  not  care  what  tales  they  make  to  his  utter  disgrace  or  ruin ; 
especially  if  he  have  been  any  whit  harsh  towards  them,  and  they  be  desirous 
to  outslip  the-  reins  of  his  teaching  and  government 

III.— Of  School  times.  Of  Scholars  going  forth  from  the  School,  and  of  Play- 
days. 

Though  in  many  schools  I  observe  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  be  the  hour 
for  children  to  be  fast  at  their  books,  yet  in  most,  seven  is  the  constant  time, 
both  in  winter  and  summer,  against  which  hour  it  is  fit  that  every  scholar 
should  be  ready  at  the  school.  And  all  they  that  come  before  seven  should  be 
permitted  to  play  about  the  school  till  the  clock  strike,  on  condition  that  they 
can  say  their  parts  at  the  master's  coming  in ;  else  they  are  not  to  play  at  all, 
but  to  settle  to  their  books  as  soon  as  they  come. 

But  here  the  master  is  to  take  heed  that  he  be  neither  too  rigorous  with  those 
of  weaker  age  or  constitution  for  coming  somewhat  tardy,  nor  indulgent  toward 
those  who  through  manifest  sloth  and  frequent  loitering,  neglect  the  hour.  For  ' 
in  the  one  it  will  breed  a  daily  timoroufhess,  and  in  the  other  it  will  make  way 
to  licentiousness;  and  on  the  one  Bide  parents  will  clamor,  on  the  other  side 
the  school  will  receive  disgrace.  However,  it  is  best  to  be  as  strict  as  possibly 
may  be,  in  seeing  that  every  scholar  come  at  the  just  hour,  and  to  note  it  as  a 
punishable  fault  in  him  that  cometh  Idle,  except  be  bring  a  note  of  excuse  from 
his  parent's  or  host's  hand,  and  a  promise  withal  that  he  shall  not  often  offend 
in  that  kind. 

It  is  not  amiss  for  every  scholar  in  every  form  to  put  down  his  name  in  a  book 
(kept  common  for  that  purpose)  so  soon  as  he  comes  to  school  every  day,  that  it 
may  be  upon  record  whether  he  used  to  come  with  the  foremost  or  the  hindmost, 
and  how  often  he  was  absent  from  the  school;  likewise  every  scholar's  name 
should  be  called  over  according  to  the  bill  every  school  hour,  and  they  that  are 
present  should  answer  for  themselves  by  saying  adsum,  and  his  next  fellow 
should  give  notice  of  him  that  is  absent,  by  saying  dbest. 

The  common  time  of  dismissing  scholars  from  school  in  the  forenoon  is  eleven 
o'clock  every  day,  and  in  the  afternoon,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
five  o'clock,  but  on  Tuesday  afternoons,  four;  and  on  Thursdays,  three.    Touch- 
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ing  which,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  tasks  of  every  form  may  be  fully 
dispatched  rather  a  little  before  those  hours  than  after;  that  then  the  scholars 
which  intend  writing  or  ciphering,  or  the  like,  may  go  to  the  writing  school,  as 
they  yet  use  to  do  about  London.  Neither  would  I  have  the  scholars  to  be  so 
precisely  observant  of  the  clock  as  just  upon  the  first  stroke  of  it  to  rush  out  of 
the  Bchool ;  but  notice  being  given  to  the  master  that  it  is  stricken,  and  he 
having  given  the  word  for  dismissing  the  school,  all  the  scholars  should  come 
•  one  by  one  orderly  out  of  their  seats  according  to  their  forms  (the  lowest  be- 
ginning first,  because  they  are  commonly  next  the  door,)  and  salute  him  with 
their  hats  in  their  hands,  and  so  quietly  depart  out  of  the  school  without  thrust- 
ing, or  striving  one  to  get  out  before  another.  It  were  good  if  there  were  hour- 
glasses ia  the  school,  to  give  notice  how  the  time  goes  on. 

And  for  their  readily  going  home,  or  to  the  writing  school,  there  should  be 
private  monitors  appointed  to  inform  the  master,  so  soon  as  they  return  to  the 
school  again;  who  they  are  that  neglected  their  duty  therein. 

That  space  of  intermission,  about  nine  and  three  o'clock,  which  is  used  at 
Westminster  School  and  some  others,  and  is  so  much  commended  by  Mr.  Brins* 
ley  (chap.  33  of  his  Grammar  School,)  can  not  so  well  be  observed,  nor  is  it  so 
requisite  in  those  schools  in  which  scholars  meet  not  till  seven  in  the  morning; 
for  the  variety  of  their  several  tasks  will  take  away  that  tediousness  that  seemB 
to  occur  by  the  length  of  time,  and  those  subsidiary  books  provided  for  the 
lower  forms  will  prevent  the  over-toiling  of  themselves  by  their  present  work. 
And  that  those  disorders  which  usually  befall  in  scholars  running  forth  in 
school-time  may  be  somewhat  remedied,  this  or  the  like  course  may  be  taken : 

1.  Let  it  not  be  lawful  for  above  one  boy  in  twenty  to  go  forth  at  once;  and 
at  his  going  forth,  let  every  one  come  to  the  master,  or  that  usher  to  whose 
charge  he  belongs,  and  in  his  hearing  repeat  four  or  six  vocabulas  or  phrase* 
which  he  hath  not  said  before,  and  then  lay  down  his  book,  with  his  name  writ- 
ten in  it  in  a  place  appointed  within  the  master's  view,  so  that  it  may  be  known 
at  once  both  how  many  and  who  are  out  of  doors,  and  how  long  they  tarry 
abroad.  At  their  coming  in,  they  should  again  repeat  the  like  number  of  vo- 
cabulas and  phrases  as  they  did  at  their  going  forth. 

The  master  would  do  well  now  and  then  to  send  a  private  spy,  who  may 
truly  observe  and  certify  him  how  every  scholar  spendeth  his  time  abroad,  and 
if  any  be  found  to  go  forth  upon  no  occasion  or  to  truant  it  without  doors,  let 
him  be  censured  or  reproved  according  to' his  demerits. 

2.  The  granting  of  a  playday  is  to  be*  referred  wholly  to  the  discretion  of 
the  master,  who  must  in  this  be  as  fearful  to  work  his  scholars'  hindrance 
and  the  school's  discredit,  as  willing  by  such  a  courtesy  .to  gratify  his  deserving 
friends ;  who,  if  they  be  any  whit  reasonable,  will  be  easily  satisfied  with  a  just 
excuse  of  denial ;  but  if  they  be  unreasonably  importunate,  they  ought  to  be 

.Berved  with  as  unreasonable  a  nay-say;  so  that  playdays  should  be  rarely 
granted,  except  to  such  as  may  seem  to  claim  mora  than  ordinary  interest  in 
the  school,  and  to  whom  the  master  is  bound  to  show  his  due  respects,'  espe* 
tially  before  his  scholars. 

In  places  of  great  resort,  and  where  often  solicitation  is  made  for  play  (espe- 
cially by  mothers  who  come  to  visit  their  children  which  are  tabled  at  school,) 
it  were  good  that  a  portion  of  an  afternoon  were  designed  constantly  before- 
hand, on  which  (in  case  any  suit  should  be  made)  the  scholars  might  have  leave 
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to  play;  but  if  not,  that  they  be  held  to  their  books.  Yet  if  there  hath  not  a 
playday  been  granted,  nor  a  holyday  intervened  for  some  weeks  together,  the 
master  may  of  himself  propound  to  his  scholars  that  in  case  they  perform  all 
their  tasks  very  well  and  orderly,  so  as  to  dispatch  them  by  such  an  hour  on 
such  a  day,  they  shall  play  the  remainder  thereof  and  then  (as  at  other  times 
also  when  a  playday  is  intended)  one  of  the  upper  form  (at  least)  should  make 
a  petitioning  oration  to  the  master  or  them  that  come  to  crave  play ;  and  an- . 
other,  a  congratulatory  speech,  after  leave  is  obtained. . 

Where  both.  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  in  the  afternoon  are  half  holydays,  I 
think  Tuesdays  the  fittest  on  which  to  grant'  play ;  in  other  places,  Thursdays 
may  seem  the  best  But  this  I  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  master,  who 
knoweth  what  is  most  convenient  for  his  own  school. 

Now  in  granting  a  playday  these  directions  may  be  useful : 

1.  That  there  be  never  more  than  one  playday  granted  in  one  week,  and  that 
only  when  there  is  no  holyday  in  that  week,  and  when  the  weather  also  is 
clear  and  open,  and  the  ground  somewhat  dry.. 

2.  That  no  play  be  granted  till  one  o'clock  (at  the  soonest)  when  all  the 
scholars  are  met  and- orations  have  been  said. 

3.  That  all  the  scholars  be  dismissed  orderly  into  some  close  (or  other  place 
appointed  for  such  a  purpose)  near  the  school,  where  they  may  play  together, 
and  use  such  honest  and  harmless  recreations  as  may  moderately  exercise  their 
bodies  and  not  at  all  endanger  their  health. 

And  because  some  boys  are  apt  to  sneak  home,  or  straggle  from  the  rest  of 
their  fellowB  out  of  the  bounds  prescribed  them  to  play  in,  you  may  do  well  to 
give  order  to  him  that  hath  the  bill  of  all  the  names,  to  call  it  over  at  any  time 
amid  their  sport,  and  to  take  notice  of  all  such  as  have  absented  themselves, 
and  to  give  you  an  account  of  them  when  they  return  into  the  school,  which 
should  be  upon  playdays  before  five  o'clock,  that  'they  may  bless  God  for  his 
provident  hand  over  them  that  day,  and  so  go  home.  And  that  the  master  may 
sometimes  see  into  various  dispositions  of  children,  which  doth  freely  discover 
itself  by  theitfxunpany  and  behavior  at  play,  he  may  now  and  then  take  occa- 
sion to  walk  at  a  distance  from  them,  or  (if  he  come  nearer)  to  stand  out  of  their 
sight,  so  that  he  may  behold  them  in  the  throng  of  their  recreations  and  observe 
their  gestures  and  words,  which  if  in  any  thing  they  be  not  as  beoometh  them, 
he  may  afterwards  admonish  them  in  private  to  behave  or  speak  otherwise. 

But  an  especial  care  must  be  taken  and  a  charge  accordingly  often  given,  that 
your  scholars  do  at  no  time  play  with  any  but  their  own  school-Mows  or  other 
ingenuous  children  about  home,  which  their  parents  or  friends  know,  and  whom 
they  are  willing  should  be  admitted  into  their  company;  for  besides  the  evil 
which  may  be  contracted  by  learning  corrupt  discourse  and  imitating  them  in 
many  shrewd  turns,  boys  that  are  under  little  or  no  command  will  be  very  subject . 
to  brabble  and  fight  with  scholars,  and  the  rather  because  they  know  the  master 
will  not  allow  bis  scholars  at  all  to  quarrel,  and  if  they  can  do  them  any  maim, 
they  will  attempt  it,  that  the  master  may  have  occasion  to  call  them  to  account 
for  it  80  perverse  is  our  corrupt  nature  (especially)  where  education  hath  no 
sway. 

IV. — Of  Admission  of  Scholars;  of  Election  of  Forme;  and  of  scholars'  orderly 
sitting  and  demeanor  in  (heir  seats  when  (hey  are  at  school 

1.  No  children  should  (as  I  have  formerly  said)  be  admitted  into  a  grammar 
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school  but  such  as  can  readily  read  English  and  write  a  legible  hand,  or  at  least 
be  willing  to  learn  to  write,  and  to  proceed  in  learning  Latin,  And  it  is  there- 
fore best  to  try,  in  the  presence  of  their  parents  or  friends  that  bring  them,  what 
they  can  do,  by  causing  them  to  read  or  write  (if  they  can)  before  them,  that 
themselves  may  be  judges  of  their  present  strength  or  weakness,  and  expect 
proficiency  from  them  according  as  they  see  their  capacity,  not  hastening  them 
on  too  fast  and  rating  at  them  daily,'  because  (perhaps)  in  their  judgment  they 
do  not  learn  so  well  as  their  neighbors'  children. 

The  best  is  to  admit  of  young  beginners  only  once  every  year,  and  then  to 
take  in  all  that  can  be  gotten  from  the  petty  schools,  for  company  will  encourage 
children  to  adventure  upon  an  untried  course  of  learning,  seeing  the  more  the 
merrier;  and  any  discreet  parent  will  be  easily  persuaded  to  forbear  his  son  a 
while  when  he  considereth  that  it  will  be  more  for  his  profiting  to  have  company 
along  with  him  as  he  learneth,  and  he  may  be  daily  bettered  in  reading  English, 
and  forwarded  by  learning  to  write,  before  he  come  from  the  petty  school. 

The  fittest  season  of  the  year  for  such  a  general  admission  of  little  ones  into 
the  grammar  school,  doth  seem  to  be  about  Easter ;  partly  because  the  higher 
boys  are  usually  then  disposed  of  to  trades  or  the  universities,  and  partly  be- 
cause most  children  are  then  removed  from  one  school  to  another,  as  having  the 
summer  coming  on  for  their  encouragement. 

When  you  have  thus  admitted  a  company  of  boys  together,  you  may  let  those 
who  can  read  best  obtain  the  higher  places,  till  they  come  to  get  the  rudiments 
of  Latin  without  book,  and  then  you  may  rank  them  into  a  form.    Because, 

2.  It  is  a  main  help  to  the  master  and  a  furtherance  to  all  the  scholars,  that 
the  whole  school  be  reduced  into  forms,  and  those  also  as  few  as  may  be,  re- 
specting the  different  years  and.  capacity  of  each  scholar.  And  if  there  were 
six  hundred  scholars  or  more  in  a  school,  they  might  all  fitly  be  ranked  into  six 
forms,  by  putting  those  of  equal  age  and  abilities  together,  and  the  toil  in  bear- 
ing parts  or  lessons,  and  perusing  exercises,  (as  I  will  show  anon)  would  not  be 
much  more  with  a  hundred  orderly  placed  and  well  behaved  in  a  room  to  them- 
selves apart,  than  with  three  or  four  single-boys  in  several  employments.  Not 
only  because  the  master  or  ushers  do  thus  at  once  impart  themselves  to  ail  alike, 
and  may  bestow  more  time  amongst  them  in  examining  any  task ;  but  also  be- 
cause by  this  means  emulation  (as  a  main  quickener  of  diligence)  will  be 
wrought  amongst  them,  insomuch  that  the  weakest  scholar  amongst  them  will 
be  loth  to  lag  always  behind  the  rest ;  and  there  is  none  so  stupidly  blockish 
but  by  help  of  company  will  learn  that  which  he  would  not  obtain  alone,  and  I 
have  seen  the  very  hindmost  oftentimes  help  all  his  fellows  at  a  dead  lift.  The 
teacher's  constant  care  should  be,  in  every  form,  so  to  direct  and  examine 
every  particular  boy,  so  to  help  forward  the  weakest,  that  in  every  thing  he 
doth,  he  may  understand  himself,  and  it  is  not  to  be  said  with  what  alacrity  they 
will  all  strive  to  outdo  one  another,  so  that  sometimes  he  that  cometh  behind 
all  the  rest  will  be  as  fit  to  make  a  leader  of  the  form  as  those  that  are  the  fore- 
most in  it 

To  provoke  them  all  therefore  to  emulation,  and  that  none  may  complain  or 
think  himself  injured  by  being  left  behind,  use  constantly  once  at  the  end 
of  a  month,  and  when  all  your  scholars  are  together,  to  make  a  free  new 
choice  in  every  form,  after  this  manner: 

1.  Let  every  scholar  in  the  form  give  his  own  voice  concerning  which  boy  he 
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thinketh  to  be  the  best  proficient,  and  aWest  for  the  present  to  lead  the  com- 
pany; and  having  set  him  aside,  let  them  all  pass  their  voices  again  concerning 
whom  they  judge  fittest  to  stand  the  next  to  him. 

3.  Then  set  these  two  opposite  one  to  another,  so  that  the  better  scholar  may 
take  the  leading  of  the  upper  side,  on  your  right  band,  and  the  other  the  leading 
of  the  lower  side  on  your  left  hand. 

3.  And  that  there  may  not  be  much  inequality  in  the  sides,  let  the  lower 
leader  have  the  first  call,  and  liberty  to  take  what  boy  he  thinketh  the  strongest 
out  of  all  the  rest,  and  then  let  the  higher  leader  have  the  next  call,  and  liberty 
to  take  whom  he  liketh ;  and  so  let  them  proceed  to  call  by  course  till  they 
have  (like  ball  players)  ranked  all  their  fellows  to  their  sides,  and  so  strongly 
and  evenly  set  themselves  in  a  posture  one  side  against  another,  that  it  may  be 
hard  for  any  one  to  judge  which  is  the  stronger. 

By  thus  choosing  amongst  themselves,  they  will  all  be  so  well  pleased,  that 
the  master  shall  never  be  blamed  for  endeavoring  to  prefer  one  boy  before  an- 
other, or  keeping  any  back  that  would  seem  to  go  faster  than  his  fellows  at  his 
book.  And  indeed  I  have  sometimes  admired  to  observe  the  impartiality  and 
judgment  of  children  in  placing  one  another  according  to  their  abilities  and 
parts,  waiving  all  other  by-respects  bj  which  men  would  be  inclined  to  set  one 
higher  and  another  lower.  Yet  if  sometimes  they  seem  to  mistake  in  their 
judgment  concerning  a  boy  that  is  but  newly  come  amongst  them,  or  to  be  too 
partial  against  any  other  upon  some  general  spleen,  which  is  but  very  rare ;  the 
discreet  master  may,  after  the  election,  correct  the  error  by  giving  such  a  one  a 
place  to  his  own  liking,  which  he  may  keep  till  the  next  choice,  except  some 
of  his  inferiors  have  a  list  to  dispute  with  him  for  his  place,  and  then  he  must 
put  it  to  the  hazard,  having  a  lawful  time  given  him  to  provide  beforehand  for 
the  contest 

4.  Let  all  the  scholars  take  their  places  in  the  school  according  to  their  sev* 
eral  forms,  and  let  every  one  sit  in  his  form  in  that  order  in  which  he  was 
elected.  It  were  good  that  the  seats  were  so  equally  set  on  both  sides  of  the 
school,  that  the  higher  side  of  each  form  might  keep  the  higher  side  of  the 
school,  I  mean  that  on  the  master's  right  hand ;  and  the  lower  side  of  the  form 
the  lower  side  of  the  school,  which  is  that  on  the  roaster's  left  hand.  However, 
let  the  upper  side  take  always  the  upper,  and  the  lower  the  lower  seats. 

This  placing  of  scholars  in  an  opposite  manner,  side  against  side,  is  good  in 
many  respects,  as, 

1.  To  know  on  a  sudden  who  to  unruly  in  or  absent  out  of  his  place. 

2.  To  have  them  ready  paired  at  all  times  for  examinations,  disputations, 
orations,  or  the  like. 

3.  To  keep  order  in  going  in  and  out  of  their  seat*  to  say,  or  in  going  homo 
from  school,  or  the  like. 

4.  To  increase  courage  in  the  scholars,  who  are  delighted  to  let  their  friends 
see  what  place  they  keep  amongst  the  rest,  when  they  come  to  visit  then! 

As  they  sit  in  their  seats,  be  sure  to  keep  them  continually  employed,  by  pro- 
portioning every  task  to  the  time  and  their  strength,  with  respect  to  the  capacity 
of  the  weakest;  for  by  this  means  the  strongest  boys  will  have  more  leisure  to 
help  and  see  that  the  weakest  can  do  their  work,  for  which  purpose  they  should 
be  appointed  sometimes  to  sit  in  the  middle  amongst  the  rest,  that  they  may 
more  readily  be  consulted  with  and  heard  of  all.  These  should  sometimes  con* 
strue  and  sometimes  examine  over  their  lessons,  having  their  grammars  and 
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dictionaries  and  other  subsidiary  books  to  help  them,  out  of  which  they  should 
appoint  others  to  find  what  they  inquire  after ;  and  this  will  be  so  far  from  hin- 
dering their  own  progress,  that  it  will  encourage  them  to  go  faster  onward 
when  they  see  how  readily  they  can  lead  the  way  and  incite  their  fellows  to 
follow  after  them. 

When  in  getting  lessons  the  whole  form  shall  be  at  a  nonplus,  let  one  of  the 
leaders  have  recourse  to  the  master  or  ushers,  or  to  whom  they  shall  appoint 
him  to  go  for  resolution.  But  I  have  found  it  a  continual  provoking  of  scholars 
to  strive  who  should  learn  the  fastest,  to  let  both  the  sides  of  one  form,  as  they 
sit  apart,  so  to  look  to  provide  their  lessons  apart,  and  when  they  come  to  say 
parts  or  lessons,  or  to  perform  exercises,  to  bicker  one  with  another,  and  pro- 
pound those  things  to  be  resolved  in  by  their  opposites,  which  they  observe  the 
master  to  have  omitted,  and  they  think  they  can  not  telL  And  let  it  be  con- 
stantly noted  which  side  hath  the  better  all  the  week,  that  when  afterwards 
they  come  to  a  general  dispute  at  the  week's  end  for  places  or  sides,  it  may  be 
considered. 

Y. — Of  saying  Paris  and  Lessons,  and  of  perusing  translations  and  aU  other 
kinds  of  exercises. 

1.  The  best  time  for  saying  grammar  parts  or  the  like  is  the  morning,  partly 
because  the  memory  is  then  the  freshest,  and  partly  because  children  may  take 
the  opportunity  over  night  to  get  them  perfectly  at  home.  But  forasmuch  as 
vocabulas  are  more  easy  to  be  impressed  on  the  mind,  and  require  less  pains  in 
getting,  I  conceive  it  not  amiss  that  children  be  continually  exercised  in  saying 
them  for  afternoon  parts  at  one  o'clock,  before  which  hour  they  may  prepare 
themselves  aforehand  (even)  amid  their  play. 

After  parts  said,  the  master  or  his  ushers  should  immediately  give  lessons  to 
every  form,  or  appoint  a  boy  out  of  an  upper  form  to  give  lessons  to  that  which 
is  next  below  him,  in  his  hearing;  which  he  should  distinctly  construe  once  or 
twice  over,  and  note  out  all  the  words  wherein  the  most  difficulty  of  parsing 
seems  to  lie,  and  name  the  tropes  and  figures,  the  phrases  and  other  elegances 
that  are  to  be  found  (especially)  in  higher  authors. 

The  lessons  should  be  got  ready  to  be  said  against  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
and  four  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  the  scholars  should  all  come  orderly 
and  quietly  out  of  their  form,  and  taking  their  places  where  they  ought  to  stand, 
(so  as  one  side  may  be  opposite  to  another,)  they  should  all  make  their  salutes, 
and  then  say  one  after  another,  except  they  be  appointed  otherwise. 

For  sometimes  when  you  have  occasion  to  make  more  hasty  dispatch  with  a 
form,  you  may  cause  any  one  or  more  to  say  the  whole  lesson  or  by  pieces; 
but  be  sure  that  they  all  come  very  well  provided,  and  that  every  one  be  intent 
upon  what  another  is  saying,  for  which  purpose  you  may  note  him  that  bath 
been  most  negligent  in  his  seat,  and  ask  him  ever  and  anon  what  it  was  that 
his  fellow  said  last. 

To  save  your  own  lungs  in  asking  many  questions  and  telling  rules  or  the 
like,  you  may  let  every  two  boys  examine  one  another,  and  yourself  only  help 
them  when  they  are  both  at  a  mistake. 

You  may  easily  amend  that  common  and  troublesome  fault  of  indistinct  and 
muttering  speaking,  by  calling  out  a  bold  spirited  little  boy  that  can  speak  with 
grace,  and  encouraging  him  to  give  the  other  a  higher  note  for  the  elevation  of 
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his  voice ;  for  this  will  at  last  force  the  boy  you  are  troubled  with  to  speak 
louder  and  with  a  .better  grace,  and  to  strive  to  pronounce  his  words  more  dis- 
tinctly than  the  other  did  before  him. 

After  lessons  are  ended,  you  may  let  every  one  propound  what  questions  he 
pleaseth  for  his  opposite  to  answer,  and  this  will  be  a  means  to  whet  them  on 
to  more  diligence  in  getting  them  before  they  come  to  say. 

In  the  three  lowest  forms,  or  in  others  where  all  have  the  same  translations 
or  dictates,  you  may  cause  only  him  whose  performance  you  most  doubt  of,  to 
read  what  he  hath  written  both  in  English  and  Latin,  and  help  him,  as  you  find 
his  error,  to  correct  it,  and  see  that  all  the  rest  amend  their  own  faults  accord- 
ingly. Afterwards  you  may  let  one  parse  it  both  in  English  and  Latin,  and 
order  them  all  to  write  it  over  again  fairly  in  a  paper  book  for  themselves,  and 
to  give  you  also  a  copy  of  it  neatly  written  in  a  loose  paper  every  Saturday. 
And  thus  you  shall  have  every  one  begin  to  lean  on  his  own  strength,  a  thing 
very  necessary  in  all  kinds  of  exercises,  though  they  do  the  less.  If  you  once 
take  notice  of  any  boy's  strength,  you  may  easily  judge  of  what  he  bringeth, 
whether  it  be  his  own  or  another's  doing. 

But  in  the  upper  forms,  and  where  they  have  all  several  exercises,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  you  peruse  what  every  Bcholar  hath  done.  And  for  this  work  you 
may  set  apart  Saturday  forenoons,  after  grammatical  examinations  are  ended, 
and  before  they  say  their  catechisms.  And  that  they  may  write  them  fair,  you 
should  sometimes  compare  them  with  their  copy-books  or  such  pieces  as  they 
wrote  last  at  the  writing  school.  Before  they  bring  them  to  you  to  read,  let 
them  peruse  one  another's  exercise  amongst  themselves,  and- try  what  faults 
they  can  find  in  it ;  and  as  you  read  them  over,  where  you  see  a  gross  mistake, 
explode  it;  where  you  espy  any  oversight,  note  it  with  a  dash,  that  they  may 
amend  it ;  but  where  you  see  any  fault  which  is  beyond  their  power  to  avoid  or 
remedy,  do  you  mildly  correct  it  for  them,  and  advise  them  to  observe  it  for  the 
future.  However,  forget  not  to  commend  him  most  that  bath  done  the  best, 
and  for  his  encouragement  to  make  him  read  over  his  exercise  aloud,  that  others 
may  hear  it,  and  then  to  hang  it  up  in  an  eminent  place,  that  they  may  imitate 
it ;  and  if  any  one  can  afterwards  outdo  it,  let  his  exercise  be  hanged  up  in  its 
stead.  But  if  any  one  hath  lazily  performed  his  exercise,  so  that  it  be  worse 
than  all  the  rest,  let  it  be  cut  in  the  fashion  of  a  leg,  and  be  hanged  up  by  the 
heel  till  he  make  a  better,  and  deserve  that  that  may  be  taken  down.  It  is  not 
amiss  also,  to  stir  them  up  to  more  diligence,  to  have  a  common  paper  book 
wherein  the  names  of  all  in  every  form  that  have  optimi  andpessimi  performed 
their  weekly  exercises  may  be  written,  and  that  the  one  may  have  the  privilege 
to  beg  a  playday  once  a  month  or  to  obtain  pardon  for  some  of  his  fellows,  and 
the  other  may  be  confined  to  some  task  when  a  playday  is  granted. 

VI. — Of  weekly  Repetitions.    Of  Grammatical  Examination  and  Disputations. 

Of  collecting  phrases  and  gathering  into  commonplace-books.  Of  pronouncing 
orations  and  declamations. 

.  I  have  not  in  either  of  the  foregoing  treatises  made  mention  of  any  thing  to 
be  done  on  Fridays,  because  that  day  is  commonly  spent  in  most  schools  in  re- 
peating what  hath  been  learned  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  week ;  which 
custom,  because  it  is  a  means  to  confirm  children's  memories  in  what  they  learn, 
I  willingly  conform  unto. 
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After  chapters  therefore'  read  in  a  morning,  let  them  repeat  their  wonted  parts 
and  afterwards  their  lessons,  all  which  they  will  be  able  to  say  together  out  of 
their  several  authors,  so  that  some  be  made  to  repeat  out  of  one  book  and  some 
out  of  another. 

For  if  due  care  be  but  had  aforehand  that  scholars  be  very  ready  and  perfect 
in  their  daily  tasks,  it  will  take  away  all  toil  and  timorousness  which  usually 
attend  these  repetitions,  and  make  that  this  day  will  become  the  veriest  play- 
day  in  all  the  week;  when  boys  shall  see  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but 
what  they  can  do  already,  (at  least)  with  a  little  looking  of  it  over  on  Thursdays 
towards  evening  at  home.  What  they  have  translated  out  of  any  author  in 
prose  should  be  read  out  of  English  into  Latin,  and  what  they  learn  in  poets 
should  be  said  (as  well  as  can  be)  by  heart,  both  for  the  verse  and  the  matter's 
sake,  which  will  furnish  them  with  authorities  and  sharpen  their  invention  for 
versifying. 

After  repetitions  ended,  the  master  should  note  all  the  phrases  and  sentences, 
and  other  things  observable  in  their  lessons,  which  they  should  transcribe  into 
phrase-books  and  commonplace-books,  for  their  constant  use  in  writing  or 
speaking  or  making  exercises,  as  we  have  mentioned  already  before. 

And  because  the  most  leisure  is  gained  on  Friday  afternoons,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  about  three  o'clock  to  let  every  form  dispute  side  with  side,  one  after 
another,  after  this  manner: 

1.  Let  every  one  propound  to  his  opposite  two  or  three  questions  which  he 
thinks  most  difficult  out  of  his  week's  work,  which  if  the  other  can  not  answer 
readily  before  he  count  six,  or  ten  in  Latin,  let  him  be  captw,  and  the  questions 
he  propounded  to  his  next  fellow.  The  lowest  in  the  form  may  begin  the 
dispute,  and  so  go  on  to  the  highest  on  either  side,  who  should  keep  reckoning 
of  those  that  are  capt,  and  how  often. 

.  2.  Besides  their  week's  work,  tbey  may  try  who  can  most  perfectly  repeat 
memoritcr  a  part  of  the  grammar,  or  any  author  which  they  read,  or  who  can 
recite  the  most  vocabulas  under  one  head,  or  who  can  vary  a  phrase  the  best, 
or  imitate  any  piece  of  an  orator  or  poet. 

3.  Some  time  should  also  be  spent  in  capping  Latin  verses  amongst  the  lower 
forms,  and  Greek  verses  amongst  the  highest,  for  which  they  may  provide 
themselves  out  of  a  Gapping-book,  which  seems  to  be  made  on  purpose  by  Bar- 
tholomseus  Schonborn,  or  Onomohgicon  PoeUcwru,  made  lately  by  Mr.  Rosse, 
besides  which  they  may  contrive  a  little  book  of  their  own  wherein  to  write 
verses  alphabetically  out  of  the  best  poets. 

Let  that  side  which  appeareth  to  be  the  victor  have  the  upper  seat  in  the 
school  till  a  new  choice  be  made,  except  the  other  can  win  it  from  them  before 
and  bring  them  back  with  a  hissing  disgrace. 

Amid  these  disputes  the  master  must  have  a  great  care  to  suppress  noise  and 
tumultuous  clamor,  and  see  that  no  boy  stirs  out  of  his  appointed  place.    For 
they  are  apt  to  heighten  their  spirits  beyond  moderation  if  the  master's  discretion 
•  do  not  settle  them. 

Let  it  now  be  lawful  for  any  lower  boy  in  a  form  to  dispute  with  one  above 
him  for  his  place.  Mr.  Stockwood's  Disputations  will  be  helpful  to  the  upper 
scholars. 

Now  that  all  your  scholars  may  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  their  grammar,  so 
as  not  to  be  apt  to  forget  what  they  have  learnt  in  it,  let  them  all  be  exercised 
in  the  examination  of  a  part  of  it  every  Saturday  morning,  thus: 
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1.  Let  the  first  and  lowest  form  examine  the  two  next  aVjfte- them  out  of  tke  ,  ^  x» 
examination  of  the  Accidents,  asking  them  the  questions  as  traya/e  in  the  hook,  '  ^p 
and  causing  them  to  answer  without  book,  aud  according  to  ™  i&cci&erd*.  '  w  ,       *^ 

2.  Then  let  all  those  three  forms  run  over  the  examples  of  ww  declensions    ^/  . 
and  conjugations,  as  I  formerly  showed,  and  try  who  can  puzzle  oneNkQOttipr  fa;       ** 
declining  any  hard  noun  or  conjugating  and  forming  any  verb,  and  give  tn>  Wile.    . 

of  the  genders  of  the  one,  or  preterperfect  tense  or  supine  of  the  other.    When 
these  have  done, 

3.  Let  the  fourth  form  examine  the  two  highest  forms  in  Examinatio  Latina 
Grammatical  and  sometimes  in  ElemerUa  Rhetorices,  and  then 

4.  Let  all  these  three  forms  run  over  the  paradigms  of  the  Greek  declensions 
and  conjugationa 

5.  Afterwards  the  two  upper  forms  may  bicker  with  one  another  touching 
grammar  niceties,  either  Latin  or  Greek,  which  they  have  taken  notice  of  and 
collected  into  a  commonplace-book,  as  I  mentioned  before.  But  a  principal  care 
must  be  had  to  bring  all  your  scholars  to  a  habit  of  speaking  Latin,  and  there- 
fore a  strict  law  should  be  made  and  observed,  that  every  scholar  (especially 
after  he  hath  been  one-quarter  of  a  year  at  school)  should  either  learn  to  speak 
in  Latin  or  be  forced  to  bold  his  tongue.  And  to  help  the  little  ones  in  so  doing, 
besides  those  Phrasiuncula  at  the  end  of  the  Grounds  of  Grammar,  they  should 
have  Formula  loquendi  quotidiance,  such  expressions  as  are  every  day  used  (es- 
pecially about  the  school)  written  down  in  a  little  book,  that  they  may  get  them 
by  heart  at  by-times.  As  for  the  other  boys,  they  will  be  better  guided  how  to 
speak  by  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  constant  use  and  imitation  of  approved 
authors.  I  conceive  the  penury  of  proper  words  and  good  phrase  with  many 
teachers,  is  a  main  reason  why  children  are  not  as  well  trained  up  to  speak 
Latin  in  England  as  they  are  in  many  places  beyond  seas,  and  the  ready  and 
frequent  use  of  their  mother  tongue  causeth  that  they  are  hardly  reclaimed  from 
it  to  make  use  of  another  language.  Whereas  if  whilst  they  are  at  the  school, 
they  might  hear  little  or  no  English  spoken,  nor  be  suffered  to  speak  it,  they 
would  quickly  conform  themselves  to  discourse  in  Latin;  as  I  have  known 
French  boys  that  understood  not  a  word  in  English,  to  be  able  in  two  or  three 
months  to  talk  it  as  readily  as  they  that  were  English  born.  Only  at  the  first 
one  must  wink  at  their  improprieties  and  harshness  in  the  pronunciation  of  some 
words  and  phrases,  and  take  their  meaning  by  what  they  speak,  and  after  a 
while  by  custom  and  imitation  of  others,  they  will  speak  in  Latin  as  properly 
as  the  best,  especially  after  they  have  gained  the  knowledge  of  grammar,  and 
accustomed  themselves  to  observe  the  style  of  Latin  authors. 

No  day  in  the  week  should  pass  on  which  some  declamation,  oration  or  theme 
should  not  be  pronounced,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  school  be 
broken  up,  and  after  lessons  are  all  ended  in  the  forention ;  that  by  assiduity  in 
these  exercises,  the  scholars  may  be  emboldened  to  perform  them  with  grace 
before  whomsoever,  and  upon  occasion  of  any  solemnity  or  coming  of  friends 
into  the  school.  There  should  be  two  standing  desks  set  opposite  in  the  midst 
of  the  school,  for  Soys  to  stand  at  when  they  pronounce. 

VIL — Of  exercising  scholars  in  the  Scriptures.     Of  using  daily  prayers  and 
singing  psalms.     Of  taking  notes  at  sermons,  and  examination  after  sermons. 
1.  Besides  that  course  which  we  have  prescribed  before  to  every  form,  of 
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reading  part  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  chapter  before  parts,  it  is  necessary  for  chil- 
dren's more  profiting  in  the  Scriptures  to  cause  that  an  English  chapter  be 
read  every  morning  at  the  beginning,  and  every  night  at  the  giving  over  teach- 
ing. And  in  this  every  boy  throughout  the  school  should  take  his  turn,  that  it 
may  be  known  how  perfect  he  is  in  reading  English  readily  and  distinctly.  Let 
him  that  is  to  read  take  his  place  at  a  desk  in  the  middle  of  the  school,  and  be 
sure  he  speak  aloud,  and  let  every  one  reverently  attend  to  what  is  read,  the 
lower  boys  looking  upon  their  English  and  the  higher  upon  their  Latin  Bibles. 
Those  also  that  are  able  to  make  use  of  the  Septuaginl  in  Greek,  may  do  well 
to  procure  them  to  look  upon,  especially  seeing  they  are  now  to  be  had  at  a  far 
cheaper  rate  than  formerly,  being  but  lately  printed.  When  the  chapter  is 
ended,  you  may  demand  of  one  in  each  form  what  he  observed,  and  let  any  one 
that  is  disposed  take  the  liberty  to  ask  his  opposite  a  question  or  two  con- 
cerning some  passage  in  it.  Mr.  Paget's  History  of  the  Bible  will  assist  them 
herein,  so  they  look  upon  it  before  the  chapter  be  read ;  you  yourself  may  do 
well  sometimes  to  tell  them  what  things  are  most  remarkable  in  that  present 
chapter.  The  scholars  of  the  upper  forms  may  do  well  to  carry  Memorialt  Bib- 
licum  constantly  in  their  pocket,  by  which  they  may  be  put  in  mind  at  all  times 
what  passages  they  may  find  in  any  chapter. 

2.  After  the  chapter  is  ended,  they  may  sing  the  first,  threescore  and  second, 
the  hundredth,  or  hundred  and  thirteenth  Psalm  in  Latin  out  of  a  little  book 
formerly  printed  at  Oxford,  which  one  of  the  head  scholars  should  distinctly 
read  unto  them. 

3.  When  the  psalm  is  done,  the  same  scholar  should  repeat  those  admonitions 
at  the  end  of  NowePs  Catechism,  and  then  the  whole  school  should  rehearse 
those  hymns  which  are  there,  the  higher  side  of  the  school  saying  one  verse,  and 
the  lower  the  next,  aliernatum  et  conjunctis  vocibus;  and  at  last  conclude  with 
one  of  those  prayers  for  a  blessing  upon  your  endeavors. 

These  prayers  and  psalms  would  be  all  written  together  both  in  English  and 
Latin  in  a  little  book,  which  would  be  necessary  to  be  kept  in  the  school,  for 
continual  and  daily  use. 

Some  course  should  be  taken  that  the  master  may  have  notice  what  scholars 
omit  the  reading  of  a  chapter  at  home  every  night  after  supper ;  but  for  this 
pious  exercise  (I  hope)  every  Christian  parent  will  be  ready  to  call  upon  and 
encourage  their  own  children,  or  others  that  are  under  their  charge  as  tablers. 

Now  that  the  good  schoolmaster  may  more  fully  discharge  his  duty  towards 
God  and  his  Church,  (who  have  both  intrusted  him  with  the  education  of  their 
children,)  to  nurture  and  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  it  were  expe- 
dient, if  a  course  could  be  taken,  that  he  might  meet  them  all  at  the  school 
every  Lord's  day  in  the  morning,  about  an  hour  before  church  time,  where  he 
may  take  the  opportunity  to  instruct  them  in  catechetical  doctrines,  according 
to  what  he  may  read  in  many  excellent  books  that  are  as  expositions  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  not  wile  it  in  a 
tedious,  un methodized  discourse  concerning  things  unnecessary  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  and  unmeet  for  children  to  be  puzzled  with.  And  after  a  psalm  sung, 
and  a  prayer  said,  h»  may  see  them  go  all  before  him  orderly  by  two  and  two 
to  the  church,  where  it  is  requisite  that  they  should  have  a  convenient  place 
appointed  to  sit  in  together  by  themselves,  and  all  within  the  master's  view. 
This  would  be  an  especial  means  to  prevent  that  unreverent  behaviour  in  the 
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church  which  is  too  usual  amongst  scholars,  when  they  are  glad  to  wander  into 
by-comers  to  sit  down  to  rest  (or  rather  chat)  in,  or  are  ever  and  anon  molested 
with  quarrelsome  lads  or  unmannerly  fellows,  that  are  apt  to  disquiet  them  and 
thrust  them  out  of  their  places.  I  have  heretofore  observed  how  the  ninth 
canon  of  our  Church  religiously  enjoins  every  schoolmaster  to  see  his  scholars 
quietly  and  soberly  behave  themselves  in  the  church,  and  examine  them  at 
times  convenient  after  their  return,  what  they  have  borne  away  of  any  sermon, 
which  he  can  not  well  do  except  he  have  them  all  confined  to  one  place,  where 
himself  *w»y  sit  near  them. 

After  church  time  ended  in  the  afternoon,  the  master  may  do  well  to  see  all 
his  scholars  go  before  him  in  like  order  to  the  school,  where  he  should  examine 
them,  what  they  have  heard  or  written  at  the  sermon.  Now  in  repeating 
sermons  this  course  may  be  taken : 

1.  Let  every  one  of  the  lower  scholars  repeat  the  text,  or  a  proof)  or  some 
little  pious  sentence  which  was  then  delivered.  And  these  he  should  get  either 
by  his  own  attention  at  the  church,  or  by  the  help  of  his  fellows  afterwards. 
For  there  should  be  no  stir  made  in  the  church,  upon  pretense  of  getting  notes 
there. 

2.  Those  in  the  four  middlemost  forms  should  mind  to  write  the  text,  doc- 
trines, reasons,  uses,  motives,  and  directions,  with  the  quotations  of  Scripture 
places,  as  they  are  best  able. 

3.  Those  in  the  highest  form  should  strive  to  write  as  much  and  in  as  good 
order  as  possibly  may  be,  yourself  now  and  then  hinting  to  them  some  direction 
what  method  they  should  observe  in  writing  sermons,  and  that  may  digest  what 
they  have  written  into  that  order  wherein  they  heard  it  delivered.  Let  them 
have  a  little  time  of  respite  amongst  themselves,  to  compare  their  notes  one 
with  another,  and  to  supply  their  defects  and  amend  what  they  have  mistaken. 
Then 

4.  You  may  first  cause  one  of  your  higher  scholars  to  read  distinctly  what  he 
hath  written,  and  afterwards  two  or  three  of  other  forms,  whom  you  please  to 
pick  out ;  and  last  of  all,  let  every  one  of  the  lowest  form  tell  you  what  he  hath 
observed  of  the  sermon. 

These  things  being  orderly  done,  you  may  enlarge  a  little  upon  what  point 
you  think  most  necessary  for  them  to  remember  and  practice,  and  conclude  this 
holy  day's  exercise  with  the  singing  of  a  psalm  and  devout  prayers,  and  charging 
your  scholars  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  time  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  such 
religious  books  as  tend  to  their  farther  profiting  in  Christian  piety,  you  may 
comfortably  dismiss  them  to  their  several  homes,  and  expect  God's  blessing 
upon  your  endeavors  for  the  week  following. 

Till. — Of  the  Monitor* 8  BiU;  and  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  Grammar 
School 

That  no  disorder  or  vice  committed  either  at  school,  church,  or  elsewhere, 
may  pass  unnoted  by  the  master,  he  may  cause  his  scholars  in  the  two  upper 
forms  to  play  the  monitor  in  their  weekly  turns,  from  Friday  to  Friday. 

They  may  make  one  bill  to  serve  for  all  the  week,  proportionable  to  the 
number  of  scholars  of  every  form,  after  this  manner:  [e.  g.,  First  Form.] 
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Xovemb.  1659. 

F. 

S. 

& 

1      * 

T. 

W. 

Th. 

1. 

G.C. 
J.  0. 
T.  P. 

• 

• 

" 

Wherein  70a  see  the  letters  above  denoting  the  days  of  the  week,  the  lettere 
on  the  side  show  the  place  where  every  scholar's  name  should  be  written,  and 
the  pricks  within  the  lines,  how  every  default  may  easily  be  marked  with  a  pin 
or  a  pen.    So  that, 

1.  This  bill  may  serve  as  a  catalogue  to  be  called  over  every  day  at  school 
hours  to  know  who  are  absent,  and  may  save  a  deal  of  trouble  in  making  little 
notes  of  scholars'  frequent  misdemeanors. 

2.  If  you  cause  every  bill  to  be  dated,  and  keep  them  by  you,  you  may  know 
at  any  time  who  is  the  shrewdest  or  most  orderly  boy  amongst  the  rest,  and 
give  public  notice  accordingly,  that  the  one  may  be  admonished  to  amend  his 
manners,  and  the  other  encouraged  to  go  on  in  well  doing. 

3.  Besides,  it  will  work  the  greater  awe  among  all  the  scholars,  when  they 
shall  know  that  every  fault  they  commit  whilst  they  are  at  the  school  will  be 
upon  record,  though  the  master  doth  never  punish  it 

4.  You  shall  find  it  a  means  of  much  ease  to  yourself  when  you  shall  need 
only  to  bid  the  monitor  take  notice  of  a  neglect  or  fault  committed,  and  let  it  so 
remain  till  some  fitter  opportunity  or  just  occasion  invite  or  (rather)  enforce  you 
to  call  to  a  reckoning. 

6.  For  when  you  perceive  any  general  disorder,  or  some  gross  thing  is  done 
which  ought  not  to  escape  correction,  you  may  call  for  the  bill,  and  then  censure 
those  only  for  example  whom  you  find  to  be  most  often  and  notoriously  peccant, 
suffering  the  rest  (that  you  called  forth)  to  escape  with  an  admonition  to  beware 
for  the  future. 

Thus  you  shall  gain  your  scholars'  affections  when  they  shall  see  you  unwil- 
ling to  punish  any  without  great  cause,  and  avoid  that  common  outcry  which  is 
wont  to  be  made  against  a  schoolmaster,  upon  report  of  a  multitude  of  boys 
being  whipped  at  once. 

6.  So  many  marks  as  are  found  upon  any  boy's  name  may  be  said  to  deserve 
so  many  jerks ;  but  herein  much  discretion  is  to  be  used,  that  you  seem  not  too 
severe  nor  prove  too  partial.  You  may  sometimes  tell  your  scholars  what  faults 
deserve  more  or  fewer  marks,  as  idleness  one,  wandering  forth  one,  fighting 
three,  swearing  four,  or  the  like ;  which  are  to  be  noted  in  the  bill  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  faults  themselves. 

He  that  is  public  monitor  in  one  of  the  two  highest  forms  may  appoint  two 
private  monitors  to  himself  in  every  other  form,  who  may  give  him  secret  in- 
formation of  every  misdemeanor  committed  in  any  place ;  and  this  will  be  an 
especial  means  to  keep  all  in  very  good  order,  with  seldom  and  moderate  cor- 
rection, a  thing  to  be  desired  by  every  schoolmaster  for  his  own  ease  and  his 
scholars'  better  encouragement. 

Those  scholars  in  every  form  which  are  indeed  the  most  studious  and  diligent 
in  their  tasks  and  constantly  observant  to  keep  good  order,  should  often  be  com- 
mended to  their  fellows  as  patterns  for  them  to  imitate;  and  when  any  one  hath 
performed  any  task  or  exercise  better  than  ordinary,  he  should  receive  some 
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small  gift  at  his  roaster's  hand,  as  a  new  penknife  or  a  paper  book,  or  the  like 
signal  testimony  of  the  master's  approbation  of  what  he  hath  done.  Those 
parents  which  are  of  more  ability  may  do  well  to  allow  the  master  a  small  sum 
of  money  to  reward  their  sons'  diligence  now  and  then,  and  to  excite  them  to 
.  the  better  performance  of  their  tasks  and  exorcises,  which  will  invite  them  to 
go  faster  on  in  learning  than  a  rod  can  drive  them. 

As  for  inflicting  punishments  even  upon  the  meanest  and  worst  of  children, 
It  should  ever  be  the  most  unwilling  piece  of  work  that  a  master  can  take  in 
hand;  and  therefore~%e  should  not  be  hasty  to  punish  any  fault  whereof  the 
scholar  hath  not  been  premonished,  except  it  be  such  a  notorious  crime  as  a  boy 
can  not  but  know  beforehand  that  he  ought  not  to  have  done  it  As  for  the 
ferula,  I  wish  (and  as  I  have  already  done)  for  many  reasons,  which  it  is  need- 
less to  commit  to  paper,  that  it  might  be  utterly  banished  out  of  all  schools.  A 
good  sharp  birchen  rod.  and  free  from  knots,  (for  willow  wands  are  insufferable, 
and  fitter  for  a  bedlam  than  a  school)  as  it  will  break  no  bones  nor  endanger 
any  limbs,  so  it  will  be  sufficient  wherewith  to  correct  those  that  shall  deserve 
it  in  the  lower  forms,  and  for  the  higher  scholars  that  will  not  behave  as  they 
ought  to  do  without  blows,  a  good  switch  about  their  shoulders  would  (in  Quin- 
tilian's  judgment)  seem  fitter  than  a  rod  elsewhere ;  and  his  reason  is  so  mod- 
estly agreeable  to  nature,  that  as  I  am  loth  to  mention  it,  so  I  wonder  that  it 
hath  not  more  prevailed  with  many  discreet  schoolmasters,  who  (I  persuade 
myself)  have  often  read  it,  and  can  not  but  approve  of  it  as  most  Christian,  how- 
ever it  dropped  from  a  heathen's  pen.  But  Nobilis  equus  umbra  virga  regtiur. 
Ingenuous  and  towardly  scholars  will  not  need  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  rod. 
And  towards  others  that  seem  to  extort  a  rod  from  the  master  whether  he  will 
or  not,  and  (as  I  may  say)  will  enforce  him  to  fight,  he  should  generally  use  such 
clemency  in  his  hand  as  not  to  exceed  three  lashes,  in  the  laying  on  of  which 
he  may  contribute  more  or  less  weight,  with  respect  to  the  demerits  of  the  fault 
But  of  this  he  should  always  make  sure,  that  he  never  let  the  offender  go  from 
him  with  a  stubborn  look  or  a  stomachful  gesture,  much  less  with  a  squealing 
outcry  or  muttering  to  himself;  all  which  may  be  easily  taken  off  with  another* 
smart  jerk  or  two ;  but  you  should  rather  let  him  stand  aside  a  little,  and  see 
how  his  stomach  will  settle. 

That  a  boy  may  at  once  know  you  dare  adventure  to  whip  him,  and  withal 
how  little  you  delight  in  his  skin,  you  may  at  some  time  when  he  hath  cause  to 
think  that  be  hath  well  deserved  a  whipping,  and  when  you  have  him  ready 
for  the  rod,  pass  him  over  with  an  admonition  to  beware  another  time ;  and  if 
he  again  be  peccant  in  the  same  kind,  you  may  give  him  more  cause  at  present 
to  remember  both  his  faults  together,  and  for  the  future  to  avoid  them. 

This  even  and  indifferent  carriage  in  rewards  and  punishments  will  make 
those  scholars  that  have  any  ingenuity  in  them,  less  willing  to  offend,  and  in- 
cline the  rest  to  behave  more  dutifully,  because  they  see  their  master  bear  such 
a  loving  mind  towards  them  all,  and  to  be  sharp  in  punishing  none  but  those 
that  know  they  well  deserved  what  blows  they  had. 

As  for  those  boys  that  do  slight  good  order,  and  are  apt  to  stir  up  others  to 
reject  them  (which  are  usually  those  of  bigger  stature)  that  perhaps  have  not 
been  acquainted  with  your  teaching  or  government,  or  know  they  shall  shortly 
remove  from  under  your  command,  or  those  that  without  any  cause  love  to 
truant  it  abroad,  or  by  other  licentious  demeanor  bring  disgrace  to  your  school 
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or  offer  any  affront  to  yourself,  I  conceive  your  best  way  is  (at  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity) to  send  for  their  parents  or  friends,  with  one  or  two  judicious  neighbors 
to  be  by  (where  there  are  no  governors  of  the  school)  and  let  them  justly  know 
the  fault,  and  adjudge  what  punishment  such  a  boy  deserveth ;  but  if  the 
parents  be  unwilling  to  have  him  corrected  for  his  peremptory  disorders,  choose  • 
rather  to  send  him  home  with  them  than  retain  him  any  longer,  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  school  or  your  own  unquiet.  This  you  shall  find  as  an  especial 
remedy  to  prevent  such  clamorous  outcries  of  supposed  tyranny,  when  every 
jerk  that  is  given  to  a  notorious  unhappy  boy  for  his  insolent  misbehavior  shall 
chance  to  be  multiplied  in  the  relating,  (like  Scoggina*  crows,)  from  three  to 
thirty ;  which  base  obloquy  and  misreport,  what  hindrance  it  bringeth  to  the 
flourishing  of  a  school,  and  what  unseemly  disgrace  to  a  worthy  master,  I  need 
not  mention. 

But  because  such  boys  as  these  sometimes  are  apt  to  take  it  as  an  argument 
of  the  master's  pusillanimity  thus  to  send  for  their  parents,  who  generally  do 
not  love  to  hear  of  their  children's  faults,  the  master  may  take  an  occasion, 
where  he  sees  admonitions  will  not  prevail,  to  watch  them  more  strictly  at 
every  turn,  and  having  found  them  to  have  committed  some  gross  enormity,  to 
chastise  them  more  smartly  than  ordinarily,  yet  so  as  to  show  no  rigor.  And 
if  after  that  he  perceive  them  willfully  to  rush  into  the  same  acts  of  lewdness, 
let  him  fairly  turn  them  out  of  his  school,  and  signify  the  cause  to  their  friends; 
at  whose  entreaties  he  should  never  take  them  again,  except  they  will  engage 
to  forfeit  a  sum  of  money  to  be  bestowed  in  public  books,  in  case  they  offend  in 
that  nature  again. 

As  for  the  lesser  sort  of  children,  that  are  apt  to  reiterate  the  same  fault  too 
often,  for  which  they  have  sometimes  been  already  corrected,  your  surest  way 
to  recluim  them  is,  after  you  have  once  given  them  warning,  to  whip  them  for  a 
fault,  and  if  that  will  do  no  good,  to  double  your  strokes  the  second  time ;  but 
if  a  third  time  they  come  under  the  rod  and  beg  heartily  for  pardon,  (as  com- 
monly then  they  will  do,  fearing  lest  their  punishment  should  be  tripled,)  you 
should  not  let  them  pass,  except  they  can  procure  two  of  your  more  orderly 
boys,  or  one  that  is  in  your  favor  for  his  constant  well-doing,  to  give  their  words 
for  them,  and  to  engage  to  be  whipped  for  them  if  ever  they  do  the  like.  If 
you  see  they  get  sureties  to  your  liking,  you  may  let  them  escape  so ;  but  if 
they  can  not,  you  may  adventure  to  take  their  own  single  words ;  and  the  care 
of  their  sureties,  and  fear  to  displease  you  again,  will  so  work  upon  them  that 
they  will  seldom  or  never  do  the  like  afterwards. 

Such  faults  as  are  viciously  enormous  are  to  be  duly  punished  with  a  rod, 
according  as  the  obliquity  of  the  will  appeareth  in  them  more  or  less ;  as  for 
such  as  are  committed  for  want  of  understanding,  they  are  to  be  remedied  by 
due  instruction,  but  those  that  seem  to  offend  through  laziness  and  careless 
neglect  should  be  abridged  of  desired  liberty  when  others  have  leave  to  play. 
The  shutting  of  children  up  for  a  while  in  a  dark  room,  and  depriving  them  of 
a  meal's  meat,  or  the  like,  (which  are  used  in  some  tabling  schools)  as  they  are 
not  of  good  report,  so  they  can  not  be  commendably  or  conveniently  used  in 
our  greater  schools. 

But  these  things  I  leave  to  the  discretion  of  every  prudent  master,  who  is 
able  to  judge  of  every  particular  action  by  its  several  circumstances,  and  to  take 
such  course  as  he  sees  best  available  for  the  orderly  management  of  his  own 
school,  especially  where  he  is  not  tied  to  any  rules  of  government. 
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IX. — Of  Scholars  writing  their  Exercises  fair,  and  of  keeping  their  hooks  hand- 
some. And  of  erecting  a  School  Library  for  the  master's  recreation  therein,  at 
vacant  hours. 

Though  the  teaching  of  children  to  write  a  fair  hand  doth  properly  belong  to 
writing-masters,  as  professors  of  that  art,  yet  the  care  of  seeing  that  all  they 
write  in  paper  books  and  loose  papers  by  way  of  exercises  be  neatly  done,  doth 
pertain  to  every  schoolmaster ;  and  therefore  we  shall  here  touch  a  little  con- 
cerning that,  and  also  show  what  heed  is  to  be  taken  about  keeping  their  books. 

The  usual  way  for  scholars  learning  to  write  at  the  country  grammar-schools, 
is  to  entertain  an  honest  and  skillful  penman,  that  he  may  constantly  come  and 
continue  with  them  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  together  every  year,  in  which 
time  commonly  every  one  may  learn  to  write  legibly.  The  best  season  for  such 
a  man's  coming  is  about  May-day,  partly  because  the  days  are  then  pretty  long, 
and  partly  because  it  will  be  requisite  for  such  as  are  then  getting  their  gram- 
mar rudiments,  to  learn  to  write  before  they  come  to  translations.  The  parents 
of  all  other  children  should  be  advised  to  let  them  take  that  opportunity  to 
improve  their  hands,  forasmuch  as  the  benefit  thereof  will  far  exceed  the  charge, 
and  it  will  be  a  means  of  better  order  to  have  all  employed  together  about  a 
thing  so  necessary.  The  master  of  the  school  should  often  have  an  eye  upon 
them,  to  see  what  they  do  and  how  they  profit,  and  that  they  may  nojt  slack  in 
their  other  learning,  he  may  hear  them  a  part  at  morn,  and  a  lesson  at  noon 
before  their  copies  be  set  or  their  books  can  bo  provided  for  them,  and  pro- 
portion their  weekly  exercises  accordingly.  And  that  the  stock  which  they 
then  get  may  be  better  increased  against  the  next  year,  the  penman  should 
cause  them  to  write  a  piece,  a  day  or  two  before  he  leave  them,  as  fair  as  they 
can,  with  the  date  above  it,  and  their  names  subscribed  underneath,  which  the 
schoolmaster  may  safely  keep  by  him  as  a  testimony  of  what  thoy  can  perform, 
and  take  care  to  see  that  their  writing  for  the  future  be  not  much  worse.  This 
pattern  or  copy  I  formerly  received  from  that  industrious  penman,  Mr.  Roger 
Evans,  who  had  sometimes  taught  me  to  write,  being  a  scholar  at  Wakefield, 
and  afterwards  yearly  taught  my  scholars  whilst  I  was  schoolmaster  at  Roth- 
'erham. 

June  1,  1635. 

A  man  can  not  any  way  enter  into  the  canonized  rule  to  come  to  God's  holy  vnU 
and  kingdom,  except  he  reform,  and  become  acquainted  with  virtuous  manners,  in 
most  prudent  sort  that  may  be,  dec.  Roger  Evans. 

But  in  London,  (which  of  all  places  I  know  in  England  is  best  for  the  full 
improvement  of  children  in  their  education,  because  of  the  variety  of  objects 
which  daily  present  themselves  to  them,  or  may  easily  be  seen  once  a  year  by 
walking  to  Mr.  John  Tradescant's,  or  the  like  houses  or  gardens  where  rarities 
are  kept,  a  book  of  all  which  might  deserve  to  be  printed,  as  that  ingenuous 
gentleman  hath  lately  done  his  by  the  name  of  Museum  Tradescantianum,  a 
Collection  of  Rarities;  could  parents  at  home  but  half  so  well  look  to  their  be- 
haviour as  the  masters  do  to  their  learning  at  school,)  it  is  ordinary  for  scholars 
at  eleven  and  five  o'clock  to  go  to  the  writing  schools,  and  there  to  benefit 
themselves  in  writing.  Jn  that  city,  therefore,  having  the  opportunity  of  the 
neighborhood  of  my  singular  loving  friend,  Mr.  James  Hodder,  (whose  copy 
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books  of  late  printed  do  sufficiently  testify  his  ability  for  the  profession  he  hath 
undertaken,  and  of  whose  care  and  pains  I  have  had  abundant  trial  by  his  prof- 
iting of  my  scholars  for  (at  least)  twelve  years  together,  who  had  most  of. them 
learned  of  him  to  write  a  very  fair  hand,  not  to  speak  of  arithmetic  or  mer- 
chants' accounts,  which  they  gained  also  by  his  teaching  at  spare  times,)  in  the 
Token-house  garden  in  Lothbury,  somewhat  near'  the  Old  Exchange,  I  so 
ordered  the  business  with  him  that  all  my  lower  scholars  had  their  little  paper 
books  ruled,  wherein  they  wrote  their  lessons  fairly,  and  then  their  translations 
and  other  exercises  in  loose  papers  in  his  sight,  until  they  were  able  of  them- 
selves to  do  every  thing  in  a  handsome  manner.  And  afterwards  it  is  not  to  be 
expressed  what  pleasure  they  took  in  writing  and  flourishing  their  exercises  all 
the  while  they  continued  with  me  at  the  school  This  or  a  better  course  (per- 
haps) may  be  taken  at  other  schools  where  they  have  a  writing-master  constant 
and  ready  to  attend  them  every  day  throughout  the  year,  as  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Farnaby  made  use  of  Mr.  Taylor,  a  famous  penman,  for  the  teaching  of  his 
scholars  to  write.  If  at  any  time  a  scholar  doth  not  write  his  exercises  in  the 
fairest  manner  that  he  is  able,  his  punishment  may  be  to  write  them  over  again 
whilst  others  play.  I  have  been  told  of  a  porter  that  could  neither  write  nor 
read,  who,  if  at  any  time  he  had  seen  his  son  write  his  exercises  at  home  in  a 
worse  hand  than  he  thought  he  was  able  to  do,  would  tear  them  to  pieces,  and 
thus  at  last  enforced  the  scholar  upon  a  very  good  hand  of  writing ;  which  rude 
kind  of  dealing  with  a  child  I  would  have  no  parents  to  imitate,  yet  I  would  advise 
them  sometimes  to  look  upon  their  children's  writing  at  home,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  do  it  in  the  neatest  fashion.  For  as  it  will  be  an  ornament  to  them  in 
their  learning  and  £n  especial  furtherance  of  their  studies  or  future  employments 
elsewhere,  so  it  will  be  a  great  ease  to  the  master  in  the  perusal  of  what  they 
have  written,  I,  with  some  others,  have  been  sorry  to  see  some  of  that  reverend 
and  learned  Mr.  Hooker's  sermons  come  in  manuscript  to  the  press,  and  not  to 
have  been  possible  to  be  printed,  because  they  were  so  scribblingly  written  that 
nobody  could  read  three  words  together  in  them.  It  is  commonly  objected  to 
the  best  scholars  in  any  of  the  three  professions,  that  they  write  the  worst  hands, 
and  therefore  I  wish  that  care  may  be  taken  to  prevent  that  objection  at  the 
school  to  a  future  generation.  ; 

Now  to  train  up  scholars  as  well  in  calligraphy  as  orthography,  whilst  they  - 
write  their  translations  in  a  paper  book,  they  should  often  be  admonished, 

1.  To  keep  a  large  margin  on  both  sides,  and  to  leave  the  space  of  a  long 
letter's  length  betwixt  every  line,  and  of  a  small  letter's  breadth  betwixt  every 
word,  and  to  regard  the  proportion  of  every  particular  letter,  and  the  difference 
betwixt  j  and  t,  and  t;  and  *,  and  above  all  to  beware  of  blotting  or  soiling  their 
books. 

2.  To  make  every  comma,  colon,  semicolon,  period,  note  of  interrogation, 
parenthesis,  and  note  of  admiration,  Ac.,  in  their  due  places. 

3.  To  write  all  their  words  in  an  even  line  with  the  tops,  bellies  and  bottoms 
of  the  letters  of  an  even  size,  and  when  they  have  an  occasion  to  divide  any 
word,  to  part  it  by  its  just  syllables,  making  this  mark  hyphen  (- )  at  the  end 
of  the  line.    And 

4.  In  Latin  to  give  an  adverb  or  other  word  its  note  of  difference,  and  the 
like,  as  the  grammar  will  further  direct  them  But  for  directions  in  fair  writing, 
I  refer  him  to  that  sheet  which  Mr.  Hodder  hath  caused  to  be  printed  before  his 
Copybook,  which  will  sufficiently  commend  its  author. 
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After  they  have  once  got  a  habit  of  these  things,  they  will  more  easily  observe 
them  in  future  exercises,  the  neglect  whereof  will  be  harder  to  remedy  after- 
wards, which  I  have  seen  too  gross  in  some  men's  letters  that  have  come  from 
the  universities. 

As  for  books,  a  care  should  be  first  had  to  procure  those  of  a  fair  print  in 
good  paper,  and  strongly  bound;  then  the  master  may  more  easily  see  that  his 
scholars  keep  them  all  safe  and  cleanly  and  free  from  scribbling  or  rending,  by 
causing  them  at  a  time  unexpected  to  bring  all  their  books  before  him,  and  to 
show  their  names,  together  with  a  note  of  the  price,  fairly  written  in  the  middle 
of  every  one  of  them,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  or  end.  And  that  none  may 
squander  his  own  or  pilfer  away  another's  book,  or  have  it  carelessly  thrown 
about,  or  to  seek  when  he  should  use  it,  the  master  may  do  well  to  make  every 
scholar  once  a  quarter  to  deliver  him  a  catalogue  of  his  books,  with  the  day  of 
the  month  and  his  name  subscribed,  which  he  may  lay  by  him,  so  as  at  anytime 
to  call  him  whom  he  suspecteth  to  be  negligent  of  his  books  to  a  private  and 
particular  account  of  them.  That  the  school  may  be  furnished  with  all  kinds  of 
subsidiary  books  for  the  general  use  of  all  the  scholars,  (to  be  laid  up  in  reposi- 
tories or  presses,  as  so  many  little  libraries  belonging  to  every  form,  and  to  be 
safely  kept  under  lock  and  key,)  whereof  the  head  boy  in  each  form  should  take 
the  charge  to  deliver  them  out,  and  see  that  they  be  brought  in  every  night 
without  being  abused ;  it  would  not  be  amiss  that  every  scholar  which  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  school  should  give  I2d.  (besides  what  is  accustomed  to  be  paid 
to  the  master,)  and  every  one  at  his  removal  into  a  new  form  should  give  I2d. 
likewise,  towards  the  procuring  of  common  books.  The  master  also  may  do 
well  to  stir  up  his  friends  that  come  to  visit  the  school,  or  especially  such  as 
prevail  with  him  for  a  playday,"  to  contribute  somewhat  towards  the  furtherance 
of  children's  learning,  as  well  as  to  be  earnestly  importunate  for  that  which  may 
hinder  it  But  where  a  school  is  liberally  endowed,  it  would  be  good  that  a 
considerable  stock  of  money  were  appointed  to  be  laid  out  yearly  in  all  kinds  of 
school  books,  whereby  the  poorer  sort  of  children  may  have  whereon  to  learn, 
and  they  and  all  other  scholars  wherewith  to  help  themselves  in  their  lessons 
and  exercises. 

And  might  I  become  a  petitioner  to  the  fbrementioned  trustees  for  the  main- 
tenance of  students,  or  any  that  are  both  willing  and  able  to  promote  the 
growth  of  good  learning,  I  should  desire  that  towards  the  better  completing  of 
a  grammar-school,  there  might  be  a  little  library  well  furnished  with  all  sorts 
of  grammars,  phrase-books,  lexicons,  dictionaries,  orators,  poets,  histories, 
herbals,  commentators,  scholiasts,  antiquaries,  critics,  and  some  of  the  succinctest 
and  choicest  authors  for  matters  of  humanity,  divinity,  medicine  and  law; 
besides  those  which  treat  of  every  art  and  science,  whether  liberal  or  mechan- 
ical, that  he  that  is  employed  as  a  professed  schoolmaster  may  thoroughly  stock 
himself  with  all  kinds  of  learning,  and  be  able  to  inform  his  scholars  in  anything 
that  shall  be  necessary  for  them  to  know.  For  every  new  master  can  not  at  the 
first  be  provided  with  a  good  study  of  books  for  his  own  private  use  and  his 
scholars1  benefit,  neither  indeed  at  any  time  can  he  procure  them  without  great 
trouble  and  charge,  especially  if  he  live,  at  a  place  far  distant  from  London.  I 
have  observed  it  therefore  as  a  great  point  of  discretion,  as  well  as  a  matter  of 
charity,  in  Mr.  Oalfe,  that  in  founding  his  grammar-school  at  Lewinham.  he  pro- 
vided a  library  for  the  master's  use,  as  well  as  a  house  for  him  to  dwell  in. 
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And  I  took  notice  of  that  charitably  disposed  gentleman  and  citizen  deputy 
Adams,  that  when  he  went  about  to  erect  a  school  in  his  native  county  of 
Shropshire  (if  I  mistake  not,)  he  consulted  with  Mr.  Langley,  and  brought  him 
along  with  him  to  Sion  College,  to  see  what  books  he  judged  most  convenient 
to  furnish  a  library  withal  for  the  schoolmaster's  use,  and  I  heard  since  that  he 
bestowed  (at  least)  100Z  in  choice  books  for  that  purpose.  I  only  mention  these 
two  worthy  persons  (the  former  whereof  is  dead,  and  the  latter  living  in  Law- 
rence Lane,  London,)  to  let  others  see  that  in  this  present  age  of  ours  we  want 
not  patterns  of  well  doing,  if  any  be  desirous  to  imitate  them  in  their  pious 
actions ;  and  I  hope  God  hath  already  inclined  the  hearts  of  many,  as  he  hath 
given  them  store  of  riches,  to  endeavor  to  distribute  and  do  good  in  this  kind, 
even  now  whilst  they  live,  in  their  generation. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  that  which  I  heard  lately  related  of  a  cheap, 
easy,  profiting,  and  pious  work  of  charity  which  one  did,  in  bestowing  40&  per 
annum  towards  buying  English  Bibles,  which  were  to  be  given  to  those  chil- 
dren in  the  parish  that  were  best  able  to  read  in  them ;  and  I  do  verily  believe 
that  were  an  annual  sum  laid  out  in  procuring  a  certain  number  of  books  for 
such  as  should  best  deserve  them  in  every  form  at  a  free  school,  it  would  be  a 
greater  incitement  to  provoke  children  to  learn,  than  any  persuasions  or  enforce- 
ments which  are  commonly  yet  used. 

X. —  Of  Exclusion,  and  Breaking  up  School,  and  of  Potations. 

I  should  here  add  something  touching  those  usual  customs  which  are  yet  on 
foot  in  most  places,  of  scholars  excluding  or  shutting  out  the  master  once  a  year, 
and  capitulating  with  him  about  orders  to  be  observed,  or  the  like ;  but  for- 
asmuch as  I  see  they  differ  very  much,  and  are  of  late  discontinued  in  many 
schools.  I  will  only  mention  how  they  may  be  carried  on,  where  they  yet 
remain,  without  any  contest  or  disturbance,  till  at  last  they  die  of  themselves. 

1.  Therefore  there  should  be  no  exclusion  till  after  St  Andrew's  day,  and 
the  master  should  know  of  it  beforehand,  that  all  things  may  be  ordered  hand- 
somely to  the  credit  of  the  school 

2.  That  at  the  time  of  exclusion,  the  scholars  behave  themselves  merrily  and 
civilly  about  the  school,  without  injuring  one  another  or  making  use  of  any 
weapons  whereby  to  endanger  themselves  or  do  harm  to  any  thing  in  the* 
school. 

3.  That  the  heads  of  each  form  consult  with  their  fellows  what  things  they 
would  desire  of  the  master,  and  that  they  bring  their  suits  to  the  highest 
scholar  in  the  school,  that  he  may  prefer  them  to  the  master  written  fairly  in 
Latin,  to  receive  his  approbation  or  dislike  of  them,  in  a  mild  way  of  arguing. 

4.  That  the  master  do  not  molest  or  come  amongst  his  scholars  all  the  while 
they  are  drawing  up  their  petition  about  school  orders,  nor  trouble  himself  con- 
cerning them,  more  than  to  hear  that  they  keep  good  rule. 

6.  That  every  scholar  prepare  all  his  exercises  according  to  his  form,  to  be 
ready  to  be  hanged  out  before  the  school  doors  or  windows  (or  rather  to  be 
hanged  over  his  place  within  the  school,)  against  the  master's  coming. 

6.  That  the  master,  upon  notice  that  all  things  are  prepared  for  his  coming, 
go  quietly  to  the  school,  being  accompanied  by  some  of  the  scholars'  parents, 
and  after  he  have  before  witness  subscribed  to  their  petition  at  the  door,  to  enter 
the  school  in  a  peaceable  and  loving  manner,  and  receive  from  his  scholars  (and 
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also  make  to  them)  a  short  congratulatory  oration,  aud  so  dismiss  them  to 
play. 

By  thus  doing,  a  master  shall  both  prevent  his  scholars  behaving  themselves 
against  him  in  such  a  rude  and  tumultuous  manner  as  hath  formerly  been  used, 
and  give  them  and  their  parents  no  occasion  to  grudge  at  him  for  seeming  to 
take  upon  him  too  abruptly  to  break  old  use  and  custom,  which,  so  long  as  it 
becometh  an  encouragement  to  their  learning,  may  the  better  be  indulged  to 
young  scholars,  whilst  no  evil  consequences  attend  it  It  is  yet  a  custom  re- 
tained in  some  schools  in  the  country  for  scholars  to  make  a  potation  or  general 
feast  once  a  year  (and  that  commonly  before  Shrovetide ;)  towards  defraying  the 
charge  whereof,  every  one  bringeth  so  much  money  as  his  parents  think  good 
to  allow  him,  and  giveth  it  to  the  master  to  be  expended  in  a  dinner  orderly  pro- 
vided for  them,  or  in  some  kind  of  banqueting  manner,  which  children  are  com- 
monly more  delighted  withal ;  and  for  this  there  needeth  no  further  direction 
than  to  say  that  it  concerneth  the  master  at  such  times  to  be  cheerful  and  free 
in  the  entertainment  of  his  scholars  (whether  at  his  own  house  or  elsewhere,) 
and  to  see  that  they  keep  such  order  and  moderation  (especially  in  drinking) 
that  it  may  rather  be  a  refreshment  and  encouragement  to  them  (as  it  is  indeed 
intended)  than  any  occasion  of  distemper  or  debauched  behavior  amongst  them. 
And  after  thanks  given  to  God  for  his  mercy  towards  them  in  that  particular 
expression  of  joy  and  rejoicing  one  with  another,  the  scholars  should  all  go 
together  into  the  fields  to  take  a  little  more  liberty  of  recreation  than  ordinary, 
yet  with  an  especial  regard  had  that  they  catch  no  cold  or  otherwise  endanger 
their  bodies. 

In  London  and  most  other  places,  the  usual  manner  remaineth  of  breaking 
up  schools  (for  a  time  of  intermission  of  studies  and  visiting  of  friends)  about  a 
week  before  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  till  the  week  following  those 
holy  days  begin,  at  which  time  every  scholar  bringeth  something  to  the  master 
as  a  token  of  his  own  and  his  parents1  gratitude  for  his  care  and  love  towards 
him.  Now  that  the  master  may  also  then  testify  his  forwardness  to  requite 
their  courtesies  and  encourage  his  scholars,  he  should,  every  breaking  up  day, 

1.  Provide  some  fitting  collation  to  be  imparted  and  distributed  by  himself  to 
his  scholars,  who  will  thankfully  take  a  small  gilt  as  a  token  of  more  singular 
Tavor  at  his  hands  than  another's. 

2.  Invite  his  scholars'  parents,  together  with  such  gentlemen  and  ministers  as 
he  is  better  acquainted  withal,  as  well  to  take  notice  of  what  his  scholars  in 
every  form  are  able  to  do,  as  to  grace  him  with  their  company. 

3.  Let  the  scholars  in  each  form  be  furnished  with  such  exercises  as  belong 
to  them,  in  loose  papers,  and  have  all  their  translations  written  fairly  in  their 
books,  to  be  ready  to  show  to  any  one  that  shall  desire  to  look  upon  them. 
The  higher  forms  should  entertain  the  company  with  some  elegant  Latin  comedy 
out  of  Terence  or  Plautus,  and  part  of  a  Greek  one  out  of  Aristophanes,  as  also 
with  such  orations  and  declamations,  and  copies  of  several  sorts  of  verses,  as 
are  most  proper  for  celebrating  the  solemnity  of  the  time  at  hand  and  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  present  meeting.  The  lesser  boys  should  remain  orderly  in 
their  forms,  to  be  ready  to  give  answer  to  any  one  that  shall  examine  them  in 
what  they  have  learned,  or  would  know  what  they  are  able  to  perform. 

This,  as  it  will  be  an  encouragement  to  the  scholars  to  go  on  cheerfully  at 
their  books,  so  will  it  be  an  endearment  of  their  friends  to  the  master,  and  a 
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means  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the  school  against  all  virulent  aspersions  that 
are  apt  causelessly  and  too  often  to  be  oast  upon  it  by  unworthy  and  illiterate 
persons. 

It  were  necessary  that  such  orders  as  you  would  have  your  scholars  duly  to 
observe,  and  the  mulct  to  be  undergone  for  every  particular  default,  were  fairly 
written  in  a  table  and  hung  up  in  some  eminent  place  in  the  school,  that  every 
one  may  at  any  time  take  notice  of  them  and  learn  more  readily  to  conform  to 
your  discipline.  I  had  thought  here  to  have  added  another  sheet  or  two  con- 
cerning school  orders  and  scholars'  more  decent  behavior,  but  considering  the 
present  haste  of  the  press  in  finishing  the  work,  and  fearing  lest  this  little  book 
should  swell  to  too  great  a  bulk,  I  -  choose  rather  to  defer  them  till  another 
opportunity.  For  whilst  I  intended  only  to  give  a  few  directions  to  the  less 
experienced  for  the  better  ordering  of  grammar  scholars,  I  have  run  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  most  considerable,  matters  which  concern  the  managing  of  a 
school;  which  a  man  that  is  constant  to  his  employment,  loving  towards  child- 
ren, discreet  in  his  behavior,  a  well-grounded  scholar  and  a  honest  Christian, 
desirous  to  serve  God  cheerfully  in  the  calling  of  a  schoolmaster,  may  undoubt- 
edly perform  without  any  extraordinary  toil  or  disturbance  either  of  mind  or 
body.  God  in  mercy  enable  me  and  all  that  labor  in  this  necessary  profession, 
to  persevere  in  our  duty,  whatever  discouragements  may  seem  to  attend  it 

XI. — Of  the  Method  of  Teaching  which  was  used  in  Roiherham  School  by  Mr. 
Bonner,  an  experienced  schoolmaster  there,  who  was  tftence  chosen  to  Chesterfield*, 
where  he  died. 

That  none  may  censure  this  discovery  which  I  have  made,  to  be  an  uncouth 
way  of  teaching,  or  contrary  to  what  had  been  aforetime  observed  by  my  pred- 
ecessors at  Rotherham  School  (which  is  the  same  that  most  schoolmasters  yet 
use,)  I  have  hereto  annexed  their  method,  just  as  I  received  it  from  the  mouth 
of  some  scholars  who  had  been  trained  up  therein  all  their  time  at  that  school, 
and  thence  sent  to  the  university.  Before  I  came  thither  to  be  master,  the 
custom  was, 

1.  To  enter  boys  at  the  school  one  by  one,  as  they  were  fit  for  the  Accidents, 
and  to  let  them  proceed  therein  severally  till  so  many  others  came  to  them  as 
were  fit  to  be  ranked  with  them  in  a  form.  These  were  first  put  to  read  the 
Accidents,  and  afterwards  made  to  commit  it  to  memory;  when  they  had  done 
which,  they  were  exercised  in  construing  and  parsing  the  examples  in  the  En- 
glish rules,  and  this  was  called  the  first  form :  of  which  it  was  required  to  say 
four  lessons  a  day,  but  of  the  other  forms,  a  part  and  a  lesson  in  the  forenoon, 
and  a  lesson  only  in  the  afternoon. 

2.  The  second  form  was,  1.  To  repeat  the  Accidents  for  parts.  2.  To  say 
forenoon  lessons  in  Propria  qua  maribus,  Qua  genus,  and  As  in  pracenti,  which 
they  repeated  memoriier,  construed  and  parsed.  3.  To  say  an  afternoon  lesson 
in  Senteniia  PuerHes,  which  they  repeated  by  heart,  and  construed  and  parsed. 
4.  They  repeated  their  tasks  every  Friday  memoriter,  and  parsed  their  sentences 
out  of  English. 

3.  The  third  form  was  enjoined  first  to  repeat  two  parts  together  every 
morning,  one  out  of  the  Accidents  and  the  other  out  of  that  forementioned  part 
of  the  grammar,  and  together  with  their  parts,  each  One  was  made  to  form  one 
person  of  a  verb  active  in  any  of  the  four  conjugations.    2.  Their  forenoon  lea- 
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eons  were  in  Syntaxis,  which  they  used  to  say  memoriter,  then  to  construe  it, 
and  parse  only  the  words  which  contain  the  force  of  the  rale.  3.  There  fore- 
noon lessons  were  two  days  in  jEaop's  Fables,  and  other  two  days  in  Goto,  both 
which  they  construed  and  parsed,  and  said  Goto  memoriter.  4.  These  lessons 
they  translated  into  English  and  repeated  all  on  Fridays,  construing  out  of  their 
translations  into  Latin. 

4.  The  fourth  form  having  ended  Syntaxis,  first  repeated  it  and  Propria  qua 
maribus,  Ac.,  together  for  parts,  and  formed  a  person  of  a  verb  passive,  as  they 
did  the  active  before.  2.  For  lessons  they  proceeded  to  the  by-rules,  and  so  to 
Figura  and  Prosodia.  3.  For  afternoon  lessons  they  read  Terence  two  days  and 
Mantuan  two  days,  which  they  translated  into  English  and  repeated  on  Fridays, 
as  before. 

6.  The  fifth  form  said  one  part  in  the  Latin  and  another  in  the  Greek  Gram- 
mar together.  2.  Their  forenoon  lessons  were  in  Butter's  Rhetoric,  which  they 
said  memoriter  and  then  construed,  and  applied  the  example  to  the  definition. 
3.  Their  afternoon  lessons  were  two  days  in  Ovid's  Metamorphosis  and  two  days 
in  TuUy's  Offices,  both  which  they  translated  into  English.  4.  They  learned  to 
scan  and  prove  verses  in  Flores  Poetarum,  and  repeated  their  week's  work  on 
Fridays,  as  before. 

6.  The  sixth  form  continued  their  parts  in  the  Greek  Grammar,  and  formed 
a  verb  active  at  every  part  2.  They  read  the  Greek  Testament  for  forenoon 
lessons,  beginning  with  St.  John's  Gospel  3.  Their  afternoon  lessons  were  two 
days  in  Virgil  and  two  days  in  TuUy's  Orations.  They  construed  the  Greek 
Testament  into  Latin  and  the  rest  into  English. 

7.  The  seventh  form  went  on  with  the  Greek  Grammar,  forming  at  every  part 
a  verb  passive,  or  medium.  2.  They  had  their  forenoon  lessons  in  Isocrates, 
which  they  translated  into  Latin.  3.  Their  afternoon  lessons  were  two  days  in 
Horace  and  two  days  in  Seneca's  Tragedies,  both  which  they  translated  into 
English. 

8.  The  eighth  form  still  continued  their  parts  in  the  Greek  Grammar.  2. 
They  said  forenoon  lessons  in  Hesiod,  which  they  translated  into  Latin,  and 
afternoon  lessons  in  Juvenal  and  afterwards  in  Fersius,  which  they  translated 
into  English. 

9.  The  ninth  and  highest  form  said  morning  parts  in  the  Hebrew  Grammar, 
forenoon  lessons  in  Homer,  and  afternoon  lessons  in  some  comical  author. 

Thus  when  t  came  to  Rotherham,  I  found  two  or  three  sorts  of  boys  in  the 
Accidents,  and  nine  or  ten  several  forms,  whereof  some  had  but  two  or  three 
scholars  in  it,  and  one  of  these  forms  also  was  not  very  far  from  that  which  was 
below  it  So  that  I,  being  to  teach  all  myself  alone,  was  necessitated  to  reduce 
them  to  a  lesser  number,  and  to  provide  such  helps  for  the  weaker  boys  as 
might  enable  them  to  go  on  with  the  stronger.  Besides,  observing  how  barren 
the  scholars  were  of  proper  words  and  good  phrases,  with  which  their  present 
authors  did  not  sufficiently  furnish  them  for  speaking  or  writing  Latin,  I  was 
forced  to  make  use  of  such  books  amongst  the  rest  as  were  purposely  made  for 
that  end,  and  having  at  last  brought  the  whole  school  into  a  good  method  and 
order,  so  that  the  scholars  learned  with  profit,  and  I  taught  them  with  much 
ease  and  delight,  I  was  persuaded  to  write  over  what  I  had  done,  that  I  might 
leave  it  as  a  pattern  for  him  that  succeeded  me ;  and  this  was  the  groundwork 
of  my  discovery. 

21 
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•The  manner  of  giving  lectures  before  I  came  wan,  1.  For  the  two  highest 
boys  in  the  eighth  form  to  give  lectures  to  all  the  lower  forms,  each  his  week 
by  turns.  2.  The  highest  scholar  in  the  school  gave  lectures  to  the  second  form. 
3.  Those  in  the  highest  form  were  commonly  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  manner  of  the  master's  hearing  lessons  was  this:  1.  The  highest  boy  in 
the  form  at  their  coming  to  say,  construed  his  lesson  two  or  three  times  over, 
till  he  was  perfect  in  it,  that  his  fellows  might  all  learn  by  him  to  construe  as 
well  as  be ;  then  every  one  construed  according  to  the  order  in  which  he  stood. 
2.  They  parsed  their  lesson  in  that  order  that  they  bad  construed  it  in.  3. 
They  translated  every  day  after  the  lesson,  and  showed  it  altogether  fairly 
written  on  Fridays. 

Their  exercises  were  these :  1.  The  four  lowest  forms  translated  at  vacant 
times  out  of  some  English  book.  2.  The  higher  forms,  having  a  subject  given 
them  every  Saturday,  made  themes  and  verses  upon  it  against  that  day  seven 
night. 

The  manner  of  collecting  phrases  was  that  every  Friday,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
boys  in  the  highest  form  collected  phrases  for  the  lowest  forms  out  of  their 
several  authors,  which  they  wrote  and  committed  to  memory  against  Saturday 
morning. 

The  set  times  for  disputations  were  Fridays  and  Saturdays  at  noon,  and  the 
manner  thus :  one  boy  answered  his  day  by  course,  and  all  his  fellows  posed 
him  out  of  any  author  which  he  had  read  before. 

A  part  of  Thursday  in  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  getting  the  Church  Cate- 
chism and  the  Six  Principles  of  Christianity  made  by  Mr.  Perkins. 

Finding  this  method  (which  is  used  also  in  most  grammar  schools)  to  concur 
in  the  main  grounds  with  that  which  I  had  been  taught  at  Wakefield,  but  not 
•to  be  so  plain  and  easy  as  that  was  to  children  of  meaner  capacities,  I  began  to 
seek  (not  so  much  to  alter  any  thing,  as)  to  supply  what  I  saw  defective  in  it, 
having  these  and  such  like  considerations  often  in  my  mind, 

1.  Though  every  man  liketh  his  own  method  best,  yet  none  ought  so  far  to 
be  conceited  of  his  own  as  not  to  search  after  a  better  for  the  profiting  of  his 
scholars. 

2.  Though  one  constant  method  must  diligently  be  observed,  yet  trial  maybe 
made  of  another  at  fit  times,  so  it  be  done  without  any  distraction  to  the  master 
or  hindrance  to  his  scholars. 

3.  A  new  course  of  teaching  must  not  be  brought  in  suddenly  upon  scholars 
that  have  been  long  trained  in  a  worse,  but  by  degrees. 

4.  Some  modern  schoolmasters  seem  to  have  gained  a  far  more  easy  and 
nearer  way  of  teaching  than  many  of  the  more  ancient  seemed  to  have. 

5.  Mr.  Brinsley  seemeth  to  have  made  a  discovery  of  a  more  perfect  method 
than  was  in  his  time  used  or  is  yet  generally  received.  Mr.  Farnaby,  Mr.  John 
Clerko,  and  some  others,  have  facilitated  the  way  further;  but  Mr.  John  Come- 
nius  hath  lately  contrived  a  shorter  course  of  teaching,  which  many  of  late 
endeavor  to  follow ;  and  others  have  more  contemplatively  written  what  they 
have  thought  of  learning  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  easiest  manner. 

6.  That  for  me  it  would  not  be  amiss,  by  imitating  these  and  others  of  whose 
learning  and  dexterity  in  teaching  I  had  got  some  little  experience,  and  ob- 
serving the  several  tempers  and  capacities  of  those  I  taught  to  endeavor  to  find 
out  and  contrive  such  helps  as  might  make  the  most  generally  received  method 
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of  teaching  by  grammar,  authors  and  exercises,  more  brief  in  itaelf  and  more 
easy  and  delightful  to  the  teacher  and  scholar.  And  for  what  I  have  done  in 
this  kind,  these  arguments  were  especial  inducements.    That, 

1.  It  is  not  only  possible  but  necessary  to  make  children  understand  their 
tasks,  from  their  very  first  entrance  into  learning,  seeing  they  must  every  one 
bear  his  own  burden,  and  not  rely  upon  their  fellows  altogether  in  what  they  do. 

2.  It  is  possible  and  meet  for  every  teacher  so  to  ground  his  scholars  that  a 
change  of  masters  may  not  much  hinder  their  progress  in  learning. 

3.  Things  most  familiar  and  obvious  to  the  senses  are  first  to  be  learned,  and 
such  as  may  be  an  easy  step  towards  those  which  are  next  to  be  attained. 

4.  The  most  vocabulas  and  phrases  of  ordinary  discourse  may  and  ought  to 
be  taught  together  with  the  Latin  Grammar,  and  the  lowest  sort  of  school 
authors. 

5.  Boys  ought  to  know  the.  meaning  and  how  to  make  use  of  each  rule  as 
they  learn,  yet  so  as  they  be  not  forced  upon  understanding  it 

6.  The  most  useful  books  ought  to  be  read,  and  may  be  taught  after  one 
manner  in  every  grammar-school. 

7.  Children  must  be  furnished  with  store  of  matter,  and  able  to  write  a  good 
style,  and  showed  how  to  imitate  their  authors  for  making  exercises,  before  they 
be  put  to  use  their  own  invention. 

8.  It  is  tyranny  in  the  master  to  beat  a  scholar  for  not  doing  that  which  he 
knoweth  not  how  to  go  about ;  so  that  he  must  first  know  him  to  be  well  able, 
and  then  he  may  more  justly  punish  his  neglect 

9.  Hany  young  schoolmasters  are  more  puzzled  about  framing  to  themselves 
a  good  method  than  toiled  in  the  exercise  of  teaching  school 

10.  No  man  ever  had  such  an  acute  and  direct  method,  but  another  able 
scholar  might  observe  and  follow  it 

11.  Many  masters  that  are  excellent  in  perfecting  scholars  have  not  the  pa- 
tience to  ground  them,  and  many  that  have  the  skill  to  ground  a  scholar  well 
in  his  rudiments  are  not  of  ability  to  bring  him  on  to  perfection  in  grammatical 


12.  In  many  schools,  one  master  alone  beareth  the  whole  burden  of  teaching, 
without  any  help  of  an  usher. 

13.  Every  one  that  teacheth  a  grammar-school  is  not  able  to  make  a  right 
choice,  nor  knoweth  he  the  true  use  of  our  best  classical  authors. 

14.  It  is  a  prime  part  of  a  schoolmaster  to  instruct  his  scholars  well  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

16.  It  is  an  utter  undoing  to  many  scholars  to  be  sent  ungrounded  to  the 
universities;  and  parents  are  generally  unwilling  to  have  their  children  tarry 
long  at  the  school,  and  therefore  it  is  good  for  masters  to  flake  use  of  the  short- 
est and  surest  way  of  teaching. 

16.  It  is  very  necessary  and  hath  been  ever  wished  that  some  of  our  most 
famous  and  best  schoolmasters  would  for  the  benefit  of  others  set  themselves  to 
work  to  find  out  and  publish  the  exacteet  method  of  teaching,  which  might  be  gen- 
erally received  till  a  better  were  known ;  for  by  that  means  they  should  do  much 
good  to  the  Church  and  Commonwealth,  and  somewhat  herein  advantage  them- 
selves, seeing  every  parent  will  be  willing  to  have  his  son  taught  by  one  whom 
he  knoweth  to  be  constantly  diligent  in  a  good  way  of  teaching. 
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And  the  hopes  that  I  conceived  hereby  to  provoke  my  betters  hath  especially 
encouraged  me  (at  last)  to  yield  to  my  friends'  importunity,  in  setting  down 
this  Method  of  Teaching,  and  writing  down  also  this  form  of  School  Government, 
which  I  heartily  commend  to  God's  heavenly  blessing  and  the  candid  censure 
of  the  more  judicious,  hoping  that  as  I  intend  chiefly  the  general  good,  so  none 
will  requite  me  with  malicious  obtrectation,  which  if  any  shall  do,  I  charitably 
pray  for  them  beforehand,  that  God  would  for  Christ's  sake  forgive  them,  and 
grant  that  I  may  not  heed  what  they  write  or  say  concerning  me  or  my  labors, 
so  as  to  be  discouraged  in  my  honest  endeavors  for  the  public  service. 

AJJft  fe*tyfrv<r  0$&t«dt*tytls  tiffin,  b  Mp&ms  rffarfa.   Xmt,  fi.  ti. 
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8CIENTIPIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  ENGLAND. 


ABRAHAM   OOWLBT. 

Abraham  Cowlit,  whose  plan  of  a  "  Philosophical  College,"  or  "  Proposition 
for  the  Advancement  of  IBxperimenkU  PhQosophy,"  was  preferred  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
to  that  of  Milton's  Academy,  was  born  in  London,  in  1618,  and  died  in  1667. 
His  early  training  was  obtained  as  King's  Scholar  at  Westminster  School,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1 636.  In  1643,  he  left  the  univer- 
sity, and  for  many  years  resided  on  the  continent  in  some  official  relation  to  the 
Queen,  and  Lord  Falkland.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England  in  1656,  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  in  which  his  plan  of  a  College  was  made  public  Among  the 
noticeable  features  of  his  college  are  professors  resident  of  "  all  sorts  of  Natural, 
Experimental  Philosophy ;"  and  among  the  studies,  are  enumerated  "  Agriculture, 
Architecture,  Art,  Military,  Navigation,  Gardening;  the  Mysteries  of  all 
Trades,  and  improvement  of  them,  and  briefly  all  things  contained  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  Natural  Histories  annexed  to  my  Lord  Bacon's  Organon."  The  instruc- 
tion was  to  be  free-—"  that  none,  though  never  so  rich,  shall  pay  any  thing  for  . 
their  teaching."  The  list  of  authors  to  be  read  olosely  resembles  that  of  Milton, 
and  such  as  serve  "  an  apprenticeship  in  Natural  Philosophy,"  "  upon  Festivals 
and  Play-times,  they  should  exercise  themselves  in  the  fields  by  Riding,  Leaping, 
Fencing,  Mustering  and  Training,  after  the  manner  of  soldiers,  <fco."  Four  of 
the  Professors  are  to  be  always  traveling  beyond  seas,  leaving  a  deputy  to  supply 
their  duties,  and  one  of  the  four  "  professors  itinerate  "  is  to  be  assigned  "  to  each  of 
the  four  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  to  reside  there  three  years,  and  to  give  a 
constant  account  of  all  things  that  belong  to  the  Learning,  and  especially  the 
Natural  Experimental  Philosophy  of  those  parts."  They  must  take  solemn  oath 
to  communicate  what  they  "  fully  believe  to  be  true,  and  to  confess  and  recant  it 
as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  in  an  error."  The  institution  was  to  be  furnished 
with  suitable  buildings  and  grounds—"  Towers  for  the  Observation  of  the  Celestial 
Bodies  " — "  Laboratories  for  Chemical  Operations  " — "  Gardens  for  all  manner 
of  experiments  concerning  Rants — and  for  the  convenient  receptacles  of  all 
sorts  of  creatures  " — indeed,  all  the  equipments  which  the  great  universities  of 
Europe  and  the  great  oities  of  London  and  Paris  now  furnish  for  the  illustration 
and  advancement  of  Natural  History,  and  Practical  Science. 

In  his  Essay  on  "  Agrioulture,"  Cowley  expresses  "  the  wish  (but  can  not  in 
these  times  much  hope  to  see  it,)  that  one  college  in  each  university  were  erected 
and  appropriated  to  this  study  "  with  "  four  professors  "  to  teach  the  four  parti  ; 
1.  Aration;  2.  Pasturage;  3.  Gardens,  Orchards,  Vineyards  and  Woods;  4. 
Rural  Economy,  Bees,  Swine,  Poultry,  Fish,  and  other  Sports  of  the  Field.  Their 
business  should  not  be  "  to  read  lectures,  but  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  whole 
method  and  course  of  this  study,"  and  "  should  be  chosen  for  solid  and  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  things  they  teach — so  industrious  and  public  spirited,  as 
I  conceive  Mr.  Hartlib  to  be,  if  the  gentleman  be  yet  alive." 
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▲  PROPOSITION  FOB  TEE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY— 1661. 

BY  ABRAHAM  COWLBT. 


THE  COLLEGE. 

That  the  Philosophical  College  be  situated  within  one,  two,  or  (at  farthest)  three 
miles  of  London,  and  if  it  be  possible  to  find  that  convenience,  upon  the  side 
of  the  river,  or  very  near  it 

That  the  revenue  of  this  College  amount  to  four  thousand  a  year. 

That  the  company  received  into  it  be  as  follows : —  n 

1.  Twenty  philosophers  or  professors.  2.  Sixteen  young  scholars,  servants 
to  the  professors.  3.  A  chaplain.  4.  A  bailee  for  the  revenue.  5.  A  manciple 
or  purveyor  for  the  provisions  of  the  house.  6.  Two  gardeners.  7.  A  master 
cook.  8.  An  under  cook.  9.  A  butler.  10.  An  uuder  butler.  11.  A  sur- 
geon. 12.  Two  lungs,  or  chemical  servants.  13.  A  library-keeper,  who  is 
likewise  to  be  apothecary,  druggist,  and  keeper  of  instruments,  engines,  &c 

14.  An  officer  to  feed  and  take  care  of  all  beasts,  fowl,  Ac.,  kept  by  the  College. 

15.  A  groom  of  the  stable.  16.  A  messenger  to  send  up  and  down  for  all  uses 
of  the  College.  17.  Four  old  women  to  tend  the  cliambers,  keep  the  house 
clean,  and  such  like  services. 

That  the  annual  allowance  for  this  company  be  as  follows: — 
1.  To  every  professor,  and  to  the  chaplain,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
2.  To  the  sixteen  scholars,  twenty  pounds  a  piece,  ten  pounds  for  their  diet,  and 
ten  pounds  for  their  entertainment  3.  To  the  bailee,  thirty  pounds,  besides 
allowance  for  his  journeys.  4.  To  the  purveyor  or  manciple,  thirty  pounds.  5. 
To  each  of  the  gardeners,  twenty  pounds.  6.  To  the  master  cook,  twenty 
pounds.  7.  To  the  under  cook,  four  pounds.  8.  To  the  butler,  ten  pounds.  9. 
To  the  under  butler,  four  pounds.  10.  To  the  surgeon,  thirty  pounds.  11. 
To  the  library-keeper,  thirty  pounds.  12.  To  each  of  the  lungs,  twelve  pounds. 
13.  To  the  keeper  of  the  beasts,  six  pounds.  14.  To  the  groom,  five  pounds. 
15.  To  the  messenger,  twelve  pounds.  16.  To  the  four  necessary  women,  ten 
pounds.  For  the  manciple's  table,  at  which  all  the  servants  of  the  house  are  ~ 
to  eat,  except  the  scholars,  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  For  three  horses 
for  the  service  of  the  College,  thirty  pounds. 

All  which  amounts  to  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds. 
So  that  there  remains  for  keeping  of  the  house  and  gardens,  and  operatories, 
and  instruments  and  animals,  and  experiments  of  all  sorts,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses, seven  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds.  Which  were  a  very  inconsiderable 
sum  for  the  great  uses  to  which  it  is  designed,  but  that  I  conceive  the 
industry  of  the  College  will  in  a  short  time  so  enrich  itse\f  as  to  get  a  far  better 
stock  for  the  advance  and  enlargement  of  the  work  when  it  is  once  begun ; 
neither  is  the  continuance  of  particular  men*  liberality  to  be  despaired  of, 
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when  it  shall  be  encouraged  by  the  sight  of  that  public  benefit  which  will 
accrue  to  all  mankind,  and  chiefly  to  our  nation,  by  this  foundation.  Something, 
likewise  will  arise  from  leases  and  other  casualties ;  that  nothing  of  which  may 
be  diverted  to  the  private  gain  of  the  professors,  op  any  other  use  besides  that 
of  the  search  of  nature,  and  by  it  the  general  good  of  the  world,  and  that  care 
may  be  taken  for  the  certain  performance  of  all  things  ordained  by  the  insti- 
tution, as  likewise  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  company,  it  is 
proposed, 

That  some  person  of  eminent  quality,  a  lover  of  solid  learning,  and  no  stran- 
ger in  it,  be  chosen  Chancellor  or  President  of  the  College,  and  that  eight  gov- 
erners  more,  men  qualified  in  the  like  manner,  be  joined  with  him,  two  of  which 
shall  yearly  be  appointed  Visitors  of  the  College,  and  receive  an  exact  account 
of  all  expenses  even  to  the  smallest,  and  of  the  true  estate  of  their  public 
treasure,  under  the  hands  aud  oaths  of  the  professors  resident. 

That  the  choice  of  the  professors  in  any  vacancy  belong  to  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Governors,  but  that  the  professors  (who  are  likeliest  to  know  what  men  of 
the  nation  are  most  proper  for  the  duties  of  their  society)  direct  their  choice  by 
recommending  two  or  three  persons  to  them  at  every  election.  And  that  if  any 
learned  person  within  his  majesty's  dominions  discover  or  eminently  improve 
any  useful  kind  of  knowledge,  he  may  upon  that  ground  for  his  reward  and  the 
encouragement  of  others,  be  preferred,  if  he  pretend  to  the  place,  before  any- 
body else. 

That  the  Governors  have  power  to  turn  out  any  professor  who  shall  be  proved 
to  be  either  scandalous  or  unprofitable  to  the  Society. 

That  the  College  be  built  after  this,  or  some  such  manner :  That  it  consist  of 
three  fair  quadrangular  courts,  and  three  large  grounds,  inclosed  with  good 
walls  behind  them.  That  the  first  court  be  built  with  a  fair  cloister,  and  the 
professors'  lodgings  or  rather  little  houses,  four  on  each  side,  at  some  distance 
from  one  another,  and  with  little  gardens  behind  them,  just  after  the  manner  of 
the  Chartreux  beyond  sea.  That  the  inside  of  the  cloister  be  lined  with  a 
gravel  walk,  and  that  walk  with  a  row  of  trees,  and  that  in  the  middle  there  be 
a  parterre  of  flowers,  and  a  fountain. 

That  the  second  quadrangle,  just  behind  the  first,  be  so  contrived  as  to  contain 
these  parts :  1.  A  chapel  2.  A  hall  with  two  long  tables  on  each  side  for  the 
scholars  and  officers  of  the  house  to  eat  at,  and  with  a  pulpit  and  forms  at  the 
end  for  the  public  lectures.  3.  A  large  and  pleasant  dining-room  within  the 
hall  for  the  professors  to  eat  in,  and  to  hold  their  assemblies  and  conferences. 
4.  A  public  school-house.  5.  A  library.  6.  A  gallery  to  walk  in,  adorned 
with  the  pictures  or  statues  of  all  the  inventors  of  any  thing  useful  to  human 
life,  as  printing,  guns,  America,  Ac.,  and  of  late  in  anatomy  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  milky  veins,  and  such  like  discoveries  in  any  art,  with  short  eu- 
logies under  the  portraitures ;  as  likewise  the  figures  of  all  sorts  of  creatures, 
and  the  stuffed  skins  of  as  many  strange  animals  as  can  be  gotten.  7.  An 
anatomy  chamber  adorned  with  skeletons  and  anatomical  pictures,  and  prepared 
with  all  conveniences  for  dissection.  8.  A  chamber  for  all  manner  of  drugs 
and  apothecaries7  materials.  9.  A  mathematical  chamber  furnished  with  all 
sorts  of  mathematical  instruments,  being  an  appendix  to  the  library.  10. 
Lodgings  for  the  chaplain,  surgeon,  library-keeper  and  purveyor,  near  the 
chapeh  anatomy  chamber,  library,  and  halL 
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That  the  third  court  be  on  one  side  of  these,  very  large,  but  meanly  built, 
being  designed  only  for  use  and  not  for  beauty  too,  as  the  others.  That  it  con- 
tain the  kitchen,  butteries,  brewhouse,  bakehouse,  dairy,  lardry,  stables,  Ac., 
and  especially  greajt  laboratories  for  chemical  operations,  and  lodgings  for  the 
under  servants. 

That  bebiud  the  second  court  be  placed  the  garden,  containing  all  sorts  of 
plants  that  our  soil  will  bear,  and  at  the  end  a  little  house  of  pleasure,  a  lodge 
for  the  gardener,  and  a  grove  of  trees  cut  into  walks. 

That  the  second  inclosed  ground  be  a  garden,  destined  only  to  the  trial  of  all 
manner  of  experiments  concerning  plants,  as  their  melioration,  acceleration, 
retardation,  conservation,  composition,  transmutation,  coloration,  or  whatsoever 
else  can  be  produced  by  art,  either  for  use  or  curiosity,  with  a  lodge  in  it  for  the 
gardener. 

That  the  third  ground  be  employed  in  convenient  receptacles  for  all  sorts  of 
creatures  which  the  professors  shall  judge  necessary  for  their  more  exact  search 
into  the  nature  of  animals,  and  the  improvement  of  their  uses  to  us. 

That  there  be  likewise  built  in  some  place  of  the  College  where  it  may  serve 
most  for  ornament  of  the  whole,  a  very  high  tower  for  observation  of  celestial 
bodies,  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  dials,  and  such  like  curiosities ;  and  that  there 
be  very  deep  vaults,  made  under  ground,  for  experiments  most  proper  to  such 
places,  which  will  be  undoubtedly  very  many. 

Much  might  be  added,  but  truly  I  am  afraid  this  is  toomuch  already  for  the 
charity  or  generosity  of  this  age  to  extend  to ;  and  we  do  not  design  this  after 
the  model  of  Solomon's  house  in  my  Lord  Bacon,  (which  is  a  project  for  exper- 
iments that  can  never  be  experimented,)  but  propose  it  within  such  bounds  of 
expense  as  have  often  been  exceeded  by  the  buildings  of  private  citizens. 

PROFESSORS,  SCHOLARS,   CHAPLAIN,  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 

That  of  the  twenty  professors,  four  be  always  travelling  beyond  seas,  and 
sixteen  always  resident,  unless  by  permission  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
every  one  so  absent,  leaving  a  deputy  behind  him  to  supply  his  duties. 

That  the  four  professors  itinerate  be  assigned  to  the  four  parts  of  the  world 
— Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America — there  to  reside  three  years  at  least,  and 
to  give  a  constant  account  of  all  things  that  belong  to  the  learning,  and  espe- 
cially, natural  experimental  philosophy  of  those  parts. 

That  the  expense  of  all  dispatches,  and  all  books,  simples,  animals,  stones, 
metals,  minerals,  Ac.,  and  all  curiosities  whatsoever,  natural  or  artificial,  sent  by 
them  to  the  college,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  treasury,  and  an  additional 
allowance  (above  the  1202.)  made  to  them  as  soon  as  the  college  revenue  shall 
be  improved. 

That  at  their  going  abroad  they  shall  take  a  solemn  oath  never  to  write  any- 
thing to  the  College,  but  what,  after  very  diligent  examination,  they  shall  fully 
believe  to  be  true,  and  to  confess  and  recant  it  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves 
in  an  error. 

That  the  sixteen  professors  resident  shall  be  bound  to  study  and  teach  all 
sorts  of  natural,  experimental  philosophy,  to  consist  of  the  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, medicine,  anatomy,  chemistry,  the  history  of  animals,  plants,  minerals, 
elements,  &c.,  agriculture,  architecture,  art  military,  navigation,  gardening ;  the 
mysteries  of  all  trades,  and  improvement  of  them ;  the  facture  of  all  merchan- 
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discs,  all  natural  magic,  or  divination ;  and  briefly,  all  things  contained  in  the 
catalogue  of  natural  histories  annexed  to  my  Lord  Bacon's  Organan. 

That  once  a  day  from  Easter  till  Michaelmas,  and  twice  a  week  from  Michael- 
mas to  Easter,  in  the  hours  in  the  afternoon  most  convenient  for  auditors  from 
London  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  there  shall  be  a  lecture  read  in  the 
hall)  upon  such  parts  of  natural  experimental  philosophy  as  the  professors  shall 
agree  on  among  themselves,  and  as  each  of  them  shall  be  able  to  perform  use- 
fully and  honorably. 

That  two  of  the  professors  by  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  turns  shall  teach  the 
public  schools  according  to  the  rules  hereafter  prescribed. 

That  all  the  professors  shall  be  equal  in  all  respects  (except  precedency,  choice 
of  lodging,  and  such  like  privileges,  which  shall  belong  to  seniority  in  the  Col- 
lege,) and  that  all  shall  be  masters  and  treasurers  by  annual  turns,  which  two 
officers  for  the  time  being,  shall  take  place  of  all  the  rest,  and  shall  be  Arbilri 
duarum  Mtnsarum. 

That  the  master  shall  command  all  the  officers  of  the  College,  appoint  assem- 
blies or  conferences  upon  occasion,  and  preside  in  them  with  a  double  voice, 
and  in  his  absence  the  treasurer,  whose  business  is  to  receive  and  disburse  all 
moneys  by  the  master's  order  in  writing,  (if  it  be  an  extraordinary,)  after  con- 
sent of  the  other  professors. 

That  all  the  professors  shall  sup  together  in  the  parlor  within  the  hall  every 
night,  and  shall  dine,  there  twice  a  week  (to  wit  Sundays  and  Thursdays,)  at 
two  round  tables  for  the  convenience  of  discourse,  which  shall  be  for  the  most 
part  of  such  matters  as  may  improve  their  studies  and  professions,  and  to  keep 
them  from  falling  into  loose  or  unprofitable  talk,  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  two 
Arbitri  Mensarum,  who  may  likewise  command  any  of  the  servant-scholars  to 
read  them  what  they  shall  think  fit,  whilst  they  are  at  table ;  that  it  shall 
belong  likewise  to  the  said  Arbitri  Mensarum  only,  to  invite  strangers,  which 
they  shall  rarely  do,  unless  they  be  men  of  learning  or  great  parts,  and  shall 
not  invite  above  two  at  a  time  to  one  table,  nothing  being  more  vain  and  un- 
fruitful than  numerous  meetings  of  acquaintance. 

That  the  professors  resident  shall  allow  the  College  twenty  pounds  a  year  for 
their  diet,  whether  they  continue  there  all  the. time  or  not 

That  they  shall  have  once  a  week  an  assembly  or  conference  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  College,  and  the  progress  of  their  experimental  philosophy. 

That  if  any  one  find  out  any  thing  which  he  conceives  to  be  of  consequence, 
he  shall  communicate  it  to  the  assembly  to  be  examined,  experimented,  ap- 
proved, or  rejected. 

That  if  any  one  be  author  of  an  invention  that  may  bring  in  profit,  the  third 
part  of  it  shall  belong  to  the  inventor,  and  the  two  other  to  the  Society ;  and 
besides,  if  the  thing  be  very  considerable,  his  statue  or  picture,  with  an  eulogy 
under  it,  shall  be  placed  in  the  gallery,  and  made  a  denizen  of  that  corporation 
of  famous  men. 

That  all  the  professors  shall  be  always  assigned  to  some  particular  inquisition 
(besides  the  ordinary  course  of  their  studies,)  of  which  they  shall  give  an  ac- 
count to  the  assembly,  so  that  by  this  means  there  may  be  every  day  some 
operation  or  other  made  in  all  the  arts,  as  chemistry,  anatomy,  mechanics,  and 
the  like,  and  that  the  College  shall  furnish  for  the  charge  of  the  operation. 

That  there  shall  be  kept  a  register  under  lock  and  key,  and  not  to  be  seen 
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bat  by  the  professors,  of  all  the  experiments  that  succeed,  signed  by  the  per- 
sons who  made  the  trial. 

That  the  popular  and  received  errors  in  experimental  philosophy  (with  which, 
like  weeds  in  a  neglected  garden,  it  is  now  almost  all  overgrown,)  shall  be 
evinced  by  trial,  and  taken  notice  of  in  the  public  lectures,  that  they  may  no 
longer  abuse  the  credulous,  and  beget  new  ones  by  consequence  or  similitude. 

That  every  third  year  (after  the  full  settlement  of  the  foundation,)  the  College 
shall  give  an  account  in  print,  in  proper  and  ancient  Latin,  of  the  fruits  of  their 
triennial  industry. 

That  every  professor  resident  shall  have  his  scholar  to  wait  upon  him  in  his 
chamber,  and  at  table,  whom  he  shall  be  obliged  to  breed  up  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  render  an  account  of  his  progress  to  the  assembly,  from  whose 
election  he  received  him,  and  therefore  is  responsible  to  it,  both  for  the  care  of 
his  education,  and  the  just  and  civil  usage  of  him. 

That  the  scholar  shall  understand  Latin  very  well,  and  be  moderately  initiated 
in  the  Greek,  before  he  be  capable  of  being  chosen  into  the  service,  and  that  he 
shall  not  remain  in  it  above  seven  years. 

That  his  lodging  shall  be  with  the  professor  whom  he  serves. 

That  no  professor  shall  be  a  married  man,  or  a  divine,  or  lawyer  in  practice, 
only  physic  he  may  be  allowed  to  prescribe,  because  the  study  of  that  art  is  a 
great  part  of  the  duty  of  his  place,  and  the  duty  of  that  is  so  great  that  it  will 
not  suffer  him  to  lose  much  time,  in  mercenary  practice. 

That  the  professors  shall  in  the  College  wear  the  habit  of  ordinary  masters 
of  art  in  the  universities,  or  of  doctors,  if  any  of  them  be  so. 

That  they  shall  all  keep  an  inviolable  and  exemplary  friendship  with  one  an- 
other, and  that  the  assembly  shall  lay  a  considerable  pecuniary  mulct  upon  any 
one  who  shall  be  proved  to  have  entered  so  far  into  a  quarrel  as  to  give  uncivil 
language  to  his  brother  professor;  and  that  the  perseverence  in  any  enmity 
shall  be  punished  by  the  Governors  with  expulsion. 

That  the  chaplain  shall  eat  at  the  master's  table,  (paying  his  twenty  pounds 
a  year  as  the  others  do,)  and  that  he  shall  read  prayers  once  a  day  at  least,  a 
little  before  supper-time;  that  he  shall  preach  in  the  chapel  every  Sunday 
morning,  and  catechise  in  the  a^rnoon  the  scholars  and  the  school-boy ;  that 
he  shall  every  month  administer  the  Holy  Sacrament;  that  he  shall  not  trouble 
himself  and  his  auditors  with  the  controversies  of  divinity,  but  only  teach  God 
in  his  just  commandments,  and  in  his  wonderful  works. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

That  the  school  may  be  built  so  as  to  contain  about  two  hundred  boys. 

That  it  be  divided  into  four  classes,  not  as  others  are  ordinarily  into  six  or 
seven,  because  we  suppose  that  the  children  Bent  hither  to  be  initiated  in  things 
as  well  as  words,  ought  to  have  past  the  two  or  three  first,  and  to  have  attained 
the  age  of  about  thirteen  years,  being  already  well  advanced  in  the  Latin 
grammar  and  some  authors. 

That  none,  though  never  so  rich,  shall  pay  any  thing  for  their  teaching;  and 
that  if  any  professor  shall  be  convicted  to  have  taken  any  money  in  consid- 
eration of  his  pains  at  the  school,  he  shall  be  expelled  with  ignominy  by  the 
Governors;  but  if  any  persons  of  great  estate  and  quality,  finding  their  sons 
much  better  proficients  in  learning  here  than  boys  of  the  same  age  commonly 
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are  at  other  schools,  shall  not  think  fit  to  receive  an  obligation  of  so  near  con- 
cernment without  returning  some  marks  of  acknowledgment,  they  may,  if  they 
please,  (for  nothing  is  to  be  demanded,)  bestow  some  little  rarity  or  curiosity 
upon  the  Society  in  recompense  of  their  trouble. 

And  because  it  is  deplorable  to  consider  the  loss  which  children  make  of  their 
time  at  most  schools,  employing  or  rather  casting  away  six  or  seven  years  in 
the  learning  of  words  only,  and  that  too  very  imperfectly : 

That  a  method  be  here  established  for  the  infusing  knowledge  and  language 
at  the  same  time  into  them ;  and  that  this  may  be  their  apprenticeship  in  natural 
philosophy.  This  we  conceive  may  be  done,  by  breeding  them  in  authors  or 
pieces  of  authors,  who  treat  of  some  parts  of  nature,  and  who  may  be  under- 
stood with  as  much  ease  and  pleasure  as  those  which  are  commonly  taught ; 
such  are  in  Latin,  Varro,  Cato,  Columella,  Pliny,  part  of  Oelsus,  and  of  Seneca, 
Cicero  de  Divination^  de  Natura  Deorum,  and  several  scattered  pieces,  Vtrgifa 
Georgia,  Grotius,  Nemesianus,  Manilius;  and  because  the  truth  is,  we  want 
good  poets  (I  mean  we  have  but  few)  who  have  purposely  treated  of  solid  and 
learned,  ttfat  is,  natural  matters,  (the  most  part  indulging  to  the  weakness  of 
the  world,  and  feeding  it  either  with  the  follies  of  love,  or  with  the  fables  of  gods 
and  heroes,)  we  conceive  that  one  book  ought  to  be  compiled  of  all  the  scattered 
little  parcels  among  the  ancient  poets  that  might  serve  for  the  advancement  of 
natural  sciences,  and  which  would  make  no  small  or  unusual  or  unpleasant 
volume.  To  this  we  would  have  added  the  Morals  and  Rhetorics  of  Cicero,  and 
the  Institutions  of  QuintMan;  and  for  the  comedians,  from  whom  almost  all  that 
necessary  part  of  common  discourse  and  all  the  most  intimate  proprieties  of  the 
language  are  drawn,  we  conceive  the  boys  made  be  made  masters  of  them,  as 
a  part  of  their  recreation  and  not  of  their  task,  if  once  a  month,  or  at  least  once 
in  two,  they  act  one  of  Terence's  comedies,  and  afterwards  (the  most  advanced) 
some  of  PUtutus' ;  and  this  is  for  many  reasons  one  of  the  best  exercises  they 
can  be  enjoined,  and  most  innocent  pleasures  they  can  be  allowed.  As  for  the 
Greek  authors,  they  may  study  Nicander,  Oppianus,  (whom  Scaliger  does  not 
doubt  to  prefer  above  Homer  himself;  and  place  next  to  his  adored  Virgil,)  Aris- 
totle's History  of  Animals,  ang  other  parts;  Theopkrastus  and  Dioscorides,  of 
Plants,  and  a  collection  made  out  of  severaVboth  poets  and  other  Grecian  wri- 
ters. For  morals  and  rhetoric,  Aristotle  may  suffice,  or  Hermogenes  and  Lon- 
ginus  be  added  for  the  latter.  With  the  history  of  animals  they  should  be 
showed  anatomy  as  a  divertiseinent,  and  made  to  know  the  figures  and  natures 
of  those  creatures  which  are  not  common  among  us,  disabusing  them  at  the  same 
time  of  those  errors  which  are  universally  admitted  concerning  many.  The  same 
method  should  be  used  to  make  them  acquainted  with  all  plants;  and  to  this 
must  be  added  a  little  of  the  ancient  and  modern  geography,  the  understanding 
of  the  globes,  and  the  principles  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  They  should 
likewise  use  to  declaim  in  Latin  and  English,  as  the  Romans  did  in  Greek  and 
Latin ;  and  in  all  this  travel  be  rather  led  on  by  familiarity,  encouragement  and 
emulation,  than  driven  by  severity,  punishment  and  terror.  Upon  festivals  and 
playtimes  they  should  exercise  themselves  in  the  fields  by  riding,  leaping,  fenc- 
ing, mustering  and  training  after  the  manner  of  soldiers,  Ac  And  to  prevent 
all  dangers  and  all  disorder,  there  should  always  be  two  of  the  scholars  with 
them  to  be  as  witnesses  and  directors  of  their  actions.  In  foul  weather  it  would 
not  be  amiss  for  them  to  learn  to  dance,  that  is,  to  learn  just  so  much  (for  all 
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beyond  is  superfluous,  if  not  worse,)  as  may  give  them  a  graceful  comportment 
of  their  bodies. 

Upon  Sundays,  and  all  days  of  devotion,  they  are  to  be  a  part  of  the  chap- 
lain's province. 

That  for  all  these  ends  the  College  so  order  it,  as  that  there  may  be  some 
convenient  and  pleasant  houses  thereabouts,  kept  by  religious,  discreet,  and 
careful  persons,  for  the  lodging  and  boarding  of  young  scholars,  that  they  have 
a  constant  eye  over  them  to  see  that  they  be  bred  up  there  piously,  cleanly, 
and  plentifully,  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  parents'  expenses. 

And  that  the  College,  when  it  shall  please  God  either  by  their  own  industry 
and  success,  or  by  the  benevolence  of  patrons,  to  enrich  them  so  far  as  tbat  it 
may  come  to  their  turn  and  duty  to  be  charitable  to  others,  shall  at  their  own 
charges  erect  and  maintain  some  house  or  houses  for  the  entertainment  of  such 
poor  men's  sons  whose  good  natural  parts  may  promise  either  use  or  ornament 
to  the  commonwealth,  during  the  time  of  their  abode  at  school,  and  shall  take 
care  that  it  shall  be  done  with  the  same  conveniences  as  are  enjoyed  even  by 
rich  men's  children,  (though  they  maintain  the  fewer  for  that  cause,)  there  being 
nothing  eminent  and  illustrious  to  be  expected  from  a  low,  sordid,  and  hpspital- 
like  education. 

OOKCLUSIOH. 

If  I  be  not  much  abused  by  a  natural  fondness  to  my  own  conceptions,  (that 
ropy*  of  the  Greeks,  which  no  other  language  has  a  proper  word  for,)  there  was 
never  any  project  thought  upon,  which  deserves  to  meet  with  so  few  adver- 
saries as  this;  for  who  can  without  impudent  folly  oppose  the  establishment  of 
twenty  well  selected  persons  in  such  a  condition  of  life,  that  their  whole  busi- 
ness and  sole  profession  may  be  to  study  the  improvement  and  advantage  of  all 
other  professions,  from  that  of  the  highest  general  even  to  the  lowest  artisan? 
Who  shall  be  obliged  to  employ  their  whole  time,  wit,  learning,  and  industry, 
to  these  four,  the  most  useful  tbat  can  be  imagined,  and  to  no  other  ends:  First, 
to  weigh,  examine,  and  prove  all  things  of  nature  delivered  to  us  by  former 
ages,  to  detect,  explode,  and  strike  a  censure  through  all  false  moneys  with 
which  the  world  has  been  paid  and  cheated  so  long,  and  (as  I  may  say)  to  set 
the  mark  of  the  College  upon  all  true  coins,  that  they  may  pass  hereafter  with- 
out any  farther  trial.  Secondly,  to  recover  the  lost  inventions,  and,  as  it  were, 
drowned  lands  of  the  ancients.  Thirdly,  to  improve  all  arts  which  we  now 
have;  and  lastly,  to  discover  others,  which  we  yet  have  not  And  who  shall 
besides  all  this  (as  a  benefit  by-the-by)  give  the  best  education  in  the  world 
(purely  gratis)  to  as  many  men's  children  as  shall  think  fit  to  make  use  of  the  ob- 
ligation. Neither  does  it  at  all  check  or  interfere  with  any  parties  in  state  or 
religion,  but  is  indifferently  to  be  embraced  by  all  differences  in  opinion,  and 
can  hardly  be  conceived  capable  (as  many  good  institutions  have  done)  even  of 
degeneration  into  any  thing  harmful.  So  that,  all  things  considered,  I  will  sup- 
pose this  proposition  will  encounter  with  no  enemies;  the  only  question  is, 
whether  it  will  find  friends  enough  to  carry  it  on  from  discourse  and  design  to 
reality  and  effect;  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  beginning  (for  it  will  maintain 
itself  well  enough  afterwards)  being  so  great  (though  I  have  set  them  as  low  as 
is  possible  in  order  to  so  vast  a  work)  that  it  may  seem  hopeless  to  raise  such  a 
sum  out  of  those  few  dead  relics  of  human  charity  and  public  generosity  which 
are  yet  remaining  in  the  world. 
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•     EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ESSAY  ON  AGRICULTURE,   BY  A.   COWLEY. 

There  is  no  other  sort  of  life  that  affords  so  many  branches  of  praise  to  a 
panegyrist — the  utility  of  it  to  a  roan's  self:  the  usefulness  or  rather  necessity 
of  it  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind :  the  innocence,  the  pleasure,  the  antiquity,  the 
dignity.  The  utility  (I  mean  plainly  the  lucre  of  it)  is  not  so  great  now  in  our 
nation  as  arises  from  merchandise  and  the  trading  of  the  city,  from  whence 
many  of  the  best  estates  and  chief  honors  of  the  kingdom  are  derived:  we  have 
no  men  now  fetched  from  the  plow  to  be  made  lords,  as  they  were  in  Rome  to  be 
made  consuls  and  dictators,  the  reason  of  which  I  conceive  to  be  from  an  evil 
custom,  now  grown  as  strong  among  us  as  if  it  were  a  law,  which  is,  that  no 
men  put  their  children  to  be  bred  up  apprentices  in  agriculture,  as  in  other 
trades,  but  such  who  are  so  poor,  that  when  they  come  to  be  men,  they  have 
not  wherewithal  to  set  up  in  it,  and  so  can  only  farm  some  small  parcel  of 
ground,  the  rent  of  which  devours  all  but  the  bare  subsistence  of  the  tenant : 
whilst  they  who  are  proprietors  of  the  land,  are  either  too  proud,  or  for  want 
of  that  kind  of  education,  too  ignorant  to  improve  their  estates,  though  the 
means  of  doing  it  be  as  easy  and  certain  in  this  as  in  any  other  track  of  com- 
merce. If  there  were  always  two  or  three  thousand  youths  for  seven  or  eight 
years  bound  to  this  profession,  that  they  might  learn  the  whole  art  of  it,  and 
afterwards  be  enabled  to  be  masters  in  it,  by  a  moderate  stock,  I  cannot  doubt 
but  that  we  should  see  as  many  aldermen's  estates  made  in  the  country,  as  now 
we  do  out  of  all  kind  of  merchandising  in  the  city.  There  are  as  many  ways 
to  be  rich,  and  which  is  better,  there  is  no  possibility  to  be  poor,  without  such 
negligence  as  can  neither  have  excuse  nor  pity ;  for  a  little  ground  will  without 
question  feed  a  little  family,  and  the  superfluities  of  life  (which  are  now  in  some 
cases  by  custom  made  almost  necessary)  must  be  supplied  out  of  the  super- 
abundance of  art  and  industry,  or  contemned  by  as  great  a  degree  of  philosophy. 

As  for  the  necessity  of  this  art,  it  is  evident  enough,  since  this  can  live 
without  all  others,  and  no  one  other  without  this.  This  is  like  speech,  without 
which  the  society  of  men  can  not  be  preserved :  the  others  like  figures  and 
tropes  of  speech  which  serve  only  to  adorn  it  Many  nations  have  lived,  and 
some  do  still,  without  any  art  but  this ;  not  so  elegantly,  I  confess,  but  still 
tbey  live,  and  almost  all  the  other  arts  which  are  here  practiced,  are  beholding 
to  this  for  most  of  their  materials. 

The  innocence  of  this  life  is  the  next  thing  for  which  I  commend  it,  and  if 
husbandmen  preserve  not  that,  they  are  much  to  blame,  for  no  men  are  so  free 
from  the  temptations  of  iniquity.  They  live  by  what  they  can  get  by  industry 
from  the  earth,  and  others  by  what  they  can  catch  by  craft  from  men.  They 
live  upon  an  estate  given  them  by  their  mother,  and  others  upon  an  estate 
cheated  from  their  brethren.  They  live  like  sheep  and  kine  by  the  allowances 
of  nature,  and  others  like  wolves  and  foxes  by  the  acquisitions  of  rapine.  And, 
I  hope,  I  may  affrm  (without  any  offense  to  the  great)  that  sheep  and  kine  are 
very  useful,  and  that  wolves  and  foxes  are  pernicious  creatures.  They  are, 
without  dispute,  of  all  men  the  most  quiet  and  least  apt  to  be  inflamed  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  commonwealth :  their  manner  of  life  inclines  them,  and 
interest  binds  them  to  love  peace.  In  our  late  mad  and  miserable  civil  wars, 
all  other  trades,  even  to  the  meanest,  set  forth  whole  troops,  and  raised  up 
some  great  commanders,  who  became  famous  and  mighty  for  the  mischief*  thair 
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bad  done ;  but  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  any  one  husbandman  who  had 
so  considerable  a  share  in  the  twenty  years1  ruin  of  his  country,  as  to  deserve 
the  curses  of  his  countrymen ;  and  if  great  delights  be  joined  with  so  much 
innocence,  I  think  it  is  ill  done  of  men  not  to  take  them  here  where  they  are 
so  tame  and  ready  at  hand,  rather  than  hunt  for  them  in  courts  and  cities  where 
they  are  so  wild,  and  the  chase  so  troublesome  and  dangerous. 

We  are  here  among  the  vast  and  noble  scenes  of  nature ;  we  are  there  among 
the  pitiful  shifts  of  policy:  we  walk  here  in  the  light  and  open  ways  of  the 
divine  bounty;  we  grope  there  in  the  dark  and  confused  labyrinths  of  human 
malice:  our  senses  are  here  feasted  with  the  clear  and  genuine  taste  of  their 
objects ;  which  are  all  sophisticated  there,  and  for  the  most  part  overwhelmed 
with  their  contraries.  Here  pleasure  looks  (methinks)  like  a  beautiful,  constant, 
and  modest  wife ;  it  is  there  an  impudent,  fickle,  and  painted  harlot.  Here  is 
harmless  and  cheap  plenty,  there  guilty  and  expenseful  luxury. 

I  shall  only  instance  in  one  delight  more,  the  most  natural  and  best  natured 
of  all  others,  a  perpetual  companion  of  the  husbandman,  and  that  is  the  satis- 
faction of  looking  round  about  him,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the  effects  and 
improvements  of  his  own  art  and  diligence,  to  be  always  gathering  of  some 
fruits  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  behold  others  ripening,  and  others  budding; 
to  see  all  his  fields  and  gardens  covered  with  the  beauteous  creatures  of  his  own 
industry ;  and  to  see,  like  God,  that  all  his  works  are  good. 

Bmc  atque  hinc  glomer  antur  Orcades;  tp«' 

Agricoia  taciturn  pertentant  gaudia  pect  us. 

On  his  heart-string  a  secret  joy  does  strike. 

The  antiquity  of  his  art  is  certainly  not  to  be  contested  by  any  other.  The 
three  first  men  in  the  world  were  a  gardener,  a  ploughman,  and  a  grazier ;  and 
if  any  man  object  that  the  second  of  these  was  a  murtherer,  I  desire  he  would 
consider,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  so,  he  quitted  our  profession  and  turned 
builder.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  that  EccleMasticus  forbids  us  to  hate 
husbandry;  because  (says  he)  the  Most  High  has  created  it.  We  were  all  born  to 
this  art,  and  taught  by  nature  to  nourish  our  bodies  by  the  same  earth  out  of 
which  they  were  made,  and  to  which  they  must  return,  and  pay  at  last  for  their 
sustenance. 

Behold  the  original  and  primitive  nobility  of  all  those  great  persons,  who  are 
too  proud  now,  not  only  to  till  the  ground,  but  almost  to  tread  upon  it  We 
may  talk  what  we  please  of  lilies,  and  lions  rampant,  and  spread  eagles  in  fields 
d'or,  or  &  argent;  but  if  heraldry  were  guided  by  reason,  a  plough  in  a  field 
arable  would  be  the  most  noble  and  ancient  arms. 

All  these  considerations  make  me  fall  into  the  wonder  and  complaint  of  Coht- 
meUa.  •  How  it  should  come  to  pass  that  all  arts  or  sciences,  (for  the  dispute, 
which  is  an  art,  and  which  a  science,  does  not  belong  to  the  curiosity  of  us 
husbandmen,)  metaphysics,  physic,  morality,  mathematics,  logic,  rhetoric,  Ac, 
which  are  all,  I  grant,  good  and  useful  faculties,  (except  only  metaphysics, 
which  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  any  thing  or  no,)  but  even  vaulting,  fencing, 
dancing,  attiring,  cookery,  carving,  and  such  like  vanities,  should  all  have  public 
schools  and  masters,  and  yet  that  we  should  never  see  or  hear  of  any  man  who 
took  upon  him  the  profession  of  teaching  this  so  pleasant,  so  virtuous,  so  profit- 
able, so  honorable,  so  necessary,  art. 

A  man  would  think,  when  he's  in  serious  humor,  that  it  were  but  a  vain, 
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irrational  and  ridiculous  thing,  for  a  great  company  of  men  and  women  td  run 
up  and  down  in  a  room  together,  in  a  hundred  several  postures  and  figures  to 
no  purpose,  and  with  no  design ;  and  therefore  dancing  was  invented  first,  and 
practiced  anciently  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  heathen  religion,  which  consisted 
all  in  mummery  and  madness;  the  latter  being  the  chief  glory  of  the  worship, 
and  accounted  divine  inspiration.  This,  I  say,  a  severe  man  would  think, 
though  I  dare  not  determine  so  far  against  so  customary  a  part  now  of  good 
breeding.  And  yet,  who  is  there  among  our  gentry,  that  does  not  entertain  a 
dancing-master  for  his  children  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  walk  ?  But  did  ever 
any  father  provide  a  tutor  for  his  son,  to  instruct  him  betimes  in  the  nature  and 
improvements  of  that  land  which  he  intended  to  leave  him?  That  is  at  least  a 
superfluity,  and  this  a  defect  in  our  manner  of  education;  and  therefore  I  could 
wish  (but  can  not  in  these  times  much  hope  to  see  it)  that  one  College  in  each 
University  were  erected  and  appropriated  to  this  study,  as  well  as  there  are  to 
medicine  and  the  civil  law.  There  would  be  no  need  of  making  a  body  of 
scholars  and  fellows,  with  certain  endowments,  as  in  other  colleges;  it  would 
suffice,  if  after  the  manner  of  halls  in  Oxford,  there  were  only  four  professors 
constituted,  (for  it  would  be  too  much  work  for  only  one  master,  or  principal,  as 
they  call  him  there)  to  teach  these  four  parts  of  it  First,  aration,  and  all  things 
relating  to  it.  Secondly,  pasturage.  Thirdly,  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
woods.  Fourthly,  all  parts  of  rural  economy,  which  would  contain  the  govern- 
ment of  bees,  swine,  poultry,  decoys,  ponds,  Ac.,  and  all  that  which  Varro  calls 
Villaticas  Pastiones,  together  with  the  sports  of  the  field  (which  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  not  only  as  pleasures,  but  as  parts  of  housekeeping)  and  the  domes- 
tical conservation  and  uses  of  all  that  is  brought  in  by  industry  abroad.  The 
business  of  these  professors  should  not  be,  sb  is  commonly  practiced  in  other 
arts,  only  to  read  pompous  and  superficial  lectures  out  of  VirgiTs  Georgics, 
Pliny,  Varro,  or  Columella,  but  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  whole  method  and 
course  of  this  study,  which  might  be  run  through  perhaps  with  diligence  in  a 
year  or  two ;  and  the  continual  succession  of  scholars,  upon  a  moderate  taxa- 
tion for  their  diet,  lodging  and  learning,  would  be  a  sufficient  constant  revenue 
for  maintenance  of  the  house  and  the  professors,  who  should  be  men  not  chosen 
for  the  ostentation  of  critical  literature,  but  for  solid  and  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  they  teach  such  men ;  so  industrious  and  public-spirited  as  I 
conceive  Mr.  Hartlib  to  be,  if  the  gentleman  be  yet  alive ;  but  it  is  needless  to 
speak  farther  of  my  thoughts  of  this  design,  unless  the  present  disposition  of 
the  age  allowed  more  probability  of  bringing  it  into  execution. 
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TEERITOBT — POPULATION— GOVERNMENT. 

The  Canton  of  Zurich  ranks  second  in  population  (266,265  in  I860,) 
and  seventh  in  territory  (659  square  miles,)  among  the  Cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland. The  religion  of  a  large  majority  (255,000,)  is  Protestant,  and  its 
government  is  a  representative  democracy — every  citizen  being  a  voter 
at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  cantonal  legislature  consists  of  two  hundred 
and  twelve  members,  who  are  elected  for  ten  years,  and  who  choose  a 
smaller  council  of  twenty-five  members,  (one-third  going  out  every  two 
years,)  whose  president  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Canton.  The 
Canton  is  represented  in  the  Federal  Diet  or  Congress  by  thirteen  mem- 
bers. 

The  Canton  of  Zurich  is  divided  politically  into  eleven  districts 
(Bezirke,)  subdivided  into  counties,  (Zuenfte,)  and  the  latter  subdivided 
into  communes,  (Gemeine.)  Every  county,  according  to  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  elects  members  for  the  Great  Council,  which  is  only  com- 
plete after  the  members  elect  from  the  counties  have  elected  thirteen  more 
members  by  their  votes.  Bankrupts  or  persons  convicted  of  dishonor- 
able crimes  are  disfranchised  permanently  or  for  a  time.  The  Great 
Council,  as  representative  of  the  people,  is  intrusted  with  the  legislation. 
As  the  supreme  authority  of  the  country,  it  has  the  power  to  appoint  all 
officers  of  the  Canton,  or  to  confirm  appointments  proposed.  It  elects 
the  administration  of  the  Canton  (Segierungarath — Government  council,) 
but  only  part  of  the  Board  of  Education.  By  the  free  vote  of  the  counties 
the  government  of  each  district  is  selected,  (Bezirks  collegium,)  which 
fills  all  district  offices,  or  has  the  final  approval  of  all  nominations.  It 
appoints  for  instance  the  judges  of  the  district,  and  proposes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment council  three  names  for  district  governor,  (the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  district,)  who  is  the  representative  of  the  Government 
council  in  the  district 

The  subdivision  of  the  Canton  in  regard  to  education  is  as  follows : — 
School  community  or  neighborhood,  parochial  community  (school  circle,) 
district,  Canton.  The  members  of  the  school  community  are  all  those 
who  are  required  to  contribute  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and  entitled 
to  its  benefits ;  these  select  their  school  board.  If  a  parochial  community 
has  several  schools  and  consequently  several  school  communities,  the 
members  of  the  parochial  community  are  not  identical  with  the  members 
of  the  different  school  communities,  as  for  instance  resident  citizens  may 
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be  members  of  a  school  community.     The  school  districts  agree  with  the 
political  districts,  the  school  circles  with  the  parochial  communities. 

SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Public  Schools  of  the  Canton  are  classified  as  follows : — 
L  Primary  Schools,  (General  popular  school — communal  school.) 

1.  Day  school. 

a.  Elementary  school,  attended  by  children  from  6-9  years  old. 
&.  Real  school,  "         "        "  "    9-12    "     " 

2.  Repetition  school,  "         "        "  "  12-15    "     " 
8.  Singing  school,  attended  by  pupils  beyond  the  age  of  15  years, 

who  at  the  same  time  attend  the  class  for  religious  instruction. 
IL  Secondary  School,  (Superior  popular  district  school,)  attended  by 

pupils  of  12-15  years,  and  connected  with  the  day-school. 
III.  Superior  and  Professional  Schools,  (Cantonal  schools.) 

1.  The  School  of  the  Canton. 

a.  Gymnasium,  preparatory  for  professional  studies. 

a.  Lower  gymnasium,  for  boys  of  12-16  years. 

&.  Higher  gymnasium,  for  boys  of  16-19  years. 
o.  Industrial  school,  preparatory  for  technical  vocations  and 
technical  professional  studies. 

a.  Lower  scTiool,  for  boys  of  12-15  years. 

o.  Higher  school,  for  boys  of  15-18  years. 

2.  The  Superior  School,  (University,)  connected  with  the  Cantonal 

schools,  particularly  with  the  gymnasium — a  school  of  purely 
liberal  studies,  as  well  as  a  professional  school  for  the  statesman, 
jurist,  physician,  theologian  and  teacher  of  Superior  schools. 
8.  Professional  Schools,  joined  to  the  Secondary-school. 

a.  Seminary  for  Teachers. 

o.  Veterinary  school. 

c.  Agricultural  Institute. 

The  attendance  at  the  day  school  is  obligatory  to  all  children.  Scholars 
who,  after  passing  the  day  school,  do  not  enter  the  secondary  or  the 
canton  school,  are  required  by  law  to  attend  the  repetition  school,  in 
which  instruction  is  given  on  one  day  per  week,  and  afterwards  the 
singing  school,  which  demands  their  attendance  for  one  hour  in  the  week. 

Fathers  who  have  given  evidence  of  their  ability  to  instruct  in  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  education,  are  permitted  to  teach  their  children  at 
home,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  primary  school  Whoever  occupies 
a  public  teachership,  or  acquires  the  certificate  of  eligibility  for  such 
position,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Teachers  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich. 
Those  who  teach  in  secondary  and  primary  schools,  and  have  acquired 
the  qualification  for  secondary  or  primary  instruction,  compose  the  body 
of  public  teachers. 

All  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Teachers  are  voting  members  of  the 
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School  Synod.  All  the  public  teachers  of  a  district  form  a  district- 
chapter  of  teachers.  The  teachers  at  a  seminary  belong  to  the  chapter 
of  the  district  in  which  the  institute  is  situated.  The  director  of  the  sem- 
inary has  the  privilege  of  an  advisory  member  of  all  the  chapters. 
Synod  and  chapter  elect  their  officers  from  their  own  members  every  two 
years. 

Every  parochial  community  elects  a  school  committee,  with  the  resi- 
dent pastor  as  chairman,  for  the  inspection  of  their  schools  and  general 
superintendence  of  their  interests ;  the  other  members  of  this  committee — 
to  the  number  of  five  at  least — are  elected  by  the  parochial  members  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  in  the  manner  that  the  term  of  half  of  them  expires 
every  two  years.     They  can  be  reelected. 

The  teacher  is  entitled  to  a.  seat  in  this  school  committee  as  advisory 
member.  The  superintendence  over  the  schools  of  a  district  is  vested  in 
a  district  school  committee,  composed  generally  of  seven  members,  two 
of  whom  must  be  pastors,  and  two  teachers,  and  the  remainder  must  be 
elected  from  citizens  not  of  these  professions.  The  two  theologians  are 
elected  by  the  ministerial  chapter,  and  the  two  teachers  by  the  chapter 
of  teachers  of  the  district ;  the  three  other  members  by  the  government 
of  the  district  (Bezirks  collegium,) 

The  term  of  office  is  six  years ;  every  three  years  a  new  election  of 
three  members  takes  place,  but  the  old  members  can  be  reelected.  The 
district-school  committee  elect  three  alternates,  one  from  the  teachers, 
one  from  the  ministers,  and  the  third  from  the  residents  of  the  district 

Every  member  of  the  district  school  committee  is  appointed  inspector 
of  a  certain  number  of  schools  in  his  district  Each  primary  school  must 
be  visited  twice  a  year  by  the  parochial  school  committee  and  by  the 
inspector.  The  inspector  conducts  the  public  examination  and  makes  a 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  school  to  the  district  committee.  Beyond 
the  inspection  of  schools  it  is  the  duty  of  the  district  committee  to  see 
that  all  laws  regarding  public  instruction  are  faithfully  observed  ;  they 
are  the  representatives  of  the  Cantonal  Board  of  Education. 

Every  secondary-school  district  (which  comprehends  generally  the  sev- 
eral school  communities  of  more  than  one  parochial  commune,)  has  for 
the  administration  and  superintendence  of  the  secondary  schools  a  sec- 
ondary-school committee,  two  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  dis- 
trict school  committee,  and  the  remaining  two  by  the  parochial  school 
committee,  for  the  same  term  as  the  members  of  the  last  named  committee. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  secondary-school  committee  elected  by 
the  parochial  committee  depends  on  the  number  of  school  communities 
united  in  the  secondary-school  district  Every  school  community  shall 
have  at  least  one  member  in  this  secondary-school  committee ;  the  latter 
elect  their  president  from  the  members,  and  each  member  is  required  to 
visit  the  school  at  least  twice  in  every  year.  Moreover  every  secondary 
school  is  visited  by  a  district  inspector. 

The  Board  of  Education  superintends  all  matters  of  instruction  of  the 
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entire  Canton.  For  the  purpose  of  consultation  the  Board  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  the  first  for  secondary,  the  other  for  primary  education. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  always  published  in 
the  official  papers.  The  Director  of  Education,  a  member  of  the  Great 
Council,  is  President  of  the  Board  ;  and  of  the  other  six  members,  two 
are  elected  by  the  School  synoil  from  the  teachers,  and  four  are  appointed 
by  the  Government  council. 

The  Board  of  Education  selects  the  presidents  of  the  district  school 
committees  from  the  members  of  the  same ;  the  presidents  of  the  district 
committees  form  the  superintending  board  of  the  high  school.  All  super- 
intendents of  other  schools  of  the  Canton  are  either  appointed  directly 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  or  nominated  by  them  for  appointment  to  the 
Government  council.  An  exception  from  this  rule  is  the  Agricultural 
Institute,  which  belongs  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  is  under 
the  special  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  attached  to  this 
department  The  members  of  the  superintending  board  of  this  Institute 
are  elected  by  the  Government  council  on  the  nomination  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  directors  of  cantonal  schools  have  a  privileged 
seat  in  the  meetings  of  their  superintending  board,  and  are  advisory 
members.  Every  parochial  and  secondary-school  committee  makes  a 
yearly  report  to  the  district  committee  after  the  annual  examinations; 
the  district  committee,  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  from  the  parochial 
committee  and  the  inspectors,  submits  an  annual  report  on  the  condition 
and  progress  of  schools  of  their  district  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  Director  of  Education,  from  these  and  from  the  reports  of  superin- 
tendents of  superior  schools,  completes  the  report  on  education  in  the 
district  The  presidents  of  the  chapter  of  teachers  report  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  chapter  to  the  director  of  the  Seminary,  and  the  latter 
renders  a  total  account  on  the  chapters.  The  reports  of  the  Director  of 
Education  and  of  the  director  of  the  seminary  are  presented  to  the 
School  synod,  which  generally  orders  the  publication  of  the  same. 

All  the  officers  of  the  parochial,  secondary  and  district  committees 
labor  gratuitously.  As  members  of  special  committees  for  inspection  of 
new  buildings,  etc.,  they  are  paid  actual  expenses.  The  recorder  of  the 
district  committee  and  the  president  of  the  chapter  receive  a  moderate 
remuneration  ;  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  receive  mileage 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  reside  from  Zurich. 

In  school  matters,  appeal  can  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  paro- 
chial committee  to  the  district  committee,  and  finally  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

The  definite  appointment  of  primary  teachers  is  made  by  the  school 
community ;  that  of  secondary  teachers  by  the  secondary-school  com- 
mittees ;  teachers  of  the  cantonal  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  or  nominated  for  appointment  to  the  Government  council. 
In  regard  to  the  Agricultural  Institute,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  again  take  the  place  of  the  Board  of 
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Education.  All  primary  and  secondary  teachers  elected  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Education ;  but  this  approval  is  solely  with  ref- 
erence to  the  manner  of  election,  and  an  election  can  only  be  set  aside, 
when  not  performed  according  to  the  forms  of  law.  The  members  elect 
of  the  different  school  committees  also  need  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  or  rather  of  the  delegates  appointed  for  the  district  Where 
no  definite  election  is  made  by  the  district  or  parochial  committee,  the 
Director  of  Education  makes  temporary  appointments  from  the  number 
of  candidates  for  teachership.  All  definite  appointments  at  primary 
schools,  the  teachers'  seminary,  the  school  of  the  canton,  the  veterinary 
school,  and  the  professorships  at  the  high-school,  are  for  life ;  those  for 
the  secondary-schools  are  generally  for  a  term  of  six  years.  A  teacher 
definitely  appointed  can  not  be  deprived  of  his  position  except  by  judicial 
sentence,  or  non-election  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 

State,  commune  and  family  cooperate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  public 
instruction.  According  to  the  latest  reports,  the  contributions  of  the 
Canton  of  Zurich  for  purposes  of  public  instruction  amount  to  one-fifth 
of  its  total  expenses. 

Since  all  funds  and  benefactions  for  special  objects  of  education  or  for 
the  maintenance  of  superior  schools  have  been  sequestered  by  the  State,  to 
form  the  general  school  funds,  the  total  of  expenses  of  superior  schools 
(as  far  as  fees  of  instruction  and  contributions  of  the  most  favored  com- 
munes render  necessary,)  are  defrayed  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  as 
also  the  amounts  granted  in  aid  of  public  instruction.  The  different  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  have  their  own  funds,  administered  by 
officers  who  are  at  the  same  time  treasurers  of  the  parochial  communes, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  district  inspector. 

I.  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Canton  of  Zurich,  in  all  its  communes,  has  471  day  schools,  with 
28,030  pupils.  Repetition  schools  and  singing  schools  are  in  charge  of 
the  same  teachers;  in  the  year  1852-53  the  total  number  of  scholars  was 
20,796. 

The  primary  schools  of  the  different  school  communes  are  divided  or 
undivided  schools.  If  a  division  becomes  necessary,  it  is  generally  so 
arranged  that  one  teacher  officiates  at  the  elementary  school,  and  another 
at  the  real  school.  Where  the  schools  are  undivided,  the  elementary 
class,  that  of  repetition  and  of  singing,  are  under  one  person.  A  division 
must  take  place  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  has  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  During  each  year,  vacations  of  from  four  to  eight 
weeks  are  prescribed  by  law ;  also  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  is 
fixed  for  day  schools  at  twenty-seven,  for  the  repetition -school  at  six 
hours.  In  order  to  effect  a  regular  attendance  at  school,  the  following 
means  are  used  : — 

The  teachers  take  notice  of  absentees  every  half  day ;  those  who  have 
not  the  permission  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  president  of  the  school  com- 
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mittee/fall  under  the  head  of  "culpable."  To  come  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  commencement  three  times,  is  considered,  if  without  excuse, 
as  absence  without  leave.  The  teacher  or  school  committee  may  demand 
in  writing  from  the  parent  or  master  of  the  scholar,  the  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence without  leave ;  if  the  parent,  etc.,  should  be  convicted  of  misstating 
the  reasons  of  absence,  a  nublic  censure  before  the  school  committee  is 
the  first  remedy,  and  upon  repetition  a  fine  of  from  one  to  four  francs. 
If  the  pupil  of  a  day-school  is  absent  without  proper  excuse  three  times 
during  three  scholastic  months,  the  teacher  must  report  such  fact  to  the 
school  committee,  and  the  latter  inform  the  parents,  guardian  or  master. 
If  the  same  scholar  absents  himself  again  three  times  during  the  same 
quarter,  the  parents,  etc.,  are  summoned  before  the  school  committee ; 
and  if  this  culpable  absence  occur  a  third  time,  the  committee  impose  a 
fine  of  from  two  to  eight  francs.  During  the  second  quarter  no  notice  is 
sent,  but  the  parents,  etc.,  are  summoned  immediately  before  the  com- 
mittee, if  they  have  been  exhorted  or  fined  within  the  preceding  three 
months ;  and  instead  of  a  third  notice  a  summons  before  the  committee 
is  immediately  served,  and  instead  of  a  third  summons  the  fine  is  im- 
posed without  delay.  In  schools  of  repetition  and  singing,  culpable 
absence,  twice  within  six  months,  is  followed  by  notice  to  the  parents ; 
if  again  occurring,  by  a  summons  before  the  committee,  and  if  not  rem- 
edied yet,  by  a  fine  of  from  two  to  eight  francs.  If  the  parent,  etc,  does 
not  pay  due  attention  to  the  summons,  an  extra  fine  of  one  franc  can  be 
imposed.  All  fines  flow  into  the  school  fund  ;  if  not  paid  within  a  cer- 
tain time,  tbey  are  levied  by  process  of  law.  If  children  move  into 
another  district,  their  absence  from  school  must  be  entered  on  their  cer- 
tificate. 

In  the  year  1850-^51,  the  total  absenttsm  of  day-scholars  was  372,940 
with  excuse,  and  43,428  culpable ;  in  the  year  1851-52,  343,088  with 
excuse,  and  52,456  culpable,  so  that  at  average  each  pupil  has  been 
absent  nine  to  ten  times. 

No  factory  is  permitted  to  employ  any  child  which  has  not  passed  the 
day-school,  during  a  time  when  instructions  are  given ;  and  the  pupils 
of  a  repetition-school  or  singing-school  must  be  allowed  a  regular  attend- 
ance in  those  classes  by  their  employers.  Boys  and  girls  who  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall  not  be  required  to  work  beyond 
fourteen  hours  per  day. 

Sexes  are  not  separated  in  any  primary  school.  Classification  in  the 
day-school  is  according  to  age;  in  the  first  class  of  the  elementary-school, 
children  from  six  to  seven  years  are  admitted ;  in  the  second  class,  those 
from  seven  to  eight  years,  etc.  The  teacher  of  an  ungraded  school  in 
this  manner  must  engage  often  six  different  classes,  and  it  becomes  im- 
portant for  him  to  say  much  in  few  words,  and  while  be  instructs  one 
class,  to  give  suitable  occupation  to  the  others.  An  examination  decides 
whether  children  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  will  pass  into  the  repetition- 
school  or  remain  longer  in  the  real-school. 
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The  object  of  primary  schools  in  the  selection  of  branches  and  methods 
of  instruction  aims  at  this : — "to  educate  the  children  of  all  classes  after 
uniform  principles,  and  train  them  to  become  intelligent,  active,  useful, 
moral,  and  religious  persons."  This  they  try  to  accomplish  by  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  instruction :— 1 

1.  Elementary  instruction,  (6-9  years  of  age.) 

a.  Reading  and  writing,  with  special%egard  to  the  development  of 

memory,  the  ability  of  speech  and  thought 
fc.  The  four  principles  of  arithmetic, 
c  The  elements  of  music  (singing.) 
d.  Biblical  histories,  as  suitable  for  infant  minds. 

2.  Real  school,  (nine  to  twelve  years.) 

a.  Exercises  in  composition  and  language. 
.    ft.  Elements  of  grammar,  by  framing  sentences. 
c  Practical  arithmetic. 

d.  Selections  of  practical  geometry,  jnore  calculated  to  form  the 

geometric  eye,  than  for  strictly  scientific  study. 

e.  History  and  geography,  chiefly  national 

/  Natural  history,  philosophy  and  physical  geography  in  regard  to 

agriculture  and  mechanics. 
g.  Biblical  history,  Christian  morals,  development  of  the  aesthetic 
by  instruction  in  singing,  drawing,  -etc 

Religious  instruction  is  imparted  in  the  day-school  by  the  teacher,  in 
the  repetition-school  by  the  pastor.  The  singing-school  is  at  the  same 
time  the  class  of  catechumens. 

The  matter  of  instruction  is  distributed  among  the  different  classes,  as 
follows : — 

Elementary  School — During  the  first  year  the  aim  should  be  only  to 
develop  the  senses  and  the  understanding.  Instruction  in  language  com- 
prehends the  training  of  the  organs  of  hearing  and  of  speech  by  pro- 
nouncing elementary  sounds  and  syllables,  the  resolution  of  the  latter 
into  sounds,  the  knowledge  of  printed  and  written  letters,  words  and 
syllables.  Instruction  in  arithmetic  has  for  its  object  a  correct  idea  <?f 
number,  exercises  in  the  value  of  fundamental  numbers  (1-10)  by  addi- 
tion and  subtraction,  and  a  knowledge  of  numerical  signs.  Drawing  and 
writing  should  exercise  the  eye  and  'hand,  and  instruction  in  religion 
should  be  limited  to  quickening  the  moral  and  religious  sensibilities  by 
simple  narratives. 

during  the  second  year,  instruction  in  language  proceeds  to  reading 
of  simple  sentences  and  easy  histories ;  arithmetic  extends  the  previous 
exercises  to  units,  tens  and  hundreds ;  in  drawing,  after  points  and  lines 
in  the  first  year,  the  pupils  may  learn  about  angles,  etc. ;  in  religion, 
they  will  aim  to  cultivate  the  moral  and  religious  sensibilities. 

The  third  year  should  complete  the  formal  elementary  instruction,  viz. : 
in  language,  to  the  reading  of  descriptions  and  histories,  hymns,  etc. ; 
in  arithmetic,  multiplication  and  division  by  the  fundamental  numbers 
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(1-10)  of  hundreds,  tenths  and  units ;  in  mental  arithmetic,  practical 
problems ;  in  drawing,  straight  and  curved  lines,  curvilinear  figures ;  in 
religion,  interpretation  of  Bible  verses,  etc. 

Real  School. — In  this  grade  the  school  instruction  is  more  specific. 
Instructions  are  required  of  a  general  kind-;  jet  all  branches  must  be 
studied  in  the  national  language,  which  must  be  used  for  practice  in 
thought,  speech,  and  writing. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  elementary  course,  the  instruction  in  lan- 
guage proceeds  to  definitions  in  grammar  and  part  of  etymology.  In 
arithmetic,  the  multiplication  and  division  is  continued  in  numbers  of 
three  figures,  and  the  four  ground  rules  in  denominate  numbers.  In 
geometry,  lines  and  angles  are  explained,  so  as  to  show  to  the  eye  of  the 
scholar  geometric  form  and  properties.  Of  the  real  sciences  the  plan  of 
this  year  incloses :  Geography  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  and  of  Switzer- 
land ;  selections  from  general  history  ;  descriptions  in  natural  science. 
Instruction  in  singing  includes  rhythmical  exercises  and  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  method ;  drawing  aims  at  a  quick  eye  and  a  steady  hand, 
having  regard  also  to  the  improvement  in  penmanship,  particularly  to 
German  current  hand.  In  religion  a  catechetical  instruction  in  Old  Tes- 
tament history  is  given. 

The  fifth  year  completes  in  language  the  grammar  on  etymology  and 
syntax ;  in  arithmetic,  all  operations  with  fractions ;  in  geometry  the 
peculiarities  of  the  square,  sphere,  and  parallels ;  weights  and  measures. 
The  history  of  Switzerland  and  an  introduction  into  general  geography 
belong  to  this  course ;  in  singing,  practice  of  melodic  and  dynamic  ex- 
ercises ;  drawing  and  writing  from  copies,  and  after  more  difficult 
sketches ;  religion,  embracing  the  history  of  the  New  Testament 

The  sixth  year  embraces  the  complete  course  of  grammar,  syntax, 
business  correspondence,  plane  surveying,  selections  from  natural  history 
and  philosophy,  singing,  more  difficult  copies  in  drawing  and  writing  in 
German  and  Latin  text ;  instruction  in  religion  so  as  to  interpret  difficult 
passages  of  Scripture,  etc. 

In  the  Elementary  Sclwol,  fourteen  hours  are  devoted  to  language ; 
five  to  arithmetic ;  five  to  geometry ;  three  to  religion.  In  the  Real 
School^  twelve  hours  are  given  to  language  ;  four  to  arithmetic ;  two  to 
geometry ;  three  to  selections  from  natural  history  and  philosophy,  etc. ; 
four  to  drawing,  writing  and  singing,  and  two  to  religious  instruction. 

The  Repetition  School,  occupying  only  six  hours  in  the  week,  aims  at 
a  careful  review  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  previous  course.  Tne 
singing  school,  in  which  once  a  week  the  pupils  of  the  repetition-school 
and  the  catechumens  are  collected  and  taught  in  reference  to  church 
singing. 

Obligatory  school-books  are  selected  in  the  following  manner :  A  work 
is  sent  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  examination  ;  or  the  Board  requests 
a  person,  who  from  his  pedagogic  experience  and  position  as  teacher 
commands  their  confidence,  to  prepare  a  school-book  after  a  plan  indi- 
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cated.  The  manuscript  is  then  examined  by  a  committee  of  experts, 
who  may  suggest  alterations,  and  finally,  indicate  a  partial  acceptance. 
The  author  is  allowed  a  fixed  sum  for  the  copyright  by  the  Board.  The 
book  is  printed,  and  each  public  teacher  is  furnished  with  a  copy.  After 
it  has  been  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  a  meeting  of  the 
teachers'  chapter  is  held,  for  consultation  on  its  merits :  each  chapter 
elects  a  representative,  and  the  representatives  of  all  the  chapters,  at  the 
call  of  the  senior  member,  assemble  in  Zurich,  where,  after  a  thorough 
discussion,  and  by  a  free  and  independent  vote,  (they  receive  no  instruc- 
tions from  their  electors,)  tbey  either  recommend  the  book  for  adoption 
as  an  obligatory  means  of  instruction,  or  for  modification  in  certain 
points,  or  reject  it  altogether.  Their  resolution  is  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  takes  a  final  decision,  generally  in  accordance  with 
the  vote  of  the  teachers.  Religious  means  of  instruction  are  submitted 
also  to  the  approval  of  the  church  council.  The  expense  of  delegates  of 
the  chapters  while  away  from  their  homes,  and  corresponding  to  the 
distance  from  Zurich,  is  defrayed.  The  composition  in  type  is  pre- 
served until  the  decision  from  the  Board  of  Education  is  made  known ; 
in  the  latter  years  the  State  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  some 
school-books,  and  found  that  this  could  be  done  at  very  little  expense,  so 
that  for  instance  a  little  volume  of  two  sheets  comes  to  five  cents. 

The  course  of  education  of  primary  teachers  is  generally  as  follows : — 
Primary  school,  secondary  school,  Seminary.  In  order  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  able  young  men  for  the  profession  of  teachers,  a  pre- 
paratory institute  has  been  established  by  the  State.  Every  pupil  of  a 
secondary -school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  can  present  himself  to  the 
district  committee  for  examination  as  candidate  of  teachership.  His 
examination,  made  by  a  special  commission  of  that  committee,  shall  be 
chiefly  with  regard  to  mental  ability  and  physical  constitution.  The 
Director  of  Education  selects  from  the  candidates  proposed  by  the  dis- 
trict committee.  Every  year  a  candidate  is  admitted  from  each  district ; 
and  if  there  is  no  candidate  from  one  district,  the  place  is  filled  from  the 
names  of  the  examined  of  another  district  Each  pupil  of  a  secondary- 
school,  who  is  approved  as  a  candidate  for  teachership,  is  paid  a  yearly 
subsidy  of  forty-six  francs,  sixty-seven  centimes,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  director  of  the  Seminary,  based  on  the  teacher's  report  of  the 
conduct  and  progress  of  the  pupil,  rendered  each  semester. 

The  admission  into  the  Seminary,  and  the  granting  of  free  scholarships, 
takes  place  in  the  order  of  the  date  of  registry  of  the  candidates  ex- 
amined and  approved. 

In  the*  Spring  of  each  year  an  examination  is  held  for  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  the  qualification  as  primary  teacher,  and  for  those  desiring  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  a  higher  degree.  Strangers  are  admitted  to  these 
examinations,  and  whoever  gives  satisfaction  can  obtain  the  certificate, 
no  matter  what  his  course  of  education  has  been.  Admittance  is  refused 
only  to  those  who  failed  at  three  previous  examinations ;  those  who  have 
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been  by  law  deprived  of  municipal  privileges,  and  those  who  arc  unfit 
for  the  profession  on  account  of  defects  of  the  body.  Applications  must 
be  made  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  examination  is  extended  on  all 
branches  of  primary  schools,  and  consists  of  oral,  written  and  practical 
exercises ;  an  examination  .in  writing  is  had  only  in  regard  to  language 
and  mathematics.  Trial  lessons  may  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  recom- 
mendations and  certificates  of  the  candidate  warrant  an  exception.  The 
examination  is  public,  and  the  teachers  of  the  Seminary  are  the  exam- 
iners, in  conjunction  with  experts  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
from  its  members  or  from  other  teachers.  The  expert  as  well  as  the 
examiner,  after  examining  a  candidate,  mark  down  the  result  by  figure 
I.,  II.  or  III.  From  these  figures  and  those  affixed  to  the  written  exam- 
ination, the  total  of  the  certificate  is  made  up  by  the  examining  commis- 
sion, which  makes  proposal  to  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  case  of 
each  candidate,  as  to  his  non-admission,  or  to  a  certificate  No.  I.,  (very 
able,)  No.  II.,  (able,)  or  No.  III.,  (conditional.)  The  Director  of  Educa- 
tion issues  the  certificate  in  the  name  of  the  Board,  and  the  candidate  is 
in  possession  of  the  same  within  a  few  days  after  the  examination.  The 
members  of  the  examining  commission  are  allowed  mileage,  etc.  ;.  but  no 
charges  are  made  to  the  candidates.  One  or  more  candidates  may  have 
an  extra  examination,  for  which  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
are  appointed.  These  extra  examinations  also  are  gratuitous  for  candi- 
dates of  primary  schools,  but  candidates  for  secondary-schools  must 
defray  expenses. 

Those  who  obtain  certificate  No.  III.  can  pursue  a  Course  of  Completion ; 
the  pupils  of  this  course  are  instructed  by  the  teachers  of  the  Seminary, 
from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  July,  chiefly  in  the  practical  use 
and  theoretical  methods  of  the  obligatory  studies.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  an  examination  is  held  for  those  who  desire  to  obtain  a  better  cer- 
tificate; but  no  one  is  forced  to  subject  himself  to  this  examination  if  he 
chooses  to  return  with  certificate  No.  III.,  in  which  case  he  is  liable  to  be 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  a  future  Course  of  Completion.  The  scholars 
of  this  course  are  all  teachers  in  office,  for  a  candidate,  after  passing  this 
examination,  generally  finds  a  temporary  or  definite  engagement 
Teachers  without  means  receive  a  contribution  from  the  State,  towards 
the  expenses  of  a  deputy  and  of  their  residence  at  the  Seminary.  The 
teachers  of  the  Seminary  are  paid  extra  for  the  Course  of  Completion. 

A  public-school  teacher  can  hold  only  certain  offices  of  the  Canton  or 
districts,  viz. :  1.  that  of  a  member  of  the  Great  Council ;  2.  that  of  a 
member  of  the  district  or  parochial  school  committee.  Other  offices  can 
be  accepted  by  the  teacher  only  with  permission  of  the  district-school 
committee,  which  is  granted  when  no  disadvantage  arises  to  the  school 
from  duties  required  of  such  office. 

No  teacher  of  the  Canton  is  required  to  perform  any  public  duty  not 
immediately  connected  with  his  profession. 

The  teachers  of  Zurich  as  a  class  are  organized  into  chapters  and  a 
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synod.  Primary  and  secondary  teachers  compose  the  chapter ;  and  these 
together  with  all  the  other  public  teachers  form  the  synod,  which  thus 
unites  all  the  teachers  of  the  primary,  secondary  and  high-schools.  The 
chapter  usually  meets  once  every  three  months,  and  may  meet  oftener. 
The  place  of  meeting  varies,  but  must  always  be  in  a  school-house.  All 
the  members  of  the  chapter  are  obliged  to  attend ;  the  proceedings  of  the 
chapter  are  not  public ;  officers  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  consist  of 
a  president,  a  vice-president,  and  a  secretary.  Every  member  of  the 
chapter,  who  has  not  been  a  public  teacher  of  the  Canton  during  fifteen 
years,  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  president  annually  a  composition  in 
writing  on  a  subject  selected  by  himself.  The  proceedings  of  the  chapter 
must  occupy  at  least  four  hours ;  they  are  opened  by  singing,  which  is 
usually  followed  by  some  practice  in  teaching ;  after  which  the  pupils  of 
the  school  withdraw,  and  a  discussion  on  the  previous  practice  and 
method  begins.  A  discourse  of  an  educational  character,  followed  by  a 
criticism  and  discussion,  and  if  time  permits,  on  some  subject  of  pedagogy, 
are  part  of  the  regular  proceedings.  If  occasion  demands,  opinions  are 
expressed  on  books  of  instruction,  the  election  of  members  of  the  school 
committees,  of  officers  of  the  chapter,  deputies,  librarian,  etc.,  takes  place, 
and  scientific  lectures  are  given.  Each  chapter  has  a  library,  for  the 
increase  of  which  the  State  pays  thirty  francs  per  year.  A  librarian, 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  chapter,  superintends  the  same.  The 
presidents  of  chapters  assemble  annually  in  Zurich  to  deliberate  on  the 
order  of  the  meetings  for  the  next  year.  The  Board  of  Education  pre- 
sents a  subject  for  prize  composition  every  year,  for  which  every  public 
teacher  may  compete.  One  school  in  every  district  is  declared  the  model 
school,  and  is  selected  annually,  according  to  the  report  of  the  district 
committee,  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Each  model  school  receives  from 
the  State  an  annual  sum  for  the  increase  of  its  means  of  instruction  and 
an  addition  to  the  teachers*  salary.  Candidates,  i.  e.,  members  of  the 
chapter,  not  definitely  appointed,  and  teachers  with  certificate  No.  IIL, 
are  required  to  visit  the  model  school ;  they  are  also  required  to  present 
themselves  once  in  a  year  before  the  president  of  the  chapter,  and  render 
an  account  of  their  private  studies  for  further  improvement  in  knowledge, 
which  generally  give  satisfactory  results.  All  elections  in  the  chapter 
are  by  secret  ballot,  except  those  for  temporary  committees.  In  the  last 
meeting  of  the  chapter  preceding  the  assembling  of  the  synod  (last 
Monday  in  August,)  the  u  wishes  and  instructions  of  synod1'  are  consid- 
ered, and  a  deputy  to  the  synod  is  elected.  All  the  deputies  from  chap- 
ters meet  on  the  evening  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  synod,  at  the  place 
where  the  latter  is  to  be  held,  and  thus  form  the  pro-synod  ;  they  decide 
finally  on  all  subjects  and  petitions  of  the  chapters  which  shall  be  the 
order  of  the  day  in  the  proceedings  of  the  synod. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  meeting  of  synod,  the  members  are 
called  to  church  by  a  ringing  of  bells.  Singing,  a  short  prayer,  and  .the 
address  of  the  president  open  the  session  ;   the  members  who  take  part 
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in  the  assembly  (which  is  not  obligatory,)  are  required  to  appear  dressed 
in  black  cloth.  The  Board  of  Education  is  represented  by  three  depu- 
ties ;  the  members  of  district  committees  can  attend  as  advisory  mem- 
bers ;  the  public  are  admitted.  The  opening  is  followed  by  the  reception 
of  new  members,  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  progress  of 
schools,  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  Seminary  on  the  labor  of  the 
chapters,  and  the  reports  of  committees.  The  two  first  reports  are  gen- 
erally ordered  to  be  printed.  Next  follows  a  pedagogic  lecture,  a  criti- 
cism and  discussion  of  the  same ;  these  lectures  (always  written)  are 
delivered  according  to  a  fixed  programme,  and  the  meeting  can  order  the 
publication  of  lecture  and  criticism.  A  pamphlet,  containing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  school  synod,  the  reports,  and  sometimes  the  lecture,  is 
furnished  gratuitously  to  each  member.  After  the  debates  mentioned 
above,  resolutions  are  passed  with  reference  to  the  petitions  and  wishes 
of  the  synod  to  be  presented  to  the  Cantonal  authorities; 'finally  the 
election  of  officers  takes  place,  whenever  the  terms  of  any  of  them#re 
expiring,  or  of  such  as  are  elected  by  the  synod ;  also  the  selection  of 
special  committees.  The  synod  elects  a  president,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary for  two  years,  not  to  be  reelected,  two  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  members  of  special  committees.  The  meeting  is 
closed  by  singing.  The  place  where  synod  is  to  be  held  is  changed  every 
year.  The  budget  of  the  State  is  charged  with  a  certain  sum  for  the 
expenses  of  printing,  etc.,  of  the  synod.  Extraordinary  meetings  of 
synod  may  be  held,  upon  resolution  of  the  synod  or  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, or  upon  the  demand  of  three  chapters.  A  committee  of  the 
school  synod  of  Zurich  has  published  a  collection  of  songs  for  male  choirs 
and  one  for  mixed  choirs,  music  and  poetry  in  part  by  Zurich  teachers, 
which  are  distributed  all  over  Europe  on  account  of  the  fine  selection  and 
the  unexampled  low  price.  In  some  parts  of  the  canton  they  have  a  vol- 
untary teachers'  union,  the  members  of  which  meet  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  in  an  afternoon  session  labor  for  their  professional  improve- 
ment In  these  meetings  they  make  extempore  speeches  on  subjects  of 
instruction,  experiments  in  methodic  and  practical  teaching,  criticism  of 
new  books,  etc. 

Each  school  has  its  treasury  and  a  fund  (Schulgut)  administered  by 
the  school  administrator,  who  is  elected  by  the  commune  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  and  can  be  reelected.  Every  member  of  the  school  commune 
is  eligible  for  this  position  ;  but  the  office  gives  no  salary.  The  interest 
accruing  from  the  school  fund  only  is  used,  and  forms  one  item  of  the 
revenue  of  schools  for  current  expenses.  All  the  citizens  of  a  commu- 
nity are  members  of  the  school  commune  in  which  they  reside ;  those 
who  acquire  citizenship  must  pay  a  certain  sum  in  order  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  school  commune,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  fund. 
Into  this  school  fund,  according  to  law,  are  paid : — 

1.  All  ground-rents  and  tithes,  if  any  existing. 

2.  Fees  of  immigration,  which  means  a  sum  paid  when  a  member  of 
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the  commune  marries  a  woman  belonging  to  another  commune,  which 
sum  is  considerable  if  the  wife  is  from  another  country.     (For  a  Swiss 
woman  it  amounts  to  four  francs,  for  a  German  to  forty  francs.) 
8.  Fees  of  marriage,  amounting  to  two  francs  at  least 

4.  Voluntary  school  tax,  the  proceeds  of  a  collection  on  one  Sunday  in 
the  year,  when  a  sermon  is  preached  in  all  the  churches  on  Education, 
and  which  is  distributed  among  the  schools  of  a  parish  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  pupils. 

5.  Voluntary  contributions  and  donations. 

6.  Legacies. 

As  all  these  receipts  flow  into  the  school  fund,  while  the  interest  of  the 
principal  can  only  be  expended,  an  increase  is  very  wisely  provided,  and 
accrues  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  year  1850-51,  the  total  of  school  funds  in  the  Canton  amounted 
to  225,791  francs,  73  centimes;  in  the  year  1851-52,  to  230,415  francs, 
81  centimes.  Besides  the  interest  of  the  fund,  the  school  treasury  re- 
ceives the  proceeds  of  public  lands,  fees  for  tuition,  fines,  pajrt  of  the  fees 
of  settlement  in  a  commune,  contributions  from  the  State,  and  taxes. 
From  the  treasury  are  paid :  salaries  of  teachers,  pensions,  means  of  in- 
struction, care,  heating,  repair  and  building  of  school-houses,  interest  on 
debts,  and  other  current  expenses.  If  the  receipts  are  smaller  than  the 
expenses,  the  school  commune  may  order  a  general  tax,  of  which  three- 
fourths  is  levied  on  the  income,  one-eighth  in  equal  parts  on  all  citizens, 
and  an  eighth  in  equal  parts  on  all  householders.  The  fee  of  settlement 
depends  on  the  value  of  the  property  of  a  commune,  and  one-third  of 
this  fee  goes  into  the  school  treasury,  one-third  into  the  fund  for  the 
poor^and  one-third  to  the  commune. 

For  each  pupil  of  the  day-school,  one  shilling  per  week  is  paid ;  for 
each  pupil  of  the  repetition-school,  half  a  shilling.  (A  shilling  is  35-100 
francs.)  This  school  fee  is  paid  from  the  fund  for  the  poor,  when  the 
parents  have  no  means,  and  are  depending  on  charity ;  if  the  parents  are 
poor,  but  not  depending  on  charity,  the  State  pays  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and  school-books  for  their  children.  Though  children  do  not  attend 
the  school  of  the  commune,  yet  the  fees  for  tuition  must  be  paid  as  long 
as  they  are  required  by  law  to  attend  school.  The  fees  of  tuition  form  a 
part  of  the  teacher's  salary,  but  they  are  collected  with  other  taxes  and 
paid  to  the  teacher  by  the  administrator.  The  school  commune  is  obliged 
to  pay  annually  one  hundred  francs  towards  the  teachers'  salary,  to  fur- 
nish him  two  cords  of  wood,  a  suitable  residence,  and  a  piece  of  garden 
land,  or  in  place  of  these,  an  amount  of  money  to  be  fixed  by  the  school 
committee.  The  communes  are  not  obliged  to  pay  pensions  to  teachers, 
and  do  this  voluntarily  only  to  deserving  teachers,  or  when,  in  case  of 
dissatisfaction  not  justifying  a  removal,  but  making  the  suspension  of  the 
teacher  desirable,  they  have  purchased  the  latter  at  the  price  of  a  pen- 
sion. As  a  general  rule,  pensions  are  paid  by  the  State,  in  consideration 
of  age,  years  of  service,  previous  salary  and  usefulness  of  the  person. 
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The  maximum  of  pensions  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  francs.  Moreover 
the  State  gives  aid  to  thirty  or  forty  old  teachers,  who  are  still  in  service, 
when  they  need  a  temporary  assistant,  by  sums  of  forty  to  sixty  francs 
per  year ;  and  the  two  oldest  teachers  of  the  Canton  receive  a  yearly 
subsidy  of  twenty  francs,  which  are  taken  from  the  interest  of  a  fund 
bequeathed  for  this  purpose  by  an  unknown  friend  of  the  schools. 

To  the  fees  for  tuition  and  the  contribution  of  the  school  commune 
must  still  be  added  a  third  part  which  the  State  pays  towards  the  salary 
of  teachers,  and  which  till  1850  amounted  to  one  hundred  francs  for  each 
teacher.  During  the  year  1850  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  increased, 
and  whenever  the  same,  as  derived  from  the  State,  (one  hundred  francs,) 
the  commune,  (one  hundred  francs,)  and  half  of  the  tuition  fee,  does  not 
reach  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  francs,  the  deficit  is  made  up 
by  the  State.  It  has  also  been  resolved  that  after  ten  years  of  service, 
the  minimum  of  a  teacher's  salary*  shall  be  four  hundred  francs ;  and  be 
increased  according  to  age  and  the  number  of  pupils. 

In  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  the  sale  of  salt. is  a  monopoly  of  the  State, 
and  from  the  profits  resulting  from  it  in  each  commune,  six  per  cent  is 
paid  into  the  school  fund  ;  the  sum  thus  realized  is  distributed,  by  the 
school  committee  to  the  different  school  communes,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  their  pupils,  and  may  be  incorporated  into  the  school  fund  or 
used  for  current  expenses. 

Finally  the  State  devotes  annually  twenty  thousand  francs  for  the  pur- 
pose of,  1.  to  facilitate  improvements  in  instruction,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  in  general  when  necessary ;  2.  to  contribute  towards  the 
fees  of  tuition  for  children  of  poor  families,  and  their  school-books,  which 
latter  are  given  gratuitously  or  at  a  moderate  price ;  8.  to  encourage 
school  communes  of  limited  means  to  introduce  modern  improvements. 
In  distributing  these  contributions  among  the  communes,  the  following 
questions  must  be  answered  by  the  school  committee : — 

1.  Would  there  have  been  a  deficit  in  the  treasury  of  the  school  com- 
mune for  the  year  ending  December  31st  last,  if  the  receipts  were  derived 
solely  from  the  interest  of  the  school  fund,  rents  of  estates,  sale  of  pro- 
ducts, fees  of  tuition,  fines,  fees  of  settlement;  and  the  expenses  had  been 
only  for  teachers1  salaries,  pensions,  cost  of  means  of  instruction,  heating 
and  repair  of  school-house,  interest  on  debts,  and  minor  current  ex- 
penses? How  large  would  the  deficit  be  in  this  case?  If  this  deficit 
should  be  made  up  by  a  general  school-tax,  how  much  would  be  imposed 
per  thousand  francs  of  property,  or  would  have  to  be  laid  on  each  house- 
hold and  on  each  citizen  ? 

2.  How  many  pupils  of  parents,  not  depending  on  charity,  but  poor, 
and  who  pay  not  more  than  one  franc  of  State  tax  per  year,  have  attended 
the  day-school,  repetition  and  singing-school  during  the  last  three  months? 

8.  Have  special  efforts  been  made,  during  the  last  year,  in  the  school- 
district,  for  the  promotion  of  school  matters  ?  What  was  the  object  of 
these  efforts? 
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When  an  affirmative  answer  is  given  to  question  No.  3,  the  following 
is  added : — 

4.  What  was  the  total  number  o£  pupils  in  the  day-school,  the  repeti- 
tion and  singing-school,  and  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  school 
commune  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year? 

The  duty  to  provide  suitable  school-houses  rests  upon  the  school  com- 
mune. Freeholders  are  required  to  contribute  for  the  building  of  the 
school-house  in  the  place  in  which  they  reside ;  other  citizens  are  taxed 
for  the  school-house  in  their  home,  that  is,  the  place  in  which  they  hold 
citizenship.  There  are  distinct  regulations  existing  with  regard  to  the 
details  in  the  arrangement  of  new  school-houses,  as  for  instance  on  the 
selection  of  the  building  lot,  description  of  school-rooms,  seats  and  desks, 
etc,  residence  of  the  teacher,  partition  of  the  building,  style  and  ma- 
terial, etc 

A  school-room  for  100-120  pupils  must  be  of  1062  13-16  square  feet, 
not  less  than  ten  feet  in  height ;  the  windows  six  feet  high,  and  four  feet 
wide.  The  teacher's  residence  must  occupy  one  half  of  the  building, 
and  must  contain  a  study,  kitchen,  two  chambers,  a  cellar,  woodshed, 
etc    Lightning  rods  must  be  attached  to  every  school-house. 

When  the  frame  and  roof  is  completed,  the  commune  can  petition  the 
State  'for  a  contribution,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  residence  for  the 
teacher,  showing  by  accounts  properly  verified,  and  attested  by  the  dif- 
ferent school-committees,  the  cost  of  the  building  thus  far,  and  also  the 
condition  of  the  property  of  the  commune.  In  the  year  1851-52,  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  two  francs  were  granted  for  such  purposes 
by  the  State ;  at  the  end  of  that  year,  three  hundred  and  forty-one  school- 
rooms were  reported  as  in  good  condition,  ninety-eight  as  tolerably  good, 
and  tEirty-one  as  not  satisfactory. 

n.   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

•  By  the  establishment  of  secondary  public  schools,  the  State  has  grat- 
ified the  desires  of  those  parents  who  wish  to  give  their  children  of  the 
age  of  twelve  years  an  education  beyond  that  of  primary  schools,  or  to 
prepare  them,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes,  for  the  studies  of  the  supe- 
rior schools.  The  main  object  of  the  secondary-school,  however,  is  a 
better  general  education  of  the  people,  not  to  prepare  for  professional  or 
high-schools.  According  to  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  these  schools, 
they  should  aim  at  training  a  class  of  intelligent  citizens,  who  would  be 
able  to  become  leaders  in  public  life  or  suitable  members  of  the  school- 
committees;  while  the  plan  of  instruction  in  primary  schools  embraces 
language,  number,  form,  art,  religion.  The  different  branches  of  science 
appear  more  distinctly  in  the  plan  of  secondary-schools.  Yet  the  sec- 
ondary-school teacher  who  would  introduce  an  abstract  system  of  distinct 

Note.— The  author  observes  here,  that  there  is  a  popular  current  in  favor  of  toine  modiBcatioa 
In  the  achoo)  organism.  For  instance,  the  office  of  Cantonal  Inspector  should  be  created ;  the 
preparatory  school  of  the  Seminary  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  course  at  the  Seminary  ex- 
tended to  four  years,  etc  # 
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parts  of  science,  would  not  fulfil  the  object  of  his  school,  which  is  rather 
more  to  select  useful  and  instructive  matters  of  science,  and  to  present 
them  in  a  striking  and  direct  manner,  with  the  vivacity  peculiar  to  the 
people.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  secondary-school  are :  Reli- 
gion, the  German  and  French  languages,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  his- 
tory and  geography,  natural  science,  drawing,  penmanship  and  singing. 
All  these  studies,  except  the  French  language,  are  obligatory  upon  all 
pupils. 

A  distinct  plan  of  instruction,  binding  on  all  teachers,  does  not  exist ; 
the  peculiar  demands  of  each  district  are  taken  into  account,  perhaps 
more  than  is  beneficial. 

Each  scholastic  year  in  itself  shall  offer  something  complete,  some  total 
part  of  science,  which  however  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  basis  for 
the  instructions  of  the  next  year. 

This  demand,  which  is  difficult  to  observe,  is  made  by  the  law,  in  order 
to  give  a  kind  of  finished  education  to  those  who  can  attend  this  school 
but  for  one  or  two  years.  The  complete  course  is  for  three  years ;  those 
who  attend  the  secondary-school  for  two  years  are  no  longer  required  to 
join  the  repetition-school.  Usually  the  secondary-school  is  divvied  into 
three  classes ;  the  hours  of  instruction  are  thirty-three  per  week,  and 
vacations  of  seven  weeks  per  year.  As  boys  and  girls  enter  the  secondary- 
schools,  a  division  into  more  classes  often  becomes  necessary,  since  many 
branches  can  not  well  oe  taught  to  both  sexes  alike.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  a  teacher  of  a  good  secondary-school  gives  to  his  pupils 
the  same  instruction  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  three  or  four  classes  of 
a  higher  burgher-school  in  Germany  from  a  number  of  teachers.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  talented  pupils  from  the  highest  class  of  the  sec- 
onary -school  are  admitted  in  the  first  class  of  the  lower  school  of  industry, 
or  after  some  private  study,  into  the  lower  class  of  the  upper  school  of 
industry.  The  forty-eight  secondary-schools  of  the  Canton  are  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  be  accessible  to  all ;  th<*y  were  attended  during  the  year 
1 851-52  by  twelve-  hundred  and  sixty  pupils.  Where  the  number  of  pupils 
is  large,  or  when  several  districts  unite  their  means,  several  teachers  are  * 
engaged,  who  divide  the  several  branches  of  instruction  among  them- 
selves according  to  their  preference.  Those  who  enter  a  secondary-school 
must  be  twelve  years  old,  and  are  required  to  prove,  in  an  examination, 
that  they  have  obtained  the  knowledge  imparted  by  primary  schools. 
The  teacher  has  a  vote  in  the  decision  of  the  examining  committee.  The 
fee  of  tuition  amounts  to  sixteen  francs  for  each  pupil,  and  goes  into  the 
school  fund.  Whenever  the  condition  of  the  school  permits,  four  free 
scholarships  must  be  granted. 

Almost  all  secondary  teachers  obtain  their  professional  education  at  a 
seminary ;  next  they  take  their  residence  for  some  time  in  the  French 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  order  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that 
language.  There  are  also  secondary  teachers  who  never  attended  a  sem- 
inary, but  attended  the  instructions  at  a  cantonal  school,  a  polytechnic 
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school,  or  a  high-school,  etc.  In  order  to  become  qualified  as  secondary 
teacher,  a  satisfactory  examination  is  all  that  is  required  ;  the  examining 
committee  consists  of  the  teachers  of  the  Seminary,  and  one  expert  for 
each  branch  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Strangers  are  ad- 
mitted to  these  examinations.  Except  mathematics  and  the  two  languages, 
the  candidate  may  decline  examination  in  one  branch ;  but  if  he  gives  sat- 
isfaction in  all  the  other  branches,  he  will  obtain  the  qualification  of 
secondary  teacher.  One  who  does  not  pass  the  examination  satisfactorily 
in  mathematics  and  languages,  obtains  only  a  qualification  for  certain 
branches,  and  may  be  engaged  for  these  branches  as  assistant  of  the 
teacher  of  any  school,  but  he  can  not  take  the  sole  charge  of  a  secondary- 
school  himself.  The  certificate  of  examination  contains  a  note  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  candidate  in  each  branch  of  secondary  instruction. 

Uniformity  of  books  and  means  of  instruction  have  not  been  secured  in 
the  schools  of  Zurich ;  efforts  are  made  in  this  direction.  The  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Education  is  required,  before  any  work  can  be  introduced 
into  schools. 

All  secondary-schools  have  a  school  fund  (Schulgut,)  made  up  from 
contributions  of  the  State,  private  donations,  and  increased  here  and 
there  by  foundations  for  the  benefit  of  higher  schools.  From  the  year 
1833  the  State  made  annual  contributions  to  each  of  the  fifty  secondary 
school-districts  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  seconday  popular  schools, 
at  first  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  francs,  and  since 
1836,  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  franca,  and  the  withdrawal  of  this 
amount  was  threatened  if  a  secondary-school  were  not  established  and  in 
active  operation  in  the  district  in  the  year  1840.  Several  districts  organ- 
ized their  school  in  1839,  when  a  considerable  school  fund  had  accrued 
from  the  regular  contributions  and  the  interest  thereof.  The  State  still 
continues  the  contributions ;  thus  the  receipts  of  a  secondary-school  are 
derived  from :  1.  the  State  (seven  hundred  and  twenty  francs ;)  2.  the 
interest  of  the  school  fund;  8.  the  fees  of  tuition.  In  1851-52,  the 
amount  of  school  funds  in  the  Canton  was  230,415  francs,  81  centimes. 
At  first,  from  doubts  of  the  permanency  of  secondary-schools,  teachers 
were  engaged  for  a  term  of  six  years ;  this  fear  has  disappeared,  and 
their  office  is  now  for  life.  Each  secondary  teacher  receives  from  the 
school  fund  eight  hundred  francs,  and  a  free  residence,  or  in  place  of  it 
an  additional  sum  of  one  hundred  francs.  The  school  committee  can 
make  additions  to  this  fixed  salary.  The  administrator  of  the  secondary 
school  fund  is  nominated  from  the  members  of  the  school  committee. 
Instruction  in  religion  is  usually  given  by  the  resident  pastor;  and  a 
remuneration  made  for  his  labor.  Assistant  teachers  for  singing,  pen- 
manship, etc.,  are  to  be  paid  by  the  teacher  of  the  school ;  the  latter  may 
occupy  the  position  of  resident  pastor  or  assistant  pastor,  together  with 
that  of  secondary  teacher. 

OUy  Schools  of  Zurich  and  Wmkrthur. 
The  city  schools  of  Zurich  Embrace  the  primary  school,  secondary 
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classes,  and  a  special  school  for  the  poor.  The  schools  of  Winterthur  also 
embrace  a  primary  school  (two  divisions,  one  for  the  sons  of  citizens,  the 
other  for  the  children  of  residents,)  a  gymnasial  class,  and  one  class  of 
a  school  of  industry  (about  equal  to  the  lower  class  of  the  gymnasium 
and  the  school  of  industry  of  the  canton,)  and  a  technical  school.  In  all 
the  city  schools  the  system  of  classes  and  sexes  has  been  introduced. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1851-52,  the  city  schools  of  Zurich  numbered 
forty-six  leathers  and  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen  scholars ;  those  of 
Winterthur,  thirty  teachers  and  one  thousand  and  nineteen  scholars. 
Both  cities  have  a  school  board,  who  superintend  the  schools  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  parochial  school  committee,  and  sustain  a  relation  to  the 
Board  of  Education  similar  to  that  of  the  district-school  committee.  The 
school  board  in  both  cities  is  composed  of  thirteen  members,  elected  by 
the  school  commune,  or  by  the  city  council  (in  Zurich.)  Two  members 
must  be  elected  from  the  teachers,  and  two  from  the  pastors,  for  the 
school  board  of  Zurich.  In  Winterthur,  two  members  are  elected  from 
the  citizens,  and  the  rector  and  chief  pastor  of  the  city  are  ex-officio 
members  of  the  board.  In  both  cities  the  teachers  of  city  schools  form  an 
association,  and  the  school  board  asks  for  the  advice  of  this  association 
1n  all  school  matters.  Teachers  are  elected  by  the  city  commune,  from 
candidates  proposed  by  the  school  board.  In  1851-52,  the  school  fund 
of  the  city  amounted  in  Zurich  to  615,582  francs,  94  centimes;  in  Win- 
terthur, to  588,383  francs,  28  centimes.  Preference  is  shown  to  the  chil- 
dren of  citizens  in  regard  to  conditions  of  admittance. 

m.    SUPERIOR  OR  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Cantonal  Schools. 

The  schools  of  the  Canton  include  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  the  School 

of  Agriculture,  the  Veterinary  School,  the  Cantonal  School  and  the  High 

School  (University.)    The  name  of  superior  schools  comprehends  the 

three  last  named. 

There  is  a  cantonal  school  treasury,  under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
administrator.    This  treasury  receives : 

1.  Fees  of  tuition  and  of  registration  (cantonal  and  high-schools). 

2.  Contributions  from  the  State  and  the  city. 

8.  Duties  on  stamped  paper  (containing  a  certificate  of  the  health  of 
cattle  brought  into  the  city,)  which  are  part  of  the  receipts  of  the  vete- 
rinary school.  , 

4.  Annual  contribution  of  the  city  of  Zurich.  Its  amount  has  been 
twenty  thousand  francs  per  year  since  1836,  when  this  sum  was  granted 
in  order  to  secure  the  location  of  the  schools  in  Zurich.. 

The  costs  of  maintaining  the  school  buildings  and  furniture  are  de- 
frayed by  the  State  directly ;  other  expenses  are  paid  from  the  cantonal 
fund,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  the  State  furnishes  what  is  necessary. 
Thus  the  expenses  of  cantonal  schools  are  paid  entirely  by  the  State, 
since  the  cantonal  treasury  is  but  an  auxiliary  of  the  former. 
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The  cantonal  schools  (with  exception  of  the  Seminary,)  have  in  common 
a  library,  composed  of  the  books  of  the  ancient  convent,  of  the  univer- 
sity, of  the  gymnasium,  of  the  school  of  industry  and  the  veterinary-school. 

For  the  increase  of  the  library,  each  faculty  of  the  high-school  and 
each  committee  of  teachers  of  the  other  schools  draws  a  fixed  amount 
from  the  cantonal  treasury.  Beyond  this  the  following  contributions 
are  to  the  same  purpose:  Voluntary  donations  made  by  professors; 
fees  paid  for  obtaining  academical  degrees,  etc.  Each  faculty  of  the 
high-school  and  each  committee  of  teachers  selects  the  books  to  be 
purchased  for  the  library  from  their  separate  allowances.  The  general 
library  is  accessible  to  all  members  of  cantonal  schools ;  books  suitable 
for  students  are  carefully  selected.  The  teachers  of  the  Seminary  pay  an 
annual  fee  of  four  francs  for  the  use  of  the  library ;  others  a  fee  of  eight 
francs  for  the  year. 

The  Board  of  Education  disposes  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  yearly 
stipends  for  talented  poor  students  of  the  higher  schools ;  this  sum  is 
spent  often  only  in  part,  and  a  reserve  fund  is  formed  from  it,  from  which 
poor  students  are  sometimes  enabled  to.  visit  a  foreign  university.  The 
total  of  stipends  granted  in  1853  was  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-two  francs;  in  1851-52,  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
fire  francs,  of  which  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  francs 
were  for  students  of  the  superior  cantonal  schools,  and  three  thousand 
four  hundred  francs  for  six  students  in  foreign  universities.  The  amount 
of  a  stipend  varies  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one  hundred 
and  eighty,  two  hundred  and  forty,  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  francs  and  more,  and  is  left  altogether  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  decide  on  the  relative  abilities  of 
the  applicant,  his  morality  and  assiduity.  Students  receiving  stipends 
are  under  special  superintendence  of  teachers  of  the  university,  appointed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Teachers?  Seminary. 

The  Canton  of  Zurich  has  a  Seminary  for  the  training  of  well  qualified 
teachers  for  its  public  schools.  Conditions  of  admission  in  the  Seminary 
are :  The  candidate  must  be  sixteen  years  old,  of  sound  health,  and  not 
deformed  in  body  or  deficient  in  limb ;  he  must  present  creditable  testi- 
monials as  to  moral  deportment,  and  in  a  satisfactory  examination  show 
the  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  programme  of  a  secondary-school,  in 
the  following  branches:  1.  Biblical  history;  2.  German  and  French 
languages ;  8.  Arithmetic  and  geometry ;  4.  History ;  5.  Geography ;  6. 
Natural  history ;   7.  Singing,  drawing,  and  penmanship. 

Admittance  is  at  first  for  a  trial  term  of  three  months ;  afterwards, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher,  a  permanent  registration  is 
accorded. 

Branches  of  instruction  at  the  seminary  are :  1.  Religion  and  moral 
philosophy;  2.  Pedagogics;  8.  The  German  language ;  4.  The  French 
language;   5.  Mathematics ;    6.  History;  7.  Geography;  8.  Natural  his- 
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tory;  9.  Singing,  and  playing  the  violin ;  10.  Penmanship;  11.  Drawing; 
12.  Gymnastics ;  13.  Theory  of  farming  and  practical  work. 

Instruction  on  the  violin  is  not  obligatory,  but  all  other  branches  are. 
As  an  exception,  students  may  be  dispensed  from  participation  in  the 
gymnastic  exercises.  All  instruction  must  be  given  with  special  reference 
to  the  future  vocation  of  the  students  and  to  the  special  object  and  organ- 
ization of  public  schools ;  and  strict  attention  should  be  given  to  observe 
that  the  matter  of  instruction  is  thoroughly  understood  and  well  digested, 
and  that  the  student  is  practiced  in  the  treatment  and  application  of  each 
subject  The  same  principle  should  be  followed  in  teaching  pedagogics. 
There  are  .three  classes  in  the  Seminary,  but  no  class  teachers ;  every 
teacher  is  selected  for  certain  branches. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  three  years,  and  resulting  from  this  there 
are  three  classes.  For  practical  training  in  teaching,  a  practice-school  is 
connected  with  the  Seminary,  which  in  organization  and  labor  should  be 
a  model  of  an  undivided  primary-school. 

The  commission  of  superintendence  of  the  Seminary  is  composed  of 
seven  members,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  from  its  own  mem- 
bers or  from  other  persons,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  so  that  two  members 
are  appointed  every  two  years.  This  commission  makes  regular  visita- 
tions at  the  Seminary ;  supervises  the  labor  of  director  and  teachers,  the 
industry  and  deportment  of  the  scholars ;  they  approve  plans  of  instruc- 
tion and  other  propositions  of  the  director,  and  his  reports  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  director  is  an  advisory  member  of  this  commission  ; 
other  teachers  may  be  consulted  in  its  sessions. 

The  director,  who  must  belong  to  the  Protestant  church,  is  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Education  upon  recommendation  of  the  section  for  popular 
instruction,  and  his  appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  Government 
council.  His  engagement  is  for  life,  though  usually  a  trial  term  of  two 
years  precedes  the  permanent  appointment. 

The  convention  of  teachers  under  the  presidency  of  the  director  forms 
the  immediate  board  of  supervision ;  the  plan  of  studies,  the  order  and 
time  of  lessons,  of  certificates  and  censures  of  pupils,  of  their  definite 
admission  and  promotion  into  higher  classes,  and  the  use  of  extraordi- 
nary means  of  discipline,  are  submitted  to  them. 

The  director  receives  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  to  eighteen  hundred 
francs,  with  board,  residence,  fuel,  light,  etc.,  for  himself  and  family ; 
every  regular  teacher  is  paid  one  thousand  to  fourteen  hundred  francs. 
An  annual  sum  of  four  hundred  francs  is  granted  for  means  of  instruction, 
and  of  four  hundred  francs  for  apparatus  or  tools  for  gymnastics  or  prac- 
tical farming ;  as  well  as  three  thousand  two  hundred  francs  for  the  sal-x 
aries  of  assistant  teachers  and  the  teacher  of  the  practice-school 

In  1861-62,  the  number  of  pupils  was  sixty-two,  of  whom  about  forty 
reside  on  the  premises.  The  students  of  the  first  and  second  classes  are 
generally  required  to  live  in  the  Seminary.  The  expenses  of  thirty-nine 
pupils  defrayed  by  the  State  amounted  to  six  thousand  three  hundred 
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and  thirty-eight  francs,  being  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
franca  Only  one  pupil  received  an  entirely  free  scholarship,  two  others 
three  quarters,  twenty-four  received  one  half;  and  two,  one  quarter  of  the 
expenses.  Every  student  receiving  stipends  obliges  himself  to  accept  any 
position  the  State  may  confer  upon  him  within  the  first  two  years  after 
leaving  the  Seminary. 

Cantonal  or  State  Institution. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  day-school  is  the  School  of  the  Canton,  di- 
vided into  two  divisions,  Gymnasium,  and  School  of  Industry. 

Gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  has  two  divisions,  the  lower  and  the 
upper  gymnasium.  Branches  of  instruction  in  the  lower  gymnasium 
comprise:  1.  Religion;  2.  German  language ;•  8.  Latin ;  4.  Greek;  5. 
French ;  6.  History  ;  7.  Mathematics ;  8.  Practical  arithmetic ;  9.  Geog- 
raphy ;  10.  Singing;  11.  Gymnastics. 

There  are  four  classes  in  the  lower  gymnasium,  the  course  of  each 
being  for  one  year ;  scholars  entering  the  lowest  class  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  present  a  good  testimonial  from  their  former 
teacher ;  they  are  also  subject  to  examination. 

The  branches  of  instruction  in  the  upper  gymnasium  are :  1.  Religion ; 
2.  German ;  8.  Latin  ;  4.  Greek ;  6.  Hebrew ;  6.  French ;  7.  History ;  8. 
Mathematics;  9.  Natural  science;  10.  Philosophy;  11.  Singing;  12. 
Gymnastics. 

The  upper  gymnasium  has  three  classes ;  the  course  for  each  is  of  one 
year.  Pupils  entering  the  first  class  of  the  upper  gymnasium  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age  ;  for  the  second  class,  seventeen  years,  etc. ;  they 
are  also  required  to  give  satisfaction  in  an  examination  as  to  their  knowl- 
edge and  moral  deportment 

The  Board  of  Education  decides  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
branches  of  instruction,  and  the  extent  to  which  each  science  shall  be 
taught.  Teachers  are  engaged  for  the  branches  in  which  they  are  effi- 
cient ;  the  system  of  class  teachers  has  not  been  introduced. 

The  several  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  form  a  convention  (board)  of 
teachers,  which  decides  on  the  general  course  of  instruction,  the  order 
of  lessons  and  discipline,  as  far  as  the  Board  of  Education  has  not  already 
made  decision ;  they  express  their  opinion  on  the  introduction  of  school- 
books,  when  invited  to  do  so  by  .the  Board  of  Education.  The  president 
of  the  gymnasium  is  called  rector,  and  he  is  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  gymnasium  in  general  and  the  upper  gymnasium  in  par- 
ticular ;  the  lower  gymnasium  is  under  the  special  direction  of  a  prorector. 
The  rector  is  elected  from  the  teachers  of  the  upper  gymnasium,  the  pro- 
rector  from  those  of  the  lower  gymnasium,  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  being  eligible  to  reelection. 

Every  scholar  of  the  gymnasium  pays  four  francs  as  a  fee  of  registra- 
tion, unless  he  has  previously  paid  that  sum  at  another  cantonal  school ; 
each  scholar  of  the  Upper  division  contributes  two  francs,  and  of  the  lower 
division  one  franc,  towards  the  collections  of  the  cantonal  schools.    The 
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tuition  fee  for  the  lower  gymnasium  is  twenty  francs,  and  for  the  upper 
gymnasium,  thirty-two  francs  per  year.  A  moiety  of  the  tuition  fees  is 
divided  among  the  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  engaged  in  the  first  and 
second  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  lessons  they  teach. 

School  of  Industry.  The  school  of  industry  has  two  divisions:  the 
lower  and  the  upper  school.  Branches  of  instruction  for  the  lower  school 
of  industry  are:  1.  Religion  ;  2.  Mathematics;  8.  Natural  history  and 
philosophy  ;  4.  German  ;  5.  French  ;  6.  History ;  7.  Geography ;  8. 
Practical  arithemetic;  9.  Geometrical  design;  10.  Drawing;  11.  Pen- 
manship; 12.  Singing;  13.  Gymnastics. 

The  lower  school  of  industry  has  three  classes  of  one  year's  course  for 
each  ;  the  Board  of  Education  decides  on  the  plan  of  instruction  ;  a  boy 
must  be  twelve  years  old  before  he  can  be  received  in  the  lower  class, 
and  have  a  good  certificate  from  former  teachers. 

Branches  of  instruction  taught  in  the  upper  school  of  industry  are:  1. 
Theoretical  mathematics;  2.  Applied  mathematics;  8.  Natural  philos- 
ophy; 4.  Chemistry;  5.  Natural  history;  6.  History;  7.  Geography;  8. 
German;  9.  French;  10.  English ;  11.  Italian;  12.  Drawing;  13.  Geo- 
metrical design  and  drafting  of  machines;  14.  Manufacture;  15.  Com- 
.  mercial  arithmetic  and  book-keeping;  16.  Penmanship;  17.  Singing; 
18.  Gymnastics.  These  branches  are  distributed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation upon  three  years,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  pupils  who  will 
devote  themselves  to  technical  or  to  commercial  pursuits,  to  finish  their 
course  in  three  or  two  years  respectively.  A  pupil  who  applies  for  ad- 
mission into  the  upper  school  of  industry,  must  be  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
and  if  not  coming  from  the  lower  division  of  the  school,  he  is  examined 
in  all  branches  which  need  preparatory  knowledge,  and  must  be  well 
recommended. 

Pay  and  organization  of  teachers  is  similar  to  that  of  the  gymnasium ; 
teachers  are  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Government  council.  The  teacher  of  gymnastics  is  engaged  for  a  term 
of  six  years. 

In  1851-52,  the  School  of  the  Canton  was  attended :  in  the  lower 
gymnasium  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  upper  gymnasium  by 
sixty- two ;  lower  school  of  industry  by  one  hundred  and  twenty -four, 
upper  school  of  industry  by  sixty-ejght  pupils  and  twenty-one  non- 
resident pupils. 

The  Veterinary  School 
The  course  of  the  veterinary -school  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  embraces 
the  following  branches : — Natural  philosophy ;  *  chemistry ;  botany ; 
zoology;  comparative,  pathologic  and  surgical  anatomy;  physiology; 
dietetics ;  training  of  animals ;  general  pathology  and  therapeutics ;  gen- 
eral, special  and  operative  surgery ;  theory  of  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases ;  obstetrics ;  shoeing  of  horses ;  practice  in  treating  sick  ani- 
mals, etc  A  blacksmith  shop  and  a  hospital  for  sick  animals  are  con- 
nected with  the  school 
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The  full  course  of  this  school  is  three  years,  and  the  above  branches  of 
instruction  are  suitably  divided  according  to  the  plan  of  teaching. 
Teachers  are  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education.  A  director  presides 
over  the  veterinary-school,  elected  from  the  teachers  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  term  of  two  years.  There  are  two  regular  teachers, 
with  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred  francs,  and  assistant 
teachers  are  engaged  as  necessary,  for  which  purpose,  eighteen  hundred 
francs  per  year  are  set  apart,  and  for  other  incidental  purposes,  one  thou- 
sand francs. 

Boys  of  sixteen  years  of  age  can  be  admitted  into  this  school,  if  they 
have  attended  a  three  years1  course  of  secondary-schools  or  are  otherwise 
qualified ;  they  must  pay  a  registration  fee  of  eight  francs,  and  a  tuition 
fee  of  twewty-four  francs,  half  of  which  goes  into  the  school  fund,  while 
the  other  half  is  divided  among  the  teachers  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber of  lessons.  Private  teachers  fix  their  own  terms,  with  the  approval 
of  the  commission  of  inspection.  The  latter  consists  of  five  members 
appointed  for  the  term  of  five  years  by  the  Board  of  Education,  one  of 
whom  must  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  one  a  member 
of  the  board  of  health.  They  superintend  the  execution  of  all  laws  and 
regulations,^  well  as  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
reference  to  this  school,  and  see  that  teachers  and  pupils  perform  their 
duties. 

The  usual  attendance  is  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five. 

Agricultural  School. 

The  agricultural-school  was  opened  May  1st,  1853,  and  is  Che  youngest 
one  of  the  cantonal  schools.  The  object^  "  to  train  young  men  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  agriculture,'1  is  pursued  in  part  by  formal  instruction,  in 
part  by  cultivating  an  estate  near  the  city  of  Zurich.  This  estate  belongs  to 
the  hospital  of  the  canton,  and  is  leased  at  a  yearly  rent  of  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  francs.  The  Great  Council  granted  to  the  Government 
council  a  credit  of  sixty  thousand  francs,  at  three  per  cent,  interest,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  give  to  the  agricultural-school  a  proper  outfit 
The  locality  is  calculated  to  accommodate  thirty  students;  not  more  than 
ten  new  pupils  shall  be  admitted  at  a  time ;  they  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  before  the  commission  of  supervision.  Two  annual  courses 
complete  the  term  of  the  schoo^  A  citizen  of  the  canton  pays  for  board, 
tuition,  etc.,  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs  the  first  year,  two  hundred 
francs  for  the  second  year ;  others  are  required  to  pay  three  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs ;  two  free  scholarships  are  attached 
to  the  school.  A  director  with  a  salary  of  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty  francs,  one  teacher  with  a  salary  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
francs,  and  a  master-farmer  with  a  salary  of  four  hundred  francs,  com- 
pose the  board  of  instruction.  During  the  Summer,  three  hours  per  day 
are  devoted  to  instruction  and  eight  hours  to  labor ;  during  the  Winter, 
six  hours  to  labor  and  four  hours  to  instruction. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  following  branches : 

1.  Arithmetic,  problems  from  business  life. 
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2.  Geometry — measurement,  surveying,  drafting. 
8.  Mineralogy — different  kinds  of  rock ;    what  parts  fit  for  improving 
the  soil ;  springs  and  artesian  wells ;  order  of  stratas,  petrifactions,  etc. 

4.  Botany — anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants;  forest  trees,  herbs  for 
meadows,  weeds,  poisonous  herbs,  etc. 

5.  Zoology — anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals,  chiefly  of  domestic 
animals ;   useful  and  destructive  animals. 

6.  Mechanics,  as  far  as  relating  to  agriculture. 

7.  Chemistry — soil  and  its  associations ;  analysis  of  soil,  of  manure, 
etc. ;  •  fermentation,  brewery,  distillery,  manufacture  of  vinegar,  starch, 
soap,  cheese,  oil,  etc. 

8.  Agriculture — knowledge  of  soil,  manure,  training  of  plants,  of  cattle, 
medical  treatment  of  animals,  book-keeping  for  farmers. 

Instruction  in  the  German  or  French  language  is  not  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, but  may  be  given  after  the  regular  lessons.  Practical  labor  is 
exacted  in  the  field  and  the  meadow ;  the  orchard  and  the  forest ;  in  at- 
tending to  the  animals  and  repairing  of  harness,  etc. 

The  agricultural  school  has  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pupils  annually. 

The  University. 

This  institution,  which  is  always  attended  by  over  two  hundred  stu- 
dents, was  founded  in  the  year  1833,  during  the  period  of  enthusiasm  for 
instruction,  and  now  occupies  a  distinguished  position,  being  a  realization 
of  the  ideal  of  a  Swiss  university,  as  nearly  as  this  could  be  effected  with 
the  means  of  a  small  canton.  We  will  here  only  indicate  the  peculiar 
points  of  its  organization,  which  are  not  found  at  all  universities : 

A  citizen  of  the  canton,  though  admitted  at  another  university,  can  be 
registered  as  a  student,  only  if  he  has  passed  the  final  examination  of  the 
gymnasium  or  of  the  school  of  industry.  Teaching  and  learning  are 
free ;  yet  it  has  been  provided  in  the  interest  of  students,  that  recitations 
must  be  held  on  the  lectures  in  certain  chief  branches.  The  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  is  not  required  of  private  lecturers  at  the  university  (privat 
doc&nten  ;)  they  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Education  op 
the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  who  may  exact  an.  examination  from 
the  candidate.  Upon  a  favorable  report  of  the  faculty,  a  trial  lecture 
must  be  delivered,  after  which,  if  satisfactory,  the  candidate  is  pronoun- 
ced qualified  as  private  lecturer  (decent.)  *  • 

The  cantonal  hospital  is  open  to  students  of  medicine. 

Scientific  collections  are  large  and  well  arranged. 

Private  Schooht. 
All  private  schools  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich  are  subject  to  inspection 
and  control  of  the  school  committee  of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
situated,  and  their  plans  of  instruction  must  be  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Federal  Polytechnic  School 
This  great  Scientific  University  is  located  at  Zurich,  but  the  Federal 
Government  contributes  $45,000  annually  to  its  support 
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The  Normal  School  at  Kussnacht  is  about  a  league  from  the  town  of 
Zurich,  and  the  buildings  are  prettily  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Jake 
of  the  same  name.  This  institution  was  re-organized  in  1836,  though  the 
modifications  made  have  been  rather  in  the  details  than  in  the  general 
principles.  It  now  consists  of  a  school  for  teachers,  a  preparatory  school 
for  this  seminary,  and  three  primary  model  schools.  It  is  intended  to 
supply  teachers  for  the  different  grades  of  primary  schools  of  the  canton, 
and  during  a  portion  of  the  year  lectures  are  also  delivered  in  the  semi- 
nary to  the  older  teachers,  who  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  in  their 
vacations. 

The  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Normal  School  is  vested  by  the 
legislative  council  in  the  council  of  education,  who  appoint  a  committee  of 
superintendence  from  their  own  body.  This  committee  visits  the  school 
at  least  once  a  month,  attends  its  examinations,  and,  in  general,  inspects 
its  management  The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  a  director,  who 
has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  and  arranges  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion, in  subordination  to*  the  council  of  education.  He  examines  the  can- 
didates for  admission,  inspects  the  classes  of  the  seminary,  and  of  the 
schools  attached  to  it,  and  lectures  in  the  school  of  repetition  for  the  older 
teachers.  He  is"  also  responsible  for  the  discipline,  ana  reports  half-yearly 
the  state  of  the  institution  to  the  council  of  education.  He  is  moreover 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  superintendence.  There  are 
three  other  teachers,  besides  a  variable  number  of  assistants.  These 
teachers  in  turn  have  charge  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  in  and 
out  of  school-hours.  There  are  conferences  of  all  the  teachers,  at  which 
the  director  presides.  The  manners  of  the  people  and  the  purpose  of  the 
seminary  render  the  discipline  of  very  trifling  amount  The  pupils  of  the 
Normal  School  reside  in  the  village  of  Kussnacht,  but  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  at  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  its  masters.  -  All 
the  time  devoted  to  study,  recitation  or  lecture,  and  regular  exercise,  is 
passed  there. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  tjie  Normal  School,  a  youth  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  suitable  morals,  intellectual,  and  physical 
qualities  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  He  must  have  spent  two  years 
in  the  higher  division  of  primary  instruction  (called  here  secondary)  in  the 
model  school,  or  some  equivalent  one,  or  have  passed  through  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  Normal  School,  whichgives  a  preference 
to  the  candidate,  other  qualifications  being  equal.  The  examination  of 
candidates  takes  place  once  a  year,  and  m  presence  of  the  committee 
of  superintendence,  or  of  a  deputation  from  their  body.  The  formal  right 
of  admitting  to  the  school  is,  however,  vested  alone  in  the  council  of  ed- 
ucation. The  subjects  of  examination  are  Bible  history,  speaking  and 
reading,  grammar,  the  elements  of  history,  geography  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  writing,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music.  The  council  of  education  fixes  the  number  of  pupils  who 
may  be  admitted,  and  the  most  proficient  of  the  candidates  are  selected 
There  are  forty  stipendiary  places,  ten  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  Swiss  francs,  (forty-eight  dollars,)  and-  thirty  of  half  that  sum. 
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Natives  who  are  admitted  all  receive  their  instruction  gratis.  If  there  is 
room  in  the  school,  foreigners  may  be  received,  paying  twelve  dollars  per 
annum  for  their  instruction.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  date  of  my 
visit,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  was  one  hundred  and  ten.  The  stipendia- 
ries are  bound  to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  canton  two  years ;  a  very  mod- 
erate return  for  the  education  received. 

There  are  two  grades  of  courses  in  the  Normal  School,  one  of  two 
years  for  pupils  intending  to  become  teachers  in  the  lower  primary 
schools,  the  other  of  three  years  for  the  higher, primary  schools.  The 
courses  begin  in  April,  and  continue,  with  seven  weeks  of  vacation, 
throughout  the  year.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are :  Religious  instruc- 
tion,. German,  French,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  history 
and  philosophy,  pedagogy,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  French  is  only  obligatory  upon  the  students  of  the  three  years' 
course.  Gymnastic  exercises  and  swimming  are  regularly  taught  and 
practised. 

There  is.  besides,  a  lecture  of  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  art  of  building, 
once  a  week,  attended  by  all  the  students.  Those  who  learn  instrumental 
music  have  lessons  two  hours  and  a  half  every  week,  and  two  hours  01 
Sunday  are  occupied  with  singing  in  concert  One  of  the  teachers  de- 
votes two  extra  hours  every  week  to  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  pupils 
in  their  studies,  or  to  repetitions. 

At  the  close  of  each  year  there  is  a  public  examination,  and  the  pupils 
are  classed  according  to  its  results.  On  leaving  the  institution,  they  are 
arranged  in  three  grades ;  the  first,  of  those  who  have  gone  very  satisfac- 
torily through  the  school,  the  second,  of  those  who  have  passed  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  third,  of  those  who  have  not  come  up  to  the  standard. 
Certificates  of  the  first  two  grades  entitle  their  holders  to  compete  for  any 
vacant  primary  school. 

The  courses  of  practice  begin  in  the  second  year,  when  the  pupils  take 
regular  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  schools  attached  to  the  seminary. 
These  are,  first,  two  model  schools  for  children  from  the  ages  of  six  to 
nine,  and  from  nine  to  twelve,  at  which  latter  age  the  legal  obligation  to 
attend  the  school  ceases.  The  third,  called  a  secondary  schopl,  contains 
pupils  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  system  of  instruction 
used  in  the  lower  schools  is  attended  with  very  striking  results.  The 
lessons  are  not  divided  into  distinct  branches,  studiously  kept  separate,  as 
in  most  elementary  schools,  but  are  connected,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to 
keep  the  different  subjects  constantly  before  the  mind.  Thus,  a  lesson  of 
geography  is.  at  the  same  time,  one  of  history,  and  incidentally  of  gram- 
mar, natural  history,  of  reading  and  writing,  and  so  on  through  the  circle 
of  elementary  instruction.  The  Pestalozzian  lessons  on  form  are  made 
the  basis  of  writing,  and  with  good  success.  The  lowest  class  is  taught 
to  speak  correctly,  and  to  spellljy  the  phonic  method,  to  divide  words  into 
syllables,  and  thus  to  count  To  number  the  lessons.  To  make  forms 
and  combine  them,  and  thus  to  write,  and  through  writing  to  read.  The 
second  passes  to  practical  grammar,  continues  its  reading  and  writing, 
the  lessons  in  which  are  made  exercises  of  natural  history  and  grammar. 
Reading  and  speaking  are  combined  to  produce  accuracy  in  the  latter, 
which  is  a  difficulty  where  the  language  has  been  corrupted  into  a  dia- 
lect, as  the  German  has  in  northern  Switzerland.  Movable  letters  are 
used  to  give  exercises  in  spelling  and  reading.  The  plan  of  the  Pesta- 
lozzian exercises  in  grammar  is  followed,  and  when  the  pupils  have 
learned  to  write,  a  whole  class,  or  even  two  classes,  may  be  Kept  em- 
ployed intellectually,  as  well  as  mechanically,  by  one  teacher.  In  read- 
ing, the  understanding  of  every  thing  read  is  insisted  upon,  and  the  class- 
books  are  graduated  accordingly.  I  never  saw  more  intelligence  and 
readiness  displayed  by  children  than  in  all  these  exercises  ;  it  affords  a 
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strong  contrast  to  the  dullness  of  schools  in  which  they  are  taught  me- 
chanically. The  same  principles  are  carried  into  the  upper  classes,  and 
are  transplanted  into  the  schools  by  the  young  teachers,  who  act  here  as 
assistants.  The  examination  of  the  second  school  in  Bible  history,  with 
its  connected  geography  and  grammar  lessons ;  in  composition,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  orthography  and  to  the  hand-writing ;  and  the  music  les- 
son, at  all  of  which  the  director  was  so  kind  as  to  enable  me  to  be  present, 
were  highly  creditable. 

There  are  three  classes  in  each  of  these  schools,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
Normal  Seminary  practice  as  assistant  teachers  in  them  at  certain  periods; 
the  director  also  gives  lessons,  which  the  pupils  of  the  seminary  repeat  in 
his  presence. 

In  the  highest,  or  secondary  school,  the  elementary  courses  are  ex- 
tended, and  mathematics  and  French  are  added. 

The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the  seminary  spend  two 
years  in  teaching  in  the  two  model  schools,  and  in  receiving  instruction  in 
the  "  secondary  school"  under  the  special  charge  of  the  director  of  the 
seminary.  Tliis  establishment  has  furnished,  during  three  years  of  full 
"  activity,  two  hundred  teachers  to  the  cantonal  primary  schools.  These 
youn£  teachers  replace  the  older  ones,  who  are  found  by  the  courses  of 
repetition  not  able  to  come  up  to  the  present  state  of  instruction,  and  who 
receive  a  retiring  pension.  The  schools  must  thus  be  rapidly  regener- 
ated throughout  the  canton,  and  the  education  of  the  people  raised  to  the 
standard  of  their  wants  as  republicans. 
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in  Proportion :   Simple 
Equations. 

The  circle  :  elements  of 
stereometry :  easy  ques- 
tions in  practical  geom- 
etry. 

History  of  Switzerland 
as  it  bears  on  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  the 
present  period. 
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UNIVERSITY  OP  ZURICH. 

PROGRAMME  FOR  1866-67. 
I.   FACULTY   OF   THEOLOGY. 

43  COURSE!  OP  LICTURBS  A  YIAR,  BY  11  PROFESSORS. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  theology ;  do.  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament; 
Interpretation  of  the  Psalms;  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament;  Introduction  to 
'the  New  Testament;  Practical  exercises  on  the  Old  Testament ;  Theology  of 
the  New  Testament ;  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Job ;  do.  Prophet  Isaiah  ; 
do.  Minor  Prophets ;  do.  Prophet  Zachariah ;  Elucidation  of  some  of  the  most 
difficult  texts  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Hebrew  archaeology ;  Geography  and 
history  of  the  Bible ;  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament ;  Interpreta- 
tion of  Jesus'  discourses  according  to  Matthew ;  Interpretation  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John ;  Synopsis  of  the  four  Gospels;  Interpretation  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles;  do.  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  do.  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaus;  do. 
to  the  Philippians  and  Philemon,  with  practical  exercises ;  do.  Timothy  and 
Titus'  Epistles;  Interpretation  of  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  on  Jesus'  doctrine; 
Conversation  on  several  points  of  the  New  Testament ;  Exegesis  on  the  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  Church;  Elements  of  dogmatics;  History  of  dogmatics  (2 
courses;)  Christian  dogmatics;  Practical  exercises  in  jlogmatics;  Christian 
morals;  Symbolics;  Theory  of  church  government;  Catechetics;  Practical  ex- 
ercises in  catechetics ;  Practical  exercises  in  homiletics ;  Liturgies ;  History  of 
the  Church  (3  courses) ;  Practical  exercises  on  the  same  subject,  embracing 
various  periods,  (3  courses ;)  History  of  Protestant  theology  (2  courses.) 

n.   FACULTY   OF  JURISPRUDENCE. 
JURIDICAL,   SOCIAL,  AND  ECONOMICAL  SCIENCES. 

49  COURSES  OP  LECTURES  A  YEAR,  BY  11  PROFESSORS. 

Philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  or  law  of  nature ;  History  of  the  Roman  civil 
procedure ;  Introduction  to  the  study  of  law  (2  courses ;)  History  and  institutes 
of  the  Roman  law  (2  courses;)  Institutes  of  Gajus;  Pandects;  Contracts  of  the 
Roman  law ;  Law  of  inheritance  after  the  Roman  law ;  Law  of  property :  Law 
of  buildings ;  Practical  exercises  in  civil  law  (2  courses) ;  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  law ;  International  law ;  Common  law  among  nations  of  German  origin, 
embracing  the  law  of  Germany  proper,  the  neighboring  states  of  Switzerland, 
the  Netherlands,  and  England;  Explanation  of  the  Mirror  of  Suabia;  Procedure 
in  common  law  (3  courses ;)  Practical  exercises  on  the  same ;  Laws  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  compared  with  each  other:  Private  law  of  the  canton  of  Zurich ;  Com- 
mercial law;  Law  of  exchange  (2  courses;)  Law  of  insurance;  Commercial 
jurisprudence  in  the  common  Germanic  law  (2  courses ;)  The  same  compared  to 
the  EnglAh  and  American  law ;  Practical  exercises  on  criminal  law ;  Theory 
and  history  of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  Theory  of  money,  banks  and  sci- 
ence of  finances  (2  courses;)  Elements  of  national  economy;  Science  of  police; 
National  economy  (3  courses ;)  Practical  exercises  on  political  economy ;  Na- 
tional economy  applied  to  agriculture;  Agriculture  and  manufactures  in  Swit- 
zerland; Constitutional  law  in  general;  do.  of  Switzerland ;  LawB  of  cities  and 
townships. 
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III.   FACULTY    OF   MKDICINB. 

63  COURSES  OF   LECTURES   A  TEAR,  BT   15  PROFESSORS. 

Osteology  and  syndesraology  (2  courses;)  Human  anatomy  (2  courses;)  Gen- 
eral anatomy  (histology,)  (2  courses ;)  Dissecting  (2  courses ;)  Repetitorium  of 
anatomy ;  Zoology ;  Comparative  anatomy ;  Medical  physics,  introductory  to 
physiology;  Inorganic  chemistry;  Organic  chemistry;  Pharmaceutical  chem- 
istry; Physiological  chemistry;  Materia  medica  (2  courses ;)  Physiology  of  the 
blood  circulation,  with  a  view  to  pathology ;  Special  (medicinal)  botany  ;  Theo- 
retical obstetrics  (2  courses ;)  Sexual  diseases  of  women ;  Obstetrical  clinics  (2 
courses;)  General  pathological  anatomy;  Pathology  and  therapeutics  of  syph- 
ilis, with  demonstrations;  History  of  development  of  man;  Practical  micro- 
scopy (2  courses;)  Human  physiology ;  Physiological  experiments  on  animals ; 
Special  pathology  and  therapeutics;  Exercises  in  prescribing  medicines;  Med- 
ical jurisprudence  (2  courses;)  Same  for  lawyers;  (2  courses;)  History  of 
medicine ;  Microscopical  course  of  pathological  anatomy ;  Pathological  demon- 
strations and  dissections;  General  therapeutics  and  special  pharmacology; 
Pathological  histology,  with  microscopical  demonstrations ;  Pathology  of  the 
mouth ;  Special  ophthalmia,  (eye-lids,  cornea,  iris,  lens,  etc. ;)  Ophthalmologics! 
clinic  (2  courses ;)  Diseases  of  the  ear ;  Practical  operation  for  diseased  eyes ; 
Medical  clinic  at  the  hospitals  (2  courses;)  Polyclinic;  Practical  exercises  in 
laryngoscopy  and  otoscopy ;  Eye-diseases  of  accommodation  and  refraction ; 
Medicinal  mineral  springs;  Theoretical  and  practical  dentistry;  Operative 
course  in  dentistry. 

IV.    FACULTY   OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

157  COURSES  OP  LECTURBS  A  TEAR,  BT  38  PROFESSORS. 

A.  Metaphysical,  philological,  historical  section. 

a.  Metaphysics,  Pedagogics. — Logic  and  introduction  to  the  study  of  meta- 
physical sciences;  Logic  and  metaphysics ;  Psychology  in  general ;  Psychology 
viewed  from  natural  sciences;  Psychology  in  connection  with  pedagogics;  Psy- 
chological exercises  on  the  third  book  of  Aristotle's  work  "On  the  soul;"  Phil- 
osophical exercises  on  the  first  book  of  Aristotle's  metaphysics;  Philosophical 
ethics ;  Philosophy  of  religion ;  General  history  of  religion ;  History  of  ancient 
philosophy;  History  of  philosophy  from  Cartesius  up  to  Hejrel;  Sense  of 
hearing;  Mental  diseases  (2  courses;)  History  of  education,  and  the  present 
state  of  the  higher  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

b.  Philology,  Archaeology — History  of  Literature. — Methodology  and  history 
of  archaeology ;  Sanscrit  and  explanation  of  the  Nala  (2  courses ;)  History  of 
Greek  literature  and  drama ;  Pmdarus;  ^Eschylus'  Pereer,  or  the  Seven  against 
Thebes;  ^Eschylus'  Agamemnon;  Sophocles'  Aias;  Sophocles'  Philoctetes; 
Herodotus,  Book  I. ;  Thucydides;  Plato's  Gorgias ;  Plato's  Symposion ;  Greek 
epigraphies,  with  practical  exercises ;  Greek  metrics;  Explanation  of  selected 
fragments  from* the  Greek;  Ancient  metrics;  Explanation  of  Lucretius'  I)e 
rerum  natura,  lib.  I.;  Explanation  of  Plautus'  Pseudulus;  Philological  exer- 
cises (2  courses;)  Terence's  Andria  and  selected  extracts  from  other  comedies; 
Sallust's  Catilina;  Cicero  pro  Quintio;  Cicero  de  finibus  bonorum  et  malorum, 
with  grammatical  exercises;  Selected  poems  of  Tibullus ;  Exercises  in  grammar 
and  writing  Latin  and  Greek ;  Critical  exercises  in  paleography ;  Comparative 
grammar  of  the  principal  languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  nations;  Sanscrit 
grammar  (3  courses;)  Elements  of  Sanscrit;  Sanscrit  Kalidaeas  Meghadtita; 
Arabic  (2  courses;)  Mythology  of  the  Germanic  nations ;  Interpretation  of  the 
ancient  authors ;  Interpretation  of  Hartmann's  Iwein ;  The  Edda ;  History  of 
German  poetry  in  the  middle  ages:  Explanation  of  the  poems  of  Walter  von 
der  Vogelweide ;  History  of  German  literature  from  Klopstock's  period ;  Prac- 
tical exercises  in  speaking  German  ;  English  grammar  and  exercises;  Shak- 
fipeare's  Hamlet  explained  and  translated;  History  of  English  poetry  from 
Chaucer  to  the  present  time;  Byron's  Childe  Haroldt  translated  and  ex- 
plained; Exercises  (oral  and  written)  in  the  English  language ;   VUlehardouin, 
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Conquete  de  Moree ;  Explanation  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland ;   Provencal  gram- 
mar,  with  translations ;   Practical  exercises  in  the  French  language. 

c  History,  History  of  Art,  Geography  — Synopsis  of  ancient  history ;  Synopsis 
of  the  middlo  ages  and  modern  history;  General  history  of  the  19th  century; 
History  of  the  French  revolution  up  to  the  empire  (2  courses;)  History  of  Eu- 
rope; Modern  history,  18!4-*1S48;  History  of  Switzerland  from  the  Reforma- 
tion up  to  1830 ;  Survey  of  the  works  written  on  Swiss  history;  Helvetia  uuder 
the  Romans;  History  of  Switzerland  in  the  17  th  and  18th  centuries;  Glance  at 
the  Swiss  history  in  the  15th  century ;  History  of  the  Helvetic  republic;  Conver- 
sations on  universal  history  (2  courses ;)  Historical  exercises  (2  courses ;)  His- 
tory of  geography  (3  courses;)  Russian  possessions  in  the  Northern  regions; 
The  British  empire  and  its  development  in  the  five  divisions  of  the  globe  ;•  The 
08 manic  empire  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  globe;  The  eastern  region  of  China 
and  Japan ;  Explanation  of  the  sculptures  in  the  museum  of  archaeology  of 
Zurich;  Political  history  of  Switzerland. 

B.  Section  of  Mathematics  and  Kalural  Sciences. 
Elementary  mathematics  and  elements  of  geodesy ;  Higher  algebra ;  Descrip- 
tive geometry,  axonometry  and  free  perspective;  Analytical  geometry  of  space ; 
Analysis  of  algebra;  Introduction  to  higher  mathematics;  Analysis  of  complex 
numbers;  Differential  and  integral  calculus  (2  courses;)  Differential  and  integral 
calculus  applied  to  geometry  and  natural  sciences;  Select  portions  of  integral 
calculus;  Introduction  to  celestial  mechanics;  Elements  of  astronomy  and  of 
mathematical  geography,  with  practical  demonstrations  (2  courses;)  Experi- 
mental physics;  Experimental  physics,  heat,  light,  magnetism,  electricity; 
Electro-dynamics  and  electro-magnetism;  Elasticity  and  elastical  vibrations, 
treated  mathematically ;  Mechanical  theory  of  heat ;  Exercises  in  physical  ex- 
perimentation for  teachers;  Repetitorium  of  physics  in  the  German  language; 
Same  in  the  French  ;  Mensuration  of  bodies  for  pupils  advanced  in  mathematics ; 
Experimental  chemistry,  inorganic;  Same,  organic;  Selected  portions  of  chem- 
istry; Zoo-chemistry;  Practical  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  for  druggists  and 
medical  students ;  Qualitative  and  volumetric  analysis ;  Analytical,  theoretical 
chemistry;  Quantitative  analysis;  Theoretical  chemistry  (stoecheometry ;) 
Practical  chemical  investigations  in  the  laboratory ;  Same,  for  advanced  pupils ; 
Exercises  in  chemical  experimentation  for  teachers;  Compounds  of  cyanogene; 
Essential  oils  and  aromatic  compounds;  Chemistry  of  daily  life ;  History  of 
chemistry ;  Practical  instruction  in  chemico-physiological  exercises ;  Mineralogy ; 
Determination  of  mineral  species;  Crystallography;  General  geology ;  Practical 
geology  and  lithology ;  Chemical  geology ;  General  botany ;  Special  botany, 
including  officinal  plants,  with  botanical  excursions ;  Pharmaceutical  botany ; 
Vegetable  physiology,  with  microscopical  exercises ;  Fossil  plants ;  Important 
plants  in  economy  and  manufactures ;  Diseases  of  cultivated  plants ;  Fossil 
insects ;  Physical  geography  (2  courses.) 


SWISS  FEDERAL  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL,  ZtfRICH. 

PROGRAMME  FOR  1856-7,  ESPECIALLY  THE  FIRST  HALF- TEAR. 


SUBJECTS   0*    INSTRUCTION,    CLASSED    BY   DIVISIONS. 
FIB8T  DIVISION,   OB  80HOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

First  Tear. — 1.  a.  Art  of  building,  3  hours;  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
10  to  11. 

b.  Architectural  design  and  exercises  on  building,  3  afternoons,  (6  hours  per 
week  in  winter,  9  in  summer ;)  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

2.  Mechanics,  6  hours ;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

3.  a.  Elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 

b.  Exercises  on  differential  and  integral  calculus,  2  hours ;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

4.  a.  Stone-cutting ;  and  as  introductory,  theory  of  contacts  and  intersections 
of  curved  surfaces,  3  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6 ;  Saturday  6  to  7. 

b.  Drilling  and  exercises  on  stone-cutting,  1  hour ;  not  yet  determined. 

5.  Designing  the  figure,  (5  hours  in  winter,  9  summer ;)  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  2  to  4,  or  5. 

•  6.  Modeling  in  earth  or  plaster,  3  hours ;  Monday,  1  to  4 
In  all,  16  hours  of  lessons;  16  to  22  hours  of  exercises. 

Second  Tear. — 1.  Art  of  building  civil  edifices  (continuation  of  course  of  con- 
struction,) 3  hours;  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  11  to  12. 

2.  Art  of  building  in  middle  ages  and  in  the  Renaissance.  (During  the  second 
half-year,  modern  art  of  building,)  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  7. 

3.  Architectural  design,  sketches  and  detailed  drawings  of  plans  of  buildings, 
(6  to  9  hours;)  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

4.  a.  Perspective  and  theory  of  shadows,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
6  to  7. 

b.  Exercises  on  the  same,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

5.  Construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  3  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to 
9,  and  another  hour  not  determined. 

6.  Theory  of  machines,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to  10. 

7.  Designing  the  figure,  2  or  3  hours ;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

8.  Modeling  in  earth  or  plaster,  2  to  3  hours;  Saturday,  2  to  4  or  5. 
In  all,  15  hours'of  lessons;  and  11  to  16  of  exercises. 

Third  Tear. — 1.  Art  of  building  in  the  middle  ages  and  during  the  Renais- 
sance, (In  the  second  half-year,  modern  art  of  building,)  4  hours ;  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  3  to  7. 

2.  Drafting  and  detail  drawings  of  architectural  plans,  4  afternoons;  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

3.  History  of  the  Renaissance,  4  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and 
Satuday,  5  to  6. 

4.  Designing  the  figure,  1  afternoon,  2  or  3  hours;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

5.  a.  Geology,  4  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10, 
b.  Drilling  on  geology,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

In  all,  12  hours  of  lessons,  and  at  least  3  afternoons  of  exercies. 

SECOND  DIVISION,  OB  SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  XNQINXEBIXG. 

First  Tear.— 1.  Topography,  3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10 
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2.  Designing  plans,  2  or  3  hours;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

3.  Elements  of  astronomy  (for  the  first  half-year,)  3  hours;  "Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  6  to  6 ;  (Obligatory  only  upon  pupils  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  geodesy.) 

4.  a.  Art  of  building,  3  hours;  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

b.  Designs  for  building,  2  afternoons,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2  to  4;  (4  hours 
in  summer,  6  in  winter.) 

(These  two  items  are  obligatory  only  upon  pupils  devoting  themselves  to  civil 
engineering  proper,  as  roads,  railroads,  Ac.) 

5.  Mechanics,  6  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Designing  machines,  1  afternoon;  Friday,  2  to  4;  (2  hours  in  winter  3  in 
summer.) 

7.  a.  Elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  4  hours*;  Tuesday  and 
Monday,  8  to  10. 

b.  Exercises  on  the  same,  2  hours ;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

8.  a.  Stone-cutting,  and  as  introductory,  theory  of  contact  and  intersection  of 
curved  surfaces,  3  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  to  7. 

b.  Drilling  and  exercises  in  the  art  of  stone-cutting,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

9.  Land-measuring,  (in  summer,)  one  day. 

19  hours  of  lessons;  7  to  13  hours  of  exercises;  and  in  summer,  one  day  of 
Land-Measuring. 

Secondy  Tear. — 1.  a.  Construction  of  roads,  railroads  and  hydraulic  buildings, 
3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12.. 
b.  Drilling  in  the  same,  1  hour;  Wednesday,  9  to  10. 

2.  Exercises  in  construction  of  roads  and  hydraulic  works,  3  afternoons,  (6 
hours  in  winter,  and  9  in  summer ;)  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  2  to  4 
or  5. 

(Obligatory  only  on  pupils  devoting  themselves  to  civil  engineering.) 

3.  Geodesy,  2  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  9.  (Obligatory  only  on 
pupils  devoting  themselves  to  geodesy.) 

4.  Drawing  maps,  3  hours ;  Thursday,  2  to  4  or  6. 

5.  Theory  of  machines,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Setting  up  of  machines,  1  afternoon,  (2  hours  in  winter,  3  in  summer;) 
Friday,  2  to  4. 

7.  a.  Integral  calculus,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Friday,  10  to  11. 
b.  Analytical  geometry,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

c  Exercises  in  integral  calculus  and  analytical  geometry,  2  hours ;  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

d.  Integral  calculus  (a  second  course,)  3  hours;  Monday  and  Friday,  10  to  11 ; 
and  one  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

(b.  and  c,  above,  obligatory  upon  all  pupils,  and  either  a  or  d\  at  their 
option.) 

8.  a.  Perspective,  and  theory  of  shadows,  2  hours ;  Monday  and  Friday, 
6  to  7. 

b.  Exercises  on  the  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

9.  Industrial  physics,  Industrial  natural  philosophy,  4  hours;  Monday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 

10.  Modeling  in  earth  and  in  plaster,  1  afternoon,  3  hours;  Saturday,  1 
to  6. 

11.  Technology  of  building  materials,  1  hour;  Monday,  4  to  5 

(In  winter,)  13  to  21  hours  of  lessons;  12  to  19  hours  of  exercises. 

Third  Tear. — 1.  a.  Construction  of  roads;  hydraulic  building,  3  hours;  Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  to  11. 

b.  Drilling  on  the  same,  1  hour;  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Exercises  on  the  same,  3  afternoons;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
2  to  4  or  5. 

3.  Geodesy,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  9. 

4.  Drawing  maps,  3  hours ;  Thursday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

5.  a.  Geology,  4  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 
b.  Drilling  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

Lessons,  9  hours;  exercises,  all  remaining  hours. 
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THIBD  DmfllOW,  OB  BOHOOL  OF  DTDUBTBIAL  MECHANICS. 

Jtrst  Year.— 1.  Mechanics,  6  hours;   Monday,  Tuesday,  "Wednesday,  8  to 
10. 

2.  Designing  machines,  2  afternoons;  (4  hours  in  winter,  6  in  summer;) 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

3.  a.  Elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 

b.  Exercises  on  same,  2  hours ;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

4.  a.  Stone-cutting;  and  as  introductory,  theory  of  contact  and  intersection 
of  curved  surfaces,  3  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  tc  7. 

b.  Brill  and  exercises  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 
6.  Construction  of  models  in  metal,  1  afternoon,  3  hours;  Friday,  1  to  4. 
6.  Construction  of  models  in  wood,  1  afternoon,  3  hours ;  Tuesday,  1  to  4. 
Lessons,  13  hours;  exercises,  13  to  15  hours. 

Second  Tear. — 1.  Theory  of  machines,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to 
10. 

2.  a.  Construction  of  machines,  4  hours;  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8  to  10. 
b.  Setting  up  of  machines,  4  afternoons,  (8  hours  in  winter,  12  in  summer;) 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

3.  a.  Integral  calculus,  2  hours ;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  to  11. 

b.  Analytic  geometry,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

c.  Exercises  on  both  the  above,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  to  11. 
d  Integral  calculus  (a  second  course,)  3  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday  10 

to  11 ;  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 
(6  and  &,  above,  obligatory  on  all  pupils ;  and  either  a  or  d,  at  their  option.) 

4.  Construction  of  models  in  metal,  1  afternoon,  3  hours;  Monday,  1  to  4 
6.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Mechanical  technology,  (in  winter,)  4  hours ;  Monday  and  Friday,  11  to  12 ; 
Saturday,  II  to  12  and  4  to  5. 

FOT7BTH  DIVISION,  OB  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  OHMI8TBT. 

First  Year. — 1.  Inorganic  chemistry,  5  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Exercises  on  classical  analysis  in  the  laboratory,  2  afternoons,  6  hours ; 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  1  to  4. 

3.  a.  Zoology,  first  part  6  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  5  to  6. 
b.  Drill  on  same,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

4.  General  botany,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  to  6. 

6.  Mineralogy,  2  to  3  hours ;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3  to  4. 

6.  Technical  designing,  4  hours;  Monday,  8  to  10;-  Saturday,  10  to  12. 

Lessons,  13  hours;  exercises,  at  least  11  hours. 

Second  Year. — a.  Division  of  Industrial  Chemistry. — 1.  Industrial  chemistry, 
4  hours;  Monday  to  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Manipulations  in  the  laboratory  of  industrial  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry, 
4  afternoons,  12  hours;  Monday  to  Thursday,  1  to  4. 

3.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 

4.  Technical  designing,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  10  to  12. 

6.  Chemical  technology  of  building  materials,  1  hour;  Monday,  4  to  6. 
6.  a.  Geology,  4  hours ;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 
b.  Drill  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 
Lessons  13  hours;  exercises  17  hours. 

b.  Division  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. — 1.  Industrial  chemistry,  4  hours; 
Monday  to  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Manipulations  in  laboratory  of  industrial  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  4 
afternoons,  12  hours;  Monday  to  Thursday,  1  to  4. 

3.  Technical  portion  of  pharmacy,  2  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4  to  5. 

4.  Raw  materials,  pharmaceutically  considered,  3  hours. 

5.  Pharmaceutical  botany,  3  hours;  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  3  to  4. 

6.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 
Lessons,  16  hours;  exercises,  12  hours. 
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FIFTH  DIVISION,  OB  SCHOOL  OF  FOBX8TBT. 

First  Tear. — 1.  Encyclopedia  of  forestry,  3  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  9. 

2.  Valuation  and  estimates  of  roads,  2  hours ;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  9  to 
10. 

3.  Excursions,  exercises  on  taxation,  drill  and  conversation,  1  day;  Saturday. 

4.  a.  Zoology,  first  part,  5  hours ;  Monday  to  Friday,  6  to  6. 
b.  Drill  and  questions  on  above,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

6.  General  botany,  3  hours ;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  to  5. 

6.  Mineralogy,  2  hours;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3  to  4. 

7.  Topography,  3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

8.  Design  of  plans,  2  to  3  hours;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

9.  Geology,  with  drill  on  same,  5  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday ;  and  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

Lessons,  24  hours;  exercises,  4  to  5  hours,  and  1  day. 

Second  Tear. — 1.  Forest  administration  and  police,  3  hours;  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  11  to  12. 

2.  Preservation  of  forests,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12. 

3.  Statistics  and  literature  of  forestry,  1  hour;  Friday,  10  to  11. 

4.  Management  of  forests,  4  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to  10. 

5.  Introduction  to  mangement  of  forestry  business,  1  hour;  Monday,  6  to  7. 

6.  Excursions,  drill,  and  conversation,  1  day ;  Saturday. 

7.  Construction  of  bridges  and  roads,  2  hours;  Wednesday,  8  to  9;  and  1 
hour  not  yet  fixed. 

8.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 
Lessons,  11  hours;  exercises,  1  day  and  1  hour.  - 

sixth  division;  of  philosophical  and  political  science. 

a.  Natural  Sciences. — 1.  Inorganic  chemistry,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday, 
10  to  11. 

2.  Exercises  on  chemical  analysis  in  laboratory,  3  hours;  Tuesday,  1  to  4. 

3.  Exercises,  for  the  most  advanced  students,  every  day  except  Saturday. 

4.  Chemical  technology  of  building  materials,  1  hour ;  Monday,  4  to  5. 

5.  Experimental  physics,  6  hours;  every  day,  11  to  12. 
.6.  Drill  on  the  preceding,  2  hours*;  not  yet  fixed. 

7.  Mathematical  physics;  introduction,  and  theory  of  elasticity,  4  hours; 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  8  to  9. 

8.  Zoology,  first  part,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  5  to  6. 
9   Drill  and  questions  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

10.  General  botany,  5  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  to  5. 

11.  Use  of  microscope,  daily;  forenoon. 

12.  Antediluvian  plants,  3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  2  to  3. 

13.  Fossil  insects,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  5  to  6. 

14.  Natural  history  of  mushrooms,  with  special  reference  to  maladies  of 
plants  and  animals,  2  hours. 

15.  Drill  on  general  botany,  with  microscopic  demonstration,  2  hours. 

16.  Drill  on  general  botany,  with  herbal,  1  hour. 

17.  Geology,  4  hours ;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 

18.  Drill  on  same ;  -1  hour,  not  yet  fixed. 

19.  Swiss  materials  for  building,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4  to  5. 

20.  History,  construction  and  coloring  of  geological  charts  and  sections. 

21.  Mineralogy,  2  to  3  hours;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3  to  4. 
(Other  lessons  on  mineralogy  will  be  hereafter  announced.) 

b.  Mathematical  Sciences. — 22.  Integral  calculus,  continued  from  last  term,  for 
second  year  of  second  and  third  divisions,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
10  to  11. 

23.  Analytical  geometry,  continued  from  last  term,  for  second  year  of  second 
and  third  divisions,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

24.  Exercises  for  all  the  students  of  first  and  second  year  of  second  and  third 
divisions,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  to  1L 
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25.  Algebraic  analysis,  2  hoars;  Monday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12. 
26    Elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  4  hours ;  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 

27.  Exercises  on  differential  and  integral  calculus,  2  hours;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

28.  Intersection  and  contact  of  curved  surfaces,  and  stone-cutting,  4  hours; 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  to  7 ;  and  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

29.  Perspective  and  theory  of  shadows,  3  hours ;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
6  to  7 ;  and  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

30.  Elements  of  astronomy,  as  introduction  to  geodesy,  3  hours;  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  5  to  6. 

31.  Mathematics,  pure  and  applied,  after  a  manual  to  appear  soon,  4  hours; 
and  a  drill  of  1  hour. 

3  J.  Practical  course  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  3  hours. 

33.  Descriptive  geometry,  first  part,  2  to  3  hours. 

34.  Method  of  teaching  mathematics  for  candidates  for  employment  as  teach* 
ers,  2  hours. 

35.  Geometrical  analysis  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree,  2  hours. 

36.  Synthetic  geometry,  after  Steiner,  2  hours. 

37.  Theoretical  astronomy,  2  hours. 

38.  Integral  calculus,  3  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  to  11;  and  1 
hour  not  yet  fixed. 

39.  Elementary  mathematics,  including  the  branches  detailed  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  1856-7,  (in  French,)  6  hours. 

40.  Political  arithmetic,  (interest,  rent,  savings'  banks,  banks,)  Ac.,  2  hours; 
(in  German  or  French.) 

41.  Mechanics,  6  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8  to  10. 

c.  Literary,  Moral  and  Political  Science. — 42.  "Faust"  of  Goethe,  2  hours; 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  4  to  5. 

43.  u  Parcival "  of  Wolfram  von  Escheuback  and  "  Tristan  "  of  Gottfried  von 
Strassburg,  2  to  3  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  4  to  5. 

(The  same  instructor,  (Prof.  Vischer,)  will  give  a  course  of  instruction  at  the 
university,  in  aesthetics,  part  first,  4  to  5  hours.) 

44.  French  literature,  3  hours;.  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  4  to  5. 

45.  Italian  literature,  3  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  6  to  7. 

46.  Italian  composition,  1  hour;  Thursday,  6  to  6. 

47.  History  of  English  literature  from  end  of  last  century  to  present  time,  2 
hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6  to  7. 

48.  Shakspeare's  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  and  "  Love's  Labors  Lost,"  translated 
and  explained,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  6  to  7. 

49.  Exercises  in  speaking  and  writing  English,  2  houre;  Monday,  5  to  6;  and 
Friday,  6  to  7. 

50.  General  modern  history,  with  special  reference  to  intellectual  develop- 
ments, 3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday. 

51.  Sources  of  Roman  History,  2  hours;  Saturday,  9  to  11. 

52.  Art  of  building  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  Renaissance ;  and  as  intro- 
ductory, a  general  view  of  the  art  of  building  among  the  ancients,  4  hours ; 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  6  to  7. 

53.  General  views  of  the  history  of  the  Renaissance,  4  hours;  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday  and  Saturday,  6  to  6. 

54.  History  of  painting  and  sculpture  Bince  the  fifteenth  century,  4  hours; 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12 ;  Saturday,  6  to  7. 

55.  Archaeology  of  Christian  Art,  2  hours. 
66.  Classic  and  German  mythology,  2  hours. 

57.  Greek  anthology,  2  hours. 

58.  Political  economy,  3  hours ;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  6  to  7. 

59.  International  law,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6  to  7. 

60.  Commercial  law,  3  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  4  to  5.. 

61.  Forestry  laws,  1  hour;  Tuesday,  3  to  4. 

a\  Fine  Arts. — 62.  Landscape  drawing,  4  hours;  Thursday  and  Friday,  2 
to  4. 

63.  Drawing  the  figure,  after  copies  and  models;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, 2  to  4. 
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64.  Modeling  in  earth  and  plaster,  for  students  in  architecture  and  engineer- 
ing, 2  afternoons ;  Monday  and  Saturday,  1  to  4. 

65.  Designing  ornaments  for  buildings,  furniture,  and  other  productions  of 
arts  and  trades,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Tuesday,  10  to  12. 

Instruction  in  German  will  be  given,  if  thought  necessary. 

APPARATUS,   ETC.,   FOB  INSTRUCTION* 

a.  Collections. — During  the  year  1855-6  collections  have  been  commenced, 
and  carried  to  a  point  nearly  as  follows: — 

For  drawing  the  figure, — Parts  of  the  body,  and  entire  figures.  Simple  out- 
lines, and  shaded  designs  after  the  different  methods  of  Julien  and  Volpats. 
Models  by  Albin  and  Mart.  Fischer,  for  instruction  in  plastic  anatomy.  A  pre- 
pared human  skeleton.  Busts  and  detached  portions  of  the  body  in  plaster, 
mostly  after  the  antique. 

For  landscape  drawing. — Lithographs  of  Calame ;  studies  by  the  professor. 

For  architectural  drawing. — Including  constructions  in  wood  and  stone  and 
architectural  decoration,  by  different  masters.    (See  below,  under  Library.) 

Models  of  construction. — Collection  of  pieces  of  wood ;  models  of  roofs,  mostly 
after  Moller;  various  arches  for  doorways;  all  from  the  establishment  of  Schroe- 
der  at  Darmstadt.  This  collection  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  from 
the  rooms  for  working  in  wood  and  for  making  models. 

Plaster  models  of  architectural  ornaments. — Capitals  and  bases  of  antique 
columns,  and  other  portions  of  monuments  of  antiquity,  mostly  from  the  archae- 
ological collections  of  Paris. 

Instruments  for  land  surveying. — Large  instruments  for  measuring  angles;  in- 
cluding, a  repeating  theodolite  and  another  smaller  theodolite,  by  Brunner  of 
Paris;  five  leveling  instruments,  from  Ertel  of  Munich,  Starke  of  Vienna, 
Kinzelbach  of  Stuttgart,  and  Goldschmidt  of  Zurich;  four  surveyor's  tables; 
and  other  instruments,  by  Goldschmidt  of  Zurich  and  other  Swiss  makers. 

For  drawing  plans. — Designs,  partly  by  Prof.  Bardin,  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Paris,  but  principally  by  Prof.  Wild. 

Astronomy. — Various  small  instruments  which  have  been  used  during  the 
summer  for  the  practical  exercises  carried  on  in  the  small  observatory  at  Zurich, 
which  Jias  been  temporarily  put  in  order  for  the  purpose. 

Machines. — Models  for  the  transformation  of  motion,  from  Prof.  Walter  of 
Augsburg.  (Engrenages,)  by  Schroeder  of  Darmstadt.  Models  of  turbine 
wheels  on  a  large  scale,  and  section  models  of  steam-engines,  are  being  con- 
structed in  the  work-rooms  of  the  school. 

There  is  a  Weissbach's  hydraulic  apparatus,  with  its  accessories,  for  instruc- 
tion in  mechanics. 

Library. — During  the  year  which  is  all  that  has  elapsed  since  the  foundation 
of  the  library,  there  have  been  collected  about  2,000  volumes,  most  of  them 
upon  the  various  mathematical  and  applied  sciences  taught  in  the  school,  and 
of  which  a  small  number  appertain  specially  to  the  sixth  division.  One  set  of 
works  with  copperplates,  on  the  art  of  building,  is  of  great  value. 

In  the  reading-room  are  to  be  found  thirty  journals,  mostly  technical  and 
mathematical,  but  some  upon  other  sciences. 

The  library  was  opened  January  27,  1856,  since  which  time  have  been  given 
610  discharges  of  receipts  for  books  taken  home.  Besides  most  of  the  profes- 
sors, 62  pupils  of  the  polytechnic  school  have  made  use  of  the  library. 

There  are  at  Zurich  collections  in  natural  history,  an  archaeological  collection, 
a  library  for  natural  history,  and  another  for  the  sciences ;  to  all  of  which  pupils 
can  have  access. 

b.  Scientific  and  Technical  Departments. —  Chemical  laboratory  for  analysis. — 
This  is  arranged  for  practical  men,  and  well  provided  with  all  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus. Two  afternoons  are  employed  in  the  obligatory  practice  of  the  regular 
pupils,  to  whom  the  laboratory  is  always  open  at  other  times.  During  the  first 
term,  11  regular  scholars  and  14  attendants  on  lectures  made  use  of  it,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  term,  11  of  the  former  and  10  of  the  latter. 
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Laboratory  of  chemistry  for  technical  and  pharmaceutical  operations. — This, 
after  some  small  changes  shortly  to  be  made,  is  calculated  for  sixteen  practicing 
scholars.  Some  large  apparatuses  necessary  in  a  technical  laboratory  have  not 
yet  been  erected,  on  account  of  want  of  room ;  but  there  is  a  sufficient  supply 
of  other  apparatus.  The  collection  of  articles  for  use  in  chemical  instruction  is 
already  begun.  This  laboratory  has  been  attended  during  the  first  term  by  two 
regular  pupils  and  three  attendants  on  lectures,  and  during  the  second,  by  two 
of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter.  The  operations  performed  by  the  regular 
pupils  are  adapted  to  their  future  employment 

Cabinet  of  natural  philosophy. — The  collection  of  instruments  of  natural  phi- 
losophy has  been  hitherto  provided  with  instruments  chiefly  coming  from  the 
manufacturers  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  Regnault's  steam  apparatus  is  by 
Galaz,  the  thermometries!  apparatus,  by  Fostee,  the  optical  apparatus  by 
Duboscq,  of  Paris,  and  all  the  electrical  apparatus  from  Berlin.  Various  instru- 
ments have  been  procured,  also,  from  other  German  or  Parisian  manufacturers. 
During  the  lessons,  use  has  also  been  made  of  the  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
canton  of  Zurich,  which  are  deposited  in  the  same  place. 

Convenient  accommodations  are  yet  wanting  for  exact  physical  experiments 
and  large  operations. 

Workshop  for  making  models  in  metals. — During  the  first  term,  fifteen  regular 
pupils  and  1  attendant  on  lectures  have  been  employed  here,  and  the  same  num- 
ber during  the  second.  It  contains  ten  vices,  with  the  instruments  belonging  to 
them ;  but  those  which  are  least  used  are  fewest  in  number.  One  vice,  with  a 
more  complete  set  of  tools,  is  appropriated  to  the  adjoint  professor  in  charge, 
and  each  of  the  others  is  used  during  one  term  by  a  set  of  pupils  who  use  it 
alternately.  Each  vice,  and  the  tools  belonging  to  it,  are  designated  by  a  cer- 
tain number.  The  most  important  large  instruments  in  this  workshop  are,  a 
lathe  for  turning  metals,  arranged  also  for  cutting  screws ;  a  hand  machine  for 
planing  metals;  a  boring  machine,  shears,  Ac.;  a  forge  with  a  small  ventilating 
blast  on  the  American  plan,  to  work  by  hand,  with  anvils,  tongs,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  of  a  complete  small  forge. 

Workshop  for  models  in  wood. — This  was  used  during  the  first  term  by  seven 
regular  pupils  and  three  attendants  of  lectures,  and  during  the  second  by  five 
of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter.  It  contains  five  carpenter's  benches  with 
their  fittings,  one  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  adjunct  professor,  and  the  others 
are  used  by  the  pupils.  There  is  also  a  turning-lathe  for  wood  with  the  tools. 
The  vices  and  benches  are  numbered,  and  the  tools  belonging  to  each  has  the 
same. 

As  almost  all  the  pupils  who  have  been  at  work  here  during  the  current  year 
has  had  no  previous  practice,  the  first  months  were  occupied  in  teaching  them 
how  to  handle  the  tools.  In  the  workshop  for  metals  they  filed  cubes,  and  in 
that  for  wood,  learned  to  use  the  principal  tools.  Afterwards  they  were  set  to 
construct  models  of  machinery ;  and  in  the  former  of  the  shops  the  pupils  have 
been  made  to  do  as  much  as  was  possible,  the  instructor  only  putting  on  the 
finishing  touch. 

The  models  completed  are  as  follows:— 

1.  Section  model  of  locomotive  cut-off,  with  Stephenson's  (coulisse.) 

2.  Section  model  of  locomotive  cut-off;  on  Gooch'8  plan. 

3.  Diagram  showing  the  excellences  of  the  different  locomotive  cut-offs. 
There  is,  not  yet  completed,  a  locomotive  cut-off  on  the  plan  of  Heusinger  of 

Waldegg. 

In  the  workroom  for  wood,  except  a  model  of  a  roof  by  a  pupil  who  had 
practiced  before,  no  large  model  has  been  made;  the  pupils  have  been  altogether 
employed  in  making  presses  for  their  tools.  Both  pupils  and  teacher  have  had 
to  employ  much  time  in  finishing  off  their  workroom,  and  preparing  it  for  use, 
and  to  construct  (especially  the  teacher)  a  large  supply  of  simple  tools:  and  the 
same  is  the  case  in  the  workroom  for  metals. 

During  the  coming  year,  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  will  constantly  in- 
crease, the  directors  will  endeavor  to  have  constructed  various  small  machines 
for  the  collections,  and  especially  models  which  may  be  used  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction ;  and  will  endeavor  to  make  all  the  scholars  assist  in  this  design,  each 
according  to  his  capacity. 
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The  instructors  in  charge  of  the  work  will  use  all  their  time,  outside  of  the 
hours  of  instruction,  in  the  workshop  and  in  finishing  difficult  models. 

Workshop  for  modeling  in  earth  and  plaster. — There  have  been  prepared  plas- 
ter models  of  stonework,  to  a  given  scale,  according  to  the  theoretical  course  in 
stone-cutting,  and  also  architectural  ornaments  and  parts  of  the  body  modeled 
in  earth  and  afterwards  molded  in  plaster.  The  workshop,  besides  the  pupils 
regularly  employed  in  it,  has  been  used  during  the  first  term  by  nine  others,  and 
during  the  second  by  three.  Most  of  these  others  were  obliged  during  the  lat- 
ter term  to  return  to  their  own  practical  vocations.  The  professor  (the  sculptor,' 
M.  Reiser,)  does  all  his  own  work,  whether  in  earth,  plaster  or  marble,  in  the 
shop  before  the  pupils,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  learn  the  technical  execution 
of  such  work,  and  at  the  same  time  form  their  taste. 

All  these  workshops  have  been  open  to  the  pupils  during  the  whole  day,  ex- 
cepting hours  of  instruction,  and  the  masters  have  been  constantly  present 

METHOD  PUBSUKD  IN  IN8THUCTION. 

The  instruction  in  the  studies  obligatory  upon  each  division  has  consisted 
partly  of  drills  (repetitions,)  exercises  and  practical  demonstrations  in  the  course 
of  technical  and  scientific  excursions. 

Regular  drilling  exercises  have  been  arranged,  especially  in  the  departments 
relative  to  mathematical  and  natural  science.  During  most  of  these,  as  those  in 
pure  mathematics,  descriptive  geometry,  mechanics,  Ac.,  numerous  problems 
have  been  proposed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  whose  solution  has  in  part  been 
required  of  the  pupils  within  a  given  time,  in  part  left  to  their  option,  or  ex- 
amined by  the  professor  and  discussed  with  the  pupils. 

Among  practical  exercises,  intended  almost  exclusively  to  stimulate  the  in- 
dividual faculties  of  the  pupils,  are ;  those  in  design  and  construction,  of  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  of  architecture,  civil  engineering  and  industrial  mechanism ; 
thoBe  in  land-measuring,  of  the  first  year  of  the  school  of  engineers,  in  which  a 
whole  day  per  week  is  employed ;  the  manipulations  in  the  analytical  and  tech- 
nical laboratories ;  and  the  work  in  the  shops.  Pains  have  been  taken  to  induce 
the  pupils  to  spend  most  of  their  time  not  occupied  in  lessons,  in  the  drawing- 
rooms,  laboratories  and  workshops,  and  to  consider  them  their  own  habitual 
places  of  labor. 

But  great  hindrances  to  this  plan  have  arisen  from  the  great  distance  apart  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  school,  which  causes  the  loss  of  much  time  in 
the  frequent  comings  and  goings  of  the  pupils,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  time- 
table for  study  has  not  been  arranged  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory. 

Excursions  have  from  the  first  been  regularly  made  with  the  pupils  in  the 
school  of  forestry,  in  the  forests  near  Zurich.  Prof.  Marchand  also  took  his 
pupils  to  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Swiss  Foresters,  which  was  held  this 
year  at  St.  Gall,  that  they  might  hear  the  discussions.  Prof.  Heer,  has  also 
regularly  made  short  excursions,  besides  one  long  one,  for  the  sake  of  instruc- 
tion in  botany.  The  pupils  of  the  second  year  in  the  school  of  engineering 
have  visited,  under  the  direction  of  Prof  Calmann,  besides  the  bridges  near 
ZQrich,  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Sitter  near  8t  Gall,  of  which  last  they  took 
drawings  and  measures  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  them  to  execute,  in  the 
drawing-rooms,  complete  designs  of  that  interesting  work.  The  thanks  of  the 
institution  are  here  offered  to  the  engineers  employed  there,  for  their  kind 
attentions  to  the  professor  and  to  his  pupils. 

A  long  excursion  with  a  view  to  chemical  and  mechanical  studies  was  under- 
taken by  Profs.  Bolley  and  Rouleaux,  with  the  pupils  of  their  divisions.  They 
visited  various  places  near  the  Rhine  and  above  Basle,  and  returned  by  way  of 
Basle  and  Aaran.  In  the  course  of  this  trip  the  pupils  were  enabled  to  examine 
a  furnace  and  set  of  trip-hammers,  a  tin-work,  a  rolling-mill,  a  salt-work,  a 
wood-gaswork,  which  was  especially  interesting  to  the  pupils,  as  one  had  also 
been  recently  constructed  at  Zurich.  Tbey  also  examined  a  cement-kiln,  a 
manufactory  of  chemicals,  one  of  printed  goods,  silk  spinneries,  Ac.  The  pro- 
prietors of  these  establishments,  with  a  politeness  which  deserves  our  acknowl- 
edgements, allowed  us  to  take  many  drawings  in  them. 

A  measure  similar  to  that  adopted  by  several  other  industrial  institutions,  is 
the  establishment  of  monthly  competitions  at  prescribed  tasks.  The  regulations 
for  these  are  contained  in  the  annual  programme. 
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PROGRAMME  FOR  1867-68— SIXTY-TWO  PROFESSORS. 
SUBJECTS    OF    INSTRUCTION,    CLASSED    BY    DIVISIONS. 

first  division,  or  8onooL  of  ARCHITECTURE.    {Course  three  yean.) 

First  Tear. — Differential  and  integral  calculus ;  Descriptive  geometry ;  Con- 
struction of  buildings,  (2  courses ;)  Architectural  design ;  detailed  drawings  of 
plans  of  buildings ;  Designing  the  figure ;  Ornamental  drawing ;  Landscape 
drawing ;  Theory  of  contacts  and  intersections  of  curved  surfaces,  stone  cut- 
ting; History  of  ancient  art;  Modeling  in  clay  and  plaster;  Experimental 
chemistry. 

Second  Tear. — Art  of  building  (2  courses,)  embracing  art  of  building  civil  edi- 
fices in  middle  ages  and  in  modern  times;  Practical  exercises  in  building;  Theory 
of  shadows  and  perspective ;  Mechanics,  theory  of  machines;  Construction  of 
bridges  and  roads;  Drawing  of  figures ;  Construction  of  arches  and  vaults. 

Third  Tear. — Practical  exercises  in  building ;  Ornamental  drawing;  Tech- 
nical geology;  Law  concerning  buildings;  Chemical  technology;  Lithology, 
with  practical  exercises. 

SECOND  DIVI8I0N,   OB  SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

First  Tear. — Differential  and  integral  calculus  (2  courses :)  Descriptive  geom- 
etry; Art  of  building  and  drawing;  Drawing  of  plans ;  Experimental  physics; 
Experimental  chemistry. 

Second  Tear. — Theory  of  differential  equations ;  Differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus; Industrial  mechanics;  Geometry  of  position;  Theory  of  shadows  and 
perspective ;  Technical  geology ;  Topography,  drawing  of  charts ;  Description 
of  machines  and  drawing  of  plans. 

Third  Tear. — Theory  of  machines ;  Astronomy;  Geodesy:  Construction  of 
bridges  and  rail-roads,  with  designs;  Administrative  law;  Drawing  of  maps; 
Construction  of  iron  frame-works ;  Technology  of  building  material ;  Astron- 
omy, with  exercises  in  the  observatory;  Practical  and  theoretical  surveying; 
Lithology. 

THIRD  DIVISION,  OB  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  MECHANICS. 

First  Tear. — Differential  and  integral  calculus  (2  courses;)  Descriptive  geom- 
etry, with  exercises ;  Analytical  geometry  of  surfaces,  with  exercises  1  Drawing 
and  designing  of  machines ;  Experimental  physics  applied  to  mechanics ;  Ex- 
perimental chemistry. 

Second  Tear. — Theory  of  differential  equations;  Differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus ;  Industrial  mechanics ;  Art  of  constructing  machines  (2  courses ;)  Selected 
portions  of  the  same  art ;  Technology  of  mechanics ;  Science  of  motion. 

Third  Tear. — Theory  of  machines;  Construction  of  models  in  wood;  Con- 
struction of  models  in  metal;  Regulators;  Metallurgy;  Technology  of  building 
material. 

FOURTH  DIVISION,  OR  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CHXMI8TRT. 

First  Tear. — Inorganic  chemistry ;  Organic  chemistry ;  Selected  portions  of 
organic  chemistry;  Experimental  physics;  Manufacture  of  chemicals;  Glass 
and  pottery ;  Description  of  machines ;  Mineralogy ;  Elements  of  general  bot- 
any; Geology;  Industrial  drawing;  Chemical  analysis  in  the  laboratory; 
Zoology ;  Chemical  experimentation  applied  to  industrial  arts. 

Second  Tear. — Bleaching,  dyeing  and  printing  of  tissues ;  Practical  manipu- 
lations in  the  laboratory;  Technology  of  machines;  Crystallography  applied; 
Practical  geology;  Industrial  chemistry ;  Industrial  drawing;  Analysis  in  the 
laboratory. 
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Third  Year.— Organic  experimental  chemistry;  Analytical  chemistry ;  Metal- 
lurgy ;  Chemical  technology  of  building  material ;  Special  botany ;  Classification 
of  minerals,  with  exercises;  Heating  and  lighting  of  buildings;  Food  and  nu- 
trition; Pharmaceutical  chemistry  lor  druggists  and  apothecaries;  Pharmaceu- 
tical botany ;  Pharmaceutical  clyinistry ;  Technical  portion  of  pharmacy ;  Raw- 
materials  pharmaceutical!)'  considered ;  Manipulation  in  the  laboratory  of  phar- 
maceutical chemistry ;  Toxicology. 

FIFTH  DIVISION,   OR  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY.      (2  ytOti  COVrse.) 

First  Year. — Mathematics  in  reference  to  practical  uses  in  forest  culture; 
Botany ;  Topography ;  Drawing  of  piau9 ;  Science  of  managing  forests ;  Excur- 
sions and  exercises  in  valuation ;  Experimental  chemistry ;  Law  concerning 
forests;  Mineralogy;  Geology;  Zoology. 

Second  Year. — Exploration  of  forests;  Preservation  and  utilization  of  forests; 
Management  of  forests  by  the  state ;  Statistics  and  literature  o:  forestry ;  Cli- 
mates and  soils  applied  to  forestry;  Technical  geology;  Construction  of  bridges 
and  roads;  Administrative  law  and  police;  Botany  and  entomology  applied  to 
forestry;  Agricultural  chemistry;  Ldthology;  Practical  surveying*;  Industrial 
physics. 

SIXTH   DIVISION,   OR  NORMAL  BCIIOOL  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Section  a.  Mathematics. 
First  Year. — Differential  and  integral  calculus;   Analytical  and  plain  geom- 
etry, with  practical  exercises;  Introduction  to  analytical  geometry;  Analytical 
geometry,  with  practical  exercises;  Experimental  physics  applied  to  arts. 

Second  and  Third  Year. — Theory  of  differential  equations;  Theory  of  func- 
tions; Geometry  of  position,  with  practical  exercises;  Astronomy;  Selected 
portions  of  higher  astronomy,  with  exercises ;  Technical  mechanics ;  Theory  of 
life  insurances;  Analytical  mechanics;  Mathematical  theory  of  gravitation,  of 
electricity  and  magnetism ;  Physical  geography ;  Mensuration  of  bodies. 

Section  b,  Natural  Sciences. 
First  Year. — Practical  and  analytical  chemistry;  Selected  portions  of  inor- 
ganic experimental  chemistry ;  Mineralogy;  General  botany ;  Zoology. 

Second  Year. — Praxis  in  industrial  chemistry;  Crystallography  applied ;  Mi- 
croscopical exercises;  Mensuration  of  bodies;  Geueral  geology ;  Antediluvian 
plants  and  fossil  insects. 

SEVENTH    DIVISION,   OR  SCHOOL    OF    LITERATURE,    MORAL  SCIENCES  AND    POLITICAL 

ECONOMY 

a.  Natural  Sciences. — Experimental  physics;  Microscopical  exercises ;  Gen- 
eral botany ;  Physical  geography ;  Geology ;  Zoology ;  Pharmaceutical  botany ; 
Fossil  plants;  Fossil  insects;  Mineralogy;  Compounds  of  cyanogen;  Poly- 
atomic alcohols;  Essential  oils  and  aromatic  compounds  in  general ;  Paleon- 
tology; Geology  of  sedimentary  formations;  Pharmaceutical  chemistry;  Toxi- 
cology ;  Selected  portions  of  experimental  chemistry ;  Fossils  characterisfic  of 
the  geological  formations  of  Switzerland ;  Physical  chemistry;  Stoecheometry; 
Analytical  chemistry,  qualitative  and  quantitative ;  History  of  chemistry ;  Rep- 
etitions of  organic  chemistry. 

b.  Matfiemalical  Sciences. — Elementary  astronomy;  Theory  of  life-insur- 
ances ;  Theory  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree ;  Elements  of  differential  and 
integral  calculus;  Exercises  in  differential  calculus;  Exercises  in  industrial 
mechanics;  Analytical  mechanics;  Mathematical  theory  of  gravitation ;  Light, 
electricity  and  galvanism;  Determinants;  Higher  mechanics;  Political  arith- 
metic, (interest,  rent,  savings  banks.) 

c.  Languages  and  Litei\ilure — History  of  ancient  German  literature  to  the 
end  of  the  17th  century ;  Exercises  in  oratory;  History  of  literature;  Moliere 
and  his  time;  Lecture  on  and  explanation  of  the  Cid  of  Corneille;  Lecture  on 
and  explanation  of  chosen  pieces  from  the  Lettres  Persanes  de  Montesquieu; 
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Exercises  in  the  French  language;  History  of  English  literature;  English 
novels ;  Shakspearc's  Julius  Ckesar ;  Exercises  in  the  English  language ;  La 
commedia  dell'  arte  in  Italia  e  fuori  d' Italia ;  La  poesia  ispiralrice  di  Raffaelo  e 
del  Correggio ;  Exercises  in  the  Italian  language. 

d.  History,  Moral  Sciences  and  Political  Economy. — History  of  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  the  French  revolution ;  Sixteen  characters  of  universal 
history — Pericles,  Demosthenes,  Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Cato  junior, 
Tiberius,  Attila,  Mahommed,  Charlemagne,  Gregory  the  Seventh,  Johanna  of 
Arc,  Richelieu,  Cromwell,  Peter  the  Great,  Washington,  Cavour;  General 
theory  of  political  economy ;  Commerce  of  the  world  from  the  foundation  of 
the  United  States  of  America  up  to  the  present  time ;  Exposition  and  dis- 
cussions on  questions  of  political  economy;  History  of  ancient  art;  History  of 
modern  painting  since  the  introduction  of  oil-colors;  Commercial  law;  Political 
economy ;  Critical  studies  of  the  doctrines  of  socialists  and  of  reformists ;  Ele- 
mentary course  of  international  law ;  Laws  of  the  Swiss  confederation ;  History 
of  Switzerland  under  the  Helvetic  republic;  The  British  empire  in  the  five 
divisions  of  the  globe ;  History  of  geography  (2  courses ;)  Introduction  to  geog- 
raphy, industry  and  commerce ;  Explanation  of  the  sculptures  in  the  museum 
of  archaeology. 

e.  Fine  Arts. — Drawing  of  ornaments  and  decorations  in  the  interior  of  build- 
ings; Landscape  drawing;  Drawing  of  heads  and  figures  from  models; 
Modeling ;  Theory  of  harmony. 

EIGHTH  DIVISION— PREPARATORY  COURSE  OF  MATHEMATICS  TAUGHT  BOTH  IN  TRENCH 
AND   GERMAN;   MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

Algebra ;  Geometry  of  space  and  plane  trigonometry ;  Elements  of  descrip- 
tive^ geometry ;  Practical  geometry;  Experimental  physics;  Experimental 
chemistry;  Instruction  in  German;  Instruction  in  French. 


NATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  undersigned  desires  to  obtain,  as  early  as  practicable,  accurate  but  con- 
densed information  of  the  designation,  history,  and  present  condition  of  every 
Institution  and  Agency  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  name,  resi- 
dence, and  special  work  of  every  person  .in  the  administration,  instruction,  and 
management  of  the  same.  Any  response  to  this  Circular  in  reference  to  any  In- 
stitution, Agency,  or  subject  included  in  the  following  Schedule,  addressed  to  the 
Department  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  indorsed  "official^"  is  enti- 
tled, by  direction  of  the  Postmaster  General,  to  be  conveyed  by  mail  free  of  post- 
age, and  will  be  thankfully  received  by 

HENRY  BARNARD, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SCHEDULE  OF  INFORMATION    SOUGHT    RESPECTING  SYSTEMS,   INSTITUTIONS,   AND 
AGENCIES  OF  EDUCATION. 

A*    General  Condition,  (of  District,  Village.  City,  Covnty,  State.) 
Territorial  Extent,  Hunioipal  Organization,  Population,  Valuation,  Receipts,  and  Expenditure* 
for  all  public  purposes. 

B.    System  of  Public  Instruction* 

€•  Incorporated  Institutions,  and  other  Schools  and  Agen- 
cies of  Education* 

I.  ELEMENTARY  OR  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 
(Public,  Private,  end  Denominational ;  and  for  boyi  or  girls.) 

II.  ACADEMIC  OR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

(Institution!  mainly  devoted  to  studies  not  taught  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  and  to  preparation 
for  College  or  Special  Schools.) 

III.  COLLEGIATE  OR  SUPERIOR  EDUCATION. 

(Institutions  entitled  by  law  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Science.) 

IV.  PROFESSIONAL,  SPECIAL,  OR  CLASS  EDUCATION. 

(Institutions  having  special  studies  and  training,  such  as— 1.  Theology.  2.  Law.  3.  Medi- 
cine. 4.  Teaching.  5.  Agriculture.  6.  Architecture,  (Design  and  Construction.)  7.  Technol- 
ogy—Polytechnic 8.  Engineering,  (Civil  or  Mechanical.)  9.  War,  (on  land  or  sea.)  10.  Busi- 
ness or  Trade.  11.  Navigation.  13.  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  13.  Drawing  and  Painting. 
14.  Music.  15.  Deaf-mutes.  16.  Blind.  17.  Idiotic.  18.  Juvenile  offenders.  19.  Orpnans. 
90.  Girls.  21.  Colored  or  Freedmen.  22.  Manual  or  Industrial.  S3.  Jfot  specified  above— 
such  as  Chemistry  and  its  applications— Modern  Languages— Natural  History  and  Geology- 
Steam  and  its  applications,— Pharmacy— Veterinary  Surgery,  &c.) 

V.  SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

1.  Sunday  and  Mission  Schools.  2.  Apprentice  Schools.  3.  Evening  Schools.  4.  Courses  of 
Lectures.  5.  Lyceums  for  Debates.  6.  Reading  Rooms—  Periodicals.  7.  Libraries  of  Reference 
or  Circulation.  8.  Gymnasiums,  Boat  and  Ball  Clubs,  and  other  Athletic  Exercises.  9.  Pub 
lie  Gardens,  Parks  and  Concerts.    10.  JVW  specified  above. 

VI.  SOCIETIES,  INSTITUTES,  MUSEUMS,  CABINETS,  AND  GALLERIES  FOR 
THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  AND  THE  ARTS. 

VII.  EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

VIDL  SCHOOL  FUNDS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS. 

IX.  LEGISLATION  (STATE  OR  MUNICIPAL)  RESPECTING  EDUCATION. 

X.  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Xn.  PENAL  AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONa 

Xn.  CHURCHES  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

XIII.  REPORTS  AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  ON  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION. 

XIV.  MEMOIRS  OF  TEACHERS,  AND  PROMOTERS  OF  EDUCATION. 

XV.  EXAMINATIONS  (COMPETITIVE,  OR  OTHERWISE)  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
NATIONAL  OR  STATE  SCHOOLS,  OR  TO  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  ANY  KIND. 


[from  Barnard*!  American  Journal  of  Education  tor  January,  1868.] 


TIL   THE  PHILOSOPHY  AHD  METHOD  OP  TEACHTIG 

FOB8UBD  XT  THE  WBSTHELD  STATE  VOEMAL  SCHOOL. 

bt  j.  w.  »icxnreoir,  a.  m.,  pmwcual. 


1.    THJB  PHILOSOPHY  OP  TEACHING. 

If  the  mind  is  led  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  nature,  it 
will  acquire  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey  these  laws.  That  state 
of  the  mind  in  which  it  has  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey  the 
laws  of  its  nature,  is  called  Education ;  and  the  mind  possessing  this  state, 
is  said  to  be  educated. 

This  definition  of  Education  makes  it  a  state  of  the  mind  and  not  a 
process.  There  is  but  one  process  by  which  the  mind  can  be  changed 
from  one  state  to  another,  and  that  process  is  found  in  the  mind's  own 
activity. 

By  mental  activity,  knowledge  is  acquired,  and  the  knowledge  in  turn 
excites  activity,  but  it  is  activity  only  that  produces  a  ohange  in  the  pow- 
ers that  act 

As  knowledge  is  both  the  product  and  the  occasion  of  mental  activity, 
knowledge  seems  to  combine  with  mental  activity  in  producing  the  state 
called  Education. 

That  which  produces  a  thing  is  the  cause  of  that  thing;  then  the  cause 
of  education  is  knowledge  and  mental  activity.  The  cause  of  education 
is  also  called  Instruction. 

The  term  Instruction  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  knowledge,  and  some* 
times  to  signify  the  process  by  which  the  teacher  leads  his  pupils  to 
acquire  knowledge. 

The  word  Instruction  means  to  build  within,  and  may  well  be  limited 
in  its  application  to  mental  activity  and  knowledge,  which  we  have  shown 
build  up  to  perfection  the  mind  itsell  • 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  present  in  a  right  manner  to  the  mind, 
objects  and  subjects  which  he  desires  to  be  the  occasion  of  mental  activity 
and  knowledge. 

The  process  of  presenting  occasions  is  Teaching. 

The  relations  that  Education,  Instruction;  and  Teaching,  hold  to  one 
another,  are  these :  Instruction  is  the  cause  of  Education,  and  Teaching 
is  the  occasion  of  Instruction. 

Teaching  must  have  for  its  object  one  of  two  ends,  Knowledge  or  Edu- 
cation. 

Knowledge  as  an  end  is  valueless;  then,  the  end  towards  which  all 
intelligent  teaching  directs  its  attention,  is  Education. 
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If  Education  is  the  end  the  teacher  should  lead  his  pupil  to  attain, 
and  if  mental  activity  is  the  primary  cause  of  Education,  the  teacher 
must  provide  right  occasions  for  a  complete  and  perfect  mental  activity. 
The  ability  to  do  this  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  the  mind 
acts. 

The  modes,  or  ways  of  mental  action,  are  three ;  thinking,  feeling  and 
choosing. 

The  mind  thinking  is  called  the  Intellect :  the  mind  feeling  is  called  the 
Sensibilities ;  the  mind  choosing  is  called  the  Will. 

The  activity  of  the  sensibilities  is  the  result  of  thinking ;  the  activity 
of  the  will  is  the  result  of  feeling, — therefore,  the  teacher  turns  his  atten- 
tion primarily  to  the  activity  of  the  Intellect. 

Every  Intellectual  act  is  an  act  of  comparison. 

The  Intellect  compares  for  perceptions,  for  general  notions,  for  judg- 
ments, and  for  reasoning. 

The  teacher  must  present  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  as  occasions  for 
these  different  acts  of  comparison,  subjects  and  objects,  named  in  proper 
order,  for  a  course  of  study. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  two  courses :  the  one  being  an  Ele- 
mentary, the  other  a  Scientific  course. 

In  the  Elementary  course,  the  mind  is  excited  to  activity  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  facts.  4 

This  knowledge  of  facts  is  to  be  used  as  the  occasion  of  Scientific 
knowledge. 

A  complete  and  perfect  course  of  study,  will  name  objects  and  subjects 
sufficient  in  number,  and  of  the  right  kind,  to  guide  the  -teacher  in  pre- 
senting occasions  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  for  making  all  kinds  of  com- 
parisons; for  comparing  all  kinds  of  objects ;  for  comparing  all  kinds  of 
relations,  and  for  making  the  comparisons  in  the  order,  and  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  mind,  as  its  powers  are  developed. 

These  are  the  principles  which  constitute  the  philosophy  of  teaching. 

2.    MODS  OF  TEACHING. 

There  are  two  ways  of  teaching.  One  way  consists  in  presenting  ob- 
jects and  subjects  first  as  wholes,  for  general  knowledge,  then  the  parts 
and  their  relations  for  particular  knowledge.  The  other  way  consists  in 
first  presenting  parts  of  things,  and  the  relations  of  the  parts,  for  partic- 
ular knowledge,  then  the  whole  made  up  of  these  parts  and  of  their  rela- 
tions, for  general  knowledge. 

.    These  two  ways  of  teaching  are  called  Modes,  or  Methods.    The  first 
method  is  called  the  Analytic,  the  second  the  Synthetic  method 

A  synthetic  method  of  study  is  impossible ;  as  a  method  of  teaching  it 
is  faulty  for  two  reasons : 

1st.  The  application  of  the  method  requires  the  teacher  to  present  as 
occasions  for  mental  activity  .and  knowledge,  parts  of  wholes,  not  as  parts, 
but  as  independent  individual  things,  that  are  not  seen  to  hold  any  rela- 
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tion  to  the  wholes  of  which  they  are  parts,  until  the  relation  has  been 
established  by  the  teacher. 

2d.  The  method  requires  the  teacher  to  do  the  work  that  belongs  to  the 
student 

The  application  of  the  Analytic  method  requires  the  teacher  to  assign 
lessons  for  study,  by  the  use  of  topics  made  out  according  to  the  follow- 
ing rules : 

1st  The  objects  and  subjects  to  be  presented  for  study,  should  be  of 
such  a  kind  as  are  adapted  to  call  into  exercise  the  powers  of  the  mind  in 
accordance  with  the  time  and  order  of  the  development  of  these  powers. 

2d.  The  first  topics  assigned  should  be  those  that  lead  the  pupil  to 
study  for  Elementary  knowledge. 

8&  The  first  topic  in  any  study  should  require  the  pupil  to  search  for 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  object  or  subject  of  study. 

4th.  The  minor  topics  should  present  the  parts  of  objects  in  a  natural 
order,  and  of  subjects  in  a  logical  order,  and  require  the  pupil  to  study 
for  particular  knowledge. 

5th.  The  topics  should  lead  the  pupil  to  exhaust  the  subject 

Language  is  not  to  be  considered  the  primary  source  of  knowledge, 
but  the  mind  is  to  be  made  conscious  of  haying  the  ideas  and  thoughts 
to  be  expressed  by  the  language  used,  before  the  language  is  employed. 

This  is  done  by  actually  bringing  into  the  presence  of  the  mind  the 
object  of  study. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  excite  the  minds  of  his  pupils  to  such 
mental  activity  as  will  lead  to  the  state  called  Education,  by  bringing  into 
their  presence,  in  a  right  manner,  the  thing  to  be  studied,  and  by  guiding 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  truths  he  would  have  them  know. 

All  lessons  are  to  be  taught  orally  by  the  teacher,  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  will  do  nothing  except  furnish  an  occasion  for  knowledge. 

The  pupil  should  acquire  the  knowledge  by  his  own  mental  activity. 

The  lesson  thus  taught  will  furnish  for  the  pupil  topics  properly  ar- 
ranged for  study,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  topics  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  continue  to  study  them  intelligently  and  profitably. 

Text-books  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  to  be  used  as  ref. 
erence  books.  As  text-books  are  sometimes  used,  they  take  away  the 
possibility  of  independent  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil 

The  pupil  having  prepared  his  lesson,  is  to  recite  before  the  class  upon 
the  topic  or  topics,  assigned  at  the  time  by  the  teacher. 

He  is  to  develop,  without  questions  by  the  teacher,  the  topics  assigned 
him,  illustrating  carefully  the  ideas  and  thoughts  he  expresses  in  words, 
before  the  expressions  are  made,  observing  to  follow  the  same  Analytic 
method  in  recitation  that  was  observed  by  the  teacher  in  assigning  the 
topics,  and  by  himself  in  studying  them. 

Both  the  teacher  and  the  class  are  to  observe  carefully  the  pupil  re- 
citing, with  reference  to  his  knowledge,  and  his  mode  of  teaching  or 
reciting. 
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After  the  pupil  has  completed  his  recitation,  the  teacher  and  pupils  may 
make  criticisms,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  mistakes,  and  for  calling 
attention  to  new  truth.  • 

The  pupil  should  be  permitted,  and  even  required,  to  use  his  active 
powers  in  obtaining  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  passive  powers  in  receiv- 
ing it 

The  teacher  should  be  constantly  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  work,  and 
of  the  end  to  be  secured,  and  of  the  relation  the  means  he  employs  holds 
to  that  end. 

Successful  teaching  implies  the  existence  of  *  course  of  study  that  is 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  mind  as  its  powers  are  developed.  It  requires 
the  employment  of  the  right  method  in  applying  this  course,  and  the 
presence  of  a  teacher  who  understands  the  philosophy  of  his  work. 

The  teacher  must  be  supplied  with  all  external  means  necessary  for 
his  teaching,  and  with  the  cordial  sympathy  of  all  in  authority  over  him, 
and  then  he  can  so  apply  his  philosophical  met&od  as  to  obtain  a  better 
and  higher  result  than  the  schools  have  yet  known. 


Vin.  COEDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES."    --  - 

AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE  A  MEETING  OF  COLLEGE   PRESIDENTS  AT  SPRINGFIELD,  DLL. 
VT  REV.  JAHB8  H.  FAIRCH1LD,  D.  P.,  Of  OBERLIN  COLLEGE,  JULY  IOtB,  1867. 


Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : 

The  invitation  extended  to  me  by  your  Executive  Committee,  to 
share  in  your  deliberations  upon  this  question,  was  based  upon  the 
fact  of  my  connection  with  a  school  in  which  the  system  of  educa- 
tion under  discussion  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years ;  and  it 
was  intended  that  I  should  present  the  subject  in  the  light  of  that 
experience.  It  seems  more  fitting  to  confine  myself  to  arrangements 
and  results  at  Oberlin,  stated  descriptively  and  historically,  than  to 
attempt  any  general  discussion  of  the  subject — a  work  more  appro- 
priate to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

That  I  may  speak  without  restraint  upon  these  matters,  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  say  that  I  entered  the  College  as  a  boy  at  its  open- 
ing, and  served  seven  years  as  a  pupil  before  entering  upon  the 
responsibilities  of  a  member  of  its  board  of  instruction.  Thus  I 
appear  before  you  as  one  of  the  children  of  the  school,  and  not  one 
of  the  fathers,  and  shall  not  seem  to  speak  of  the  work  of  my  own 
hands,  as  I  claim  no  personal  responsibility  for  the  wisdom  or  folly 
of  the  arrangement. 

Oberlin  College  is  now  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  its  life,  and 
from  the  beginning  has  embraced  among  its  pupils  both  young  men 
and  young  women.  The  first  year  it  was  a  high  school,  with  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  pupils,  more  than  one-third  of  whom  were 
ladies :  not  a  local  school,  for  the  enterprise  started  in  the  woods, 
and  one-half  of  the  students  at  least  were  from  New  England  and 
New  York.  The  second  year  the  numbers  increased  to  nearly  300, 
with  theological  and  college  classes  in  full  operation,  the  ladies  being 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  In  two  or  three  years  the  numbers 
reached  500,  and  maintained  that  annual  average  until  1852,  when 
the  number  was  suddenly  doubled,  and  has  averaged  more  than  a 
thousand  yearly  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  proportion  of  young 
ladies  has  not  for  many  years  fallen  below  one-third,  nor  risen  above 
one-half,  except  during  the  war,  when  the  ladies  predominated  in 
the  ratio  of  five  to  four.     The  last  Annual  Catalogue  gives  655 
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gentlemen  and  490  ladies,  and  this  is  about  the  normal  proportion. 
These  are  young  men  and  women  of  such  ages  as  the  advanced 
schools  of  the  land  generally  present. 

The  town  began  with  the  school  and  has  kept  pace  with  it,  con- 
taining at  present  from  3,000  to  4,000  inhabitants.  At  first,  almost 
all  the  accommodations  for  the  students  in  room  and  board  were 
furnished  by  the  College.  The  dormitory  system  was  adopted  for 
both  young  men  and  young  women,  separate  halls  or  buildings 
being  assigned  to  each — the  ladies'  hall  being  also  a  boarding-hall, 
in  which  seats  at  table  were  provided  for  young  men.  As  the  num- 
bers increased  and  the  dwellings  in  the  village  were  improved  and 
multiplied,  the  students  were  to  a  greater  extent  provided  for  among 
the  families,  until  at  present  far  the  greater  number  are  thus  fur- 
nished with  homes.  •  Our  present  ladies'  hall  affords  rooms  for  about 
100  young  ladies,  and  sittings  at  table  for  about  220  boarders. 
Large  boarding-houses  are  not  found ;  but  a  majority  of  families 
that  have  room  receive  a  few  students.  The  young  ladies  find  their 
homes  under  this  arrangement  as  well  as  the  young  men.  Some 
families  receive  young  ladies  only  ;  but  families  are  permitted,  with 
suitable  arrangements,  to  receive  both  classes.  The  entire  female 
department  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  lady  Principal,  and 
her  assistant;  and  these  are  occupied,  not  with  teaching,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  but  with  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  young 
ladies,  their  classification  and  general  culture.  These  principals 
communicate,  as  occasion  may  require,  with  the  matrons  of  the 
families  where  the  young  ladies  board.  The  special  discipline  of 
the  young  ladies  is  committed  to  the  lady  Principal,  assisted  by  a 
1  Ladies'  Board  of  Managers,'  composed  in  general  of  wives  of  pro- 
fessors in  the  college.  The  advice  of  the  College  Faculty  is  some- 
times taken,  but  the  young  ladies  do  not  come  before  them  for  spe- 
cial discipline.  The  regulations  of  the  school,  for  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  are  intended  to  be  addressed  to  the  good  sense  and  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  the  pupil.  "We  have  no  monitors,  but  each 
one  makes  a  weekly  report  of  success  or  failure  in  the  performance 
of  prescribed  duties :  young  ladies  boarding  in  families  have  their 
report  countersigned  by  the  matron  of  the  house,  who  is  in  a  degree 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  her  charge.  The  ladies'  hall  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  female  department,  where  the  Principal  receives 
all  the  ladies  for  general  instruction  and  for  personal  advice. 
**  Throughout  the  literary  departments  the  classes  consist  of  young 
men  and  young  women,  taken  indiscriminately,  as  their  studies  cor- 
respond.   The  larger  numbers  of  both  sexes  are  found  in  our  Pre- 
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paratory  Department — a  department  which  embraces,  besides  those 
preparing  for  the  regular  courses,  a  large  number  that  study  for  a 
more  limited  time.  This  department  is  under  the  charge  of  a  gen- 
tleman Principal,  whose  strength  is  expended  chiefly  upon  oversight, 
classification,  and  discipline,  and  an  associate  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages, who  gives  himself  to  the  teaching  of  the,  advanced  classes  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  other  classes  in  this  department  are  taught 
by  successful  pupils  (gentlemen  and  ladies)  from  the  higher  depart- 
ments. After  the  Preparatory  Department,  we  have  two  courses 
open  to  young  ladies — the  *  Ladies9  Course,'  and  the  regular  '  Col- 
lege Course.'  The  Ladies'  Course  is  a  course  of  four  years,  requir- 
ing, as  conditions  of  entering,  a  good  elementary  English  education, 
and  a  year's  study  of  Latin.  It  embraces  all  the  studies  of  the 
regular  College  course,  omitting  all  the  Greek  and  most  of  the  Latin, 
omitting  also  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  adding 
lessons  in  French  and  Drawing,  and  some  branches  of  natural  science, 
Those  pursuing  this  course  recite  with  the  college  classes  in  the 
same  studies.  Separate  classes  are  organized  for  the  ladies  in  essay- 
writing  until  the  commencement  of  the  third  year,  when  they  are 
added  to  the  Junior  College  class  in  this  exercise.  Their  training 
in  this  department  is  limited  to  reading  and  writing,  none  of  the 
ladies  having  any  exercise  in  speaking.  The  great  majority  of  our 
young  ladies  pursue  this  course,  and  it  was  supposed  at  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school  that  nothing  farther  would  be  required  for 
them;  but  in  1837  four  young  ladies  prepared  themselves  for  the 
Freshman  class,  and  were  received  upon  their  own  petition.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  understood  that  the  College  Course  is  open  to 
young  ladies,  and  we  have  always  had  more  or  less  in  the  classes: 
sometimes  the  proportion  of  ladies  to  gentlemen  in  the  course  has 
been  as  high  as  one  to  four ;  at  present  it  is  one  to  ten.  We  have 
observed  no  special  tendency  to  an  increase  in  this  proportion  ;  for 
the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a  diminution.  The  ladies  in  this 
course  are  under  the  same  general  regulations  and  discipline  as  in 
the  other  course,  and  are  responsible  to  the  lady  Principal  At  the 
termination  of  their  course  they  receive  the  regular  degree  in  the 
Arts.  Eighty-four  ladies  have  received  this  degree,  and  three  hundred 
and  ninety-five  have  received  the  diploma  of  the  Ladies'  Course. 

The  Theological  Department  has  never  been  opened  to  ladies,  as 
regular  members.  Two  young  ladies  attended  upon  all  the  exer- 
cises of.  the  department  through  a  three-years  course,  and  were 
entered  upon  the  Annual  Catalogue  as  '  resident  graduates  pursuing 
the  Theological  course.'    This  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  we, 
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have  had  no  applications  since.  Doubtless  the  same  privileges 
would  be  afforded  as  formerly. 

The  association  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  out  of  the  class-room  is 
regulated  as  experience  seems  to  require.  They  sit  at  the  same 
table  in  families  and  in  the  Ladies'  Hall.  Young  gentlemen  call  on 
ladies  in  a  social  wa^  at  the  parlors  of  the  Ladies9  Hall  and  of  pri- 
vate families,  between  the  hour  for  tea  and  half-past  seven  in  the 
winter,  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  summer.  They  walk  in  groups 
from  one  class-room  to  another,  as  convenience  and  their  sense  of 
propriety  may  dictate,  with  the  helpx  of  a  suggestion,  if  needed,  from 
thoughtful  and  observing  friends.  Now  aud  then  the  young  ladies 
have  permission  to  attend  an  evening  lecture  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  College,  and  in  such  case  to  accept  the  attendance  of 
young  men.  No  such  association  is  permitted  in  the  case  of  reli- 
gious meetings.  They  do  not  ride  or  walk  together  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  village,  except  on  a  holyday,  under  special  arrange- 
ments. There  is  no  association  of  the  sexes  in  literary  societies,  or 
other  voluntary  and  independent  organizations. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  give  this  detail  of  arrangements,  that  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  con- 
ducted with  us  may  be  fully  understood.  In  speaking  of  results,  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  giving  not  merely  my  own  individual 
judgment,  but  the  unanimous  opinion,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  of 
all  who  have  had  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  school.  If 
there  has  been  any  diversity  of  sentiment  on  the  subject,  it  has  been 
unknown  to  me.  Others  might  choose  different  terms  in  which  to 
express  their  opinions,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  no  statement 
from  which  I  suppose  that  any  one  of  those  that  are  or  have  been 
associated  in  this  work  would  dissent. 

Among  the  advantages  which  seem  to  be  involved  in  the  system, 
as  we  have  observed  its  operation,  are  the  following : 

1.  Economy  of  means  and  forces.  The  teaching  force  and 
other  apparatus  required  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  study  is 
made  available  to  a  larger  number.  In  most  Western  Colleges  the 
higher  classes  might  be  doubled  without  any  detriment,  and  often 
with  great  advantage.  Scarce  any  one  of  these  schools  has  had 
larger  classes  than  our  own,  and  yet  only  once  or  twice  have  we  had 
occasion  to  make  two  divisions  in  any  college  class,  including  the 
ladies  pursuing  the  same  study.  In  the  preparatory  department, 
classes  most  be  multiplied  on  account  of  numbers ;  but  in  the 
higher  departments  of  instruction,  where  the  chief  expense  is  in- 
volved, the  expense  is  no  greater  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
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ladies.'  If  a  separate  establishment  were  attempted  for  ladies, 
affording  the  same  advantages,  the  outlay  in  men  and  means  would 
have  to  be  duplicated ;  or,  as  would  often  happen,  the  force  would 
have  to  be  divided,  and  the  advantages  as  well.  Of  course,  if  there 
were  obvious  disadvantages  in  the  arrangement,  the  argument  from 
economy  would  have  essentially  no  weight.  We  must  have  the 
best  system  of  higher  education  at  any  necessary  cost. 

2.  Convenience  to  the  patrons  of  the  school.  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  interest  with  us  to  note  the  number  of  cases  in  which  a  brother  is 
accompanied  or  followed  by  a  sister,  or  a  sister  by  a  brother.  I  can 
not.  give  exact  statements  upon  this  point ;  but  it  is  an  interesting 
and  prominent  feature  in  our  operations.  This  is  most  convenient 
aud  wholesome ;  each  is  safer  from  the  presence  of  the  other ;  and 
the  inducements  to  attend  school,  to  the  one  or  the  other,  are  in- 
creased by  the  possibility  of  having  each  other's  company.  The 
want  and  tendency  in  this  direction  are  shown  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  every  flourishing  college,  opened  for  young  men  only, 
a  ladies'  school,  equally  flourishing,  is  almost  sure  to  be  established, 
requiring  afterward  a  good  degree  of  vigilance  to  keep  apart  those 
who  have  thus  naturally  come  together. 

3.  Another  advantage  we  find  in  the  wholesome  incitements  to 
study  which  the  system  affords.  This  is  a  want  in  all  schools,  pro- 
vided for  often  by  a  marking  and  grading  system  involving  a  distri- 
bution of  honors  and  prizes.  An  acknowledged  defect  in  this  plan, 
not  to  speak  of  any  thing  unwholesome  in  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
which  it  induces,  is  in  the  fact  that  it  appeals  to  comparatively  few 
in  a  class.  The  honors  are  few,  and  the  majority  soon  cease  to 
strive  for  them.  The  social  influence  arising  from  the  constitution 
of  our  classes  operates  continuously  and  almost  equally  upon  all. 
Each  desires  for  himself  the  best  standing  that  he  is  capable  of,  and 
there  is  never  a  lack  of  motive  to  exertion. 

It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  the  stimulus  is  the  same  in  kind  as 
will  operate  in  after  life.  The  young  man,  going  out  into  the  world, 
does  not  leave  behind  him  the  forces  that  have  helped  him  on. 
They  are  the  ordinary  forces  of  society,  and  require  no  new  habits 
of  thought  or  action  in  order  to  their  effective  operation.  We  have 
introduced  a  marking  system  into  the  recitation-room,  pertaining 
solely  to  the  performance  there,  and  used  for  the  information  of 
teachers  and  guardians,  and  the  pupil  himself :  not  for  the  assign- 
ment of  grade  or  distribution  of  honors,  or  for  any  publication 
whatsoever.  We  rely  upon  the-  natural  love  of  a  fair  standing  with 
teachers  and  associates  as  the  supplement  to  the  higher  motives  for 
exertion,  and  have  not  found  it  a  vain  reliance. 
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4.  Again,  tbe  social  culture  which  is  incidental  to  the  system  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  To  secure  this  the  student  does 
not  need  to  make  any  expenditure  of  time,  going  out  of  his  way, 
or  leaving  his  proper  work  for  the  pleasure  or  improvement  result- 
ing from  society.  He  finds  himself  naturally  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
he  adjusts  himself  to  itjnstinctively.  It  influences  his  manners,  his 
feeling,  and  his  thought.  He  may  be  as  little  conscious  of  the 
sources  of  the  influence  as  of  the  sunlight  or  the  atmosphere ;  it  will 
envelope  him  all  the  same,  saving  him  from  the  excessive  introver- 
sion, the  morbid  fancies,  the  moroseness,  which  sometimes  arise  in 
secluded  study,  giving  him  elasticity  of  spirits,  and  ease  of  move- 
ment, and  refinement  of  character,  not  readily  attained  out  of 
society.  It  seems  desirable  that  our  young  men  especially  should 
enjoy  these  advantages  during  the  period  of  their  course  of  study, 
while  the  forces  that  form  character  work  most  efficiently. 

5.  Closely  connected  with  this  influence  is  the  tendency  to 
good  order  which  we  find  in  the  system.  The  ease  with  which  the 
discipline  of  so  large  a  school  is  conducted  has  not  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  ourselves.  One  thousand  Btudents  are  gath- 
ered from  every  state  in  the  Union,  from  every  class  in  society,  of 
every  grade  of  culture — the  great  mass  of  them,  indeed,  bent  on 
improvement,  but  numbers  sent  by  anxious  friends  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  saved  or  recovered  from  wayward  tendencies. 
Yet  the  disorders  incident  to  such  gatherings  are  essentially  un- 
known among  us.  Our  streets  are  as  quiet  by  day  and  by  night  as 
in  any  other  country  town.  There  are  individual  cases  of  misde- 
meanor, especially  among  the  new  comers,  and  now  and  then  one  is 
informed  that  his  probation  has  been  unsatisfactory;  but  in  the 
regularly  organized  classes  of  the  College  and  Ladies9  Departments, 
numbering  from  two  to  four  hundred  in  constant  attendance,  the 
exclusions  have  not  on  the  average  exceeded  one  in  five  years,  and 
in  one  instance  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years  elapsed  without  a 
single  exclusion  from  these  classes.  This  result  we  attribute  greatly 
to  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  system  of  joint  education.  The 
student  feels  that  his  standing  and  character  are  of  grave  conse- 
quence to  him,  and  he  is  predisposed  to  take  a  manly  attitude  in 
reference  to  the  government  and  regulations  of  the  school.  An 
admonition  in  the  presence  of  the  students  assembled  in  the  chapel 
has  always  been  more  dreaded  by  an  offender  than  a  private  clismis. 
sion.  Offenses  against  propriety,  that  in  a  body  of  young  men  form- 
ing a  separate  community  would  seem  to  be  trivial,  change  their 
aspect  when  the  female  element  is  added  to  the  community ;  and 
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that  better  view  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of  wholesome  regulations. 
From  the  beginning,  the  use  of  tobacco  has  been  prohibited  to  our 
students.  In  the  presence  of  ladies  the  regulation  has  a  force  and 
significance  that  could  not  be  otherwise  secured,  and  has  been  main- 
tained with  a  good  degree  of  success.  College  tricks  lose  their  wit 
and  attractiveness  in  a  community  thus  constituted.  They  are 
essentially  unknown  among  us.  There  are  no  secret  societies,  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  tendency  toward  them.  The 
relations  of  the  classes  to  each  other  are  comfortable  and  desirable. 
With  a  sufficient  degree  of  class  feeling  to  give  unity  and  collective 
force,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  antagonisms  which  some- 
times appear  in  college  life.  It  may  be  a  mistake  to  attribute  this 
fact  in  any  degree  to  the  social  constitution  of  the  school,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  natural  result.  The  general  force  of  the  society 
controls  and  limits  the  clannish  tendency.  We  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  reference  to  conduct  and  manners  in  the  college  dining- 
hall.  There  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  the  irregularities  and 
roughnesses  so  often  complained  of  in  college  commons. 

6.  Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the  arrangement  tends 
to  good  order  and  morality  in  the  town  outside  of  the  school. 
Evils  that  might  be  tolerated,  in  the  shape  of  drinking-saloons  and 
other  places  of  dissipation,  if  young  men  only  were  present,  seem 
intolerable  where  ladies  are  gathered  with  them.  The  public  senti- 
ment requires  their  suppression.  Of  course,  this  influence  alone 
would  not  be  sufficient ;  but  it  increases  and  intensifies  the  moral 
forces  of  the  place  which  withstand  their  introduction. 

7.  Another  manifest  advantage  is  in  the  relations  of  the  school 
to  the  community — a  cordial  feeling  of  good  will,  and  the  absence 
of  that  antagonism  between  town  and  college  which  in  general 
belongs  to  the  history  of  universities  and  colleges.  The  absence  of 
disorder  in  the  school  is  the  prime  condition  of  this  good  feeling ; 
but  beyond  this,  the  constitution  of  the  school  is  so  similar  to  that 
of  the  community  that  any  conflict  is  unnatural :  the  usual  occasion 
seems  to  be  wanting. 

8.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  young  people  educated  under 
such  conditions  are  kept  in  harmony  with  society  at  large,  and  are 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  to  enter  upon 
its  work.  #  They  will  not  lack  sympathy  with  the  popular  feeling,  or 
an  apprehension  of  the  common  interests.  They  are  naturally  edu- 
cated in  relation  with  the  work  of  life,  and  will  not  require  a  read- 
justment. This  seems  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and  we  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  as  to  the  happy  results  attained.     If  we  are 
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not  utterly  deceivecr  by  our  position,  our  students  naturally  and 
readily  find  their  work  in  the  world,  because  they  have  been  trained 
in  sympathy  with  the  world. 

These  are  among  the  advantages  of  the  system  which  have  forced 
themselves  upon  our  attention.  The  list  might  be  extended  and 
expanded ;  but  you  will  wish  especially  to  know  whether  we  have 
not  encountered  disadvantages  and  difficulties  which  more  than 
counterbalance  these  advantages,  and  you  will  properly  require  me 
to  speak  with  all  frankness  upon  those  difficulties  which  are  com- 
monly apprehended. 

1.  Have  young  ladies  the  ability  in  mental  vigor  and  bodily 
health  to  maintain  a  fair  standing  in  a  class  with  young  men  ?  Do 
they  not  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  progress  of  the  class,  and  de- 
grade the  standard  of  scholarship  ?  and  do  they  not  break  down  in 
health  under  a  pressure  which  young  men  can  sustain  ? 

To  this  inquiry  I  answer,  where  there  has  been  the  same  prepar- 
atory training,  we  find  no  difference  in  ability  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  recitation  room.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  be 
excused  for  referring  to  my  own  individual  experience,  which  has 
been  somewhat  varied.  The  first  eight  years  of  my  work  as  a 
teacher  was  in  the  department  of  the  Ancient  Languages — Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  the  next  eleven,  in  Mathematics,  abstract  and 
applied ;  the  last  eight,  in  Philosophical  and  Ethical  studies.  In 
all  these  studies  my  classes  have  included  young  women  as  well  as 
young  men,  and  I  have  never  observed  any  difference  between  them 
in  performance  in  the  recitation.  The  strong  and  the  weak  scholars 
are  equally  distributed  between  the  sexes. 

In  this  statement  I  do  not  imply  that  I  see  no  difference  between 
the  normal  male  and  female  mind  as  to  taste  for  particular  studies.' 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such  differences ;  but  they  do 
not  appear  in  the  ability  as  pupils  to  comprehend  and  express  the 
truth.  A  few  days  since,  on  a  visit  to  the  University  of  Michigan, 
I  attended  a  recitation  in  Thucydides.  So  far  as  could  be  judged 
from  a  single  exercise,  in  which  there  were  many  excellent  perform- 
ances, the  daughter  of  the  Professor  of  Greek,  the  only  young  lady 
under  the  wing  of  the  University,  led  the  class.  But  it  did  not 
strike  me  as  an  anomaly ;  I  had  often  seen  such  things. 

Nor  is  there  any  manifest  inability  on  the  part  of  young  women 
to  endure  the  required  labor.  A  breaking  down  in  health  does  not 
appear  to  be  more  frequent  than  with  young  men.  We  have  not 
observed  a  more  frequent  interruption  of  study  on  this  account; 
nor  do  our  statistics  show  a  greater  draft  upon  the  vital  forces  in 
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the  case  of  those  who  have  completed  the  fall  college  course.  Oat 
of  eighty-four  young  ladies  who  have  graduated  since  1841,  seven 
have  died^-a  proportion  of  one  in  twelve.  Of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  young  men  who  have  graduated  since  that  date,  thirty- 
four  are  dead,  or  a  little  more  than  one  in  eleven.  Of  these  thirty- 
four  young  men,  six  fell  in  the  war ;  and  leaving  those  out,  the 
proportion  of  deaths  still  remains  one  to  thirteen.  Taking  the  whole 
number  of  gentlemen  graduates,  omitting  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment, we  find  the  proportion  of  deaths  one  to  nine  and  a-half;  of 
ladies,  one  to  twelve :  and  this  in  spite  of  the  lower  average  expect- 
ation of  life  for  women,  as  indicated  in  life  insurance  tables.  The 
field  is,  of  course,  too  narrow  for  perfectly  conclusive  results ;  but 
there  is  no  occasion  for  special  apprehension  of  failure  of  health  to 
ladies  from  study. 

2.  But  it  is  held  by  many  that  ladies  need  a  course  of  study 
adapted  to  their  nature  and  their  prospective  work,  and  that  it  must 
be  undesirable  to  bring  them  under  the  same  training  with  young 
men.  The  theory  of  our  school  has  never  been  that  men  and  wo- 
men are  alike  in  mental  constitution,  or  that  they  naturally  and 
properly  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  work  of  life.  The  educa- 
tion furnished  is  general,  not  professional,  designed  to  fit  men  and 
women  for  any  position  or  work  to  which  they  may  properly  be 
called.  Even  in  the  full  college  curriculum  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  study  that  would  not  be  helpful  in  the  discipline  and 
furniture  of  an  educated  lady.  But  only  a  small  proportion  of  young 
ladies  seeking  an  education  will  naturally  require  the  full  college 
course.  It  is  not  difficult  to  frame  a  suitable  course  parallel  with 
the  college  course,  made  up  substantially  of  studies  selected  from 
it,  and  diversified  by  the  addition  of  the  accomplishments  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  female  culture.  Almost  every  Western 
college  has  a  scientific  course,  involving  these  substantial  elements. 
The  best  schools  in  the  land  for  the  education  of  ladies  alone  have 
the  same  course.  We  do  not  find  that  any  peculiar  style  of  teach- 
ing is  required  to  adapt  these  studies  to  female  culture.  The 
womanly  nature  will  appropriate  the  material  to  its  own  necessities 
under  its  own  laws.  .  Young  men  and  women  sit  at  the  same  table 
and  partake  of  the  same  food,  and  we  have  no  apprehension  that 
the  vital  forces  will  fail  to  elaborate  from  the  common  material  the 
osseous  and  fibrous  and  nervous  tissues  adapted  to  each  frame  and 
constitution.  Except  under  pressure  of  great  external  violence,  the 
female  nature  asserts  itself  by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  laws.  No 
education  can  make  alike  those  whom  God  has  made  as  unlike  as 
men  and  women. 
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3.  Yet  apprehension  is  felt  and  expressed  that  character  will 
deteriorate  on  one  side  or  on  tfre  other;  that  young  men  will 
become  frivolous  or  effeminate,  and  young  women  coarse  and  mas- 
culine. The  more  prevalent  opinion  seems  to  be  that,  while  the 
arrangement  may  be  desirable  in  its  effect  on  young  men,  it  will  be 
damaging  to  young  women.  That  young  men  should  become  tri- 
fling or  effeminate,  lose  their  manly  attributes  and  character,  from 
proper  association  with  cultivated  young  women,  is  antecedently 
improbable,  and  false  in  fact.  It  is  the  natural  atmosphere  for  the 
development  of  the  higher  qualities  of  manhood — magnanimity, 
generosity,  true  chivalry,  earnestness.  The  animal  man  is  kept  sub- 
ordinate, in  the  prevalence  of  these  higher  qualities.  >We  have 
found  it  the  surest  way  to  make  men  of  boys,  and  gentlemen  of 
rowdies.  It  must  be  a  very  poor  specimen  of  masculine  human 
nature  that  is  not  helped  by  the  association,  and  a  very  poor  speci- 
men of  a  woman  that  does  not  prove  a  helper.  In  my  judgment, 
as  the  result  of  experience,  the  chances  are  better  even  for  the  poor 
specimen. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  womanly  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  character  endangered  ¥  Will  not  the  young  woman,  pursuing 
her  studies  with  young  men,  take  on  their  manners  and  aspirations 
and  aims,  and  be  turned  aside  from  the  true  ideal  of  womanly  life 
and  character?  The  thing  is  scarcely  conceivable.  The  natural 
response  of  woman  to  the  exhibition  of  manly  traits  is  in  the  cor- 
relative qualities  of  gentleness,  delicacy,  and  grace.  It  might  better 
be  questioned  whether  the  finer  shadings  of  female  character  can 
be  developed  without  this  natural  stimulus.  If  you  would  transform 
a  woman  into  an  Amazon  or  virago,  take  her  apart  from  well- 
constituted  society,  and  train  her  in  isolation  to  a  disgust  for  men, 
and  a  rough  self-reliance.  You  will  probably  fail  even  thus  in  your 
endeavor ;  but  it  is  the  only  chance  of  success. 

But  it  is  my  duty  not  to  reason,  but  to  speak  from  the  limited 
historical  view  assigned  me.  You  would  know  whether  the  result 
with  us  has  been  a  large  accession  to  the  numbers  of  coarse, '  strong- 
minded  '  women,  in  the  offensive  sense  of  the  word ;  and  I  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  of  such 
a  product  as  the  result  of  our  system  of  education.  It  is  true  that 
in  our  '  Triennial '  are  found  the  names  of  three  somewhat  distin- 
guished lady  lecturers,  who  are  soma  times  referred  to  as  belonging 
to  this  class.  They  pursued  their  studies  at  Oberlin  from  four  to 
five  years  in  each  case.  But,  whatever  their  present  position  and 
character  may  be,  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they 
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came  to  us  very  mature  in  thought,  with  their  views  of  life  settled 
and  their  own  plans  and  purposes  determined  and  announced. 
Whatever  help  in  their  chosen  life- they  derived  from  the  advanta- 
ges afforded  them,  they  have  never  given  us  any  credit  for  their 
more  advanced  views  of  woman's  rights  and  duties.  While  avowing 
a  radical  dissent  from  those  views,  I  can  not  forbear  to  say  that  I 
am  happy  to  number  these  ladies  among  my  friends,  and  to  express 
my  admiration  of  much  that  is  noble  and  womanly  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  of  their  earnest  but  mistaken  philanthropy. 

To  show  that  our  system  of  education  does  not  bewilder  woman 
with  a  vain  ambition,  or  tend  to  turn  her  aside  from  the  work  which 
God  has  impressed  upon  her  entire  constitution,  I  may  .state  that  of 
the  eighty-four  ladies  that  have  taken  the  college  course,  twenty- 
seven  only  are  unmarried.  Of  these  twenty-seven,  four  died  early, 
and  of  the  remaining  twenty-three,  twenty  are  graduates  of  less 
than  six  years'  standing.  The  statistics  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Ladies'  Course  would  give  essentially  the  same  result.  There  may 
be  an  apparent  indelicacy,  perhaps,  in  parading  such  private,  domes- 
tic facts ;  but  the  importance  of  the  question  upon  which  they  bear 
will  vindicate  the  propriety. 

4.  But  this  view  does  not  touch  the  exact  point  of  the  diffi- 
culty. It  is  in  general  admitted  that  the  association  of  young  men 
and  women,  under  proper  conditions,  is  elevating  instead  of  degrad- 
ing, but  there  is  doubt  whether  bringing  them  together  in  a  school 
provides  for  these  proper  associations.  The  wholesome  association 
of  the  young  requires  the  presence  and  influence  of  those  who  are 
mature  and  have  experience  and  a  sense  of  responsibility, — more 
of  the  family  influence  than  can  be  secured  in  a  large  school.  Is 
there  not  danger  that  young  men  and  young  women  thus  brought 
together  in  the  critical  period  of  life,  when  the  distinctive  social 
tendencies  which  draw  the  sexes  toward  each  other  seem  to  act 
with  greatest  intensity,  will  fail  of  that  necessary  regulative  force 
and  fall  into  undesirable  and  unprofitable  relations  ?  Will  not  such 
associations  result  in  weak  and  foolish  love  affairs,  and  in  such 
habits  of  communication  and  social  life  as  lead  to  these  and  grow  out 
of  them. 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  apprehensions  are  felt,  nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  give  an  a  priori  answer  to  such  difficulties ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  our  experience,  the  difficulties  are  without  foundation. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  conviction  that  in  the  asso- 
ciations of  our  young  people  there  is  as  little  of  this  undesirable 
element  as  is  found  in  any  general  society.    The  danger  in  this 
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direction  results  from  excited  imagination, — from  the  glowing  exag- 
gerations of  youthful  fancy ;  and  the  best  remedy  is  to  displace 
•these  fancies  by  every-day  facts  and  realities.  The  young  man  shut 
out  from  the  society  of  ladies,  with  the  help  of  the  high-wrought 
representations  of  life  which  poets  and  novelists  afford,  with  only  a 
distant  vision  of  the  reality,  is  the  one  who  is  in  danger.  The 
women  whom  he  sees  are  glorified  by  his  fancy,  and  are  wrought 
into  his  day-dreams  and  night-dreams  as  beings  of  supernatural 
loveliness.  It  would  be  different  if  he  met  them  day  by  day  in  the 
recitation-room,  in  a  common  encounter  with  an  algebraic  problem, 
or  at  the  table  sharing  in  the  common  want  of  bread  and  butter. 
There  is  still  room  for  the  fancy  to  work,  but  the  materials  for  the 
picture  are  more  reliable  and  enduring.  Such  association  does  not 
take  all  the  romance  out  of  life,  but  it  gives  as  favorable  conditions 
for  sensible  views  and  actions  upon  these  delicate  questions  as  can 
be  afforded  to  human  nature. 

There  is  another  danger  to  which  the  young  man  is  exposed 
greater  even  than  this  of  a  too  high-colored  ideal  of  female  charac- 
ter. It  is  too  low  an  estimate,  springing  from  his  own  sensual  ten- 
dencies, and  darkened  by  a  dash  of  misanthropy  which  is  one  of 
the  most  common  experiences  of  the,  young.  Such  an  ideal 
degrades  the  one  who  indulges  it,  and  mars  his  whole  conception  of 
life.  No  greater  misfortune  can  befall  a  young  man  than  to  admit 
to  his  heart  such  a  misconception.  It  can  spring  up  only  in  ah 
isolated  life,  apart  from  the  society  of  the  pure  and  the  good.  It 
is  good  for  a  young  man  to  face  the  facts,  and  let  his  dreams  go, 
whether  bright  or  dark.  In  the  presence  of  these  facts,  he  will  con- 
ceive and  maintain  a  genuine  respect  for  women  as  worthy  of  his 
confidence  and  regard,  which  will  save  him  from  amorous  follies  on 
the  one  side,  and  from  a  degrading  misanthropy  on  the  other. 
There  may  be,  here  and  there,  displays  of  these  weaknesses  of 
youth;  and  where  are  there  not?  Among  hundreds  of  the  young, 
such  weak  ones  must  be  found ;  but  if  there  is  any  more  potent 
corrective  than  the  public  sentiment  of  such  a  company  of  young 
people  of  ordinary  good  sense,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it. 

Of  course  there  is  room  for  the  wisdom  which  comes  from  expe- 
rience in  regulating  the  associations  of  such  a  school.  The  danger 
seems  to  be  in  both  extremes,  of  too  great  strictness  and  restraint 
and  too  great  laxity,  as  in  all  forms  of  school  discipline.  Those 
who  have  observed  the  pressure  against  restrictions,  where  there  is 
an  attempt  to  prohibit  intercourse,  sometimes  imagine  that  any 
letting-up  would  prove  fatal  to  all  order  and  propriety.     They  would 
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probably  bo  surprised  to  find  that  the  sense  of  propriety  and  self- 
respect  of  their  pupils  would  prove  a  surer  reliance  than  any  arti- 
ficial barriers  imposed  from  without.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
important  that  the  intercourse  of  the  young  people  be  regulated  by 
such  restrictions  as  the  good  sense  of  the  community  will  justify — 
not  minute  and  arbitrary,  in  an  attempt  to  meet  all  deficiencies  of 
taste  and  judgment,  and  forestall  every  conceivable  impropriety,  but 
comprehensive  and  suggestive,  expanded  as  occasion  may  require  in 
familiar  and  practical  suggestions  from  principal  or  teacher.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  intercourse  of  the  school  be  easy  and  natural,  not 
fettered  at  every  step  by  some  restriction.  The  government  of  our 
school  would  be  impossible,  except  as  approved  and  sustained  by  the 
great  body  of  the  pupils.  It  would  be  easy,  but  extremely  unwise, 
to  surrender  this  stronghold  in  the  endeavor  to  fortify  ourselves  by 
artificial  barriers. 

The  experience  of  the  Friends  in  this  country  in  the  management 
of  their  schools  is  instructive.  For  many  years  they  have  had 
boarding-schools  at  the  East  and  the  West,  to  which  they  sent  both 
their  sons  and  their  daughters,  but  intended  to  allow  no  association 
between  them  in  the  schools.  They  found  the  undertaking  too 
great.  Walls  could  not  be  built  that  would  entirely  separate  them. 
Within  two  or  three  yeafs  the  policy  has  been  changed  and  the 
walls  removed,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  with  the  happiest  results.  A 
regulated  association  becomes  easy  now  which  was  impossible 
before. 

5.  But  will  not  the  young  people  form  such  acquaintances  as 
will  result,  during  their  course  of  study  or  after  they  leave  school, 
in  matrimonial  engagements  ?  Undoubtedly  they  will ;  and  if  this 
is  a  fatal  objection,  the  system  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  The 
majority  of  young  people  form  such  acquaintances  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-four,  an$  these  are  the  years  devoted  to  a 
course  of  study.  It  would  be  a  most  unnatural  state  of  things  if 
such  acquaintances  should  not  be  made  in  a  school  where  young 
men  and  young  women  are  gathered  in  large  numbers ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  marriage  engagements  even  will  not  be  formed 
more  or  less  frequently.  Now  and  then  it  may  occur  that  parties 
will  seem  to  have  left  school  for  the  purpose  of  consummating  such 
an  engagement.  The  reasonable  inquiry  in  the  case  is,  whether 
such  acquaintances  and  engagements  can  be  made  under  circum- 
stances more  favorable  to  a  wise  and  considerate  adjustment,  or 
^re  promising  of  a  happy  result.  Are  the  circumstances  such  as 
na  SUy  to  promote  hasty  and  ill-assorted  marriages?    If  the  sys- 
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tern  were  to  stand  or  fall  by  this  one  test,  its  friends  would  have  no 
occasion  to  apprehend  the  result 

6.  Bat  what  security  is  there  that  positive  immoralities  may 
not  at  times  occur,  and  startling  scandals  even,  that  shall  shock  the 
community  and  produce  distrust  of  the  system  ?  Of  course,  such  a 
thing  might  be  ;  but  it  would  scarce  be  logical  to  condemn  the  sys- 
tem on  the  ground  of  such  possibilities  or  even  actualities.  The 
only  pertinent  inquiry  is  whether  such  immoralities  are  the  more 
natural  and  frequent  product  of  this  than  of  other  systems.  Is  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  best  and  most  approved  Eastern  colleges 
perfectly  free  from  every  taint  of  impurity  I  Is  the  propriety  of 
the  best-ordered  and  most  carefully-guarded  female  seminary  not 
liable  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  a  sporadic  offense  of  this  character  ? 
Such  liabilities  go  everywhere  with  fallen  human  nature ;  and  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  the  monastic  institutions  of  either  ancient  or 
modern  times  have  afforded  perfect  security  upon  this  point.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  one  such  scandal  in  a  school  for  joint 
education  would  have  brought  reproach  upon  the  system  and  over- 
whelmed it  with  popular  disgust  A  generation  of  successful  trial, 
under  a  sheltering  Providence,  should  have  won  for  it  the  impartial 
judgment  which  is  the  right  of  every  system. 

7.  But  is  this  method  adapted  to  schools  in  general,  or  is  the 
success  attained  at  Oberlin  due  to  peculiar  features  of  the  school 
and  of  the  place,  which  can  rarely  be  found  or  reproduced  else- 
where ?  This  idea  is  not  an  unnatural  one,  and  is  somewhat  preva- 
lent. It  is  true,  we  have  been  favored  with  some  special  advan- 
tages. The  place  and  the  school  were  founded  together — a  Christian 
enterprise,  with  a  common  aim.  From  the  beginning,  the  great 
interest  of  the  place  has  been  the  school.  The  religious  earnestness, 
in  which  the  enterprise  had  its  birth,  has  been  in  some  good  degree 
maintained,  securing  a  unity  of  interest  and  of  action  very  rare  in 
the  history  of  schools  and  of  communities.  .  The  habits  of  the  com- 
munity have  in  a  good  degree  taken  their  shape  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  school,  and  there  is  a  very  general  and  hearty  interest  in 
all  that  pertains  to  its  welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  village  has 
increased  until  its  population  numbers  nearly  4000 — a  population 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  colored  element 
amounting  perhaps  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  of  every  grade  of  cul- 
ture and  of  want  of  culture,  not  in  any  proper  sense  a  disturbing 
element,  but  precluding  that  perfect  homogeneity  of  thought  and 
life  embraced  in  the  popular  idea  of  Oberlin  society.  Our  student* 
too,  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  *& 
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close  personal  supervision  attainable  in  a  smaller  school ;  and  while 
we  have  had  occasion  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  their  general 
character,  their  earnest  endeavors  after  improvement  and  usefulness, 
still  they  are  essentially  like  the  pupils  in  other  schools  at  the  West 
between  the  parallels  which  embrace  the  New-England  emigration, 
with  the  addition  of  the  colored  element,  varying  from  five  to  seven 
per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  experiment  was  commenced,  too,  by  those  who  had  had  no 
experience  in  such  a  school,  who  had  to  feel  their  way  through  the 
various  questions  involved  in  its  organization  and  arrangement. 
Thus,  with  the  special  advantages  of  our  position,  there  have  been 
some  special  difficulties. 

But  the  experiment  at  Oberlin,  if  the  earliest,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one.  At  least  a  score  of  schools  have  sprung  up  that  have 
adopted  essentially  the  same  plan,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  there 
has  been  any  other  than  a  uniform  result  in  the  convictions  of  those 
who  have  best  understood  these  movements.  There  are  doubtless 
advantages  in  entering  upon  the  plan  at  the  organization  of  a  school 
instead  of  introducing  it  into  a  college  already  in  existence.  The 
usual  style  of  college  life,  the  traditional  customs  and  habits  of 
action  and  of  thought,  are  not  suited  to  a  school  where  ladies  are 
gathered  as  well,  and  the  changes  required  might  occasion  difficulty 
at  the  outset,  and  peril  the  experiment  On  this  point  I  have  no 
experience;  but  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  inherent  vitality  and 
adaptability  of  the  system,  that  I  should  be  entirely  willing  to  see 
it  subjected  to  this  test 

In  concluding  this  statement,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  no 
special  call  as  an  apostle  or  propagandist  of  this  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  opinions  set  forth  are  such  as,  with  my  limited  expe- 
rience, I  am  compelled  to  cherish,  and  when  called  upon,  as  now,  I 
cheerfully  express  them. 
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NOTE. 

Oberlin  College,  and  Oberlin  as  a  settlement  or  town,  originated  in  the 
deep  religious  convictions  of  the  founders  of  both,  which  bad  been  awakened 
and  confirmed  in  the  "  revivals "  of  1830,  and  the  few  years  following.  The 
author  of  the  plan  of  the  "Collegiate  Institute,"  on  the  manual  labor  system, 
and  the  "Covenant,"  under  which  a  tract  of  land  three  miles  square,  and  com- 
prising about  eight  thousand  acres,  was  purchased  in  Lorain  County,  at  the  low 
rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  was  Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd,  while  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Elyria  in  1832!  Associated  with  him, 
in  public  and  private  prayer  and  effort,  was  Mr.  P.  P.  Stewart,  a  retired  mis- 
sionary among  the  Cherokees  in  Mississippi,  then  residing  in  Mr.  Shipherd's 
family.  The  early  colonists  and  .students,  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious 
spirit  which  the  preachings  of  Rev.  Charles  Finney  had  awakened,  entered  on 
the  enterprise  with  missionary  zeal,  "lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  Church, 
and  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  perishing  world,  aud  ardently  desirous  of 
bringing  both  under  the  influence  of  the  blessed  gospel  of  peace"  and  "of  glori- 
fying God  in  doing  good  to  men  to  the  extent  of  their  ability."  Assuming  the 
name  of  the  French  pastor  and  educator  of  the  retired  parish  of  Walbacb,  in  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche,  they  have  achieved,  within  the  period  measured  by  that  pastor's 
labors,  an  educational  success,  and  made  their  principles  and  practices  felt  in 
the  political  and  ethical,. as  well  as  the  educational  questions  of  the  day,  to  an 
extent  which  Oberlin  never  aspired  to. 

The  land  was  bought  in  1832 — the  first  log  cabin  on  the  tract,  by  no  means 
inviting  for  settlement,  was  built  in  April,  1833,  and  the  first  college  building 
was  extemporized,  out  of  trees  felled  from  the  till  then  untouched  forest;  in  the 
following  summer,  a  church  on  the  Congregational  basis,  but  in  temporary  con- 
nection with  a  Presbytery,  was  gathered  in  September,  and  in  December  a  school 
was  opened  in  "  Oberlin  Hall,"  with  thirty  pupils,  which  number  before  the 
close  of  May,  1834,  was  increased  to  one  hundred.  And  thus  was  launched  an 
enterprise  which,  in  little  more  than  thirty  years,  has  grown  into  a  village  and 
township  of  3000  inhabitants,  and  according  to  the  annual  catalogue  of  1867-68, 
(of  fifty-six  closely-printed  pages,)  and  an  institution  (no  longer  the  "  Oberlin  Col- 
legiate Institute  "  on  the  manual  labor  system,  with  one  undergraduate  student 
of  Western  Reserve  College  as  teacher,)  known  throughout  the  land  as  Oberlin 
College,  with  an  endowment  of  $160,000,  seven  buildings,  and  twenty  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  laboring  in  a  Theological  Department  with  11  students  ; 
a  College  Department  with  119  students,  9  of  whom  are  ladies  in  a  four  years' 
course ;  a  Scientific  Course  of  three  years,  with  34  students ;  a  Preparatory 
Department  with  484  "  gentlemen  "  students ;  a  Young  Ladies'  Course  of  four 
years,  with  190  students;  and  a  Ladies'  Pieparatory  Course  with  294  pupils — 
a  grand  total  of  1134  pupils.  Besides  these  regular  courses,  there  is  a  "Teach- 
ers' Institute "  every  Fall  term,  continuing  about  six  weeks,  in  which  special 
instruction  is  given  to  those  who  propose  to  teach;  a  "Winter  Vacation 
School,"  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Faculty,  in  optional  studies,  commen- 
cing at  the  close  of  the  Autumn  term ;  and  a  "Conservatory  of  Music,"  under  a 
Professor  fresh  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Leipzig  in  Saxony.  And  in 
these  thirty  years,  over  15.000  pupils  have  been  instructed  to  some  extent  in  itP 
various  courses.    [We  shall  return  to  Oberlin. — Ed.] 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  term  Normfel  School  is  an  unfortunate  misnomer,  and  its  general 
adoption  has  led  to  much  confusion  of  ideas.  The  word  "  Normal,"  from 
the  Latin  norma,  a  rule  or  pattern  to  work  by,  does  not  differ  essentially 
irom  u  Model."  A  Normal  School,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
would  be  a  pattern  school,  an  institution  which  could  be  held  up  for  imi- 
tation, to  be  copied  by  other  schools  of  the  same  grade.  But  this  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  no*  what  we  mean  by  the  thing.  When  we  mean  a 
school  to  bo  copied  or  imitated,  we  call  it  a  Model  School.  Here  the  name 
and  the  thing  agree.  The  name  explains  the  thing.  It  is  very  different 
when  we  speak  of  a  Normal  School.  To  the  uninitiated,  the  -term  either 
conveys  no  meaning  at  all ;  or,  if  your  hearer  is  a  man  of  letters,  it  con- 
veys to  him  an  idea  which  you  have  at  once  to  explain  away.  You 
have  to  tell  him,  in  effect,  that  a  Normal  School  is  not  a  Normal  School, 
and  then  that  it  is  something  else,  which  the  word  does  not  in  the  least 
describe. 

What  then  do  we  mean  by  a  Normal  School  ?  What  is  the  thing  which 
we  have  called  by  this  unfortunate  name  ? 

A  Normal  School  is  a  seminary  for  the  professional  education  of  teach- 
ers. It  is  an  institution  in  which  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers 
leam  how  to  do  their  work ;  in  which  they  learn,  not  reading,  but  how 
to  teach  reading ;  not  penmanship,  but  how  to  teach  penmanship ;  not 
grammar,  but  how  to  teach  grammar ;  not  geography,  but  how  to  teach 
geography ;  not  arithmetic,  but  how  to  teach  arithmetic.  The  idea  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  such  an  institute,  is  that  knowing  a  thing,  and  know- 
ing how  to  teach  that  thing  to  others,  are  distinguishable  and  very  differ- 
ent facts.  The  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  may  be  gained  at 
any  school.  In  order  to  give  to  the  Teachers'  Seminary  its  full  power, 
and  efficiency,  it  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  subjects  themselves, 
as  mere  matters  of  knowledge,  should  be  first  learned  elsewhere,  before 
entering  the  Teachers'  School.  This  latter  would  then  have  to  do  only 
with  its  own  special  function,  that  of  showing  its  matriculants  how  to 
use  these  materials  in  the  process  of  teaching.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
not  made  such  progress  in  popular  education  as  to  be  able  to  separate 
these  two  functions  to  the  extent  that  is  desirable.  Many  of  those  who 
attend  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  come  to  it  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  oom- 
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mon  branches  of  knowledge.  They  have  consequently  first  to  study  these 
branches  in  the  Normal  School,  as  they  would  study  them  in  any  other 
school.  That  is,  they  have  first  to  learn  the  facts  as  matters  of  knowl- 
edge, and  then  to  study  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  these  facts  to 
others.  Instead  of  coming  with  their  brick  and  mortar  ready  prepared, 
that  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  trowel  and  the  plumb-line, 
they  have  te  make  their  brick  and  mix  their  mortar  after  they  enter  the 
institution.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  drawback  and  a  misfortune.  But  it 
cannot  be  helped  at  present  All  we  can  do  is  to  define  clearly  the  true 
idea  of  the  Teacher's  School,  and  then  to  work  towards  it  as  fast  and  as 
far  as  we  can. 

A  Normal  School  is  essentially  unlike  any  other  school.  It 'has  been 
compared  indeed  to  those  professional  schools  which  are  for  the  study  of 
law,  divinity,  medicine,  mining,  engineering,  and  so  forth.  The  Normal 
School,  it  is  true,  is  like  these  schools  in  one  respect  It  is  established 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  a  particular  profession.  It  is  a  professional 
school.  But  those  schools  have  for  their  main  object  the  communication 
of  some  particular  branch  of  science.  They  teach  law,  divinity,  medicine, 
mining,  or  engineering.  They  aim  to  make  lawyers,  divines,  physicians, 
miners,  engineers,  not  teachers  of  these  branches.  The  Professor  in  the 
Law  School  aims,  not  to  make  Professors  of  law,  but  lawyers.  The  med- 
ical Professor  aims,  not  to  make  medical  lecturers,  but  practitioners.  To 
render  these  institutions  analogous  to  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  their  pu- 
pils should  first  study  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  so  forth,  and  then 
sit  at  the  feet  of  their  Gamaliels  to  be  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the 
Professorial  chair,  that  they  may  in  turn  become  Professors  of  those 
branches  to  classes  of  their  own.  Nor  would  such  a  plan,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, be  altogether  without  its  value.  '  It  surely  needs  no  demonstration 
to  prove,  that  in  the  highest  departments,  no  less  than  in  the  lowest, 
something  more  than  knowledge  is  needed  in  order  to  teach.  An  under- 
standing of  how  to  communicate  one's  knowledge,  and  practical  skill  in 
doing  it,  are  as  necessary  in  teaching  theology,  metaphysics,  languages, 
infinitesimal  analysis,  or  chemistry,  as  they  are  in  teaching  the  alphabet 
If  there  are  bunglers,  who  know  not  how  to  go  to  work  to  teach  a  child 
its  letters,  or  to  open  its  young  mind  and  heart  to  the  reception  of  truth, 
whose  school-rooms  are  places  where  the  young  mind  and  heart  are 
in  a  state,  either  of  perpetual  torpor,  or  of  perpetual  nightmare,  have 
these  bunglers  no  analogues  in  the  men  of  ponderous  erudition  that 
sometimes  fill  the  Professor's  chair  ?  Have  we  no  examples,  in  our  high- 
est seminaries  of  learning,  of  men  very  eminent  in  scientific  attainments, 
who  have  not  in  themselves  the  first  elements  of  a  teacher?  who  impart 
to  their  students  no  quickening  impulse  ?  whose  vast  and  towering  knowl- 
edge may  make  them  perhaps  a  grand  feature  in  their  College,  attracting 
to  it  all  eyes,  but  whose  intellectual  treasures,  for  all  the  practical  wants 
of  the  students,  are  of  no  more  use,  than  are  the  swathed  and  buried 
mummies  in  the  pyramid  of  Cheops ! 
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A  Teacher's  Seminary,  if  it  were  complete,  would  include  in  its  curri- 
culum of  study  the  entire  cycle  of  human  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  is  taught 
by  schools.  Our  ^teachers  of  mathematics  and^f  logic,  of  law  and 
of  medicine,  need  indeed  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  which  they 
are  to  teach,  and  for  this  knowledge  they  do  not  need  a  Teachers* 
Seminary.  But  they  need  something  more  than  this  knowledge.  Be- 
sides being  men  of  erudition,  they  need  to  be  teachers,  no  less  than 
the  humble  members  of  the  profession,  who  have  only  to  teach  the  alpha- 
bet  and  the  multiplication  table ;  and  there  is  in  all  teaching,  high  or  low 
something  that  is  common  to  them  all — an  art  and  a  skill  that  is  different 
from  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  subjects ;  which  is  not  necessarily  learned 
in  learning  the  subjects;  which  requires  special,  superadded  gifts,  and 
distinct  study  and  training.  There  is,  according  to  my  observation,  as 
great  a  lack  of  this  special  skill  in  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  as 
in  the  lower  seminaries.  Were  it  possible  to  have  a  Normal  School,  not 
which  should  undertake  to  teach  the  entire  encyclopaedia  of  the  scien- 
ces, but  which,  limiting  itself  to  its  one  main  function  of  developing  the 
art  and  mystery  of  communicating  knowledge,  should  turn  out  College 
Professors,  and  even  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medical  Professors, — men  who 
are  really  skillful  teachers, — it  would  work  a  change  in  those  venera- 
able  institutions  as  marked  and  decisive  as  that  which  it  is  now  effect- . 
ing  in  the  common  schools.  Of  course,  no  such  scheme  is  possible ; 
certainly,  none  such  is  contemplated.  But  I  am  very  sure  1  shall  not 
bo  considered  calumnious,  when  I  express  the  conviction,  that  there  are 
learned  and  eminent  occupants  of  Professors*  chairs,  who  might  find  great 
benefit  in  an  occasional  visit  to  a  good  Normal  School,  or  even  to  the  class- 
room of  a  teacher  trained  in  a  Normal  School.  I  certainly  have  seen, 
in  the  very  lowest  department  of  the  common  school,  a  style  of  teaching, 
which,  for  a  wise  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  its  object,  and  for  its 
quickening  power  upon  the  intellect  and  conscience,  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  very  best  teaching  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  College  or  Uni- 
versity. 

I  come  back,  then,  to  the  point  from  which  I  set  out,  namely,-  that 
a  Normal  School,  or  Teachers1  Seminary,  differs  essentially  *  from  every 
other  kind  of  school  It  aims  to  give  the  knowledge  and  skill  that  are 
needed  alike  in  all  schools.  To  make  the  point  a  little  plainer,  let  me  re- 
state, with  what  clearness  I  can,  some  of  the  elementary  truths  and  facts 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  subject  Though  to  many  of  my 
readers  it  may  be  going  over  a  beaten  track,  it  may  not  be  so  to  all ;  and 
we  all  do  well,  even  in  regard  to  known  and  admitted  truths,  to  bring 
them  occasionally  afresh  to  the  mind. 

As  it  has  been  already  said,  a  man  may  know  a  thing  perfectly,  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  teach  it  Of  course,  a  man  cannot  teach  what  he  does 
not  know.  He  must  first  have  the  knowledge.  But  the  mere  possession 
of  knowledge  does  not  make  one  a  teacher,  any  more  than  the  possession 
of  powder  and  shot  makes  him  a  marksman,  or  the  possession  of  a  rod 
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and  line  makes  him  an  angler.  The  most  learned  men  are  often  unfor- 
tunately the  very  men  who  have  the  least  capacity  for  communicating 
what  they  know.  Noitis  this  incapacity  confined  to  those  versed  in  book 
knowledge.  It  is  common  to  every  class  of  men,  and  to  every  kind  of 
knowledge.  Let  me  give  ah  example.  The  fact  about  to  be  stated,  was 
communicated  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  eminent  commercial  standing  in 
Philadelphia,  now  the  President  of  one  of  its  leading  banks.  The  fact 
occurred  in  his  own  personal  experience.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  its  oc- 
currence, largely  engaged  in  the  cloth  trade.  His  faculties  of  mind  and 
body,  and  particularly  his  sense  of  touch,  had  been  so  trained  in  this 
business,  that  in  going  rapidly  over  an  invoice  of  cloth,  as  his  eye  and 
hand  passed  in  quick  succession  from  piece  to  piece,  in  the  most  miscella- 
neous assortment,  he  could  tell  instantly  the  value  of  each,  with  a  degree 
of  precision,  and  a  certainty  of  knowledge,  hardly  credible.  A  single 
glance  of  the  eye,  a  single  touch,  transient  as  thought,  gave  the  result 
His  own  knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  short,  was  perfect,  and  it  was  rap- 
idly winning  him  a  fortune.  Yet  when  undertaking  to  explain*  to  a 
younger  and  less  experienced  member  of  the  craft  whom  he  wished  to 
befriend,  by  what  process  he  arrived  at  his  judgment,  in  other  words,  to 
teach  what  he  knew,  he  found  himself  utterly  at  a  loss.     His  thoughts 

had  never  run  in  that  direction.     "Oh ! "  said  he,  "you  have  only to 

look  nt  the  cloth,  and — and — to  run  your  fingers  over  it, — thus.  You 
will  perceive  at  once  the  difference  between  one  piece  and  another."  It 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  another  man's  sensations  and 
perceptions  might  in  the  same  circumstances  be  quite  different  from  his, 
and  in  order  to  communicate  his  knowledge  to  one  uninitiated,  he  must 
pause  to  analyse  it ;  he  must  separate,  classify,  and  name  those  several 
qualities  of  the  cloth  of  which  his  senses  took  cognizance ;  he  must  then 
ascertain  how  far  his  interrogator  perceived  by  his  senses  the  same  quali- 
ties which  he  himself  did,  and  thus  gradually  get  on  common  ground  with 
him. 

Let  the  receiving-teller  of  a  bank  be  called  upon  to  explain  how  it  is 
that  he  knows  at  a  glance  a  counterfeit  bill  from  a  genuine  one,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  succeed  no  better  than  the  cloth  merchant 
did.  Knowing  and  communicating  what  we  know,  doing  and  explaining 
what  we  do,  are  distinct,  separable,  and  usually  very  different  processes. 

Similar  illustrations  might  he  drawn  from  artists,  and  from  men  of  orig- 
inal genius  in  almost  every  profession,  who  can  seldom  give  any  intelligible 
account  of  how  they  achieve  their  results.  The  mental  habits  best  suited 
for  achievement  are  rarely  those  best  suited  for  teaching.  Marlborough, 
so  celebrated  for  his  military  combinations,  could  never  give  any  intelli- 
gible account  of  his  plans.  He  had  arrived  at  his  conclusions  with  un- 
erring certainty,  but  he  was  so  little  accustomed  to  observing  his  own 
mental  processes,  that  he  utterly  failed  in  attempting  to  make  them  plain 
to  others.  He  saw  the  points  himself  with  perfect  clearness,  but  he  had 
no  power  to  make  others  see  them.    To  all  objections  to  his  plans,  he 
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could  only  say,  "  Silly,  silly,  that's  silly."  It  was  much  the  same  with 
Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  so  with  most  men  who  are  distinguished  for  ac- 
tion and  achievement  Patrick  Henry  would  doubtless  have  made  but  a 
third-rate  teacher  of  elocution,  and  old  Homer  but  an  indifferent  lecturer 
on  the  art  of  poetry. 

To  acquire  knowledge  ourselves,  then,  and  to  put  others  in  possession 
of  what  we  have  acquired,  are  not  only  distinct  intellectual  processes,  but 
they  are  quite  unlike.  In  the  former  case,  the  faculties  merely  go  out 
towards  the  objects  to  be  known,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cloth  merchant 
passing  his  eye  and  finger  over  the  bales  of  cloth.  But  in  the  case  of  one 
attempting  to  teach,  several  additional  processes  are  needed,  besides  that 
of  collecting  knowledge.  He  must  turn  his  thoughts  inward,  so  as  to 
arrange  and  classify  properly  the  contents  of  his  intellectual  storehouse. 
He  must  then  examine  his  own  mind,  his  intellectual  machinery,  so  as  to 
understand  precisely  how  the  knowledge  came  in  upon  himself.  He 
must  lastly  study  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  so  as  to  know  through  what 
channels  the  knowledge  will  best  reach  them.  The  teacher  may  not  al- 
ways be  aware  that  he  does  all  these  things,  that  is,  he  may  not  always 
have  a  theory  of  his  own  art  But  the  art?  itself  he  must  have.  He  must 
first  get  the  knowledge  of  the  things  to  be  taught;  he  must  secondly 
study  his  knowledge;  he  must  thirdly  study  himself;  he  must  lastly 
study  his  pupiL  He  is  a  teacher  at  all  only  so  far  as  he  does  at  least  these 
four  things. 

In  a  Normal  School,  as  before  said,  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  pre- 
supposed. The  object  of  the  Normal  School  is,  not  so  much  to  make 
arithmeticians  and  grammarians,  for  instance,  as  to  make  teachers  of 
arithmetic  and  grammar.  This  teaching  faculty  is  a  thing  by  itself;  and 
quite  apart  from  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  It  underlies  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  every  trade  and  profession.  The  theologian, 
the  mathematician,  the  linguist,  the  learned  professor,  no  less  than  the 
teacher  of  the  primary  school,  or  of  the  Sabbath-school,  all  need  this 
supplementary  knowledge  and  skill,  in  which  consists  the  very  essence 
of  teaching.  This  knowledge  of  how  to  teach  is  not  acquired  by  merely 
studying  the  subject  to  be  taught  It  is  a  study  by  itself.  A  man  may 
read  familiarly  the  Mechanique  Celeste,  and  yet  not  know  how  to  teach 
the  multiplication  table.  He  may  read  Arabic  or  Sanskrit,  and  not  know 
how  to  teach  a  child  the  alphabet  of  his  mother  tongue.  The  Sabbath- 
school  teacher  may  dip  deep  into  biblical  lore,  he  may  ransack  the  com- 
mentaries, and  may  becqme,  as  many  Sabbath-school  teachers  are,  truly 
learned  in  Bible  knowledge,  and  yet  be  utterly  incompetent  to  teach  a 
class  of  children.  He  can  no  more  hit  the  wandering  attention,  or  make 
a  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  his  youthful  auditory,  than  the  mere  un- 
skilled possessor  of  a  fowling-piece  can  hit  a  bird  upon  the  wing. 

THE  ART  OV  TEACHING. 

The  art  of  teaching  is  the  one  indispenable  qualification  of  the  teacher. 
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Without  this,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  is  no  teacher.  How  may  this 
art  be  acquired  ?  In  the  first  place,  many  persons  pick  it  up,  just  as  they 
pick  up  many  other  arts  and  trades, — in  a  hap-hazard  sort  of  way.  They 
have  some  natural  aptitude  for  it,  and  they  grope  their  way  along,  by  guess 
and  by  instinct,  and  through  many  failures,  until  they  become  good  teach- 
ers, they  hardly  know  how.  To  rescue  the  art  from  this  uncertainty  and 
chance,  is  the  object  of  the  Normal  School.  In  such  a  school,  the  main 
object  of  the  pupil  is  to  learn  how  to  make  others  know  what  he  him- 
sclf%knSws.  The  whole  current  of  his  thoughts  and  studies  is  turned 
into  this  channel  Studying  how  to  teach,  with  an  experimental  class  to 
practice  on,  forms  the  constant  topic  of  his  meditations.  It  is  surprising 
how  rapidly,  under  such  conditions,  the  faculty  of  teaching  is  developed ; 
how  fertile  the  mind  becomes  in  devising  practical  expedients,  when  once 
the  attention  is  roused  and  fixed  upon  the  precise  object  to  be  attained, 
and  the  idea  of  what  teaching  really  is,  fairly  has  possession  of  the  mind. 
In  furtherance  of  this  end,  every  well-ordered  Normal  School  has,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  as  part  of  its  organization,  a  Model  School,  to  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  a  school  of  observation,  and  a  school  of  practice. 
Thus,  after  these  pupil-teachers  are  once  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
branches  to  be  taught,  and  after  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  teaching,  as  a  science,  it  is  surprising  how  soon,  with  even  a 
little  of  this  practice-teaching,  they  acquire  the  art  If  the  faculty  of 
teaching  is  in  them  at  all,  a  few  experimental  lessons,  under  the  eye  of  an 
experienced  teacher,  will  develope  it  The  fact  of  possessing  within  one's 
self  the  teaching  gift,  sometimes  breaks  upon  the  possessor  himself  with 
all  the  force  of  a  surprising  and  most  delightful  discovery.  The  good 
teacher  does  not  indeed  stop  here.  He  goes  on  to  improve  in  his  art  as 
long  as  he  lives.  But  his  greatest  single  achievement  is  when  he  takes  the 
first  step, — when  he  first  learns  to  teach  at  all  The  pupil  of  a  Normal 
School  gains  there  a  start,  an  impulse,  which  carries  him  forward  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Thus  a  very  little  judicious  experimental  training  redeems 
hundreds  of  candidates  from  utter  and  pitiful  incompetency,  and  converts 
for  them  an  awkward  and  painful  drudgery  into  keen,  hopeful,  and  pro- 
ductive labor. 

TEACHING. 

But  what  is  teaching  ?  Unless  our  ideas  on  this  point  are  clear  and 
well  defined,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  satisfactory  results.  Teaching, 
then,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  simply  telling.  A  class  may  be  told  a 
thing  twenty  times  over,  and  yet  not  know  it*  Talking  to  a  class  is  not 
necessarily  teaching.  We  have  known  many  teachers,  who  Were  brimful 
of  information,  and  were  good  talkers,  and  who  discoursed  to  their  classes 
with  ready  utterance  a  large  part  of  the  time  allotted  to  instruction,  yet 
an  examination  of  their  classes  showed  little  advancement  in  knowledge. 

There  are  several  time-honored  metaphors  on  this  subject,  which  need 
to  be  received  with  some  grains  of  allowance,  if  we  would  get  an  exact 
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idea  of  what  teaching  is.  Chiselling  the  rude  marble  into  the  finished 
statue,  giving  the  impression  of  the  seal  upon  the  soft  wax,  pouring  wa- 
ter into  an  empty  vessel, — all  these  comparisons  lack  one  essential  ele- 
ment of  likeness.  The  mind  is  indeed,  in  one  sense,  empty,  and  needs 
to  be  filled.  It  is  yielding,  and  needs  to  be  impressed.  It  is  rude,  and 
needs  polishing.  But  it  is  not,  like  the  marble,  the  wax,  or  the  vessel,  a 
passive  recipient  of  external  influences.  It  is  itself  a  living  power.  It  is 
acted  upon  only  by  stirring  up  its  own  activities.  The  operative  upon  mind, 
unlike  the  operative  upon  matter,  must  have  the  active,  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  that  upon  which  he  works.  The  teacher  is  doing  his  work,  only  so 
far  as  he  gets  work  from  the  scholar.  The  very  essence  and  root  of  the 
work  are  in  the  scholar,  not  in  the  teacher.  No  one,  in  fact,  in  an  impor- 
tant sense,  is  taught  at  all,  except  so  far  as  he  js  self-taught,  The  teacher 
may  be  useful,  as  an  auxiliary,  in  causing  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
scholar.  But  the  one,  indisputable,  vital  thing,  in  all  learning,  is  in  the 
scholar  himself  The  old  Romans,  in  their  word  education,  (edvcere,  to 
draw  out)  seem  to  have  come  nearer  to  the  true  idea  than  any  other  people 
have  done.  The  teacher  is  to  draw  out  the  resources  of  the  pupil.  Yet 
even  this  word  comes  short  of  the  exact  truth.  The  teacher  must  put  in, 
as  well  as  draw  out.  No  process  of  mere  pumping  will  draw  out  of  a  child's 
mind  knowledge  which  is  not  there.  All  the  power  of  the  Socratic  meth- 
od, could  it  be  applied  by  Socrates  himself,  would  be  unavailing  to  draw 
from  a  child's  mind,  by  mere  questioning,  a  knowledge,  for  instance,  of 
chemical  affinity,  of  the  solar  system,  of  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

What  then  is  teaching  ?  Teaching  is  causing  any  one  to  know.  Now 
no  one  can  be  made  to  know  a  thing,  but  by  the  act  of  his  own  powers. 
His  own  senses,  his  own  memory,  his  own  powers  of  reason,  perception, 
and  judgment  must  be  exercised.  The  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  bring 
about  this  exercise  of  the  pupil's  faculties.  The  means  to  do  this  are  in- 
finite in  variety.  They  should  be  varied  according  to  the  wants  and  the 
character  of  the  individual  to  be  taught  One  needs  to  be  told  a  thing ; 
he  learns  most  readily  by  the  ear.  Another  needs  to  use  his  eyes ;  he 
must  see  a  thing,  either  in  the  book,  or  in  nature.  But  neither  eye  nor 
ear,  nor  any  other  sense  or  faculty  will  avail  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, unless  the  power  of  attention  is  cultivated.  Attention,  then,  is  the 
first  act  or  power  of  the  mind  that  must  be  roused.  It  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  progress  in  knowledge,  and  the  means  of  awakening  it  consti- 
tute the  first  step  in  the  educational  art 

When  by  any  means,  facts,  positive  knowledge,  are  once  in  possession 
of  the  mind,  something  must  next  be  done  to  prevent  their  slipping  away. 
You  may  tell  a  class  the  history  of  a  certain  event,  or  you  may  give  them 
a  description  of  a  certain  place,  or  person,  or  you  may  let  them  read  it, 
and  you  may  secure  such  a  degree  of  attention,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
reading  or  the  description,  they  shall  have  a  fair,  intelligible  comprehen- 
sion of  what  has  been  described  or  read.    The  facts  are  for  the  time 
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actually  in  the  possession  of  the  mind.  Now,  if  the  mind  was,  according 
to  the  old  notion,  merely  a  vessel  to  he  filled,  the  process  would  be  com- 
plete. But  mind  is  not  an  empty  vessel.  It  is  a  living  essence,  with 
powers  and  processes  of  its  own.  And  experience  shows  us,  that  in  the 
case  of  a  class  of  undisciplined  pupils,  facts,  even  when  fairly  placed  in 
the  possession  of  the  mind,  often  remain  there  about  as  long  as  the  shad- 
.  ow  of  a  passing  cloud  remains  upon  the  landscape,  and  make  about  as 
much  impression. 

The  teacher  must  seek  not  only  to  get  knowledge  into  the  mind,  but 
to  fix  it  there.  In  other  words,  the  power  of  the  memory  must  be 
strengthened.  Teaching,  then,  most  truly,  and  in  every  stage  of  it,  is  a 
strictly  cooperative  process.  You  cannot  cause  any  one  to  know,  by 
merely  pouring  out  stores  of  knowledge  in  his  hearing,  any  more  than  you 
can  make  his  body  grow  by  spreading  the  contents  of  your  market-basket 
at  his  feet  You  must  rouse  his  power  of  attention,  that  he  may  lay  hold 
of,  and  receive,  and  make  his  own,  the  knowledge  you  offer  him.  You 
must  awaken  and  strengthen  the  power  of  memory  within  him,  that  he 
may  retain  what  he  receives,  and  thus  grow  in  knowledge,  as  the  body 
by  a  like  process  grows  in  strength  and  muscle.  In  other  words,  learn- 
ing, so  far  as  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  concerned,  is  a  growth ;  and 
teaching,  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned,  is  doing  whatever  is  necessary 
to  cause  that  growth. 

Let  us  proceed  a  step  farther  in  this  matter.  One  of  the  ancients  ob- 
serves that  a  lamp  loses  none  of  its  own  light  by  allowing  another  lamp 
to  be  lit  from  it.  He  uses  the  illustration  to  enforce  the  duty  of  liberal- 
ity in  imparting  our  knowledge  to  others.  Knowledge  he  says,  unlike 
other  treasures,  is  not  diminished  by  giving. 

The  illustration  fails  to  express  the  whole  truth.  This  imparting  of 
knowledge  to  others,  not  only  does  not  impoverish  the  donor,  but  it  actu- 
ally increases  his  riches.  Doeendo  discirnus.  By  teaching  we  learn.  A 
man  grows  in  knowledge  by  the  very  act  of  communicating  it  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  In  order  to  communicate  to  the  mind  of  an- 
other a  thought  which  is  in  our  own  mind,  we  must  give  to  the  thought  defi- 
nite shape  and  form.  We  must  handle  it  and  pack  it  up  for  safe  convey- 
ance. Thus  the  mere  act  of  giving  a  thought  expression  in  words,  fixes 
it  more  deeply  in  our  own  minds.  Not  only  so,  we  can,  in  fact,  very  ^ 
rarely  be  said  to  be  in  full  possession  of  a  thought  ourselves,  until  by 
the  tongue  or  the  pen  we  have  communicated  it  to  somebody  else.  The 
expression  of  it,  in  some  form,  seems  necessary  to  give  it,  even  in  our 
own  minds,  a  definite  shape  and  a  lasting  impression.  A  man  who  de- 
votes himself  to  solitary  reading  and  study,  but  never  tries  in  any  way  to 
communicate  his  acquisitions  to  the  world,  or  enforce  his  opinions  upon 
others,  rarely  becomes  a  learned  man.  A  great  many  confused,  dreamy 
ideas,  no  doubt,  float  through  the  brain  of  such  a  man.  But  he  has  little 
exact  and  reliable  knowledge.  The  truth  is,  there  is  a  sort  of  indolent, 
listless  absorption  of  intellectual  food,  that  tends  to  idiocy.    I  know  a 
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person  once,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  leisure,  who  having  no  taste  for 
social  intercourse,  and  no  material  wants  to  be  supplied,  which  might 
have  required  the  active  exercise  of  his  powers,  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  solitary  reading,  as  a  sort  of  luxurious  self-indulgence.  He  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  room,  all  day  long,  day  after  day,  devouring  one  book  after 
another,  until  he  became  almost  idiotic  by  the  process,  and  he  finally  died 
of  softening  of  the  brain.  Had  he  been  compelled  to  use  his  mental  ac- 
quisitions in  earning  his  bread,  or  had  the  love  of  Christ  constrained  him 
to  use  them  in  the  instructien  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  he  might 
have  become  not  only  a  useful,  but  a  learned  man. 

We  see  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  doctrine  in  the  case  of  Sabbath- 
school  teachers,  and  one  reason  why  persons  so  engaged  usually  love  their 
work,  is  the  benefit  which  they  find  in  it  for  themselves.  I  speak  here, 
not  of  the  spiritual,  but  of  the  intellectual  benefit  By  the  process  of 
teaching  others,  .they  are  all  the  while  learning.  This  advantage  in  their 
case  is  all  the  greater,  because  it  advances  them  in  a  kind  of  knowledge 
in  which,  more  than  in  any  other  kind  of  knowledge,  men  are  wont  to 
become  passive  and  stationary.  In  ordinary  worldly  knowledge,  our 
necessities  make  us  active.  The  intercourse  of  business  and  of  pleasure 
even,  makes  men  keen.  On  these  subjects  we  are  all  the  while  bandying 
thoughts  to  and  fro,  we  are  accustomed  to  give  as  well  as  take,  and  so  we 
keep  our  intellectual  armor  bright,  and  our  thoughts  well  defined.  But 
in  regard  to  growth  in  scriptural  knowledge,  we  have  a  tendency  to  be 
mere  passive  recipients,  like  the  young  man  just  referred  to.  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath  we  hear  good,  instructive,  orthodox  discourses,  but  there  is 
no  active  putting  forth  of  our  own  powers  in  giving  out  what  we  thus 
take  in,  and  so  we  never  make  it  effectually  our  own.  The  absorbing 
process  goes  on,  and  yet  we  make  no  growth.  The  quiescent  audience  is 
a  sort  of  exhausted  receiver,  into  which  the  stream  from  the  pulpit  is  pe- 
rennially playing,  but  never  making  it  full.  Let  a  man  go  back  and  ask 
himself,  what  actual  scriptural  knowledge  have  I  gained  by  the  sermons 
of  the  last  six  months  ?  What  in  fact  do  I  retain  in  my  mind,  at  this  mo- 
ment, of  the  sermons  I  heard  only  last  Sabbath  ?  So  far  as  the  hearing 
of  sermons  is  concerned,  the  Sabbath-school  teacher  may  perhaps  be  no 
better  off  than  other  hearers.  But  in  regard  to  general  growth  in  Biblical 
knowledge,  he  advances  more  rapidly  than  his  fellow  worshippers,  be- 
cause the  exigencies  of  his  class  compel  him  to  a  state  of  mind  the  very 
opposite  of  this  passive  recipiency.  He  is  obliged  to  be  all  the  while,  not 
only  learning,  but  putting  his  acquisitions  into  definite  shape  for  use, 
and  the  very  act  of  using  these  acquisitions  in  teaching  a  class,  fixes  them 
in  his  own  mind,  and  makes  them  more  surely  his  own. 

I  have  used  this  instance  of  the  Sabbath-school  teacher  because  it 
enforces  an  important  hint  already  given,  as  to  the  mode  of  teaching. 
Some  teachers,  especially  in  Sabbath-schools,  seem  to  be  ambitious  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  talking.  The  measure  of  their  success,  in  their  own  eyes, 
is  their  ability  to  keep  up  a  continued  stream  of  talk  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  hour.    This  is  of  course  better  than  the  embarrassing  silence 
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sometimes  seen,  where  neither  teacher  nor  scholar  has  anything  to  say. 
But  at  the  best,  it  is  only  pouring  into  the  exhausted  receiver  enacted 
over  again.  We  can  never  be  reminded  too  often,  that  there  is  no  teach- 
ing except  so  far  as  there  is  active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  learner. 
The  mind  receiving  must  reproduce  and  give  back  what  it  gets.  This,  is 
the  indispensable  condition  of  making  any  knowledge  really  our  own. 
The  very  best  teaching  I  have  ever  seen,  has  been  where  the  teacher 
said  comparatively  little.  The  teacher  was  of  course  brimfull  of  the  sub- 
ject He  could  give  the  needed  information  at  exactly  the  right  point, 
and  in  the  right  quantity.  But  for  every  word  given  by  the  teacher 
there  were  many  words  of  answering  reproduction  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars.     Youthful  minds  under  such  tutelage  grow  apace. 

It  is  indeed  a  high  and  difficult  achievement  in  the  educational  art,  to 
get  young  persons  thus  to  bring  forth  their  thoughts  freely  for  examina- 
tion and  correction.  A  pleasant  countenance  and  a  gentle  manner,  invit- 
ing and  inspiring  confidence,  have  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  But, 
whatever  the  means  for  accomplishing  this  end,  the  end  itself  is  indis- 
pensable. The  scholar's  tongue  must  be  unloosed,  as  well  as  the  teacher's. 
The  scholar's  thoughts  must  be  broached  as  well  as  the  teacher's.  Indeed, 
the  statement  needs  very  little  Qualification  or  abatement,  that  a  scholar 
has  learned  nothing  from  us  except  what  he  has  expressed  to  us  again  in 
words.  The  teacher  who  is  accustomed  to  harangue  his  scholars  with  a 
continuous  stream  of  words,  no  matter  how  full  of  weighty  meaning  his 
words  may  be,  is  yet  deceiving  himself,  if  he  thinks  that  his  scholars  are 
materially  benefited  by  his  intellectual  activity,  unless  it  is  so  guided  as 
to  awaken  and  exercise  theirs.  If,  after  a  suitable  period,  he  will  honestly 
examine  his  scholars  on  the  subjects,  on  which  he  has  himself  been  so 
productive,  he  will  find  that  he  has  been  only  pouring  water  into  a  seive. 
Teaching  can  never  be  this  one-sided  process.  Of  all  the  things  we  at- 
tempt, it  is  the  one  most  essentially  and  necessarily  a  cooperative  process. 
There  must  be  the  joint  action  of  the  teacher's  mind  and  the  scholar's 
mind.  A  teacher  teaches  at  all,  only  so  far  as  he  causes  this  co-active 
energy  of  the  pupil's  mind.  . 

THE  ART  OF  QUESTIONING. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  the  measure  of  a  teacher's  success,  is 
not  what  he  himself  does,  but  what  he  gets  his  scholars  to  do.  In  noth. 
ing  is  this  more  noticeable,  than  in  the  different  modes  of  putting  a  ques- 
tion to  a  scholar.  One  teacher  will  put  a  question  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  find  out  exactly  how  much  or  how  little  of  the  subject  the  child  knows, 
and  thereby  encourage  careful  preparation ;  to  give  the  pupil  an  open 
•door,  if  he  really  knows  the  subject,  to  express  his  knowledge  in  a  way 
that  will  be  a  satisfaction  and  a  pleasure  to  him ;  to  improve  his  power 
of  expression,  to  cultivate  his  memory,  to  increase  his  knowledge,  and  to 
make  it  more  thorough  and  definite.  Another  teacher  will  put  his  ques- 
tions so  as  to  secure  none*  of  these  ends,  but  on  the  contrary  so  as  to 
induce  a  most  lamentable  degree  of  carelessness  and  inaccuracy.    Let  me 
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illustrate  this  point,  taking  an  example  for  greater  convenience  from  a 
scriptural  subject.  Suppose  it  be  a  lesson  upon  Christ's  temptation,  as 
recorded  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Matthew.  The  dialogue  between  teacher 
and  scholar  may  be  supposed  to  proceed  somewhat  in  this  wise : 

Teacher.  Who  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted 
of  the  devil? 

Pupil.    Jesus. 

T.  Yes.  Now  when  Jesus  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he  was 
afterward  a  what?.   How  did  he  feel  after  that  ? 

P.     Hungry. 

T.  Yes,  thai  is  right.  He  was  afterward  "ahungeredV  Now  then? — the 
next  scholar.  Who  then  came  to  Jesus  and  said,  if  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread? 

(Scholar  hesitates.) 

fc    Thet ? 

P.    The  tempter. 

T.  Yes,  you  are- right.  It  was  the  tempter.  Who  do  you  think  was  meant 
by  the  tempter  ? — the  devil  ? 

P.    Yes. 

T.  When  a  man  has  fasted,  that  Is,  has  eaten  nothing,  for  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  and  feels  very  hungry,  would  the  suggestion  of  an  easy  mode  of 
getting  food  be  likely  to  be  a  strong  temptation  to  him,  or  would  it  not? 

P.    It  would. 

T.    Yes,  you  are  right  again.    It  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  him. 

I  need  not  pursue  this  dialogue  further.  The  reader  will  see  at  once 
how  there  may  thus  be  the  appearance  of  quite  a  brisk  and  fluent  recita- 
tion, to  which  however  the  pupil  contributes  absolutely  nothing.  It 
requires  nothing  of  him  in  the  way  of  preparation,  and  only  the  most 
indolent  and  profitless  use  of  his  faculties  while  reciting.  He  could 
hardly  answer  amiss,  unless  he  were  an  idiot,  and  yet  he  has  the  appear- 
ance, and  he  is  often  flattered  into  the  belief  of  having  given  some 
evidence  of  knowledge  and  proficiency. 

The  opposite  extreme  from  the  method  just  exhibited,  is  that  known  as 
the  topical  method.  It  is  the  method  pursued  in  the  higher  classes  of 
schools,  and  among  more  advanced  students.  In  the  topical  method,  the 
teacher  propounds  a  topic  or  subject,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  question, 
but  more  commonly  only  by  a  title,  a  mere  word  or  two,  and  then  calls 
upon  the  pupil  to  give,  in  his  own  words,  a  full  and  connected  narration 
or  explanation  of  the  subject,  such  as  the  teacher  himself  would  give,  if 
called  upon  to  narrate  or  explain  it  The  subject  already  suggested,  if 
propounded  topically,  would  be  somewhat  in  this  wise : 

The  first  temptation  of  Jesus. 

Or,  more  fully :  Narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  first  temptation  of 
Jesus,  and  show  wherein  his  virtue  was  particularly  tried  in  that  trans- 
action. 

The  teacher,  having  propounded  the  subject  clearly  to  the  class,  then 
waits  patiently,  maintaining  silence  himself;  and  requiring  the  members 
of  the  class  to  be  silent  and  attentive,  until  the  pupil  interrogated  is  quite 
through,  not  hurrying  him,  not  interrupting  him,  even  with  miscalled 
helps  and  hints,  but  leaving  him  to  the  free  and  independent  action  of  his 
own  faculties,  in  giving  as  full,  connected,  and  complete  an  account  of  the 
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matter  as  he  can.  When  the  pupil  is  quite  through,  the  teacher  then,  but 
not  before,  makes  any  corrections  or  additional  statements  that  may  seem 
to  be  needed.  In  such  an  exercise  as  this,  the  pupil  finds  the  absolute 
.necessity  of  full  and  ample  preparation ;  he  has  a  powerful  and  healthy 
stimulus  thus  to  prepare,  in  the  intellectual  satisfaction  which  one  always 
feels  in  the  successful  discharge  of  any  difficult  task ;  and  he  acquires  a 
habit  of  giving  complete  and  accurate  expression  to  his  knowledge,  by 
means  of  entire  sentences,  and  without  the  help  of  u  catch  words/1  or 
leading-strings  of  any  kind. 

Some  classes,  of  course,  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  carry  out  fully 
the  method  here  explained.  But  there  are  many  intermediate  methods, 
founded  on  the  same  principle,  and  suited  to  children  in  every  stage  of 
advancement  Only  let  it  be  understood,  whatever  the  stage,  that  the 
object  of  the  recitation  is,  not  to  show  what  the  teacher  can  say  or  do, 
but  to  secure  the  right  thing  being  said  and  done  by  the  pupil. 

To  recur  once  more  to  the  same  subject,  the  temptation  of  Christ  For 
a  very  juvenile,  class,  the  questioning  might  proceed  on  this  wise  : 

T.    Where  was  Jesus  led  after  his  baptism  ? 

P.     He  was  led  into  the  wilderness. 

T.    By  whom  was  he  led  there  ? 

P,     He  was  led  by  the  Spirit. 

T.    For  what  purpose  was  he  led  into  the  wilderness  ? 

P.     He  was  led  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted. 

T.    By  whom  was  he  to  be  tempted? 

P.     He  was  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil. 

T.     What  bodily  want  was  made  the  means  of  his  first  temptation  ? 

If  the  class  is  quite  young,  and  this  question  seems  too  difficult,  the  teacher, 
instead  of  asking  it,  or  after  asking  it  and  not  getting  a  satisfactory  answer, 
might  say  to  his  class,  that  Jesus  was  first  tempted  through  the  sense  of  hun- 
ger. He  was  very  hungry,  and  the  devil  suggested  to  him  an  improper  means 
of  relieving  himself  from  the  inconvenience.  He  might  then  go  on  with  some 
such  questions  as  these : 

T.  What  circumstance  is  mentioned  as  showing  how  very  hungry  he  most 
have  been? 

P.    He  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights. 

T.  Mention  any  way  in  which  you  might  be  tempted  to  sin,  if  you  were  suf- 
fering from  hunger  ? 

The  foregoing  questions,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  very  simple,  being 
suited  to  scholars  just  advanced  beyond  the  infant  class.  Yet  no  one  of 
the  questions,  in  its  form  or  terms,  necessarily  suggests  the  answer.  No 
one  of  them  can  be  answered  by  a  mere  "yes"  or  "no."  No  scholar, 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  and  with  his  book  closed,  can  guess  at  the 
answer  from  the  way  in  which  the  question  is  put  Not  a  question  has 
been  given,  simple  as  they  all  are,  which  does  not  require  at  least  some 
preparation,  and  which  does  not,  to  some  extent,  give  exercise  to  the  pu- 
pil's memory,  his  judgment,  and  his  capacity  for  expression. 

If  the  class  is  more  advanced,  the  questions  may  be  varied,  so  as  to 

task  and  exercise  these  faculties  more  seriously.    For  instance,  the  teacher 

of  a  class  somewhat  older  might  be  imagined  to  begin  the  exercise  thus : 

T,  After  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  which  closes  the  3d  chapter  of  Matthew,  we 
have  an  account  of  several  temptations  to  which  he  was  exposed.     Now,  open 
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your  books  at  the  4th  chapter  and  see  if  you  can  find  out  how  many  verses  arc 
occupied  with  the  narrative  of  these  temptation*,  and  at  what  verse  each  temp- 
tation begins. 

The  teacher  tlfen  requires  all  the  class  to  search  in  silence,  and  each  one  to 
get  ready  to  answer,  but  lets  no  answer  be  given  until  all  are  prepared.  When 
all  have  signified  their  readiness,  some  one  is  designated  to  give  the  answer. 

The  books  being  closed,  the  questioning  begins : 

T.  Name  the  different  places  into  which  Jesus  was  taken  to  be  tempted,  and 
the  verse  in  which  each  place  is  named. 

P.  It  is  said  in  the  1st  verse  that  Jesus  was  led  up  into  the  wilderness ;  in 
the  5th  verse  that  he  was  taken  up  into  the  holy  city,  and  set  on  a  pinnacle  of 
the  temple ;  and  in  the  8th  verse,  that  he  was  taken  up  into  an  exceedingly 
high  mountain. 

T.  What  was  the  condition  of  Jesus,  when  the  devil  proposed  his  first 
temptation  ? 

P.    He  had  been  fasting  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and  he  was  very  hungry. 

I  need  not  multiply  these  illustrations.  I  have  not  made  the  nien- 
tirely  in  vain,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  producing  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  conviction  of  these  two  things ;  first,  that  it  is  a  most  impor- 
tant and  difficult  part  of  the  teacher's  art,  to  know  how  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  true  measure  of  the  teacher's  ability  is,  not 
so  much  what  he  himself  is  able  to  say  to  the  scholars,  as  the  fulness,  the 
accuracy  and  the  completeness  of  the  answers  which  he  gets  from  them. 

TEACHING  AND  TRAINING. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  that  there  may  be  no  possible 
misunderstanding  on  these  elementary  points,  it  seems  proper  that  I 
should  here  explain  briefly  the  difference  between  teaching  and  training, 
two  processes  which  practically  run  into  each  other  a  good  deal,  but  which 
nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  confounded.  Training  implies  more  or  less 
of  practical  application  of  what  one  has  been  taught  One  may  be  taught, 
for  instance,  the  exact  forms  of  the  letters  used  in  writing,  so  as  to  know  at 
once  by  the  eye  whether  the  letters  are  formed  correctly  or  not  But  only 
training  and  practice  will  make  him  a  penman.  Training  refers  more  to 
the  formation  of  habits.  A  child  may  be  taught  by  reasoning  the  impor- 
tance of  punctuality  in  coming  to  school.  But  he  is  trained  to  the  habit 
of  punctuality  only  by  actually  coming  to  school  in  good  time,  %day  after 
day. 

The  human  machine  on  which  the  teacher  acts,  is  in  its  essential  na- 
ture different  from  the  material  agencies  operated  on  by  other  engineers. 
It  is,  as  I  have  once  and  again  said,  a  living  power,  with  laws  and  pro- 
cesses of  its  own.  Constant  care,  therefore,  must  be  exercised,  in  the 
business  of  education,  not  to  be  misled  by  analogies  drawn  from  the  ma- 
terial world.  The  steam  engine  may  go  over  its  appointed  task,  day  after 
day,  the  whole  year  round,  and  yet,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  will  have 
no  more  tendency  to  go  than  before  its  first  trip.  Not  so  the  boy.  Going 
begets  going.  By  doing  a  thing  often,  he  acquires  a  facility,  an  inclination, 
a  tendency,  a  habit  of  doing  it  If  a  teacher  or  a  parent  succeeds  in  get- 
ting a  child  to  do  a  thing  once,  it  will  be  easier  to  get  him  to  do  it  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  still  easier,  a  third  time. 
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A  teacher  who  is  wise,  when  he  seeks  to  bring  about  any  given  change 
in  a  child,  whether  it  be  intellectual  or  moral,  will  not  ordinarily  attempt 
to  produce  the  change  all  at  once,  and  by  main  force.  He*  will  not  rely 
upon  extravagant  promises  on  the  one  side,  nor  upon  scolding,  threats, 
and  violence  on  the  other.  Solomon  hits  the  idea  exactly,  when  he  speaks 
of  u  leading  in  the  way  of  righteousness."  We  must  take  the  young  by 
the  hand  and  lead  them.  When  we  have  led  them  over  the  ground  once, 
let  us  do  it  a  second  time,  and  then  a  third  time,  and  so  keep  on,  until  we 
shall  have  established  with  them  a  routine,  which  they  will  continue  to 
follow  of  their  own  accord,  when  the  guiding  hand  which  first  led  them 
is  withdrawn.     This  is  training. 

The  theory  of  it  is  true,  not  only  in  regard  to  things  to  be  done,  which 
is  generally  admitted,  but  also  in  regard  to  things  to  be  known,  which  is 
often  ignored  if  not  denied.  A  "boy,  we  will  say,  has  a  repugnance  to  the 
study  of  arithmetic.  Perhaps  he  is  particularly  dull  of  comprehension 
on  that  subject  We  shall  not  remove  that  repugnance  by  railing  at  him. 
We  shall  never  make  him  admire  it  by  expatiating  on  its  beauties.  It 
will  not  become  clear  to  his  comprehension  by  our  pouring  upon  it  all  at 
once  a  sudden  and  overpowering  blaze  of  light  in  the  way  of  explanation. 
Such  a  process  rather  confounds  him.  Here  again  let  us  fall  back  upon 
the  method  of  the  great  Teacher,  "Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  pre- 
cept" We  will  first  patiently  conduct  our  boy  through  one  of  the  sim- 
plest operations  of  arithmetic,  say,  a  sum  in  addition.  The  next  day  we 
will  conduct  him  again  through  the  same  process,  or  through  another  of 
the  same  sort  The  steps  will  gradually  become  familiar  to  his  mind, 
then  easy,  then  clear.  He  learns  first  the  practice  of  arithmetic,  then  the 
rules,  then  the  relations  of  numbers,  then  the  theory  on  which  the  rules 
and  the  practice  are  based,  and  finally,  he  hardly  knows  how,  he  becomes 
an  arithmetician.     He  has  been  trained  into  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 

You  wish  to  teach  a  young  child  how  to  find  a  word  in  a  dictionary. 
You  give  at  first,  perhaps,  a  verbal  description  of  the  mystery  of  a 
dictionary.  You  tell  him  that,  in  such  a  book,  all  the  words  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  letters  with  which  they  begin ;  that  all  the  words 
beginning  with  the  letter  A  are  in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  Then  those 
beginning  with  the  letter  B,  then  those  beginning  with  0,  and  so  on ;  you 
tell  him  that  all  the  words  beginning  with  one  letter,  covering  some  one 
or  two  hundred  pages,  are  again  re-arranged  among  themselves  according 
to  the  second  letter  of  each  word,  and  then  again  still  further  re-arranged 
according  to  the*  third  letter  in  each,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  Arouse  his 
utmost  attention,  and  explain  the  process  with  the  greatest  clearness  that 
words  can  give,  and  then  set  him  to  find  a  word.  See  how  awkward 
will  be  his  first  attempt,  how  confused  his  ideas,  how  little  he  has  really 
understood  what  you  have  toid  him.  You  must  repeat  your  directions 
patiently,  over  and  over,  "line  upon  line"  ;  you  must  take  him  by  the 
hand,  day  after  day,  and  train  him  into  a  knowledge  of  even  so  apparently 
simple  a  thing  as  finding  a  word  in  a  dictionary. 
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While  teaching  and  training  are  thus  distinguishable  in  theory,  in  prac- 
tice they  are  well  nigh  inseparable.  At  least,  they  never  should  be  sepa- 
rated. Teaching  has  never  done  its  perfect  work,  until,  by  training,  the 
mind  has  learned  to  run  in  accustomed  channels,  until  it  sees  what  is 
true,  and  feels  what  is  right,  with  a  clearness,  force,  and  promptitude,  which 
come  only  from  long-continued  habit. 

Supposing  a  man  to  know  clearly  what  teaching  is,  and  to  have  himself 
the  gift,  how  endless  are  the  modes  by  which  it  is  to  be  exercised !  How 
numerous  are  the  methods  of  doing  even  that  one  function  of  the  teach- 
er's office,  the  hearing  of  recitations !  It  may  be  well  to  occupy  a  little 
space,  in  considering  two  or  three  of  these  modes,  by  way  of  still  farther 
illustrating  the  subject,  and  before  drawing  the  general  conclusion  to 
which  all  these  illustrations  point 

METHODS  OF  HEARING  RECITATIONS. 

The  first  that  I  shall  name  is  called  the  concert  method.  This  is 
practiced  chiefly  in  schools  for  very  young  children,  especially  for  those 
who  cannot  read.  There  are  many  advantages,  in  this  method,  some  of 
which  are  not  confined  to  infant  classes.  The  timid,  who  are  frightened 
by  the  sound  of  their  own  voices  when  attempting  to  recite  alone,  are 
thereby  encourged  to  speak  out,  and  those  who  have  had  any  experience 
with  such  children,  know  that  this  is  no  small,  or  easy,  or  unimportant 
achievement.  Another  benefit  of  the  method  is  the  pleasure  it  gives  the 
children.  The  measured  noise  and  motion  connected  with  such  concert 
exercises,  are  particularly  attractive  to  young  children.  Moreover,  one 
good  teacher,  by  the  use  of  this  method,  may  greatly  multiply  his  effi- 
ciency. He  may  teach  simultaneously  fifty  or  sixty,  instead  of  teaching 
only  five  or  six.  But  in  estimating  this  advantage,  one  error  is  to  be  guard- 
ed against.  Visitors  often  hear  a  large  class  of  fifty  or  more  go  through  an 
exercise  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  scholars,  have  been  drilled  to  recite  in 
concert,  and  if  such  persons  have  never  been  accustomed  to  investigate 
the  fact,  they  often  suppose  that  the  answers  given  are  the  intelligent 
responses  of  all  the  members  of  the  class.  The  truth  is,  however,  in  very 
many  such  cases,  that  only  some  half-dozen  or  so  really  recite  the  answers 
from  their  own  independent  knowledge.  These  serve  as  leaders;  the 
others,  sheep-like,  follow.  Still,  by  frequent  repetition,  even  in  this  blind 
way,  something  gradually  sticks  to  the  memory,  although  the  impression 
is  always  apt  to  be  vague  and  undefined. 

The  method  of  reciting  in  concert  is,  in  my  opinion,  chiefly  useful  in 
reciting  rules  and  definitions,  or  other  matters,  where  the  very  words  are 
to  be  committed  to  memory.  The  impression  of  so  large  a  body  of  sound 
upon  the  ear  is  Very  strong,  and  is  a  great  help  in  the  matter  of  mere 
verbal  recollection.  Children  too  are  very  sympathetic,  and  a  really 
skillful  teacher,  by  the  concert  method,  can  do  a  great  deal  in  cultivating 
the  emotional  nature  of  a  large  class. 

Young  children,  too,  it  should  be  remembered,  like  all  other  young 
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animals,  are  by  nature  restless  and  fidgety,  and  like  to  make  a  noise. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  by  a  system  of  rigorous  and  harsh  repression,  to 
restrain  this  restlessness,  and  to  keep  these  little  ones  for  hours  in  such  a 
state  of  decorous  primness  as  not  to  molest  weak  nerves.  But  such  a 
system  of  forced  constraint  is  not  natural  to  children,  and  is  not  a  wise 
method  of  teaching.  Let  the  youngsters  make  a  noise ;  I  had  almost 
said,  the  more  noise  the  better,  so  it  be  duly  regulated.  Let  them  exer- 
cise, not  only  their  lungs,  but  their  limbs,  moving  in  concert,  rising  up, 
sitting  down,  turning  round,  marching,  raising  their  hands,  pointing  to 
objects  to  which  their  attention  is  called,  looking  at  objects  which  are 
shown  to  them.  Movement  and  noise  are  the  life  of  a  child.  They  should 
be  regulated,  indeed,  but  not  repressed.  To  make  a  young  child  sit  still 
and  keep  silence  for  any  great  length  of  time,  is  next  door  to  murder. 
I  verily  believe  it  sometimes  is  murder.  The  health,  and  even  the  lives 
of  these  little  ones,  are  sacrificed  to  a  false  theory  of  teaching.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  torturing  a  child  in  order  to  teach  him.  God  did  not  so 
mean  it.  Only  let  your  teaching  be  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  his 
young  nature,  and  the  school-room  will  be  to  him  the  most  attractive  spot 
of  all  the  earth.  Time  and  again  have  I  seen  the  teacher  of  a  primary 
school  obliged  at  recess  to  compel  her  children  to  go  out  of  doors,  so  much 
more  pleasant  did  they  find  the  school-room  than  the  play-ground. 

Quite  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  concert  method,  is  that  which,  for 
convenience,  maf  be  called  the  individual  method..  In  this  method,  the 
teacher  examines  one  scholar  alone  upon  the  whole  lesson,  and  then 
another,  and  so  on,  until  the  class  is  completed. 

The  only  advantage  claimed  for  this  method  is  that  the  individual  lag- 
gard cannot  screen  his  deficiencies,  as  he  can  when  reciting  in  concert. 
He  cannot  make  believe  to  know  the  lesson  by  lazily  joining  in  with  the 
general  current  of  voice  when  the  answers  are  given.  His  own  individual 
knowledge,  or  ignorance,  stands  out  This  is  clear,  and  so  far  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage. But  ascertaining  what  a  pupil  knows  of  a  lesson,  is  only  one 
end,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most  important  end  of  a  recitation.  This 
interview  between  the  pupil  and  teacher,  called  a  recitation,  has  many 
ends  besides  that  of  merely  detecting  how  much  of  a  subject  the  pupil 
knows.  A  far  higher  end  is  to  make  him  know  more, — to  make  perfect 
that  knowledge  which  the  most  faithful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  always  leaves  incomplete. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  individual  method  are  obvious.  It  is  a  great 
waste  of  time.  If  a  teacher  has  a  class  of  twenty,  and  an  hour  to  hear 
them  in,  it  gives  him  but  three  minutes  for  each  pupil,  supposing  there 
are  no  interruptions.  But  we  know  there  always  are  interruptions.  In 
public  schools  the  class  oflener  numbers  forty  than  twenty,  and  the  time 
for  recitation  is  ofteher  half  an  hour  than  an  hour.  The  teacher  who 
pursues  the  individual  method  to  its  extreme,  will  rarely  find  himself  in 
possession  of  more  than  one  minute  to  each  scholar.  In  so  brief  a  time, 
very  little  can  be  ascertained  as  to  what  the  scholar  knows  of  the  lesson, 
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and  still  less  can  anything  be  done  to  increase  that  knowledge.  More- 
over, while  the  teacher  is  bestowing  his  small  modicum  of  time  upon  one 
scholar,  all  the  other  members  of  the  class  are  idle,  or  worse. 

Teaching,  of  all  kinds  of  labor,  is  that  in  which  labor-saving  and  time- 
saving  methods  are  of  the  greatest  moment  The  teacher  who  is  wise, 
will  aim  so  to  conduct  a  recitation  that,  first,  his  whole  time  shall  be  given 
to  every  scholar ;  and  secondly,  the  scholar's  mind  shall  be  exercised  with 
every  part  of  the  lesson,  and  just  as  much  when  others  are  reciting,  as 
when  it  is  his  own  time  to  recite.  A  teacher  who  can  do  this  is  teaching 
every  scholar,  all  the  time,  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  no  scholar  but  that 
one. 

Even  this  does  not  state  the  whole  case.  A  scholar  in  such  a  class 
learns  more  in  a  given  time,  than  he  would  if  he  were  alone,  and  the 
teacher's  entire  time  were  given  exclusively  to  him.  The  human  mind  is 
wonderfully  quickened  by  sympathy.  In  a  crowd  each  catches,  in  some 
mysterious  manner,  an  impulse  from  his  fellows.  The  influence  of  asso- 
ciated numbers,  all  engaged  upon  the  same  thought,  is  universally  to 
rouse  the  mind  to  a  higher  exercise  of  its  powers.  A  mind  that  is  dull, 
lethargic,  and  heavy  in  its  movements,  when  moving  solitarily,  often 
effects,  when  under  a  social  and  sympathetic  impulse,  achievements  that 
are  a  wonder  to  itself. 

The  teacher,  then,  who  knows  how  thus  to  make  a  unit  of  twenty  or 
thirty  pupils,  really  multiplies  himself  twenty  or  thirty-fold,  besides  giving 
to  the  whole  class  an  increased  momentum  such  as  always  Selongs  to  an 
aggregated  mass.  I  have  seen  a  teacher  instruct  a  class  of  forty  in  such 
a  way,  as,  in  the  first  place,  to  secure  the  subordinate  end  of  ascertaining 
and  registering  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  exactness  how  much  each 
scholar  knows  of  the  lesson  by  his  own  preparation,  and  secondly,  to 
secure,  during  the  whole  hour,  the  active  exercise  and  cooperation  of  each 
individual  mind,  under  the  powerful  stimulus  of  the  social  instinct,  and 
of  a  keenly  awakened  attention.  Such  a  teacher  accomplishes  more  in 
one  hour  than  the  slave  of  the  individual  method  can  accomplish  in  forty 
hours.  A  scholar  in  such  a  class  learns  more  in  one  hour  than  he  would 
learn  in  forty  hours,  in  a  class  of  equal  numbers  taught  on  the  other  plan. 
Such  teaching  is  labor-saving  and  time-saving,  in  their  highest  perfection, 
employed  upon  the  noblest  of  ends. 

OBSERVING  A  PROPER  ORDER  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 

But  besides  these  questions  of  methods,  there  are  other  and  higher 
questions,  growing  out  of  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. One  of  these  relates  to  the  observance  of  a  proper  order  in  the 
development  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  a  mistake  on  this  point  leads 
often  to  a  sad  waste  of  time,  even  where  it  does  not  cause  a  mischievous 
perversion  of  ideas.  Education  may  be  defined  to  be  the  process  of  de- 
veloping in  due  order  and  proportion  all  the  good  and  desirable  parts  of 
human  nature.    On  this  point   all  educators  are  substantially  agreed. 
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Another  truth,  to  which  there  is  a  general  theoretical  assent,  is  that,  in 
the  order  in  which  we  develope  the  faculties,  we  should  follow  the  lead- 
ings of  nature,  cultivating  in  childhood  those  faculties  which  seem  most 
naturally  to  flourish  in  childish  years,  and  reserving  for  maturer  years 
the  cultivation  of  those  faculties  which  in  the  order  of  nature  do  not  show 
much  vigor  until  near  the  age  of  manhood,  and  which  require  for  their 
full  development  a  general  ripening  of  all  the  other  powers.  The  devel- 
opment of  a  human  being  is  in  some  respects  like  that  of  a  plant  There 
is  one  stage  of  growth  suitable  for  the  appearance  and  maturity  of  the 
leaf;  another  for  the  flower,  a  third  for  the  fruit,  and  still  a  fourth  for  the 
perfected  and  ripened  seed. 

The  analogy  has  of  course  many  limitations.  In  the  human  plant,  for 
instance,  one  class  of  faculties,  after  maturing,  does  not  disappear  in  order 
to  make  place  for  another  class,  as  the  flower  disappears  before  there  can 
be  fruit  Nor,  again,  is  any  class  of  faculties  wanting  altogether  until  the 
season  for  their  development  and  maturity.  The  faculties  all  exist  to- 
gether, leaf,  flower,  fruit,  and  seed,  at  the  same  time,  but  each  has  its  own 
best  time  for  ripening. 

While  these  principles  have  received  the  general  assent  of  educators, 
there  has  been  a  wide  divergence  among  them  as  to  some  of  the  practical 
applications.  Which  faculties  do  most  naturally  ripen  early  in  life,  and 
which  late  in  life  ? 

According  to  my  own  observation,  the  latest  of  the  human  powers  in 
maturing,  as  it  is  the  most  consummate,  is  the  Judgment  Next  in  the 
order  of  maturity,  and  next  also  in  majesty  and  excellence,  is  the  Reason- 
ing power.  Reason  is  minister  to  the  judgment,  furnishing  to  the  latter 
materials  for  its  action,  as  all  the  other  powers,  memory,  fancy,  imagina- 
tion, and  so  forth,  are  ministers  to  reason,  and  supply  it.with  its  mate- 
rials. The  reasoning  power  lacks  true  vigor  and  muscle,  the  judgment  is 
little  to  be  relied  on,  until  we  approach  manhood.  Nature  withholds  from 
these  faculties  an  earlier  development,  for  the  very  reason,  apparently, 
that  they  can  ordinarily  have  but  scanty  materials  for  action  until  after 
the  efflorescence  of  the  other  faculties.  The  mind  must  first  be  well  filled 
with  knowledge,  which  the  other  faculties  have  gathered  and  stored,  be- 
fore reason  and  judgment  can  have  full  scope  for  action. 

Going  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  I  have  as  little  doubt  that  the 
earliest  of  all  the  faculties  to  bud  and  blossom,  is  the  Memory.  Children 
not  only  commit  to  memory  with  ease,  but  they  take  actual  pleasure  in  it 
Tasks,  under  which  the  grown  up  man  recoils  and  reels,  the  child  will 
assume  with  light  heart,  and  execute  without  fatigue.  Committing  to 
memory,  which  is  repulsive  drudgery  to  the  man,  is  the  easiest  of  all  tasks 
to  the  child.  More  than  this.  The  things  fixed  in  the  memory  of  child- 
hood are  seldom  forgotten.  Things  learned  later  in  life,  not  only  are 
learned  with  greater  difficulty,  but  more  rapidly  disappear.  I  recall 
instantly  and  without  effort,  texts  of  Scripture,  hymns\  catechisms,  rules 
of  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  scraps  of  poetry  and  of  classic  authors, 
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with  which  I  became  familiar  when  a  boy.  But  it  is  a  labor  of  Hercules 
for  me  to  repeat  by  memory  anything  acquired  since  attaining  the  age  of 
manhood.  The  Creator  seems  to  have  arranged  an  order  in  the  natural 
development  of  the  faculties  for  this  very  purpose,  that  in  childhood  and 
youth  we  may  be  chiefly  occupied  with  the  accumulation  of  materials  in 
our  intellectual  storehouse.  Now  to  reverse  this  process,  to  occupy  !he 
immature  mind  of  childhood  chiefly  with  the  cultivation  of  faculties 
which  are  of  later  growth,  and  actually  to  put  shackles  and  restraints 
upon  the  memory,  nicknaming  and  ridiculing  all  memoriter  exercises 
as  parrot  performances,  is  to  ignore  one  of  the  primary  facts  of  human 
nature.     It  is  to  be  wiser  than  God. 

Another  faculty  that  shoots  up  into  full  growth  in  the  very  morning 
and  spring-time  of  life,  is  Faith.  I  speak  here,  of  course,  not  of  reli- 
gious faith,  but  of  the  faculty  of  the  human  mind  which  leads  a  child  to 
believe  instinctively  whatever  is  told  him.  That  wc  all  do  thus  believe, 
until  by  slow  and  painful  experience  we  learn  to  do  otherwise,  needs  no 
demonstration.  Everybody's  experience  attests  the  fact  It  is  equally 
plain  that  the  existence  and  maturity  of  this  faculty  in  early  childhood 
is  a  most  wise  and  beneficent  provision  of  nature.  How  slow  and  tedious 
would  be  the  first  steps  in  knowledge,  were  the  child  born,  as  some  teachers 
seem  trying  to  make  him,  a  sceptic,  that  is,  with  a  mind  which  refuses  to 
receive  anything  as  true,  except  what  it  has  first  proved  by  experience 
and  reason !  On  the  contrary,  how  much  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
expedited,  during  these  years  of  helplessness  and  dependency,  by  this 
spontaneous,  instinctive  faith  of  childhood.  The  same  infinite  wisdom 
and  love,  which  in  the-  order  of  nature  provide  for  the  helpless  infant  a 
father  and  mother  to  care  for  it,  provide  also  in  the  constitution  of  the  in- 
fant's mind  that  instinctive  principle  or  power  of  faith,  which  alone  makes 
the  father's  and  mother's  love  efficacious  towards  its  intellectual  growth 
and  development  Of  what  use  were  parents  or  teachers,  in  instructing 
a  child  which  required  proof  for  every  statement  that  father,  mother,  or 
teacher  gives  ?  How  cruel  to  force  the  confiding,  young  heart  into  pre- 
mature scepticism,  by  compelling  him  to  hunt  up  reasons  for  everything, 
when  he  has  reasons,  to  him  all-sufficient,  in  the  fact  that  father,  mother 
or  teacher,  told  him  so  ? 

It  may  seem  trifling  to  dwell  so  long  upon  these  elementary  points. 
Yet  there  are  wide-spread  plans  of  education  which  violate  every  princi- 
ple here  laid  down.  Educators  and  systems  of  education,  enjoying  the 
highest  popularity,  seem  to  have  adopted  the  theory,  at  least  they  tacitly 
act  upon  the  theory,  that  the  first  faculty  of  the  mind  to  be  developed  is 
the  reasoning  power.  Indeed,  they  are  not  far  from  asserting  that  the 
whole  business  of  education  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  this  power,  and 
they  bend  accordingly  their  main  energies  upon  training  young  children 
to  go  through  certain  processes  of  reasoning,  so  called.  They  require  a 
child  to  prove  everything  before  receiving  it  as  true,  to  reason  out  a  rule 
for  himself  for  every  process  in  arithmetic  or  grammar,  to  demonstrate 
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the  multiplication  table  before  daring  to  use  it,  or  to  commit  it  to  memory 
if  indeed  they  do  not  forbid  entirely  its  being  committed  to  memory  as 
too  parrot-like  and  mechanical  To  commit  blindly  to  memory  precious 
forms  of  truth,  which  the  wise  and  good  have  hived  for  the  use  of  the 
race,  is  poohed  at  as  old  fogyish.  To  receive  as  true  anything  which 
th»  child  cannot  fathom,  and  which  he  has  not  discovered  or  demonstrated 
for  himself,  is  denounced  as  slavish.  All  authority  in  teaching,  growing 
out  of  the  age  and  the  reputed  wisdom  of  the  teacher,  all  faith  and  rever- 
ence in  the  learner,  growing  out  of  a  sense  of  his  ignorance  and  depend- 
ence, are  discarded,  and  the  frightened  stripling  is  continually  rapped  on 
the  knuckles,  if  he  does  not  at  every  step  show  the  truth  of  his  allega- 
tions by  what  is  called  a  course  of  reasoning.  Children  reason,  of  course. 
They  should  be  encouraged  and  taught  to  reason.  No  teacher,  who  is 
wise,  will  neglect  this  part  of  a  child's  intellectual  powers.  But  he  will 
not  consider  this  the  season  for  its  main,  normal  development  He  will 
hold  this  subject  for  the  present  subordinate  to  many  others.  More- 
over, the  methods  of  reasoning,  which  he  does  adopt,  will  be  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  suited  to  the  nature  of  childheod,  the  results  being  mainly  intui- 
tional, rather  than  the  fruits  of  formal  logic.  To  oblige  a  young  child  to 
go  through  a  formal  syllogystic  statement  m  every  step  in  elementary 
arithmetic,  for  instance,  is  simply  absurd.  It  makes  nothing  plain  to  a 
child's  mind  which  was  not  plain  before.  On  the  contrary,  it  often  makes 
a  muddle  of  what  had  been  perfectly  clear.  What  was  in  the  clear  sun- 
light of  intuition,  is  now  in  a  haze,  through  the  intervening  medium  of 
logical  terms  and  forms,  through  which  he  is  obliged  to  look  at  it 

A  primary  teacher  asks  her  class  this  question:  "If  I  can  buy  6  mar- 
bles with  one  penny,  how  many  marbles  can  I  buy  with  5  pennies?" 
A  bright  boy  who  should  promptly  answer  "80"  would  be  sharply 
rebuked.  Little  eight-year  old  Solon  on  the  next  bench,  has  been  better 
trained  than  that  With  stately  and  solemn  enunciation  he  delivers  him- 
self of  a  performance  somewhat  of  this  sort     "  If  I  can  buy  6  marbles 

with  1  penny,  how  many  marbles  can  I  buy  with  6  pennies  ?    Answer 

I  can  buy  5  times  as  many  marbles  with  5  pennies  as  I  can  buy  with  1 
penny.  I£  therefore,  I  can  buy  6  marbles  with  1  penny,  I  can  buy  5 
times  as  many  marbles  with  5  pennies ;  and  5  times  6  marbles  are  80 
marbles.  Therefore,  if  I  can  buy  6  marbles  with  one  penny,  I  can  buy 
80  marbles  with  5  pennies." 

And  this  is  termed  reasoning !  And  to  train  children,  by  forced  and 
artificial  processes,  to  go  through  such  a  rigmarole  of  words,  is  recom- 
mended as  a  means  of  cultivating  their  reasoning  power  and  of  improving  * 
their  power  of  expression !  It  is  not  pretended  that  children  by  such 
a  process  become  more  expert  in  reckoning.  On  the  contrary,  their 
movements  as  ready  reckoners  are  retarded  by  it  Instead  of  learning 
to  jump  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  lightning-like,  by  a  sort  of  intuitional 
process,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  an  expert  accountant,  they  learn 
laboriously  to  stay  their  march  by  a  cumbersome  and  confusing  circum- 
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locution  of  words.  And  the  expenditure  of  time  and  toil  needed  to  ac- 
quire these  formulas  of  expression,  which  nine  times  out  of  ten  are  to 
those  young  minds  the  mere  dicta  magistri,  is  justified  on  the  ground 
that  the  children,  if  not  learning  arithmetic,  are  learning  to  reason. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  advocate  the  disuse  of  expla- 
nations. Let  teachers  explain,  let  children  give  explanations.  Let  the 
rationale  of  the  various  processes  through  which  the  child  goes,  receive  a 
fertain  amount  of  attention.  But  the  extreme  into  which  some  are  now 
going,  in  primary  education,  is  that  of  giving  too  much  time  to  explana- 
tion and  to  theory,  and  too  little  to  practice.  We  reverse,  too,  the  order  of 
naturo  in  this  matter.  What  it  now  takes  weeks  and  months  to  make 
clear  to  the  immature  understanding,  is  apprehended  at  a  later  day  with 
ease  and  delight  at  the  very  first  statement  There  is  a  clear  and  consis- 
tent philosophy  underlying  this  whole  matter.  It  is  simply  this.  In  the 
healthy  and  natural  order  of  development  in  educating  a  young  mind, 
theory  should  follow  practice,  not  precede  it  Children  learn  the  practice 
of  arithmetic  very  young.  They  take  to  it  naturally,  and  learn  it  easily, 
and  become  very  rapidly  expert  practical  accountants.  But  the  science 
of  arithmetic  is  quite  another  matter,  and  should  not  be  forced  upon 
them  until  a  much  later  stage  in  their  advancement    ' 

To  have  a  really  correct  apprehension  of  the  principle  of  decimal  nota- 
tion, for  instance,  to  understand  that  it  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  that  we 
might  in  the  same  way  take  any  other  number  than  ten  as  the  base  of  a 
numerical  scale, — that  we  might  increase  for  instance  by  fives,  or  eights, 
or  nines,  or  twelves,  just  as  well  as  by  tens, — all  this  requires  consider- 
able maturity  of  intellect,  and  some  subtlety  of  reasoning.  Indeed  I 
doubt  whether  many  of  the  pretentious  sciolists,  who  insist  so  much  on 
young  children  giving  the  rationale  of  everything,  have  themselves  ever 
yet  made  an  ultimate  analysis  of  the  first  step  in  arithmetical  notation. 
Many  of  them  would  open  their  eyes  were  you  to  tell  them,  for  instance, 
that  the  number  of  fingers  on  your  two  hands  may  be  just  as  correctly 
expressed  by  the  figures  11,  12, 13, 14,  or  15,  as  by  the  figures  ten, — a 
truism  perfectly  familiar  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  generalizations 
of  higher  arithmetic.  Yet  it  is  up-hill  work  to  make  the  matter  quite 
clear  to  a  beginner.  We  may  wisely  therefore  give  our  children  at  first 
an  arbitrary  rule  for  notation.  We  give  them  an  equally  arbitrary  rule 
for  addition.  They  accept  these  rules  and  work  upon  them,  and  learn 
thereby  the  practical  operations  of  arithmetic  The  theory  will  follow  in 
due  time.  When  perfectly  familiar  with  the  practice  and  the  forms  of 
arithmetic,  and  sufficiently  mature  in  intellect,  they  awaken  gradually 
and  surely,  and  almost  without  an  effort,  to  the  beautiful  logic  which  un- 
derlies the  science. 

How  do  we  learn  language  in  childhood  ?  Is  it  not  solely  on  authority 
and  by  example  ?  A  child  who  lives  in  a  family  where  no  language  is 
used  but  that  which  is  logically  and  grammatically  correct,  will  learn  to 
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speak  with  logical  and  grammatical  correctness  long  before  it  is  able  to 
give  any  account  of  the  processes  of  its  own  mind  in  the  matter,  or  indeed 
to  understand  those  processes  when  explained  by  others.  In  other  words, 
practice  in  language  precedes  theory.  It  should  do  so  in  other  things. 
The  parent  who  should  take  measures  to  prevent  a  child  from  speaking  its 
mother  tongue,  except  just  so  far  and  so  fast  as  it  could  understand  and 
explain  the  subtle  logic  which  underlies  all  language,  would  be  quite  as 
wise  as  the  teacher  who  refuses  to  let  a  child  become  expert  in  practical 
reckoning,  until  it  can  understand  and  explain  at  every  step  the  rationale 
of  the  process, — who  will  not  suffer  a  child  to  learn  the  multiplication 
table  until  it  has  mastered  the  metaphysics  of  the  science  of  numbers,  and 
can  explain  with  the  formalities  of  syllogism  exactly  how  and  why  seven 
times  nine  make  sixty -three. 

These  illustrations  have  carried  me  a  little,  perhaps,  from  my  subject 
But  it  seemed  necessary  to  show  that  I  am  not  beating  the  air.  I  have 
feared  lest  in  our  very  best  schools,  in  the  rebound  from  the  exploded 
errors  of  the  old  system,  we  have  unconsciously  run  into  an  error  in  the 
opposite  extreme. 

My  position  on  the  particular  point  now  under  consideration,  may  be 
summed  up  briefly,  as  follows :  1.  In  developing  the  faculties,  we  should 
follow  the  order  of  nature.  2.  The  faculties  of  memory  and  faith  should 
be  largely  exercised  and  cultivated  in  childhood.  8.  While  the  judgment 
and  the  reasoning  faculty  should  be  exercised  during  every  stage  of  the 
intellectual  development,  the  appropriate  season  for  their  main  develop- 
ment and  culture  is  near  the  close,  rather  than  near  the  beginning,  of  an 
educational  course.  4.  The  methods  of  reasoning  used  with  children 
should  be  of  a  simple  kind,  dealing  largely  in  direct  intuitions,  rather  than 
formal  and  syllogistic  5.  It  is  a  mistake  to  spend  a  large  amount  of 
time  and  effort  in  requiring  young  children  formally  to  explain  the  ration- 
ale of  their  intellectual  processes,  and  especially  in  requiring  them  to  give 
such  explanations  before  they  have  become  by  practice  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  processes  themselves. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  set  forth,  in  the  first  place,  what  a  Nor- 
mal School  is,  namely,  a  seminary  for  professional  training  in  the  art  and 
science  of  teaching;  and,  secondly,  to  show,  with  some  particularity  and 
variety  of  illustration,  what  teaching  is,  in  its  very  root  and  essence  ;  and 
to  make  the  matter  plainer,  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  difference  be- 
tween teaching  and  training,  and  to  explain  some  two  or  three  out  of  very 
many  different  modes  of  teaching,  and  to  discuss  briefly  one  of  the  many 
points  that  are  involved  in  the  philosophy  of  education.  Some  distinct 
consideration  of  these  subjects,  which  come  up  continually  for  discussion 
in  a  Normal  School,  seemed  to  be  the  very  best  line  of  argument  for 
showing  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution.  To  appreciate  the  full  force 
of  this  argument,  it  would  be  necessary,  indeed,  to  consider  the  vast  array 
of  similar  and  connected  subjects  which  beset  the  teacher  s  path,  and 
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which  there  is  not  time  now  even  to  enumerate.    Let  me  merely  name 
some  few  of  these  subjects. 

The  Monitorial  method  of  teaching. 

The  Catechetical  method. 

The  Explanatory  method. 

The  Synthetical  method. 
'    The  Analytical  method. 

Modes  of  securing  in  a  large  school  all  the  while  something  for  all  the  chil- 
dren to  do. 

Modes  of  teaching  particular  branches :  as  Spelling,  Reading,  Mental  Arith- 
metic, Written  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Composition,  Drawing,  Pen- 
manship, Vocal  Music,  &o. 
#  School  apparatus  and  means  for  visible  illustration. 

The  development  and  cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  observation,  attention, 
memory,  association,  conception,  imagination,  &c. 

Modes  of  inspiring  scholars  with  enthusiasm  in  study,  and  of  cultivating  hab- 
its of  self-reliance. 

Topics  and  times  for  introducing  oral  instruction. 

Teaching  with  and  without  books. 

Object  teaching. 

The  formation  of  museums,  and  collections  of  plants,  minerals,  Ac. 

Exchange  of  specimens  of  penmanship,  maps,  drawings,  minerals,  Ac,  with 
other  schools. 

School  examinations.    Their  object,  and  the  different  modes  of  conducting 
them. 

School  celebrations,  festivals,  and  excursions. 

The  daily  preparation  which  a  teacher  should  make  for  school. 

Circumstances  which  make  a  teacher  happy  in  his  work. 

Requisites  for  success  in  teaching. 

Causes  of  failure  in  teaching. 

Course  to  be  pursued  in  organizing  a  new  school. 

Course  to  be  pursued  in  admitting  new  scholars. 

Making  an  order  of  exercises. 

Making  a  code  of  rules. 

Keeping  registers  of  attendance  and  progress. 

Duties  of  the  teacher  to  the  parents  and  to  school  directors. 

Opening  and  closing  exercises  of  a  school. 

Moral  and  religious  instruction  and  influences. 

Modes  of  cultivating  among  children  a  love  of  truth,  honesty,  benevolence, 
and  other  virtues. 

Modes  of  preventing  lying,  swearing,  stealing,  and  other  vices. 

Modes  of  securing  cleanliness  of  person,  neatness  of  dress,  courtesy  of  lan- 
guage, and  gentleness  of  manners. 

Modes  of  preserving  the  school-house  and  appurtenances  from  defacement. 

Keeping  the  school-room  in  proper  condition  as  to  temperature  and  ventila- 
tion. 

Length  of  school  day. 

Length  and  frequency  of  recess. 

Games  to  be  encouraged  or  discouraged  at  recess. 

Modes  of  preventing  tardiness. 

Causes  by  which  the  health  of  children  at  school  is  promoted  or  injured. 

Modes  of  establishing  the  teacher's  authority. 

Modes  of  securing  the  scholar's  affections. 

Mode  of  treating  refractory  children. 

Modes  of  bringing  forward  dull,  backward  children. 

Modes  of  preventing  whispering. 

The  use  of  emulation. 

Prizes  and  rewards. 

But  I  pause.    The  very  enumeration  of  such  a  list,  it  'seems  to  me, 
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shows  of  itself,  with  overwhelming  force,  how  urgent  is  the  necessity 
that  the  teacher  should  have  a  time  and  an  institution  for  considering 
them,  and  for  obtaining  in  regard  to  them  definite,  well  settled  views. 
Some  of  these  questions  come  up  for  practical  decision  every  day  of  a 
teacher's  life,  and  they  are  of  too  serious  import  to  be  left  to  the  unpre 
meditated  exigencies  of  the  moment  of  execution.  In  a  Normal  School  the 
novice  hears  these  subjects  discussed  by  teachers  and  professors  of  learn- 
ing and  experience,  and  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  general  usage 
of  the  most  successful  members  of  the  profession.  He  enters  upon  his 
important  and  responsible  work,  not  only  fortified  with  safeguards  against 
mistake,  but  furnished  with  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  reduces  to  a* 
minimum  his  chances  of  failure,  and  increases  to  almost  a  certainty  his 
chances  of  success. 


[From  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education  fin  January,  1868.] 


AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 


A  FAPEB  OK  A  GENERAL  SOCIETY  FOB  THE  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN 
.     ANTIQUITIES. 


Written  in  November,  1866,  and  communicated  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  by  Dr. 
George  A.  Matile,  late  Profteeor  of  Law  in  Neufbhatel,  Switserland,  in  April,  1867. 

The  love  for  historical  traditions  brought  to  this  country  by  its 
colonists,  has  been  continually  fostered  up  to  our  days.  One  of  the 
first  occupations  of  those  settlers,  was  to  put  in  writings  the  abridged 
history  of  their  ancestors,  leaving  to  their  children,  the  care  of  trans- 
mitting it  to  their  posterity.  By  doing  so,  they  obeyed  a  law  traced 
by  God's  finger  in  the  human  heart  Man  does  not  like  wholly  to 
die :  he  finds  pleasure  in  erecting  to  himself,  whilst  living,  a  monu- 
ment in  the  memory  of  his  successors,  who,  in  their  turn  are  anxious 
to  seek  their  own  history  in  that  of  their  .predecessors,  and  to  com- 
pare their  creeds  with  theirs,  their  tastes  with  their  habits,  their  hopes 
with  their  destinies. 

The  study  of  history  is  every  way  grand  :  its  usefulness  is  demon- 
strated by  this  truth,  that  both  peoples  and  individuals  who  care  lit- 
tle about  their  ancestors,  are  very  near  being  in  their  turn  forgotten 
by  their  descendants. 

After  our  first  settlers  had  perpetuated  by  written  annals  the 
memory  of  their  predecessors,  their  successors  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  colonial  period ;  and  now  they  are  working  in  a 
much  wider  field,  not  limiting  themselves  to  the  history  of  their  own 
race  alone  in  the  new  and  the  old  world,  but  making  frequent  excur- 
sions into  the  domain  of  others,  and  of  classical  antiquity. 

A  very  extensive  literature  shows  to  what  degree  the  taste  for 
historical  studies  is  now  prevalent  with  us,  and  how  much  more  has 
been  done  in  those  branches,  both  by.  individual  labor  and  spirit  of 
association.  Again,  there  is  with  us  no  State,  which  has  not  its  his- 
torical society.     Many  a  county  and  town  even  has  one  of  its  own. 

At  the  beginning,  history  was  limited  to  monographs ;  its  objects 
were  individuals,  families,  groups  of  families ;  then  came  the  towns, 
the  counties,  the  colonies  and  the  States ;  this  being  a  consequence 
of  the  natural  course  of  things,  which  leads  us  first  to  proceed  from 
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Institution  has  done  and  is  still  doing  for  the  benefit  of  archcological 
science. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  urgent  to  promote  the  idea  of  carefully 
collecting  our  antiquities;  of  putting  them  together,  and  bringing  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  community.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  show 
the  people  the  value  of  such  collections,  that  they  may  take  an  in- 
terest in  them  and  contribute  to  their  development. 

It  is  not  only  to  history  that  archeology  and  ethnology  render  use- 
ful services ;  they  are  also  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  lacustrian  antiquities  dis- 
covered over  80  years  since  in  Switzerland,  have  given  a  new  inter- 
est to  tie  objects  of  art  left  by  the  Indians.  Both  kinds  of  antiqui- 
ties carefully  collected  in  the  Museums  of  the  new  and  the  old  world, 
will  allow  the  investigators  to  compare  the  analogous  periods  of  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  both  conti- 
nents. It  would  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  ge- 
ology, which  teaches  us  the  relative  age  of  the  fossil  plants  and  ani- 
mals, to  assist  us  in  critically  determining  the  chronology  of  the  hu- 
man races  which  have  succeeded  each  other.  Let  only  the  geologists 
prove  that  the  bones,  pottery,  utensils,  &a,  they  have  found  in  some 
beds,  are  cotemporary  with  the  latter,  and  were  not  introduced  there- 
in long  after,  under  the  influence  of  some  cause,  perhaps  yet  entirely 
unknown.  Be  it  as  it  may,  the  lacustrian  antiquities  of  Switzerland 
have  led  to  the  idea,  that  where  historical  documents  are  wanting, 
the  assistance  of  naturalists  may  be  called  for.  This  explains  the 
presence  in  geological  Museums  of  archcological  objects  found  in  the 
beds  above  referred  to. 

We  have  societies  which  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  arche- 
ology. Science  is  greatly  indebted  to  them ;  but  few  as  they  are,  and 
with  but  limited  means,  they  are  unable  to  achieve  what  they  would 
do  in  other  circumstances.  What  I  have  said  of  monographs,  applies 
to  them  ;  they  are  the  necessary  foundations  to  a  larger  edifice  yet 
to  come,  for  we  need  a  general  American  Archeologico-Ethnological 
Society,  embracing  the  whole  continent ;  the  special  object  of  which 
would  be  the  study  of  the  aborigines  through  their  relics,  and  their 
eventual  relations  with  the  Indians. 

Such  an  association  would  extend  ever  a  ground,  which  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  private  societies  to  cover.  It  would  be  endowed  with 
means  sufficient  to  accomplish  its  grand  object ;  for,  in  our  country, 
pecuniary  aid  is  not  long  wanting  after  the  people  have  become  satis- 
fied that  it  will  be  applied  in  an  intelligent  manner  to  a  useful  and 
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national  purpose.  Nor  would  it  lack  in  men ;  for  many  have  given 
evidence  by  their  zeal,  their  science  and  continuous  labors,  of  their 
ability  to  become  the  architects  and  sustainers  of  the  edifice  I  pro- 
pose to  erect 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  such  a  general  society  would  be  to  pro- 
mote associations  of  the  same  character  in  all  the  States.  A  State 
Society  would  in  its  turn  endeavor  to  find  out  in  every  county  an  in- 
telligent and  active  correspondent,  whose  special  mission  would  be  to 
inform  the  State  Society  of  all  discoveries  made  on  or  in  the  soil : 
to  furnish  in  its  behalf  a  list  of  all  the  curiosities  worthy  of  notice 
possessed  either  by  private  individuals  or  public  institutions,  and  to 
send  a  copy  or  at  least  the  title  of  all  the  works,  pamphlets,  papers, 
&c,  published  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  Once  a  year,  the 
State  Society  would  publish  its  proceedings,  and  an  abstract,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  papers  received  from  its  correspondents. 

A  frequent  intercourse  of  those  State  Societies  with  the  general 
society,  would  enable  the  latter  to  publish  every  year  a  condensed 
annual  of  all  researches  and  discoveries  made  in  the  domain  of  an- 
tiquity. How  much  benefit  archeologists  would  derive  from  such 
frequent  communications  between  those  societies  and  others  of  the 
same  kind  ;  how  much  their  work  would  be  facilitated,  their  publi- 
cations rendered  more  complete  and  useful,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend. 

Centralization  is  an  evil  when  it  goes  so  far  as  to  impair  the  parts 
of  the  body,  be  it  political  or  scientific  It  is  beneficial  on  the  con- 
trary, when  instead  of  atrophying  them,  it  imparts  to  them  life  and 
brings  them  in  closer  connection  with  each  other. 

A  general  society,  as  I  understand  it,  would  encourage  private  in- 
vestigations, combine  individual  and  collective  action  and  remove  any 
idea  of  monopolizing  the  labors  of  others  engaged  in  the  field  of 
science. 

Here  I  can  speak  from  my  own  experience  in  Switzerland,  my 
former  country.  Cantonal  or  State  historical  Societies  had  existed 
there  for  over  a  century,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  into 
the  structure,  an  element  which  was  to  better  brace  the  different  parts 
thereof,  and  thus  to  complete  and  consolidate  the  whole  edifice ;  and 
a  general  historical  society  was  accordingly  created,  among  the  found- 
ers of  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  be.  That  institution  has  never 
impeded  the  course  of  its  sister  societies,  which  not  only  have  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  their  full  liberty  of  action  and  have  prospered,  but 
also  have  increased  in  numbers. 

Archeology  should  be  made  popular  through  all  the  means  within 
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the  reach  of  societies,  such  as  publications  and  lectures.  Printed  in-  ' 
et ructions,  given  by  a  common  understanding,  should  show  the  peo- 
ple the  importance  of  archeology,  the  mode  of  searching  and  survey- 
ing the  soil,  of  keeping,  collecting,  reproducing  and  packing  up  the 
objects  found.  Well  ordained  exhibitions  of  the  latter,  would  great- 
ly contribute  to  that  end,  and  lead  people  to  present  such  curiosities, 
which  are  kept  in  families  where,  isolated  as  they  are,  they  have 
but  little  value  ;  whilst  being  a  part  of  a  collection,  they  would  gain 
in  importance  and  increase  that  of  the  specimens  by  the  side  of  which 
they  would  find  a  proper  place. 

Casts  from  originals  not  being  at  all  times  easy  to  make,  photo- 
graphy has  been  often  resorted  to  for  the  reproduction  of  specimen 
types  found  with  us.  By  these  means  and  others,  the  comparison 
between  the  mental  development  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  this  country  at  analogous  periods,  has  been  facilitated. 
We  see  from  the  Smithsonian  Reports  that  the  Institution  of  that 
name,  desiring  to  add  to  its  collections  all  the  materials  that  might 
throw  any  light  on  the  physical  type,  the  arts  and  manufactures  of 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  this  country,  has  requested  the  assistance 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  missionaries,  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  Indian  Departments,  the  agents  residing  among  the 
Indians,  and  travellers  in  general,  to  make  for  that  purpose  an  ex- 
tensive use  of  photography. 

But,  great  as  are  the  services  rendered  by  this  art,  its  impressions 
lack  many  of  the  advantages  furnished  by  casts,  which  reproduce  the 
facsimile  of  the  originals  on  their  form,  size,  and  color.  Therefore, 
while  fully  approving  the  use  of  photography  in  many  instances,  I 
would  quite  earnestly  recommend  the  moulding  of  original  speci- 
mens or  even  copies,  in  plaster  of  Paris,  cement  or  other  like  materi- 
al, whenever  it  is  feasible. 

Casts  therefrom  will  always  be  preferable  to  pictures  however 
good  they  may  be,  and  are  far  more  appropriate  to  Museums  than 
reproductions  on  paper  which  require  to  be  put  in  frames  or  port- 
folios. 

Scientific  societies  can  not  dispense  with  such  repositories  of  curi- 
osities or  works  of  art,  which  are  necessary  tools  in  the  hands  of  in- 
vestigators. Museums  are  the  collectors,  safe-keepers,  and  preserv- 
ers of  those  productions ;  more  than  that,  thoy  multiply  them  and 
thus  enable  themselves  to  make  exchanges  and  to  considerably  in- 
crease their  own  collections.  Most  museums  in  Europe  have  a 
moulder  for  that  purpose. 
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Such  Museums  erected  with  us,  in  every  State  at  least,  would 
awaken  an  interest  among  the  people  who  would  gladly  contribute 
in  some  way  or  other  to  their  growth.  Any  delay  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  originals  is  detrimental  to  science.  How  many  have  been 
destroyed  which  might  have  been  preserved,  how  many  have  gone 
abroad  to  be  placed  there  in  public  collections,  while  they  ought  to 
adorn  our  Museums.  Let  us  take  casts  as  promptly  as  possible  of 
what  we  have  preserved,  and  let  us  take  enough  to  enrich  through 
exchanges  from  abroad  our  collections,  and  try  to  get  copies  of  the 
originals  we  have  lost. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  general  society  I  have  in  view,  would 
be  to  open  a  correspondence  with  all  the  Directors  of  Museums  in 
Europe,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  they  possess  which  may  throw 
light  upon  the  antiquities  of  our  soil,  and  to  propose  to  them  to  make 
with  us  an  exchange  of  their  duplicates  or  casts.  Such  an  appeal 
would  be  eagerly  responded  to  from  all  quarters  of  the  Old  World. 
There  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  a  result. 

Let  a  general  society  or  an  association  of  a  few  lovers  of  archeolo- 
gy take  the  matter  in  hand  and  open  a  moulding  shop,  and  they  will 
soon  see  what  great  benefits  they  will  derive  from  their  exchanges. 

I  speak  of  these  things  from  my  own  long  and  practical  experience 
acquired  in  Museum*  both  in  Europe  and  America.  As  I  was  con- 
versing on  the  subject  four  years  ago  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  he  at  once  saw  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and 
a  few  days  after,  I  was  at  work  moulding  Indian  antiquities  owned  by 
the  Institution  and  many  others  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Philadelphia  and  private  persons.  The  exchange  of  my 
casts  with  Museums  and  savants,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  had  just  begun,  when  a  fire  consumed  in  January,  18G6,  a  por- 
tion of  the  building,  and  destroyed  a  part  of  its  collections,  which  put 
an  end  to  exchanges  and  to  my  casts.  The  latter  represented  men 
and  women  in  various  attitudes,  idols,  monsters,  animals  fantastic  and 
real,  architectural  ornaments,  tools,  bas-reliefs,  flowers,  skulls,  &c. 
The  large  inscription  of  Palenque,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  In- 
stitution, and  which  I  discovered  to  be  the  second  part  of  the  tablet 
given  by  John  L.  Stevens'  Incidents  of  Travels  in  Central  America, 
Chiapas  and  Yucatan,  Vol.  I,  p.  344-345,  Casa  No.  2,  and  page  346, 
1.  3-8,  was  among  my  casts. 

Another  chief  duty  of  a  general  archeological  society,  would  be  to 
prepare  and  issue  a  catalogue  of  American  archeology,  indicating 
the  place  and  date  of  the  publication  of  works  relating  to  the  sub- 
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ject  This  catalogue  should  embrace  not  only  books  and  special 
pamphlets,  but  everything  that  would  throw  light  on  the  matter,  such 
as  short  notices  and  information  which  are  now  and  then  found  in 
daily  papers.  The  collection  of  these  minute  materials  would  espe- 
cially be  the  object  of  local  correspondents,  who  would  report  their  re- 
spective State  Societies.  The  final  communication  of  those  papers 
to  the  general  society,  would  allow  the  latter  to  form  a  full  and  most 
useful  catalogue.  Catalogues  of  this  description  have  been  published 
for  various  branches  of  science.  We  have  a  BiUiotheca  juridical  a 
NomenckUor  zoologicus,  &c.,  why  should  not  we  have  a  BiUiotheca 
archeologica  Americana  ?  and  give  thereby  our  archeological  societies 
the  means  of  completing  their  libraries  which  to  them  are  as  indis- 
pensable as  Museums. 

T  have  exhibited  some  of  our  desideratums  for  the  promotion  of 
archeological  science  among  us,  and  the  mode  of  collecting  and  multi- 
plying our  materials ;  I  have  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  bringing  to 
life  a  General  Archeological  Society  through  which  only  all  these 
ends  can  be  attained. 

Why  should  not  a  Congress  of  American  Archeologists  be  con- 
vened to  consider  this  subject  ?  Who  will  take  the  matter  •  at  heart 
and  in  hand  ? 

GEO.  A.  MATILE. 

Washington. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

IL     SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


A.    HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ADltlKISfBATTOK. 

a.  Svpreme  Administration. 
The  various  independent  constituent  parts  of  Prussia  from  which  the 
kingdom  has  its  origin,  prevented  an  early  central  administration  of  public 
instruction,  which  was  not  established  till  the  present  century.  The 
schools  generally,  according  to  their  origin,  were  at  first  closely  connected 
with  the  Church  and  its  regulations,  or  dependent  on  the  local  author- 
ities. The  Elector  Joachim  II.  organized  in  1552  a  consistory  for  evan- 
gelical church  and  school  affairs  in  Brandenburg ;  John  George  decreed 
in  1573  a  visiting  and  consistorial  regulation,  which  determined  the  su- 
pervision of  the  schools,  as  well  as  their  internal  arrangements,  the 
instruction  and  the  relations  of  the  teachers.  Clergymen  were  made 
inspectors,  and  at  the  head  was  the  consistory,  composed  of  four  or  five 
members,  whose  assessor  was  usually  the  general  superintendent  This 
council  undertook  the  traveling  inspection  in  the  provinces,  which  was 
fixed  at  every  ten  years  for  each  province ;  during  which  period  the 
clergymen  were  exempt  from  school  and  church  visiting  duties.  The 
regulation  specified  as  visitors :  "  Our  general  Superintendents  and  one 
of  our  Consistory  members,  or  from  some  other  council,  together  with 
the  Notariu%  M  (clerk.)  The  visitors  appointed  as  inspectors  for  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  villages,  the  pastors  of  the  principal  cities  of  each 
place.  In  regard  to  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  city- 
schools,  which  developed  afterwards  into  high-schools,  very  special  regu- 
lations were  made.  At  the  time  of  the  institution  of  a  privy  counselor- 
ship,  under  the  Elector  Joachim  Frederic,  as  the  highest  established 
administrative  council,  there  originated  with  it,  for  the  consistory,  an 
additional  clerical  department  The  Thirty  Years9  War,  from  whose 
devastating  consequences  the  Brandenburgian  countries  suffered  particu- 
larly, prevented  for  a  long  time  any  further  progress  in  School  adminis- 
tration. As  a  proof  of  this,  we  have  the  decree  of  Elector  Frederick 
William  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Protestant  Church,  in  1662,  which 
contains  also  the  beginning  of  a  School  regulation,  namely,  "that 
churches  and  communities  should  unite  their  efforts  in  organizing  here 
and  there,  in  villages,  towns  and  cities,  well-administered  schools."  The 
Lutheran  Church  regulations  for  the  Duchy  of  Cleves  and  the  earldom 
of  Mark,  in  1687,  recommend  the  same,  although  with  more  detailed 
specifications. 
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The  union  of  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  with  the  Brandenburgian  prov- 
inces, the  erection  of  Prussia  into  a  kingdom  under  Frederic  III.,  ren- 
dered centralization  in  the  administration  possible,  and  thus  in  fact  devel- 
oped the  general  legislation  of  the  Prussian  State  since  the  eighteenth 
century.  Entering  deeper  into  the  question,  and  aiming  at  a  still  greater 
centralization  of  instruction,  was  the  royal  decree  of  Frederick  William 
I.,  October  24,  1713,  concerning  the  Prussian  evangelical,  inspectivc, 
presbyterial,  parochial  regulations  for  gymnasiums  and  schools.  It  gives 
the  supervision  of  all  the  schools  to  the  Church :  "the  gymnasiums  and 
Latin  schools  of  Berlin,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  Halle,  to  continue  in 
their  present  organization  and  typis  lectionum,  and  those  of  the  other 
cities  and  provinces  to  be  modeled  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  former, 
so  that  some  uniformity  might  be  obtained.1'  The  decidedly  Protestant 
character  of  this  regulation  shows  itself  in  the  importance  it  gives  to  the 
Heidelberg  catechism :  "  No  other  catechism  for  the  young  to  be 
allowed  in  schools  or  churches."  The  exclusive  use  of  this  catechism 
was  again  prescribed  in  1716.  Important  for  higher  instruction  was  the 
revised  regulation  of  September  30,  1718,  both  for  students  in  schools 
and  universities,  as  also  for  the  Canditorum  ministerei,  in  which  the  moral 
and  scientific  requirements  of  those  devoting  themselves  to  university 
studies,  namely,  the  theologians,  are  strongly  set  forth  and  enforced. 

In  December  22d,  1722,  Frederic  William  I.  issued  instructions  for  the 
general  treasury,  war  and  domain  departments,  which  contained  also  an 
article  relative  to  church  and  school  affairs  :-u  In  all  places,"  says  the 
article,  "where  the  jus  patronatus  belongs  to  us,  the  churches  and 
schools  shall  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  the  administration  shall  direct 
the  authorities  of  the  provinces  to  see  to  this  matter."  The  mere 
aesthetic  development  of  the  mind  found  no  sympathy  with  this  king : 4 
he  cared  chiefly  for  the  wants  of  the  common  people.  The  administra- 
tion of  this  department  was  given  to  Printzen,  president  of  the  German 
and  French  members  of  the  consistory,  director  of  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  protector  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  principal  trustee  of  all  the 
royal  universities,  etc.,  who  held  it  from  1722  to  1725.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Baron  of  In-and-Knypbausen,  to  whom,  in  consequence 
of  an  accumulation  of  work  in  the  consistorial  affairs,  (1730)  was  asso- 
ciated as  vice-president,  Von  Reichenbach.  In  the  four  provincial 
department^,  the  church  and  school  affairs  were  administered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  consistory  and  the  legislature. 

It  is  natural  that  under  a  monarch  like  Frederick  II.,  the  school  admin- 
istration should  be  more  intelligently  conceived  than  under  his  prede- 
cessor, so  far  his  inferior  in  real  culture.  As  soon  as  the  storms  of  war 
were  over,  he  issued  a  decree,  (1750,)  for  the  Lutheran  high  consistory 
of  Berlin,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  supervision  of  the  consistories  of 
the  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Schleswig.  Its  first  presi- 
dent was  the  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  department,  the  privy  State  and 
law  minister,  Baron  of  Danckelmann  •   in  1764,  the  church  and  school 
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affairs  of  the  Protestants  were  intrusted  to  a  special  chief.  But  it  was 
only  after  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  that  the  great  king  could 
give  his  special  attention  and  care  to  what  he  considered  the  hobby  of 
his  old  age,  schools  and  public  instruction.  For  the  carrying  out  of  his 
views  of  education  and  mental  culture,  he  chose  Baron  von  Zedlitz- Leipe, 
who,  as  minister  of  the  State  and  Law  department,  was  made  ex- officio 
chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  department  for  the  Protestant  church  and 
school  affairs,  (January  18,  1771.)  The  king's  letter  of  1769  svr  V  idu- 
cation,  (CEuvres  ix.,  p.  113,)  contains  the  principles  by  which  public 
instruction  was  to  be  guided,  and  has  been  guided  since.  He  regretted 
that  in  the  gymnasiums  the  pupils  were  not  accustomed  to  think  for 
themselves  and  did  not  begin  early  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  In 
the  public  offices,  birth  had  no  advantage  over  merit  u  I  am  persuaded," 
he  says,  "  that  man  can  be  made  what  you  wish  him  to  be.  All  that 
enlightens  the  mind,  all  that  widens  the  circle  of  knowledge,  elevates  the 
soul,  and  never  lowers  it"  The  exercise  of  one's  judgment,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  understanding,  thinking  for  one's  self,  were  considered  the 
soul  of  instruction,  and  Zedlitz  was  the  man  to  make  these  principles  the 
fundamental  springs  of  his  activity,  in  opposition  to  the  blind  memorizing 
of  matters  never  understood,  to  the  reciting  of  mere  words,  and  to  the 
mental  inactivity  of  both  pupils  and  teachers.  He  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  his  purposes,  to  find  the  right  sort  of  men  in  Meierotto,  Niemeyer, 
Gedike ;  he  called  the  philologist  Fr.  Aug.  Wolf  to  Halle,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Prussian  high-school  system  is  still  linked  with  the  activity 
of  these  men.  It  was  at  the  time  when  Zedlitz  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Educational  administration,  that  that  great  movement  of  the  Pedagogy 
took  place^a  revolution  which  originated  with  Basedow,  who  harmonized 
thoroughly  with  the  fundamental  ideas  underlying  Zedlitz's  views.  It  was 
also  to  carry  these  out  that  Trapp  was  called  from  his  Philanthropinum 
in  Dessau,  to  take  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Pedagogics  at  Halle.  But 
Zedlitz  recognized  soon  the  emptiness  of  this  scheme  of  mere  pedagogics, 
and  in  announcing  to  the  king  (1782)  the  return  of  Trapp  to  Holstein, 
declared  the  vacant  chair  to  be  "  no  very  great  loss." 

Considering  the  self-dependent  development  of  the  school-system,  Zed- 
litz conceived  the  plan  of  organizing  a  supreme  school-board,  independent 
of  the  superior  councils,  which,  beside  the  consistory,  should  have  the 
supervision  of  the  whole  school  administration  in  all  the  royal  domains. 
This  plan  was  carried  out  by  Frederick  William  II.  in  1787.  The  board 
was  to  depend  immediately  on  the  king,  and  have  charge  of  all  the  affairs 
which  had  till  then  been  conducted  by  the  chief  trustees  of  the  universi- 
ties. It  became  the  duty  of  all  State  collegiums,  magistrates  and  public 
officers,  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  chief  school-board  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  _  At  the  head  of  this  new  board  stood  Yon  Zedlitz,  and  Woll- 
ner,  presidents  of  the  privy  council  of  the  department  of  finances ;  and  as 
members,  the  chaplain  of  the  University  of  Halle,  Von  Hofmann,  the 
consistorial  counselor,  Professor  Steinbart,  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and 
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the  gymnasium  directors,  Gedike  and  Meierotto,  of  Berlin,  who  were  also 
commissioned  to  make  the  inspection  visits  through  the  provinces.  The 
most  important  decree  of  this  council,  and  the  most  fruitful  in  results, 
was  the  plan  of  instruction  conceived  by  Gedike,  under  the  cooperation 
of  Meierotto,  given  December  23,  1788,  and  stating  among  other  regula- 
tions that  the  final  university  examination  of  the  school  was  to  take  place 
before  the  dismissal  of  the  scholars. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this,  however,  a  counter-movement  had  taken 
place  in  school  and  church  affairs,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  minister 
Zedlitz,,  and  the  subsequent  election  of  the  privy  counselor,  Wollner,  to 
the  actual  privy  State  and  Law  ministry,  and  as  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical 
department,  (July  3, 1788,)  which  election  found  forthwith  an  expression 
in  the  religious  edict  of  July  9,  1788.  This  edict  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  so-called  "  rage  of  improvement,  by  which  the  respect  for  the  Bible, 
as  the  revealed  word  of  God,  was  calculated  to  grow  weak,  which  falsified, 
distorted,  and  even  rejected  the  divine  records,  concerning  the  welfare  of 
the  human  race.  A  general  rule  of  conduct  was  necessarily  maintained, 
by  which  the  masses  could  be  led  faithfully  and  honestly  by  their  teach- 
ers in  matters  of  faith,  and  this  line  of  conduct  had  thus  far  been  the 
Christian  religion,  as  set  forth  by  its  three  principal  confessions."  The 
edict  of  December  19,  1788,  brought  back  into  full  force  the  censure  on 
philosophical  and  theological  writings,  which  in  the  last  years  of  Frederic 
had  lain  dead,  and  men  of  a  rationalistic  cast  of  mind  like  Gedike  lost 
their  influence. 

Niemeyer  was  threatened  with  suspension,  and  a  circular  addressed  to 
all  the  inspectors  of  Kurmark  stated,  that  to  help  towards  the  increase 
of  neology,  all  newly-appointed  teachers  in  the  gymnasiums  and  city- 
schools  should  be  made  to  sign  a  reciprocal  agreement  printed  for  that 
purpose,  (1794.)  On  the  5th  of  February  of  the  same  year  was  published 
the  general  common  law  for  the  Prussian  States,  which,  in  part  ii.,  tit  12, 
declares  schools  and  universities  to  be  State  institutions,  and  sets  up  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  embracing  the  whole  plan  of  instruction,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal points  are  still  in  force. 

Frederic  William  III.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  November  16, 
1797,  sent  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  a  cabinet  order  to  the  various 
departments,  houses,  and  public  authorities,  cautioning  them  against  the 
many  unworthy  subjects  thai  had  found  means  to  get  into  office. 
Prompted  by  this  message,  Wollner  dispatched,  December  5,  1797,  a 
special  order  to  the  consistories,  to  remind  all  lower  councils  of  their 
duties,  and  urge  upon  them  a  renewed  vigilance  in  respect  to  the  pastors 
and  teachers  under  their  special  supervision,  that  these  may  not  only 
teach  religion  in  its  purity  and  according  to  the  prescription  of  the  reli- 
gious edict,  but  that  they  may  also  prove  efficient  and  industrious  in  the 
discharge  of  their  school  and  pastoral  offices.  Meanwhile,  the  counselor 
of  the  legation,  Menken,  who  opposed  the  policy  of  Wollner,  had  been 
appointed  privy  cabinet  counselor  to  the  king.    The  influence  of  this 
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gentleman  upon  the  king  determined  W&lner  to  issue,  January  18, 1796, 
a  circular  in  which  he  proposed  to  devise  better  means  to  advance  the 
spirit  of  true  religion  and  morality.  But  in  spite  of  the  readiness  he 
showed  to  destroy  his  own  work,  he  received  a  message  disapproving 
his  course,  wherein  the  leading  principle  of  government  which  actuated 
Frederic  William  III.  is  freely  set  forth:  "I  honor  religion  myself 
and  follow  gladly  its  blissful  precepts,  and  would  not  rule  over  a  people 
that  disregarded  it  But  I  know  also  that  it  must  come  from  the  heart, 
from  the  feelings,  from  inner  conviction ;  if  degraded  to  a  methodical 
restraint,  if  made  a  senseless  babble,  it  will  never  promote  virtue  and 
honesty.  Reason  and  philosophy  must  be  its  inseparable  companions; 
only  then  will  it  exist  of  itself,  and  be  able  to  maintain  itself  without  the 
authority  of  those  who  would  impose  their  dogmas  upon  future  times,  and 
prescribe  to  generations  to  come,  how  they  should  think  and  feel  at  all 
times  and  in  all  circumstances,  on  subjects  that  have  the  most  important 
influence  on  their  welfare."  In  spite  of  this  reprimand,  Wdllner  con- 
tinued in  his  own  way  of  administration,  and  received  in  the  early  part 
of  March  liis  dismissal,  as  did  the  counselors  of  the  chief  consistory  and 
the  members  of  the  chief  school-college  committee,  who  sympathized 
with  him.  There  remained  in  the  chief  consistory,  Andrew  Jacob 
Hecker,  who,  like  all  those  appointed  after  1800 — Zollner,  Nolte,  Nic- 
meyer,  Sack,  Ribbeck,  Hanstein — were  the  right  sort  of  men  to  carry  out 
the  cabinet  order  of  January  11,  1798.  Wollner's  place  was  filled  by 
Yon  Hassow,  who  was  elected  chief  of  the  Lutheran  and  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  the  school  department  in  general  The  church  affairs  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  connected  with  the  former,  but  the  school  affairs 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church  came  under  a  special  department,  of 
which  Thulemeyer  was  chie£  Both  ministers  were  designated  as  minis- 
ters of  State  of  the  Judicial  Department  The  chief  of  the  Lutheran 
party  was  also  president  of  the  chief  consistory  and  chief  school-board, 
of  the  directory  of  the  poor  in  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  of  the  privy  high 
court,  and  of  the  court  of  credit  system  of  the  rural  districts  of  East 
Prussia  and  Pomerania.  The  Lutheran  school  affairs  of  Silesia,  con- 
ducted by  the  chief  president  of  the  Breslan  bailiff  administration,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic,  ecclesiastical  and  school  affairs  in  Silesia,  South 
Prussia,  New  East  Prussia,  and  in  the  Frankish  Principalities,  that  come 
within  the  administration  of  the  province  ministers,  were  outside  his 
jurisdiction.  In  the  latter,  the  Erlangen  University  came  under  the  su« 
pervision  of  the  minister  Hardenberg.  This  dismemberment  did  not 
allow  of  constructing  and  pursuing  a  consistent  plan  for  a  satisfactory 
development  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  the  people :  the  Prus- 
sian nation  was  composed  of  too  many  elements. 

Soon  followed  a  period  of  the  severest  trial  and  of  the  most  spirited 
advancement  The  words  of  the  king,  (August  10, 1807 :)  "The  State 
most  regain  in  mental  force  what  it  has  lost  in  physical  force,"  became 
henceforth  the  guiding  star  of  the  Prussian  government    By  the  new 
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organization  of  the  State  councils,  in  1808,  the  chief  school-college  was 
dissolved,  and  the  administration  of  public  instruction  was  attached  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  under  the  name  of  "Third  Section,  for  Wor- 
ship and  Public  Instruction"  and  placed  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  a  privy  State  counselor  and  section  chief.  The  king  appointed  as 
minister  the  count  of  Dohna,  and  as  chief  of  the  third  section,  William 
von  Humboldt,  who  united  in  the  rarest  manner  all  the  qualities  of  a 
statesman  and  a  scholar,  and  who,  free  from  all  selfish  motives,  was  best 
calculated  to  fulfill  the  high  charge  intrusted  to  him,  viz.,  the  regeneration 
of  Prussia.  An  educational  system  was  the  regeneration  the  Prussian 
monarchy  aimed  at,  but  the  limited  financial  means  of  the  State  set  ob- 
stacles to  the  plans  the  great  Humboldt  had  conceived,  and  the  latter, 
discouraged  by  continual  pecuniary  impediments,  resigned,  June  28, 
1810,  the  position  he  had  entered  upon  December  17,  1808. 

Nicolovius  and  Suvern  had  been  elected  with  him  as  technical  counsel- 
ors, to  take  charge  of  the  section  of  instruction.  Nicolovius  had  previ- 
ously been  secular  consistorial  counselor,  and  member  of  the  East  Prus- 
sian consistories,  then  representative  counselor  in  the  university  affairs 
at  Konigsberg,  and  finally  member  of  the  department  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  and  those  concerning  the  schools  and  the  poor,  and  had  in  the 
latter  time  been  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  State.  His  fine  and  gentle  appearance,  the  close  intimacy  in  which 
he  had  stood  for  a  long  time  with  Goethe,  Jacobi,  and  other  superior  and 
congenial  minds,  his  firm  faith  in  the  progressive  and  magnificent  devel- 
opment of  our  time,  rendered  him  a  worthy  co-laborer  of  Humboldt  He 
remained  through  many  changes  in  the  clerical  ministry  until  May  22, 
1839.  Suvern  brought  into  his  new  position,  beside  his  vast  scientific 
acquirements,  a  great  experience  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  which  he 
had  obtained  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  two  directorships,  at 
Thorn  and  Elbing,  and  during  his  academical  career  at  Konigsberg.  He 
drafted  the  most  important  regulations  and  instructions,  which  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  higher  school-system  required ;  for  example,  the  subject 
of  the  examination  of  the  candidates  for  the  higher  school  office,  of  July 
12,  1810,  the  examination  of  abiturientes,  of  June  25, 1812,  and  an  essay 
on  general  instruction,  in  1816,  of  which  all  was  not  published,  but 
whose  leading  principles  dictated  the  regulations  of  the  administration. 
He  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  State's  ministry,  a  general  plan 
for  the  form  of  government  of  the  school  system  in  Prussia,  according  to 
the  cabinet  order  of  November  8,  1817,  in  which  it  was  said,  uthat  the 
success  of  all  that  the  State  aimed  at  by  its  constitution,  legislation  and 
administration,  depended  on  the  foundations  laid  in  the  minds  of  the 
young,"  but  the  diverging  and  conflicting  opinions,  on  the  time  and  mode 
of  putting  portions  of  the  plan  into  effect,  prevented  its  execution.  Sub* 
sequent  to  1818,  he  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  reports  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  to  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  co-directors 
in  the  department  of  instruction ;  he  died  October  2,  1829. 
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Humbold's  place,  at  the  head  of  the  third  section  of  public  worship, 
was  filled  by  the  privy  State  counselor  Von  Schuckmann ;  and  Nicolo- 
vius  was  appointed  director  for  the  specialities  of  the  same ;  even  when 
Schuckmann  was  elected  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  1814,  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  culture  and  instruction  remained  for  some  time  within 
his  jurisdiction.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1817,  a  cabinet  order  declared 
that  "  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  should  resign  the  office  of  culture  and 
public  instruction,  as  well  as  that  of  the  department  of  medicine,  con- 
nected with  it,"  inasmuch  as  "  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  educational  affairs  demand  a  special  minister/'  and  Baron  von 
Altenstein  was  selected  for  that  office. 

The  energetic  and  effectual  activity  which,  since  1814,  the  government 
displayed  in  the  transformation  and  reconstruction  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  gained  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  guide  in  Alten- 
stein, and  after  him  in  Dr.  Johannes  Schulze,  (1st  August,  1818,)  a  new 
life  giving  power,  that  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  whole  field  of  the 
sciences.  About  the  same  time,  Hegel  was  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Berlin,  where,  particularly  favored  by  the 
educational  system,  he  exercised  a  mighty  influence  upon  the  mental 
development  of  bis  cotemporaries,  opening  on  all  sides  new  avenues  to 
science,  and  working  out'  through  a  well-sustained  method  the  taming 
curb  that  was  to  lead  thought  to  the  recognition  of  truth. 

A  glowing  testimony  of  the  organizing,  regulating,  and  all-pervading 
spirit  of  the  administration,-  is  the  large  number  of  special  and  general 
amendments  that  appear  in  the  higher  school-system,  which,  during  the 
Altenstein  administration,  (from  1817  till  the  death  of  the  minister,  May 
14, 1840,)  amounted,  including  those  of  the  University  concerning  the 
last  examination,  June  4,  1834,  to  738,  all  of  which,  special  as  well  as 
general,  contain  much  that  is  awakening  and  fertilizing  to  the  mind,  and 
in  many  instances,  far  outreach  their  immediate  circle  of  action.  That 
regulation  formed  an  important  clause  in  the  reorganization  system  of 
the  higher  court.  It  was  the  result  of  years  of  experience,  and  of  the 
mature  consideration  of  circumstances.  There  would  necessarily  follow 
from  it  a  better  and  greater  unanimity  in  systems  of  instruction,  and  in  the 
classifications  of  the  various  gymnasiums.  In  subsequent  times,  and  till 
Altenstein's  death,  there  were  438  more  amendments  made,  among  which 
the  ministerial  regulation  of  Oct  24,  1887,  is  accounted  the  most  im- 
portant for  its  laying  down  the  fundamental  conditions  by  which  gymna- 
sial  instruction  was  to  be  governed.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  general 
Normal  School  system  was  devised  for  all  gymnasiums.  Its  principles 
were  adopted  and  followed  until  1856. 

The  political  changes,  whose  causes  and  reasons  are  sufficiently  known, 
made  in  1819  a  painful  break  in  the  promising  condition  of  the  higher 
school  instruction,  and  called  forth  the  circular  of  the  minister  of  Alten- 
stein, which,  addressed  to  the  various  presidents  of  educational  institu- 
tions, ran  as  follows,  in  its  introductory  pages:  " Recent  events,  and 
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especially  the  late  reports  in  the  85th  session  of  the  German  League, 
in  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  concerning  the  abuses  and  the  degeneracy 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  German  school  and  university  affairs, 
oblige  me  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  principals  of  schools  and  heads 
of  gymnasiums  and  universities,  to  give  particular  and  renewed  attention 
to  the  abuses  and  errors  which  have  been  found  in  the  school  adminis- 
tration, and  to  exert  all  their  power  to  oppose  their  influence,  and  pre* 
vent  their  further  development n  The  object  of  the  new  measures  was 
to  inspire  the  young  with  an  active  love  for  their  king  and  their  country, 
and  to  enforce  a  severe  discipline  which,  whilst  its  ruling  motive  was  to 
treat  the  young  with  mildness  and  kindness,  would  also  command  obe- 
dience, industry  and  good  morals,  and  make  the  strict  observance  of  the 
existing  laws  their  most  sacred  duty."  A  few  years  previous,  the  whole 
Prussian  nation,  and  particularly  the  higher  schools,  had  given  to  the 
world  a  glowing  testimony  of  their  love  of  king  and  country.  The  ex- 
traordinary events  of  that  time,  the  great  deeds,  in  which  partly  teachers 
and  pupils  participated,  or  which  they  encouraged  by  the  vivid  interest 
and  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  they  manifested,  could  not  help  exercising 
a  wonderful  influence,  and  kindling  a  noble  enthusiasm,  that  tended  nat- 
urally to  raise  the  intellect  and  sentiments  of  the  younger  generation,  and 
leave,  even  in  the  subsequent  years  of  peace,  a  lasting  impression  on  their 
minds.  We  can  not  deny  that  war  engendered  among  the  school-going 
population  a  certain  roughness,  sturdiness  and  stubbornness,  but  the 
noble  virtues  of  which  they  gave  such  ample  proofr,  and  which  filled 
their  cotemporaries  and  posterity  with  admiration,  should  have  protected 
them  from  suspicion,  and  from  the  severe  measures  that  originated  with 
the  above-mentioned  mandate.  One  of  its  most  painful  regulations  was 
that  which  put  the  higher  school  direction  under  the  supervision  of  the 
police,  by  limiting,  on  May  21, 1824,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  min* 
istry  of  Altenstein,  the  kind  and  benevolent  Nicolovius  to  his  clerical  de- 
partment, and  appointing  the  director  of  the  police  ministry,  Yon  Kamptz, 
in  connection  with  his  official  duties,  director  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment In  1825,  Von  Kamptz  was  released  from  his  duties  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  and  Police  administration,  and  appointed  director  of  the 
Law  department,  but  he  preserved  his  position  in  the  educational  depart- 
ment  until  February  9,  1832.  A  cabinet  order  of  the  4th  of  March  of* 
the  same  year,  reinvested  Nicolovius,  to  the  great  joy  of  Altenstein,  with 
the  direction  of  the  educational  department,  which  position  he  was  still 
filling  in  the  last  weeks  of  the  year  1880. 

Although  Von  Kamptz  had,  by  his  friendly  and  polite  manners,  con- 
siderably tempered  the  feeling  of  fear  and  humility  which  had  come  over 
the  educational  world  at  his  appointment  as  their  chief;  yet  nothing  could 
obliterate  the  painful  impression  which  the  mandate  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  and  of  the  Police,  addressed  to  the  various  administrations, 
made  on  the  school-people,  May  25,  1824,  and  which  commences  as  fol- 
lows:— "The  irrefutable  proofs  we  have  that  the  rules  and  measures 
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recommended  and  prescribed  till  now,  have  not  been  able  to  suppress 
the  injurious  and  erroneous  sentiments,  and  false  opinions  still  existing 
here  and  there  amidst  the  higher  and  lower  educational  establishment?, 
have  determined  his  Majesty  to  issue  still  more  positive  commands  on 
this  subject."  These  commands  concerned  particularly  the  universities; 
and  from  that  time  the  teacher  became  also  subject  to  the  strictest  watch- 
fulness of  the  government,  the  royal  administrations  being  particularly 
requested  to  see  that  the  younger  public  officers,  whether  in  the  service 
of  the  administration  proper,  or  in  that  of  any  other  public  office,  did  not 
carry  into  their  profession  the  injurious  principles  of  the  student  life  and 
its  associations.  During  the  following  years  there  appeared,  first,  the 
cabinet  order  of  August  16,  1826,  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  against 
faulty  service  and  moral  trespasses,  in  the  question  of  pensions ;  second, 
that  of  September  24,  1827,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  an  inquest,  in 
an  administrative  sense,  into  the  case  of  civil  officers  who  had  come  under 
judicial  examination,  but  had  not  been  dismissed  from  service ;  third, 
that  of  March  27,  1831,  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  two  preceding 
resolutions  to  teachers  of  high-schools  and  universities ;  fourth,  that  of 
June  20,  1888,  in  the  form  of  a  royal  circular  to  all  the  school-boards 
of  the  provinces,  concerning  the  political  opinions  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
wherein  the  various  administrations  were  again  admonished  to  have  an 
eye  upon  the  teachers  in  this  respect,  and  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
boards  and  their  several  members  to  report  to  the  ministry  all  traces  of 
antagonistic  feelings  and  opinions. 

The  real  consequences  of  such  measures,  called  forth,  in  other  coun- 
tries, by  ever  recurring  attempts  at  revolution,  were  not  by  any  means 
as  great  as  the  anxiety  that  had  dictated  them.  There  was  no  occasion 
to  apply  them,  and  the  administration  of  the  educational  bureau  was  too 
generous  to  spy  out  delinquencies  of  that  kind.  There  existed  also 
among  the  teachers  of  Prussian  high-schools,  the  good,  old  Prussian 
principle,  not  to  separate  the  love  of  country  from  the  obedience  due  to 
the  king,  and  the  men  who  had  actively  lived  through  the  troubles  and 
the  rise  of  Prussia,  or  had  grown  up  under  the  burden  of  its  misfortunes 
and  had  finally  shared  in  its  glory,  offered  to  the  educational  administra- 
tion, by  their  noble  self-sacrifice,  and  their  higher  ideal  of  the  profession 
of  teacher,  material  for  the  culture  of  the  people,  such  as  few  administra- 
tions had  yet  had  at  their  command. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  administration  was  that  de- 
creed by  the  royal  cabinet  order,  December  81,  1825,  by  which  the 
school  council  (collegium)  of  the  provinces  were  separated  from  the  con- 
sistories ;  the  first  were  clothed  with  their  own  independent  supervision 
over  the  higher  school-establishments ;  the  second  retained  the  right  and 
duty  to  take  part  in  the  inspection  of  religious  instruction.  The  higher 
private-schools  came  generally  under  the  control  of  the  government 
Amongst  the  most  important  measures  which  originated  principally  under 
the  influence  of  John  Schulze,  may  be  named  that  which  laid  aside  the 
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parallel  and  section  system,  and  introduced,  in  1820,  the  general  class 
system,  appointing  a  regular  professor  for  every  class.  Further  are  to  be 
mentioned  among  the  number  of  resolutions,  the  instruction  for  gymna- 
sium directors,  who,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Rhine  countries, 
(1839,)  belong  to  the  years  1823  to  1828;  the  ministerial  resolution  of 
September  24,  1826,  respecting  the  pedagogic  proof-year  of  the  candi- 
dates for  teaching,  the  regulation  of  April  20,  1881,  for  the  examination 
of  the  candidates  for  higher  teaching,  wherein  also  the  general  school 
affairs  are  duly  considered. 

The  harmony  in  which  the  regulations  and  promoting  measures  of  the 
school-administration  stood  with  the  all-pervading  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  had  made  it  their  duty  to  carry  them  out,  brought  the  school  affairs, 
under  the  Altenstein  administration,  to  such  a  flourishing  condition,  that 
their  renown* spread  not  only  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  reached  the 
furthermost  shores  of  the  oceans,  and  attracted  from  all  sides  zealous 
disciples  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  ambassadors  from  foreign 
governments,  who  came  to  examine  for  themselves  in  Prussia,  what  could 
and  should  be  done  for  schools.  The  best  testimony  of  this  is  Cousin's 
own  words,  in  his  Report  entitled,  "Etat  de  V instruction  secondairedans 
le  royaume  de  Prime  pendant  1831,"  (Paris,  1884,)  wherein,  for  a  com- 
plete organization  of  public  instruction,  he  states  the  four  following 
points:  1,  that  boys  and  girls  without  exception  should  attend  the  ele- 
mentary schools ;  2,  the  middle  class  of  the  city  population  to  have  its 
schools ;  \  a  sufficient  number  of  young  men  of  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  should  attend  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasiums  together ;  4,  a 
good  number  of  these,  according  to  their  industry  and  capacity,  should 
attend  the  higher  classes,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  university ;  adding, 
(t  Cet  ideal  est  d  pen  pres  realise  en  Prusse?  Friedrich  Thiersch  expressed 
himself  in  the  same  way  in  his  Report  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary 
schools  in  Bavaria,  on  "The  Present  Condition  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  Western  States  of  Germany:  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1838.)  "I 
found  myself  there,1'  he  says,  "(Coblenz,  September,  1834,)  in  a  land 
which,  for  an  observer  in  public  instruction,  is  of  much  importance,  and 
which,  by  its  institutions  of  learning,  its  spirit  of  order,  its  administra- 
tion, and  the  results  obtained,  had  attracted  the  attention,  yea  even  the 
admiration  of  foreign  countries." 

After  the  death  of  Altenstein,  King  Frederic  William  IV.  appointed 
Dr.  Eichborn  as  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affaire.  He  had  been  one  pf  the 
most  active  supporters  of  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  against  French 
supremacy.  In  1817  he  was  called  by  the  special  confidence  of  the  king, 
into  the  newly  organized  State  councils,  and  since  1831,  he  filled,  amidst 
general  appreciation  and  esteem,  the  position  of  director  in  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  His  continued  and  lively  intercourse  with  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  Berlin,  his  friendly  intimacy  with  Schleiermachcr 
and  many  other  men  of  distinction  in  science  and  theology,  his  whole 
past  life,  devoted  to  the  interest  of  Prussia  and  in  support  of  its  noble 
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efforts,  caused  his  appointment  to  be  hailed  on  all  sides  as  a  most  fortu- 
nate one.  And  yet,  through  the  very  power  of  circumstances,  was  he 
carried  away  into  such  an  opposition  to  all  the  ruling  efforts  of  the  time, 
that  perhaps  there  never  was  another  administration  whose  beginning  and 
end  gave  rise  to  such  differences  of  opinion.  The  attitude  which  Eich- 
horn  took  towards  the  Ilegelian  philosophy,  till  then  almost  exclusively 
in  favor,  and  which  he  considered  to  produce  nothing  but  dialectical 
sleights  of  hand,  and  as  tending  to  undermine  the  Christian  principle  of 
life,  his  faith  drawing  ever  closer  to  orthodoxy,  had  to  be  adjusted  in  the 
higher  school-administration  by  different  views  and  principles.  He  had 
certainly  only  undertaken  the  Ministry  when  he  saw  that  his  private 
conviction  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  opinion  of  the  king,  and  he 
was  persuaded  that  when  the  views  and  ideas  of  the  king  were  properly 
understood,  treated  as  a  unity,  and  carried  out,  there  would  be  more  cause 
than  ever  before  to  hope  for  the  regeneration  of  Prussia  and  Germany — 
a  regeneration  which  would  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  free-thinking 
and  reasonable  wishes,  and  to  all  just  demands. 

The  condition  of  public  instruction  was  a  cardinal  object  of  the  king's 
solicitude.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  gym- 
nasiums had  to  contend  with  much  that  was  unfavorable.  The  new 
impulse  given  to  industrial  pursuits  cast  a  certain  reproach  upon  gymna- 
sial  studies,  and  made  them  appear  superfluous ;  and  seemed  to  require 
another  species  of  high-schools,  in  which  the  realistic  and  practical 
should  be  recognized  and  provided  for.  The  teacher  could  see  in  the 
younger  generation  a  kind  of  pantheistical  turn  of  mind  which  appeared 
unfavorable  to  Christianity.  An  ever  greater  disproportion  in  the  out- 
ward circumstances  of  the  teacher,  with  the  increasing  wealth  that 
seemed  to  reach  every  one  but  him,  became  sensibly  apparent ;  finally 
the  unusual  zeal  with  which  everywhere  higher  culture  was  encouraged, 
had  formed  for  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the  profession  of  teaching  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  than  could  be  well  employed,  and  these 
had  not  yet  found,  after  going  through  college,  their  adequate  circle  of 
activity  in  other  spheres  of  life.  Many  of  those  also  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  so-called  practical  schools,  had  not  yet  learned  to  apply  their 
acquired  knowledge  to  their  several  trades,  and  to  raise  them  in  value. 
Eichhorn  wished  to  remedy  all  these  evils,  and  to  satisfy  all  just  demands. 
He  aimed  to  give  to  the  higher  school-administration  such  an  organization 
as  would. enable  its  members  to  take  a  more  life-inspiring  view  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  schools,  and  a  more  active  cooperation  in  their 
welfare.  He  was  resolved  to  organize,  under  the  name  of  supreme  school- 
council,  a  higher,  technical  school-committee  or  section,  which,  for  the 
administration  of  the  inner  life  of  the  public  establishments  of  learning, 
should  enter  into  all  the  questions  touching  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher,  the  object,  methods,  and  necessary  means  of  teaching,  and  pro- 
vide for  this  work  a  sufficient  number  of  theoretical  and  practical  men 
already  eminent  in  the  profession.    The  events  of  March  18,  1848,  de- 
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prived  him  of  his  position  and  frustrated  the  realization  of  his  plans.* 
The  only  lasting  change  that  was  made  during  his  administration,  was 
the  re-introduction  of  gymnastics,  by  a  cabinet  order,  June  6, 1842;  and 
according  to  the  king's  own  wish,  this  branch  of  instruction  was  made  an 
integral  part  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

A  few  weeks  after  Eichhonv  Dr.  Eilcr  also  left  the  ministry,  (Dec.  30, 
1846.)  He  had  been  previously  gymnasium  director  at  Kreuznach,  then 
school-counselor  at  Coblenz,  and  since  December  1,  1840,  co-laborer  in 
the  Ministry,  where,  October  80,  1848,  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
council-chamber.  He  enjoyed  the  particular  confidence  of  his  minister, 
and  cooperated  in  the  department  of  education  for  the  high-schools,  when 
it  came  to  a  question  of  morals,  or  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  directors  and 
teachers. 

As  Eichhorn  could  not  expect  of  his  counselors  to  be  active,  where  he 
himself  could  not  act  according  to  his  inner  conviction,  he  had  instrustcd 
the  conduct  of  the  evangelical  gymnasium  affairs  to  Kortum,  privy  coun- 
selor of  the  supreme  court,  who  till  then  had  had  charge  of  the  public 
instruction.  Having  previously  been  director  of  a  gymnasium  and 
schoolmaster  of  Dusseldorf,  the  latter  was  perfectly  competent  to  under- 
take the  gymnasium  affairs.  Prudent  and  considerate,  he  avoided  making 
any  unnecessary  changes.  John  Schulze  retained  his  position  as  reporter 
of  universities,  in  which,  after  fifty  years  of  service,  he  died,  privy  su- 
preme counselor,  regretted  by  all  who  had  appreciated  his  high  merits 
and  the  eminent  services  he  had  rendered  to  public  education.  Amidst 
the  confusion  and  conflicting  opinions  of  1848  and  the  years  following, 
when  Count  of  Schwerin  till  June  25,  Rodbertus  till  July  8,  and 
Von  Ladenberg  as  commissioner  till  December  19,  1850,  conducted  the 
ministerial  affairs,  Kortum  acted  as  mediator  in  the  administration,  and 
endeavored  to  soothe  and  harmonize  if  possible  the  antagonistic  elements 
of  that  time.  After  a  repeated  and  violent  call  for  a  closer  connection 
between  the  higher  private  schools  and  the  so-called  real  schools,  he  in- 
clined towards  the  idea  of  fusing  into  one  the  three  lower  classes  of  the 
two  institutions,  but  the  transactions  of  the  country  school-conference,  of 
which  he  was  president  from  April  16  till  May  11,  1849,  and  still  more 
the  discussion  on  the  education  laws  in  the  ministry  itself,  brought 
him  back  to  the  opinion  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  gym- 
nasiums and  real  schools  were  based,  should  be  considered  as  an  inde- 
pendent one.  He  retired  from  public  life,  June  7, 1852.  His  place  was 
filled  by  Dr.  L.  Wiese,  then  professor  in  the  Joachim  gymnasium,  previ- 
ously privy  state  counselor  and  inspector  of  the  higher  academies. 

From  1850  to  November  8, 1858,  the  ministerial  affairs  were  conducted 
by  Von  Raumer.  The  latter  found  no  occasion  to  make  any  radical 
changes  in  the  high-school  administration,  and  made  it  his  chief  duty  to 
direct  well  and  improve  what  had  already  been  done.    In  this,  however, 

*  8ee  Bickhorn  Miniitrv,  by  a  Colleague.  Berlin:  1849.  Mjf  Pilgrimage  tkrovgk  Life,  by 
Dr.  Gerd.  Eilen ;  vol  iv.    Leipzig :  1868. 
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he  found  various  opportunities  for  improvements ;  among  these  may  he 
named  the  changes  made  in  1856,  in  the  recitation  system  and  the  regu- 
lations for  the  examinations,  both  of  which  tended  towards  a  simplifica- 
tion and  greater  concentration  in  instruction.  He  made  it  his  chief 
object  to  see  personally  after  the  inner  and  outer  welfare  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  having  the  most  distant  ones  visited  by  departmental 
counselors  of  the  ministry,  and  attending  to  those  of  the  capital  himself 
The  better  to  train  young  teachers  for  the  profession,  it  was  thought 
worth  while  to  induce  distinguished  schoolmen  to  adopt  as  disciples 
young  philologists  and  mathematicians,  that  they  might  learn  the  art  of 
teaching.  Under  his  administration,  fourteen  gymnasiums  were  founded, 
and  the  position  of  the  gymnasium  teachers  improved  by  an  increase  of 
salary  of  IS  per  cent 

Von  Raumcr's  resignation  gave  the  conduct  of  ministerial  affairs  to 
Yon  Bethmann-Hollweg,  whose  independent  and  dignified  manners,  and 
political  talents,  as  well  as  his  high  intellectual  and  scientific  merits, 
raised  many  expectations  and  ardent  hopes.  But  his  short  administra- 
tion, which  lasted  only  till  March  10,  1862,  interrupted  as  it  was  by 
political  party  troubles,  allowed  him  only  to  carry  out  what  was  already 
begun.  It  proved,  however,  an  important  one  for  the  real  schools  and 
the  higher  private  schools,  which,  by  the  instruction  and  regulation  of 
October  6,  1859,  received  an  independent  organization.  As  reference  to 
his  administration,  he  published  in  1860  a  report,  under  the  name  "  Cen- 
tral Journal  of  all  Educational  affairs," 

He  was  succeeded  by  Von  Miihler,  who  till  then  had  occupied  the  po- 
sition of  president  of  the  supreme  church-council,  and  since  1840  had 
been  co-laborer  and  speaker  in  the  ministry.  His  career  was  marked  by 
a  great  activity  for  improvements,  by  various  foundations  of  higher  insti- 
tutions and  generous  endowments,  and  by  the  care  he  took  and  the  judg- 
ment he  showed  in  promoting  the  development  and  formation  of  the 
higher  instruction. 

The  affairs  of  the  Catholic  schools  were,  since  1 839,  conducted  in  the 
'  ministry  by  BrUggemann,  who  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
much  zeal  and  circumspection.  He  was  born,  March  31,  1796.  In  1823 
he  was  second  director  of  the  gymnasium  of  Dusseldorf,  and  stood  next 
to  Kortum,  at  the  same  time  consistory-counselor.  In  1881  he  was  made 
State  and  school-counselor  at  Coblenz,  and  in  1837  was  called  to  the 
ministry  of  Berlin,  and  sent  to  Rome  as  mediator  during  the  ecclesiastical 
disputes  of  that  time.  In  1839  he  became  co-laborer  in  the  ministry ;  in  - 
1841,  privy  State  counselor ;  in  1861,  privy  supreme  State  counselor. 
He  died  March  31, 1866,  shortly  after  having  tendered  the  resignation  of 
his  office,  which  he  had  held  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  prov- 
ince school-counselor  of  Breslau,  Dr.  Stieve,  succeeded  him  as  privy  State 
counselor. 

B.    SnTGLB  PBOVTNCIS. 

During  the  gradual  development  of  a  central  administration  in  the 
Prussian  States,  it  was  a  necessary  condition  of  things,  that  the  various 
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peculiarities  of  the  single  territories  in  their  school-administration  should 
be  retained.  The  General  Directory  instituted  by  Frederic  William  I. 
embraced  four  Departments,  as  follows: — 1,  Prussia,  Poraerania,  New- 
mark;  2,  Minden,  Ravensberg,  Tecklenburg,  Linzen;  3,  Earmark, 
Magdeburg,  Halberstadt ;  4,  Geldern,  Cleves,  Mors,  NeufchateL  After 
1750,  the  supervision  of  public  instruction  in  the  whole  kingdom  was 
conducted  by  the  consistories  of  the  provinces,  together  with  distin- 
guished doctors  and  professors  of  theology,  the  whole  under  the  general 
inspection  of  the  higher  consistories  of  Berlin.  Silesia  had  its  own  high 
consistories  at  Breslau,  Brieg,  and  Glogau. 

When,  in  1808,  the  supreme  administration  of  matters  of  instruction 
was  given  over  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  councils  of  the 
provinces  received  the  name  of  governments ;  in  each  of  these  a  Deputa- 
tion for  Public  Worship  and  Instruction  was  established  as  a  special 
council,  to  be  under  the  immediate  dependence  of  the  section  of  the 
department  belonging  to  the  place.  The  regulation  of  October  27,  1810, 
ordered  besides,  three  scientific  deputations  for  public  instruction  in 
Berlin,  Kdnigsberg,  and  Breslau.  Their  office  consisted  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  candidates  for  the  higher  school  profession,  in  plans  of  teach- 
ing, methods,  and  text-books,  as  well  as  all  that  related  to  the  final 
examinations  at  the  gymnasiums,  (maturity  examination,  Abilurienten 
Prufungen.)  They  were  further  to  give  their  opinion  on  all  that  concerned 
the  practical  management  of  schools,  and  to  maintain  in  use  those  prin- 
ciples of  science  from  which  the  single  maxims  of  administration  are 
derived.  They  were  also  at  liberty  to  send  to  the  higher  council  any 
propositions  or  requests  on  the  subject  of  education.  The  deputation  in 
Berlin,  to  which,  beside  Nicolovius  and  Stivern,  also  Ancillon,  Schleier* 
macber  and  Fr.  A.  Wolf  belonged,  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  supreme 
school-board  (OberBchuheollegium%)  which  had  been  abolished  in  1808. 

After  the  new  division  of  the  State,  which  comprised  at  first  ten,  then 
eight  provinces^  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  public  instruction  was 
given  to  the  chief  president  (Oberpresident,)  of  the  several  provinces.  He 
presided  over  the  consistory  instituted  in  the  principal  city  of  the  prov- 
ince. By  the  regulation  of  October  28,  181?,  the  consistories  were  to 
take  charge  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  church  and  school,  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  their  external  affairs,  especially  of  the  administration  of  the 
church  and  school  property.  The  scientific  deputations  were  replaced 
by  the  literary  commissions  for  examination.  The  consistories  had  also 
the  right  of  inspection  over  the  affairs  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  and 
education,  but  the  Catholic  bishops  retained  their  legal  control  over 
their  form  of  government  and  religious  instruction,  and  had  the  nomina- 
tion of  their  special  religious  teachers.  For  the  affairs  of  secondary 
schools  of  the  province  school-collegiums,  (Provincial  tchul-colUgienJ 
were  instituted,  in  1826,  separated  from  the  consistorium  entirely  in  1845, 
and  the  separation  of  funds  followed  in  1848.  The  whole  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  property  of  the  institutions  belonging  to  the  school-coUe- 
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giums  passed  with  few  exceptions  over  to  these.  The  seats  of  school- 
collegiums  are  established  in  Konigsberg,  Posen,  Breslau,  Stettin, 
Magdeburg,  Munster,  Coblenz,  Berlin. 

The  instructions  of  May  14, 1820,  imposed  on  the  general  superintend- 
ents the  duty  of  directing  their  special  attention  towards  the  religious 
and  clerical  tendency  of  the  higher  academics  and  private  schools ;  they 
could  be  represented  in  their  school-inspection  by  members  of  the  royal 
consistories  and  by  consistorial  representative  school-counselors  of  the 
royal  governments.  For  the  appointment  of  religious  teachers,  a  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  church  and  school-councils  is  necessary.  Religious 
instruction  can  only  be  intrusted  to  those  teachers  or  clergymen,  against 
whom  the  respective  church-councils  make  no  objection.  New  religious 
text-books  can  only  be  introduced  with  the  approbation  of  the  church- 
councils.  Where  there  is  a  board  of  trustees,  it  is  the  custom  to  appoint 
the  first  clergymen  of  the  place  as  one  of  them. 

I.  Prussia.  It  was  among  the  great  masters  of  the  religious  orders  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  through  Winrich  von  Kniprode  (1851- 
1384,)  that  the  first  efforts  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  schools. 
14  It  is  absolutely  necessary,"  said  he,  "  that,  not  only  a  few,  but  many 
schools  be  established  in  Prussia."  Notwithstanding  this  earnest  advice, 
however,  it  was  only  after  Albert  of  Brandenburg  (1510-1568)  that  Latin 
schools  were  established,  and  that,  in  the  principal  cities  only.  These, 
however,  increased  and  improved  considerably  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Reformation.  After  the  conquest  of  Western  Prussia  in  1772,  the 
valid  school-laws  of  Eastern  Prussia  were  established  in  the  new  countries 
also,  and  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  partly  organized  into  royal  Catholic 
gymnasiums.  At  the  second  division  of  Poland,  in  1798,  by  which, 
under  the  name  of  South  Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  Posen,  the  cities 
of  Danzig  and  Thorn  with  their  old  schools  were  incorporated,  the  ratifi- 
cation patent  recommended,  concerning  the  institution  of  religious  and 
civil  judicature  in  the  new  province,  that,  to  secure  peace  and  happiness 
for  the  annexed  country,  it  was  necessary  to  give  special  care  and  atten- 
tion to  education,  and  called  upon  the  churches  and  schools  to  further 
this  object  That  portion  of  Poland  which  became  Prussia's  share  in  the 
third  division,  in  1795,  was  lost  again  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (1807,)  and 
finally  annexed  to  Russia  in  1815.  Many  and  various  obstacles  still  pre* 
vent  the  successful  development  of  the  higher  schools  in  this  province. 
The  scholars,  particularly  in  the  smaller  towns,  belong  mostly  to  the  lower 
ranks — enter  the  higher  schools  only  when  already  advanced  in  years, 
and  suffer  especially  from  the  pressure  of  domestic  circumstances. 

II.  Posen.  That  portion  of  South  Prussia  which,  falling  back  to  the 
kingdom,  was  constituted  into  a  separate  province,  under  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  received  no  special  laws  for  its  school-adminis* 
tration,  but  became  subject  to  the  general  rules.  It  contained  in  1815 
only  two  higher  academies :  the  gymnasium  (Symultan-gymnasium)  for 
both  confessions  at  Posen,  and  the  school  at  Lissa.    Since  then,  the  royal 
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government,  and  following  the  latter's  example,  the  cities  also,  have  made 
it  an  object  to  promote  higher  education,  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
nine  gymnasiums,  one  progymnasium,  five  independent  real-schools  of 
the  first  class,  among  which  are  four  gymnasiums,  one  royal  real-school, 
four  gymnasiums,  three  real-schools,  a  municipal  progymnasium,  one 
real-school  of  mixed  patronage;  as  Catholic  institutions,  two  gymna- 
siums, three  simultaneous  gymnasiums,  a  progynasium,  and  two  real- 
schools. 

The  gymnasium  at  Trzemeszno  was  abolished  for  political  reasons  in 
1863.  Particular  arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  this  province  on 
account  of  the  mixed  character  of  its  population.  The  clerical  supervision 
council  for  the  evangelical  institutions  and  the  evangelical  religious  in- 
struction, is  the  royal  consistory  and  the  general  superintendent  at  Posen, 
and  for  the  Roman  Catholic  department,  the  archbishop  of  Gnescn  and 
Posen.  The  great  number  of  Jewish  pupils  necessitated  municipal  pat- 
ronage for  Jewish  religious  instruction.  In  regard  to  the  German  and 
Polish  languages,  the  instructions  of  May  24,  1842,  provided,  without 
however  establishing  by  it  an  invariable  regulation,  that  in  the  Maricn- 
gymnasium  at  Posen  and  the  lately  abolished  one  at  Trzemeszno,  as  well 
as  in  those  established  in  the  Southern  portion,  such  teachers  should  if 
possible  be  appointed  for  the  four  lower  classes,  as  were  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  both  languages,  so  that  every  pupil  could  receive  religious 
instruction  in  his  mother  tongue.  In  all  other  branches  of  education,  the 
teacher  was  to  impart  instruction  in  the  Polish  tongue,  using  the  German 
somewhat,  but  taking  special  care  that  the  pupils  receive  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  subject  in  hand.  The  pupils  obtained  thus  before  leav- 
ing the  third  class  (Tcrtia)  an  easy  and  correct  understanding  of  the 
German  language.  In  the  second  class  (Secunda)  the  German  became 
the  principal  medium  of  instruction,  together  with  the  study  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  authors,  alternately  translated  either  into  Polish  or  German, 
according  to  the  special  capacity  of  the  teacher  in  either  language.  For 
the  Polish  tongue  and  literature  the  Polish  was  to  be  exclusively  used, 
also  for  mathematics,  physiology,  and  the  study  of  French.  The  same 
course  was  to  be  pursued  in  the  higher  classes.  At  present,  the  German 
is,  commencing  in  Tertia,  the  principal  medium  for  instruction,  embrac- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  whole  course.  The  religious  instruction  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  is  given  in  Polish.  The  German  pupils  of  this  persua- 
sion must  necessarily  suffer  in  this  case,  as  the  teacher  can  give  them, 
after  recitation,  but  a  short  and  rapid  review  of  the  subject  treated. 

It  has  been  impossible  as  yet  to  fuse  and  unify  the  various  elements  of 
the  Prussian  population,  as  the  Poles,  especially  in  their  higher  strata, 
preserve  an  inflexible  nationality.  The  Polish  youth  of  the  higher  schools 
took  so  lively  a  part  in  all  political  movements  of  their  nation,  that  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Prussian  government  to  use  strong  repressive 
measures.  Many  students,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion in  1830  and  1831,  were,  at  their  return,  in  spite  of  the  general  decree 
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of  amnesty,  shut  out  from  the  public  institutions  of  learning,  "in  order 
to  prevent  the  propagation  of  injurious  opinions  amongst  a  class  of  youth 
easily  impressed  either  by  good  or  bad  principles.*'  All  subsequent  po- 
litical troubles  that  arose  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom, 
carried  off  with  them  a  great  number  of  young  students.  A  similar 
moTcment  also  occasioned,  in  1662,  the  closing  of  the  gymnasium  at 
TrzemeHEQO. 

III.  Siletia.  The  province  of  Silesia,  since  1815,  has. been  composed 
of  the  Silesian  Grand  Duchies,  formerly  governed  by  the  Piast  princes, 
and  of  a  portion  of  the  original  Higher  Saxony.  Owing  to  the  sovereign 
jurisdiction  of  the  kings  of  Bohemia  over  the  Silesian  dukes,  many  rela- 
tions were  formed  between  the  church  and  the  school  which  in  some 
degree  are  still  valid.  After  the  erection  of  Breslau  into  a  bishopric, 
many  parochial  and  convent-schools  arose,  which  were  gradually  turned 
into  Latin  schools.  But  the  establishment  of  new  schools  received  very 
great  encouragement,  especially  in  Lower  Silesia,  by  the  spreading  of  the 
Reformation,  as  dukes,  knights  and  cities  rivaled  each  other  in  estab- 
lishing new  schools,  and  in  perfecting  and  improving  the  already  existing 
ones.  The  high-school  at  Goldberg,  destroyed  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
in  1621,  enjoyed  under  Valentin  Trotzcndorf,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  very  high  reputation.  Amongst  the  still  existing 
gymnasiums,  the  school  at  Bcuthcn  flourished  for  a  short  time ;  it  had 
been  extended  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  Baron 
Gcorg  von  Schonaich  at  Carolath,  into  a  pedagogium.  and  connected  with 
an  academic  gymnasium.  Amongst  its  students  was  Martin  Opitz.  But 
this  school  also  was  destroyed  by  the  first  storms  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  This  war  opened  the  province  to  the  Jesuits,  who,  before  its  close, 
had  established  colleges  in  all  important  towns,  and  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  education  until  their  institutions  passed  again  into  other 
hands.  The  intervention  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  the  conquests 
of  Frederic  the  Great,  soon  reinstated  the  Evangelical  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  liberties  which  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  had  secured  to  them.  After  the  abolition  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  in  1778,  Frederic  II.  converted  their  schools  into  royal  gym- 
nasiums, under  the  direction  of  their  former  Jesuits,  with  the  name  of 
priests  of  the  royal  school-institutes,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  Jesuits'  lands  were  appropriated  for  the  support  of  all  Catholic  gym- 
nasiums of  the  province.  The  reorganizing  of  the  plan  of  instruction 
was  intrusted  to  the  professor  of  mathematics,  Zeplichal.  According  to 
the  new  school-regulation  of  December  11,  1774,  the  University  of  Bros- 
Ian  was  to  retain  its  four  literary  classes — grammar,  aesthetics,  philosophy 
and  theology  ;  the  Catholic  gymnasiums  of  Glatz,  Neisze,  Oppeln,  Sagan, 
Liegnitz,  only  grammar  and  esthetics ;  those  of  Glogau  and  Schweidnitz, 
grammar  alone.  As  this  school-organization  did  not  prove  beneficial,  the 
preparation  of  a  new  plan  of  organization  for  Catholic  schools  was  given 
to  the  professor  of  the  Catholic  gymnasium  at  Glogau,  Sckeyde.    The 
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plan  which  the  latter  laid  oat,  and  which  from  the  character  of  the  time 
had  to  meet  if  possible  a  universal  purpose,  comprised,  along  with  tho 
already  very  detailed  prescriptions  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  system, 
a  great  variety  of  subjects ;  such  as  declamation  and  the  cultivation  of 
taste,  the  philosophy  of  experience  and  logic,  general  and  especially  an- 
thropological science,  esthetics,  mythology,  Roman  antiquities,  ancient 
geography,  universal  history,  experimental  physiology,  the  circle  of  tho 
sciences,  to  all  of  which  branches  about  an  hour  a  week  was  devoted. 
This  plan,  drawn  up  for  the  Catholic  gymnasiums,  was  published  August 
1,  1801.  As  the  royal  government  of  Breslau  had  instituted  (October 
27,  1810,)  a  clerical  school-deputation,  so  was  the  new  organization  of 
6ccondary-school  affairs  also  extended  over  the  Catholic  institutions,  and, 
by  the  reunion  of  the  university  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  with  the  Leo- 
poldina  at  Breslau,  August  8, 1811,  the  former  connection  of  the  Catholic 
gymnasiums  with  the  university  was  entirely  dissolved.  The  reduction 
of  those  higher  schools  that  could  easily  be  dispensed  with,  and  which, 
besides,  could  afford  but  a  bare  existence,  had,  in  a  measure,  already 
been  accomplished  by  the  cabinet  order  of  July  3,  1798 ;  such  were  thoso 
of  Jaucr,  Freistadt,  Bunglau,  Lowenberg,  and  those  founded  at  Rauden 
and  Griissau  by  the  Order  of  the  Cistcrcicnsen :  they  were  gradually 
closed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  took  charge,  from  that  time,  of 
some  of  the  new  high-schools ;  others  were  founded  or  renewed  by  cities, 
and  many  of  them,  especially  within  the  last  twenty  years,  received  con- 
siderable contributions  from  public  funds. 

Amongst  the  present  gymnasiums,  there  are  fifteen  of  them  Evangel- 
ical, and  eight  Roman  Catholic ;  the  progymnasium  is  Evangelical,  four 
Evangelical  real  schools,  two  united,  the  higher  private-school  Evan- 
gelical. The  clerical  supervision  of  the  Catholic  institutions  belongs 
to  the  prince-bishop  of  Breslau,  but  the  gymnasium  of  Leobschiitz,  by 
right  of  former  custom,  comes  under  that  of  the  ducal-archbishop  of 
Olmutz,  and  the  gymnasium  of  Glatz  under  that  of  the  ducal-archbishop 
of  Prague.  The  active  spirit  of  progress  which  distinguishes  the  SEe- 
sians  has  called  forth  considerable  appropriations  for  public  institutions, 
especially  for  scholars ;  for  utraquists,  for  example,  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, (scholars  who  speak  the  German  and  Polish  languages,)  there  are 
scholarships  of  the  State  and  ducal-bishoprics. 

IV.  Pomerania.  The  original  Slavonian  population,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Northeastern  little  province'  of  Kassuben,  became,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  completely  germanized.  In  1456,  Wratislaw 
IX.  founded  the  University  of  Greifswald,  as  a  scientific  centre  for  the 
duchy ;  but,  before  the  Reformation,  there  were  but  very  small  begin-  ' 
nings  of  schools.  The  Reformation  accomplished  by  Bugenhagen  and 
Knipstro,  and  zealously  favored  by  the  princes,  gave  rise  to  the  establish- 
.  ment  of  a  great  number  of  private  Latin  schools.  There  appeared,  espe- 
cially after  Bugenhagen's  church  and  school  regulations  (1535  and  1563,) 
under  princely  protection  or  through  the  princes'  means,  and  the  wealth 
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of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  a  number  of  gymnasiums  and  academies  for  the 
nobility ;  amongst  these,  the  academic  colleges  of  Stettin  and  Stargard 
held  for  a  long  time  the  first  rank.  When  in  1804  a  reorganization  for 
the  higher  schools  was  contemplated,  the  originally  Prussian  parts  of  the 
province  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  gymnasiums  of 
Stettin,  Coslin,  and  New  Stettin,  and  in  the.  four  real-schools  at  Stargard, 
Anclam,  Colberg  and  Stolpe,  and  in  fact  they  met  all  the  demands  until 
lately,  when  the  question  of  new  gymnasiums  and  a  change  in  the  ex- 
isting polytechnical  schools  came  up,  and  was  zealously  discussed,  espe- 
cially by  the  wealthier  communities  of  the  towns ;  so  that  the  province 
possesses  now  thirteen  gymnasiums,  one  progymnasium,  two  polytech- 
nical schools  of  the  first  class,  two  polytechnical  schools  connected  with 
gymnasiums,  the  one  of  the  first,  the  other  of  the  second  class;  one 
independent  grammar  school,  one  higher  grammar  school  connected  with 
a  gymnasium — all  Evangelical,  and  of  which  a  part  is  richly  endowed 
with  benefices  for  scholars  and  students.  As  a  peculiarity  of  the  new 
gymnasiums  at  Greiffenberg,  Treptow  on  the  Rhine,  Stolpe,  Colberg,  and 
Pyritz,  we  may  state  the  fact,  that  every  teacher  must  bind  himself  by 
written  agreement  "  to  teach  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  as 
contained  in  the  religious  works  of  the  Evangelical  community  of  the 
place,  and  expounded  in  the  Lutheran  catechism."  These  institutions, 
although  subject,  like  the  rest,  to  the  consistory  and  general  superintend- 
ence of  church  affairs,  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  others  who  consider 
themselves  as  belonging  to  the  united  Evangelical  Church  of  the  State. 

V.  Saxony.  This  province  consists,  1st,  of  the  original  Hohenzollern 
possessions,  the  Altmark :  2d,  of  the  provinces  annexed  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  in  1648,  the  Duchy  of  Halberstadt,  the  Duchy  of  Magdeburg 
and  the  Circle  of  Saal ;  3d,  of  the  lands  acquired  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  bishopric  of  Quedlinburg,  the  empire  towns  of  Muhlhausen  and 
Nordhausen,  the  electorate  composed  of  the  lands  belonging  'to  the  Ma- 
yence  circle,  Erfurt  and  Eichsfeld,  the  archbishoprics  of  Merseburg  and 
Naumburg-Zeitz,  and  the  Circles  of  Wittemberg  and  Thuringen,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  foundation  of  schools  extends 
here  as  far  back  as  the  Carlovingian  times  and  the  Saxon  emperors.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  these  early  schools  were  however  already  on  the 
wane,  and  needed  the  new  and  invigorating  life  of  the  Reformation.  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon,  as  well  as  the  Saxon  princes,  became  the  most 
zealous  protectors  of  the  schools,  and  the  Saxon  school  regulation  of  1523 
became  the  new  foundation  for  the  administration  of  schools.  From 
among  the  foundations  of  Duke  Moritz  of  Saxony,  the  State-school  of 
Pforta  was  made  over  to  Prussia  in  1816,  and  already  before  that  time, 
from  those  of  the  counts  and  nobles,  the  schools  of  Eisleben,  and  the 
convent-schools  of  Roszleben  and  DonndorfE  Among  the  Latin  schools 
that  were  closed  in  the  course  of  time,  the  pedagogium  at  Kloster  Berge 
before  Magdeburg  was  distinguished ;  it  flourished  particularly  under  the 
abbot  Steinmetz  (1732-62 ;)  but  it  was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the 
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Westphalian  government  in  1809,  and  its  buildings  destroyed  in  1614, 
during  the  French  siege.  Among  its  present  higher  institutions  for  learn- 
ing are  one  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  one  gymnasium  and  one  poly- 
technic school  as  simultaneous  institutions;  they  are  under  Roman 
Catholic  supervision,  the  bishop  of  Paderborn  being  inspector.  No  prov- 
ince possesses  as  many  alumni  connected  with  the  higher  institutions, 
and  as  many  beneficently  endowed  schools.  No  province  moreover  has 
as  many  schools  of  old  and  well  tried  reputation,  such  as  Schulpforta, 
and  above  all  the  Frankish  foundations  at  Halle. 

VI.  Westphalia.  The  oldest  possessions  of  Hohenzollern  date  from  the 
seventeenth  century,  whilst  the  counties  of  Mark  and  Ravensberg  fell  to 
Brandenburg  by  heir  loom,  (1014,)  and  the  secularized  foundation  of 
Minden,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  The  lands  conquered  by  the  peace 
of  Luneville  were  inostly  made  over  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but 
returned  to  Prussia  in  1815,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  Episcopal 
foundation  of  Munster,  the  Duchy  of  Westphalia,  (Arnsberg,)  the  Princi- 
pality of  Lugen,  eta 

For  the  establishment  of  schools  in  these  countries,  different  religious 
orders — especially  the  Franciscan  monks  and  later  the  Jesuits — had  been 
already  active  at  a  very  early  date ;  an  Evangelical  gymnasium  was 
founded  at  Hamm  in  1657,  by  the  prince-elector;  the  landowners  and 
cities  showed  themselves  also  very  active  after  the  Reformation,  in  the 
establishment  of  Evangelical  schools,  so  that  Prussia  gained  by  the  an- 
nexation of  this  province,  six  Evangelical  and  three  Catholic  gymnasiums. 
Besides,  several  convent-schools,  preparatory  to  the  university,  arc  now 
either  transformed  into  gymnasiums  or  progymnasiums,  or  have  entirely 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  higher  schools.  Among  the  thirty  of  this  kind 
existing  at  present,  there  are  eight  gymnasiums,  five  progymnasiums, 
one  Catholic  polytechnic  school  of  the  first  class,  the  others  Evangelical. 
The  diocesah  council  for  the  Catholic  schools  in  the  governmental  district 
of  Munster  are  the  bishop  of  Munster,  and  for  the  other  parts,  the  bishop 
of  Paderborn.  Most  institutions  have  benevolent  endowments  both  for 
pupils  and  students ;  for  the  Catholics  born  in  the  province  there  arc  in 
Cologne  and  Mayence  old  and  largely  endowed  foundations.  One  of  the 
peculiar  institutions  in  this  province  is  the  Evangelical  gymnasium, 
founded  at  Giitersloh,  during  the  stormy  period  of  1848.  In  the  fear  of 
the  State  becoming  atheistical,  and  that  the  existing  schools  under  its 
supervision  might  fall  off  from  the  established  Church,  the  plan  was  con- 
ceived to  create  new  gymnasiums,  independent  of  the  State,  and  of  a 
decided  Christian  evangelical  character.  This  plan  however  was  only 
carried  out  at  Giitersloh,  after  a  voluntary  contribution  of  20,000  florins 
had  been  collected.  The  institution  was  opened  as  a  u  higher  private 
academy,"  June  15, 1851.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  consist- 
ing of  twelve  persons,  most  of  whom  are  clergymen,  elected  among  them- 
selves by  mutual  consent  The  king,  Frederic  William  IV.,  was  so  inter- 
ested in  this  institution,  that  he  himself  laid,  March  26, 1852,  the  corner- 
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stone  of  the  new  school-building.  In  1854  the  institution  was  recognized 
as  a  gymnasium.  Its  first  closing  examination  (graduate)  (Abiturienten 
Prufung)  had  already  taken  place  at  Easter,  1868;  and  at  Christmas, 
1868,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  graduates  (Abiturienten)  were  exam- 
ined, which,  from  an  average  number  of  two  hundred  pupils,  is  the 
largest  number  of  graduates  any  institution  has  yet  had  to  show.  Half 
of  these  graduates  passed  over  to  the  study  of  theology. 

At  the  recovery  of  the  province,  the  consistorial  school-counselor, 
Frederic  Kohlrausch  (1818-1880,)  under  the  first  president,  Von  Vincke, 
took  the  most  active  part  in  the  direction  of  school  affairs,  and  by  his 
personal  influence  upon  the  directors  and  teachers,  as  well  as  by  his  ex- 
cellent measures  of  administration  and  the  seal  with  which  he  endeavored 
to  spread  a  freer  literary  culture  among  the  better  classes,  won  for  him- 
self a  lasting  reputation. 

VII.  Province  of  the  Ehine,  and  districts  of  Hohenzollern.  This  large 
province,  comprising  six  governmental  districts  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  cities,  with  over  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  belongs  (1815) 
to  the  former  possessions  of  Prussia:  the  duchy  of  Gleves  (1614,)  the 
ducal  county  of  Mors  (1702,)  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Gueldrc  (1718,) 
and  the  lands  conquered  by  the  peace  of  Vienna,  eighty  states  originally 
belonging  to  the  Empire;  the  largest  part  belonged  to  the  Palatinate, 
and  to  the  Electorate-ducal  archbishoprics,  Treves  and  Cologne,  secular- 
ized in  1808. 

The  foundation  of  schools  in  these  countries  extends  as  far  back  as 
Charlemagne ;  religious  orders  developed  them,  especially  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  whose  schools,  richly  endowed  and  with  wholly  gratuitous  in- 
struction, attracted  many  pupils,  even  after  the  Reformation,  which  had 
also  gained  much  ground  in  the  Rhine  countries.  Evangelical  schools 
arose  principally  as  institutions  of  cities  and  church  communities.  The 
French  occupation  (1794-1814,)  transforming  every  thing  regardless  of  all 
territorial  relations,  brought  about  also  a  complete  change  in  school 
affairs,  remodeling  these  according  to  French  principles,  which  required 
again  a  thorough  re  transformation  as  soon  as  the  foreign  sway  was  an- 
nulled. The  central  administration  of  the  allies  organized,  in.  1814,  the 
general  governments  of  Berg,  Middle-Rhine,  and  Low-Rhine,  which, 
united  in  1815,  came  under  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  Privy  State 
counselor  Sack,  who  till  then  had  been  general  governor  of  the  Low- 
Rhine,  and  as  early  as  March,  1814,  had  directed  his  particular  attention 
to  the  schools.  There  were  about  this  time  in  the  whole  province,  six 
high-schools,  which  might,  in  a  certain  degree,  be  considered  as  gymna- 
siums ;  in  all  the  general  governments  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Rhine, 
only  three  gymnasiums :  those  of  Cleves,  Mdrs  and  Kreuznach,  of  which 
the  two  first  died  entirely  out  under  the  French  dominion,  and  the  last 
was  already  in  its  death-struggle.  A  number  of  decrees,  it  is  true, 
drove  from  the  convent-schools  the  monkish  spirit,  but  put  in  its  stead 
French  Napoleonism,  which  made  every  thing  conform  to  military  power 
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end  to  the  universal  dominion  of  the  great  Empire.  The  majority  of 
teachers  slavishly  bent  the  knee  before  the  despotism  of  French  school- 
inspectors.  The  French  language  was  to  be  the  only  medium  of  instruc- 
tion ;  teachers  that  were  not  masters  of  it  were  dismissed.  To  study  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
French  University,  altogether  superfluous,  since  the  French  literature  pre- 
sented far  greater  models,  and  in  every  species  of  style.  Why  direct  the 
public  mind  upon  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  when  the  mind  of  the  French 
people  contained  and  united,  all  that  ever  any  nation  developed  in  great- 
ness, power  and  heroism,  and  when  the  hero  of  the  French  nation, 
obscured  the  glory  of  all  former  heroes  ?  A  third  of  the  time  was  de- 
voted to  French  grammar  and  reading,  another  third  to  Latin  rhetoric, 
and  the  last  third  to  all  sorts  of  curiosities,  with  no  other  aim  than  that 
of  amusement  As  accessories  served  the  so-called  SiUntien  (study- 
hours,)  a  sort  of  review  of  the  lessons,  under  the  eye  and  constant 
direction  of  the  teacher.  The  French  university  system  recognized  only 
two  sorts  of  high-schools :  1,  the  lyceums  of  the  State,  and  2,  the  col- 
leges and  secondary-schools  supported  by  the  communities.  The  colleges 
of  the  first  degree  resembled  the  lyceums  in  a  great  measure,  differing 
more  in  form  than  in  substance,  the  form  being  wholly  military. 

The  Lyceum  system  found  a  readier  acceptance  on  the  left  shore  of 
the  Rhine  than  on  the  right ;  the  Lyceum  of  Bonn  and  the  College  of 
Cologne  working  itself  zealously  up  into  a  lyceum,  gave  but  feeble  prom- 
ises. Amongst  the  colleges  of  the  second  degree,  there  were  a  few  pri- 
vate institutions  over  which  presided  a  principal,  with  a  faculty  of  his 
own  choice.  These  establishments  were  under  strict  control,  but  even 
those  were  not  organized  in  the  spirit  of  the  administration,  and  were 
left  without  sufficient  support ;  even  the  money  they  did  receive  was  of 
no  great  use  either  to  the  teachers  or  to  the  pupils. 

Those  colleges  that  refused  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  domi- 
neering spirit  of  the  foreign  power,  lost  generally  all  they  possessed. 
Their  endowments,  the  income  of  which  served  to  pay  the  teachers' 
salary,  was  confiscated  as  public  property,  and  such  as  in  some  special 
cases  was  left  them,  was  very  carelessly  managed.  From  the  confiscated 
lands,  a  miserable  pension  was  allowed  to  the  teachers,  and  gradually  all 
courage  and  enthusiasm  for  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  were  destroyed.  The  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  grew 
less  and  less ;  no  one  wished  to  engage  in  a  profession  that  presented 
neither  a  comfortable  nor  an  honorable  living.  What  thus  remained  of 
the  colleges  was  generally  confined  to  a  few  members  of  the  religious 
orders,  who  served  both  in  church  and  school,  and  enjoyed  benefices; 
men  that  had  no  other  object  in  school-teaching  than  to  fulfill  the  duty 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Church  or  the  rules  of  their  Order.  Among 
the  larger  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  in  which  a  few  lucrative 
chairs  were  left,  all  the  higher  and  better  positions  were  filled  by  French- 
men, cither  natives  or  that  had  become  French ;  the  middle  ranks  were 
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provided  by  some  of  the  former  teachers,  and  the  lower  by  young  rou- 
tinists  (routiniers)  who  had  never  enjoyed  a  high  literary  culture,  and 
who,  by  continuous  experimenting,  hoped  to  acquire  a  certain  practice 
of  teaching.  These  positions,  of  so-called  maitrcs  suppUnuntaires,  et 
<T etude,  served,  in  the  absence  of  regular  seminaries,  as  institutions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  future  teachers  of  the  higher  schools.  Among  the 
twenty  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  five  only  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  professors,  as  many  had  only  three  professors,  and  three  of 
them  but  one.  Of  the  92  Catholic  gymnasium  professors,  none  had  visited 
a  German  University  abroad  ;  most  had  received  their  education  in  relig- 
ious seminaries  or  in  the  decaying  University  of  Cologne ;  a.  third  of 
them  finally  had  stepped  right  from  the  school-room  into  the  professor's 
chair. 

In  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  the  collection  of  the  arrears  which  several  communities  had  to 
pay  to  their  schools,  according  to  budget  duty,  was  zealously  carried  on, 
and  a  number  of  schools  received  considerable  help  and  contributions 
from  the  treasury  of  the  State.  For  the  improvement  of  their  internal 
condition,  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Lower-Rhine,  Grass- 
hof,  afterwards  consistorial  school-counselor  (1841,)  issued  a  preliminary 
instruction  to  the  effect,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  harmonize,  if 
possible,  the  monachal  system  of  instruction  which,  strangely  mixed  as  it 
was  with  the  Parisian  University  maxims,  seemed  to  prevail  still  almost 
everywhere,  and  the  ruling  principles  of  the  gymnasiums  of  the  North  of 
Germany ;  combining,  as  it  were,  the  two.  For  that  purpose,  school  and 
academic  instruction  should  be  kept  apart;  the  Greek  language  and  his- 
tory should  resume  their  respective  places,  and  the  usurpating  foreign 
language  be  again  replaced  by  the  mother  tongue.  This  was  a  hard  task 
for  the  teachers ;  but  it  was  only  after  such  a  beginning  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  could  in  future  prepare  and  issue  with  any  effect, 
general  school  regulations.  The  new  spirit  of  reform  had  to  proceed 
from  single  enlightened  points,  and  the  city  of  Cologne,  before  all  other 
cities  of  the  four  Rhenish  departments,  was  best  calculated  for  such  an 
attempt  Its  antique  dignity,  its  importance  during  the  middle  ages,  its 
spiritual  sway  over  all  the  Catholic  countries  around,  and  its  literary, 
taste,  rendered  it  worthy  to  become  the  central  point  of  high  culture. 
This  state  of  feeling  was  specially  strengthened  by  two  important  fects, 
viz.,  its  relatively  larger  number  of  suitable  teachers,  and  the  ever  grow- 
ing desire  of  the  inhabitants  to  do  away  with  French  forms  in  its  col- 
leges. When  the  finances  so  badly  administered  by  the  existing  school- 
commission  were  at  last  regulated,  a  beginning  was  made  in  1815  to 
bring  about  the  organization  of  the  new  Gymnasium,  which  was  to  take 
the  place  of  both  the  colleges  of  the  first  and  second  degree.  The  appli- 
cants for  professorships  had  to  pass  a  severe  examination,  but  all  attempts 
to  fill  the  higher  chairs  with  capable  men  of  the  Catholic  persuasion 
remained  fruitless;  the  demands  made  upon  the  professors  had  como 
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considerably  down,  in  order  to  enable  the  authorities  to  fill  the  gaps. 
This  reform,  by  which  true  merit  recovered  its  due  rights,  called  hack 
among  the  better  teachers  their  enthusiasm  for  their  profession,  and  the 
unity  of  purpose  brought  back  again  the  unity  of  spirit,  which  had  be- 
come lost  among  the  teachers  of  the  former  institution.  The  schools  for 
teachers  of  the  Middle  Rhine  needed  the  same  reform,  but  none  of  them 
possessed  with  the  same  receptibility  for  improvement,  the  necessary 
means  to  bring  about  the  required  change ;  it  was  even  difficult  to  keep 
the  colleges  of  Bonn  and  Coblcntz  from  falling  below  their  former  condi- 
tion. 

As  little  as  could  be  done  in  the  latter  part  of  1815  for  the  teachers* 
schools,  by  way  of  donations  to  further  the  means  of  improvement ;  as 
little  as  the  administration  seemed  disposed  to  take  decided  steps  in  the 
matter,  helping  only  in  extraordinary  cases,  nevertheless,  and  just  at  that 
time  was  the  foundation  laid  for  the  internal  improvement  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  that  so  much  the  deeper,  as  the  sense  of  an  earnest  and 
thorough  study  of  the  classics  had  grown  more  vivid.  The  mathematics 
and  history  were  gradually  reinstated  into  their  former  rights;  the  study 
of  the  mother  tongue,  of  its  origin  and  progress,  drove  away  the  foreign 
language,  and  the  old  uniformity  and  superficial  mode  of  study  retired 
evermore  into  the  background.  Although  this  could  only  be  said  of  a 
few  enlightened  points,  and  although  in  the  smaller  colleges  and  amidst 
the  old  teachers  the  old  track  of  study  was  still  in  force,  yet  might  it  be 
considered  as  quite  a  gain,  that  such  enlightened  points,  however  few, 
existed  in  the  province. 

The  gymnasium  of  Treves  had  lately  been  brought  under  Prussian 
administration,  but  was  neither  sufficiently  endowed  to  defray  expenses, 
nor  possessed  a  sufficient  corps  of  teachers.  When  through  the  Peace 
of  Vienna,  Prussia  lost  Luttich,  Aix-la-Ohapelle  claimed  for  the  North- 
western part  of  its  school-governments  a  greater  attention  from  the  ad- 
ministration ;  the  gymnasium  of  that  place  was  the  only  one  from  which 
a  better  spirit  could  emanate,  and  influence  the  smaller  institutions  of  the 
same  kind.  The  new  gymnasium  of  Cologne,  which  by  the  accession  of 
Director  Franz  Jos.  Seber,  1815-19,  (formerly  professor  at  Aschaffenburg, 
afterwards  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Bonn,)  became  at 
that  time  fully  consolidated,  verified  the  firmness  of  the  ground  upon 
which  it  had  been  erected.  The  new  system  of  recitation  carried  out 
conscientiously  in  all  its  parts,  according  to  the  given  regulations,  the 
ardor  and  zeal  equally  obvious  in  both  teachers  and  pupils,  to  enter  not 
only  into  the  outer  form  of  these  regulations  but  into  their  spirit  also,  the 
results  of  the  last  quarterly  examination,  the  admirable  discipline  and 
order,  the  esteem  and  love  the  new  Director  had  inspired  in  his  colleagues 
and  pupils,  and  the  universal  confidence  he  and  his  institution  enjoyed 
amongst  the  public — all  this  gave  sufficient  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the 
school,  and  secured  its  influence  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  still  higher 
culture  through  the  whole  province. 
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The  wisdom  which  presided  over  the  reorganization  of  this  and  the 
other  high-schools,  namely,  to  reach  gradually  and  not  all  at  once,  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection,  and  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  the  capacity 
of  individuals  than  upon  mere  rules,  secured  so  much  surer  a  passage 
from  the  old  to  the  new,  as  by  it  the  sunken  rocks  upon  which  they  might 
have  been  wrecked  were  thus  carefully  avoided. 

The  sooner  there  was  an  inclination  to  favor  a  serious  and  thorough 
study  of  the  ancients,  the  more  the  necessity  for  a  firm  foundation  in  this 
branch  was  accepted  and  recognized  by  the  gymnasium,  the  more  tha 
conviction  spread  that  in  the  vast  domain  of  the  mathematics,  and  in  the 
inexhaustible  depths  of  history,  lay  the  rich  stores  for  the  mind  and  sen- 
sibilities of  men,  the  more  ardent  became  the  desire  for  a  University  in 
the  German  sense  of  the  word,  a  University  from  which  alone  teachers 
could  be  expected,  that  would  carry  out  its  views  and  would  be  imbued 
with  its  spirit.  A  petition  to  that  effect  was  laid  before  the  ministry,  to 
urge  upon  the  king  the  foundation  of  a  University  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
city  of  Bonn,  which  petition  was  also  granted  on  the  18th  of  October, 
after  the  closing  of  the  older  universities  in  1818. 

The  words  of  the  proclamation  of  Frederic  William  ITL,  April  5, 
1815,  addressed  to  the  Prussian  Rhine  countries : — ll  I  will  reopen  for 
your  children  the  institutions  for  public  instruction  which  have  been  so 
neglected  under  the  pressure  of  the  last  administration/'  were  faithfully 
kept  The  province  possesses  now  twenty-four  gymnasiums,  fourteen 
progymnasiums,  ten  real  schools  of  the  first  order,  two  real  schools  of 
the  second  order,  ten  higher  burgher  schools,  of  which  fourteen  gymnu- 
siums,  eight  progymnasiums,  two  higher  burgher  schools,  are  Catholic ; 
one  gymnasium,  one  progymnasium,  one  real  school  of  the  second  order 
are  united,  and  two  progymnasiums,  five  real  and  two  higher  citizen 
schools  whose  religious  denomination  has  not  yet  been  determined.  In 
all  the  institutions  there  are  pupils  of  various  denominations ;  only  the 
academy  for  young  noblemen  atBedburg,  opened  in  1842  for  the  nobility 
of  the  Rhine,  has  preserved  throughout  its  genuine  Catholic  character. 
The  ecclesiastical  inspection  for  the  Catholic  schools  in  the  Rhenish  prov- 
inces consists  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  bishops  of  Munster 
and  Treves,  and  for  the  Hohenzollern  population,  the  archbishop  of  Frei- 
burg. The  remarkable  industrial  activity  of  the  people  has  particularly 
favored  the  foundation  of  real  schools  and  higher  burgher  schools.  Tho 
first  Rhenish  provincial  diet  made  the  furtherance  of  these  institutions 
the  object  of  a  special  petition,  and  received  from  the  government  a  favor- 
able answer;  but  the  petition  of  the  27th  of  October,  1856,  asking  for  a 
wider  range  in  the  establishment  of  real-schools,  remained  unheeded. 
The  proposed  union  of  the  higher  burgher  schools  with  classes  of  the  pro- 
gymnasiums, shows  that  humane  culture  stood  in  great  favor. 

VIII.  Brandenburg. — This  province,  the  central  point  of  the  monarchy, 
consists  now  of  Kurmark,  Neumark,  and  the  portions  of  the  Lower  Elec- 
torate, in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  which  were  added  to  these  in  1815 ; 
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Altmark  belongs  to  the  province  of  Saxony.  The  University  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  (1505.)  was  the  beginning  of  the  literary  life  that  was  to 
shed  later  from  this  province,  light  and  culture  over  all  parts,  and  pro- 
claim, especially  through  its  schools,  the  glory  of  Prussia  to  the  most 
distant  countries.  After  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation,  there  were 
founded,  in  1574,  under  John  George,  and  by  the  magistrate  of  Berlin, 
the  gymnasium  of  the  Gray  Convent,  and  in  1607,  by  Joachim  Frederic, 
a  pedagogium  at  Joachims thaL  The  latter,  which,  after  its  school- 
buildings  had  b<jen  destroyed  by  Cursaxon  soldiers,  (1 636,)  was  trans- 
ported to  Berlin,  is  still  flourishing,  richly  endowed,  and  known  under 
the  name  of  the  gymnasium  of  Joachimsthal.  As  Berlin  is  the  constant 
seat  of  the  central  administration,  all  its  general  school  laws  and  regula- 
tions became  special  ones  for  the  province,  which,  through  the  foundation 
of  the  Frederic  William  University  of  Berlin  (1810,)  grew  ever  stronger 
under  the  unceasing  influence  of  its  life  and  light.  It  possesses  forty- 
five  higher  institutions,  all  evangelical,  of  which  only  four  gymnasiums 
and  one  real  school,  the  first  opened  in  1747  by  Joh.  Jal.  Heckcr,  are 
under  royal  patronage.  The  common  councils  of  the  cities,  especially  of 
Berlin,  have,  since  they  recovered  from  the  heavy  war  burdens,  under 
which  this  province  suffered  particularly,  raised  considerable  means  for 
establishing  new  schools  of  all  sorts,  and  the  capital  shows  at  this  mo- 
ment a  most  praiseworthy  zeal  to  set  an  example  to  the  other  towns  of 
the  country  in  the  care  and  attention  given  to  schools. 

C      LOCAL  ▲DMINI8TI14TED*. 

In  the  local  administration,  the  institutions  of  royal  foundation  are  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  crown ;  there  is  no  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion between  them  and  the  school-colleges.  In  the  higher  institutions  of 
towns,  the  magistrate  of  the  place  exercises  generally  the  immediate 
right  of  patronage.  The  regulation  of  the  minister  Von  Schuckmann, 
July  26, 1811,  provided  in  every  city,  for  all  that  related  to  school  affairs, 
one  council  only  under  the  name  of  school-deputation,  which,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  place,  and  the  importance  of  its  schools,  was  to  consist 
of  from  one  to  three  members  of  the  magistrature,  of  the  city  college, 
and  of  an  equal  number  of  special  citizen  deputies,  to  whom,  in  the  larger 
town,  was  also  adjoined  a  superintendent  Such  schools  as  were  not 
under  the  city  patronage  of  the  school-deputation,  as,  for  example,  the 
Jewish  schools,  had  to  send  a  representative.  As,  however,  in  the  course 
of  time  a  special  administration  was  provided  for  the  higher  schools,  the 
former  became  subordinate  to  the  latter,  or  existed  only,  as  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cognition  of  systems  of  instruc- 
tion, or,  as  in  Berlin,  of  keeping  statistical  accounts,  especially  in  regard 
to  regular  school  attendance. 

In  most  cities,  the  right  of  patronage  is  exercised  by  the  magistrate, 
who  in  later  times  has  adjoined  to  himself,  as  technical  colleague,  a  city 
school-counselor ;  in  Berlin,  two,  and  in  the  cities  of  Stettin,  Magdeburg, 
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Brcslau,  Danzig,  one ;  the  city  commissaries  are  so  far  concerned  in  these 
matters,  as  they  command  the  city  finances,  which  of  course  gives  them  a 
very  considerable  influence. 

In  many  cities,  as  particularly  in  Westphalia  and  the  province  of  the 
Rhine,  the  administration  consists  of  a  special  curatorium  or  school-com- 
mission, and  in  what  regards  its  outside  affairs,  of  attorneys,  treasurers 
and  directors.  Within  the  province  of  the  patronage  council  belongs  all 
that  concerns  the  outward  prosperity  of  the  institutions,  the  regulation 
of  accounts,  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  buildings  and  utensils, 
the  survey  of  inventories,  and  mostly  of  foundations,  grants  of  benefices, 
especially  to  the  free-school. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  in  constant  communication  with  the  leaders  of 
the  school,  receives  from  them  reports  and  the  respective  accounts  of  all 
the  details  of  school  affairs,  and  is  kept  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
school  attendance,  systems  of  instruction  and  public  and  final  examina- 
tions, in  which  latter  the  members  of  the  magistracy  (Gymnasiarchen) 
or  of  the  curatories  are  requested  to  be  present  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  devolving  upon  the  so  long  established  patronage-right,  is  the 
choice  of  directors  and  teachers ;  the  welfare  of  the  schools  lies  then 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  magistracy,  and  the  correct  exercise  of  this 
duty  is  more  important  than  all  regulations  and  school-laws,  since  every- 
thing depends  on  the  capability  of  the  teacher.  As  in  later  times  the 
city  councils  were  able  to  command  better  financial  means  than  the 
crown,  and  the  city  commissaries  showed  themselves  in  readiness,  by 
important  grants,  to  further  the  prosperity  of  the  higher  schools,  the 
latter  of  city  patronage,  received  a  powerful  push,  and  begin  even  to  take 
rank  above  those  of  the  crown,  of  more  ancient  date,  and  better  endowed. 
The  choice  of  directors  since  1810  is  subject  to  royal  confirmation,  and 
that  of  teachers  since  1817,  to  one  from  the  State-council,  but  these  would 
never  be  denied,  except  perhaps  in  times  of  political  troubles  or  in  cases 
of  formal  or  moral  irregularity.  The  regulation  issued  by  the  cabinet's 
order  of  November  10,  1862,  in  regard  to  the  confirmation  of  directors 
and  teachers,  states  that  the  provincial  school-colleges  should  have  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  only  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  higher  teachers  in  gymnasiums,  authorized  progymnasiums 
and  real-schools,  and  for  the  rectors  of  all  institutions  recognized  in  1859 
as  higher  citizen-schools ;  the  appointment,  installation  and  confirmation 
of  all  other  teachers  in  the  above  named  schools  was  left  to  the  pro- 
vincial councils.  The  directors  of  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  of  royal 
patronage  were  to  be  appointed  as  before  by  the  king,  and  those  of 
schools  of  city  patronage  needed  his  confirmation.  In  some  schools,  the 
parishes  have  a  share  in  the  patronage,  and  are  represented  by  their  pas- 
tors and  church-members. 

A  royal  compatronat  is 'obtained  on  the  ground  of  a  city  institution 
supported  by  contributions  from  the  State.  This  circumstance  was  de- 
termined by  a  royal  cabinet  order  of  June  10, 1817,  and  is  put  into  effect 
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in  some  institutions  by  royal  compatronat  commissaries;  but  it  only 
relates  to  outside  affairs,  and  in  such  a  measure  only  as  not  to  annul  or 
diminish  the  rights  of  the  patron,  thus  taking  only  into  consideration 
cognizance  of  facts  and  counter-remarks,  wherein  necessarily  the  school- 
colleges  bare  the  determining  voice. 

D.    MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  complete  school-constitution  is  as  yet  wanting  in  Prussia.  Until  1750 
the  patronages  in  all  school-organizations  were  but  little  limited  by  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  State-councils.  Frederic  William  I.  was  the  first  to  lay 
claim  upon  the  right  of  the  State  to  issue  binding  regulations  concerning 
school  affairs,  and  to  control  the  execution  of  the  same  in  a  more  ex- 
tended manner.  The  General  Common  Law  (Allgemeine  Landreeht,) 
prepared  by  orders  of  Frederic  II.,  and  published  in  1794,  declared  the 
public  schools  state  institutions,  and  contained  among  others  the  follow- 
ing legitimate  regulations: — 1,  All  public  schools  and  institutions  of 
learning  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  State.  2,  To  no  one  shall  ad- 
mission into  a  public  school  be  refused  on  account  of  difference  in  reli- 
gion. 8,  Children  of  different  persuasion  can  not  be  obliged  to  be  present 
during  the  hours  of  religious  instruction.  4,  Schools  and  gymnasiums, 
in  which  the  young  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  higher  sciences  or  arts, 
shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  corporations.  5,  These  schools  stand  under  the 
more  immediate  direction  of  the  school-councils  established  by  the  State. 
6,  Where  the  appointment  of  teachers  does  not  belong  to  certain  persons 
or  corporations,  it  is  made  by  the  State.  7,  Without  the  knowledge  and 
approbation  of  the  councils  appointed  over  the  school-affairs  of  the  prov- 
ince, no  new  teachers  can  be  appointed  nor  any  essential  changes  be 
made  in  the  organization  of  the  school-affairs  and  in  the  manner  of  in- 
struction. 8,  As  inspectors,  must  be  chosen  persons  of  sufficient  capacity, 
of  good  morals  and  sound  judgment  9,  No  native  can  leave  school 
without  a  certificate  signed  by  the  teachers  and  school-inspectors.  10, 
The  teachers  in  gymnasiums  and  other  high-schools  are  considered  as 
Slate  officers.  11,  The  manner  in  which  a  child  is  to  be  educated  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  father ;  the  latter  must  see  that  the  child  receive  the 
necessary  instruction  in  religion  and  such  branches  of  education  as  his 
circumstances  and  position  in  society  require.  The  transactions  of  the 
general  school-conference  (1849,)  for  the  regulation  of  general  forms  re- 
garding education,  in  which  were  assembled  under  the  minister  Von  La- 
denberg,  and  at  the  request  of  the  professors  of  colleges,  various  directors 
and  teachers  of  the  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  of  Berlin,  were  pub- 
lished and  presented  much  that  was  praiseworthy,  together  with  useful 
hints,  but  they  had  no  immediate  practical  result  The  report  of  January 
81,  1850,  contains  the  following  resolutions :— Art.  14,  The  Christian 
religion,  in  such  organizations  of  the  State  as  are  in  harmony  with  its 
religious  practice,  shall  be  made  unalterably  the  basis  of  the  religious 
liberty  granted  by  Art.  12.  Art  15,  The  Evangelical  or  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  as  well  as  every  other  religious  community,  shall  regulate 
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and  administer  its  own  affairs  independently,  and  shall  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  the  institutions,  foundations  and  funds  set  apart  for  its  religious 
worship,  its  educational  affairs  and  charitable  works.  Art.  21,  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  public  schools  for  the  education  of  the  young  shall  be 
provided  for.  Art  22,  To  give  instruction,  or  to  found  and  direct  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  is  open  to  every  one,  provided  he  can  give  to  tho 
proper  authorities  of  the  State  sufficient  proofs  of  good  morals,  scholar- 
ship and  -technical  capacity.  Art  28,  All  public  and  private  institutions 
of  learning  are  under  the  supervision  of  councils  organized  by  the  State. 
Art  26,  A  special  law  regulates  all  educational  affairs.  Art  112,  Until 
the  law  provided  by  Art  26  takes  effect,  school  and  all  educational  affairs 
shall  be  governed  by  the  existing  legal  regulations. 

The  execution  of  Art  26,  has  thus  far  been  deferred  by  the  political 
uncertainties  to  which,  in  consequence  of  its  new  Constitution,  the  State 
has  been  subject  to,  and  yet  a  complete  instruction  law,  already  prepared 
under  the  ministry  of  Bethmann-Hollweg,  had  been  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Chamber  of  Dcputiea  A  real  practical  want  in 
school-affairs,  or  the  absolute  necessity  of  that  law,  had  as  yet  not  been 
sufficiently  felt  to  urge  its  adoption,  although  in  many  respects,  espe- 
cially in  the  relations  between  the  provincial  school-counselors  and  the 
directors,  more  definite  regulations  had  become  necessary,  especially  to 
prevent  that  by  too  great  a  centralization  and  bureaucratic  interference 
with  the  local  administration  of  schools,  obstacles  might  be  set  to  the  free 
and  cheerful  government  of  the  directors,  in  the  selection  of  whom  such 
great  care  is  taken. 

IT.    TEACHERS. 

The  Magdeburg  u  order  of  visitation  "  (1563)  required  that  "the  magis- 
trate, with  the  pastor  and  superintendent,  should  appoint  the  schoolmas- 
ter." This  collateral  right  of  city  patronage  has  at  all  times  been  exercised 
in  Prussia ;  it  was  only  for  the  position  of  director  in  gymnasiums  that 
the  royal  approbation  was  introduced  in  1 810.  The  service-instruction  for 
the  provincial  consistories,  Oct  28,  1817,  granted  to  these  councils  tho 
right  of  appointment,  advancement  or  confirmation  of  teachers  in  sec- 
ondary-schools ;  for  the  directors  and  professors,  the  sanction  of  the 
Department  had  to  be  obtained.  In  consequence  of  the  inquests  made 
into  the  demagogic  revolutionary  movements  of  1819,  the  filling  and  con- 
firmations of  the  above  named  positions  was  forthwith  transferred  to  the 
Department,  and  the  election  of  directors  (1836)  became  again  subject  to 
royal  confirmation.  The  royal  regulation  of  Dec.  9,  1842,  determined 
then  that  the  appointment,  advancement  and  confirmation  of  teachers  for 
gymnasiums,  real-schools  and  higher  burgher  schools,  be  incumbent  on 
the  provincial  school-board,  but  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  directors  were  to  be  elected  by  the  king  and 
respectively  confirmed  ;  as  a  general  thing,  the  minister  awaits,  in  regard 
to  positions  of  royal  patronage,  the  propositions  of  the  school-collegium. 
The  cabinet  order  of  Nov.  10,  1862,  established  the  following  regulation, 
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at  present  in  force : — "  The  acceptance  of  the  minister  is  only  to  be  se- 
cured by  the  provincial  school-colleges  in  cases  of  superior  teachers  for 
gymnasiums,  real-schools  of  the  first  order,  and  the  authorized  progym- 
n  a  si  urns,  as  well  as  for  the  rectors  of  the  latter ;  and,  from  the  royal 
government,  only  for  the  superior  teachers  and  rectors  of  the  real-schools 
of  the  second  order,  and  the  institutions  recognized  as  higher  burgher* 
schools.  In  regard  to  the  position  of  director,  it  remains  the  same  as 
prescribed  in  the  royal,  regulation  of  Dec.  9, 1842.  The  installation  of 
the  director  takes  place  through  a  member  of  the  royal  supervision- 
council,  and  eventually  through  a  royal  compatronal  commissary ;  the 
city  patronage  is,  on  this  occasion,  represented  by  deputies." 

Alter  the  establishment  of  the  literary  commission  for  examination, 
a  great  stress  was  laid,  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  in  addition  to 
their  proper  qualifications,  upon  their  moral  capacity  and  political  integ- 
rity. The  instruction  of  May  25,  1824,  (by  Altcnstein,)  stated  that  "in 
the  appointment  of  teachers  the  invariable  principle  should  be  laid  down, 
that  public  institutions  do  not  reach  their  object  by  the  mere  literary 
culture  of  their  pupils,  or  the  prevention  of  corrupt  and  injurious  sen- 
timents or  habits,  but  that  whilst  giving  all  proper  attention  to  scientific 
culture,  it  was  necessary  also  to  inspire  and  awaken  in  the  pupils  senti- 
ments of  affection,  fidelity  and  obedience  towards  the  sovereign  and  the 
State,  and  that,  for  that  reason,  the  situations  of  teachers  should  be  par- 
ticularly given  to  those  that,  in  this  last  respect,  deserve  full  confidence." 
The  matter  of  moral  requirements  of  teachers  is  still  further  treated  in 
the  circular  of  Feb.  6,  1847,  (Eichhora,)  and  in  that  of  Dec.  20,  1848, 
(Yon  Ladenberg.)  The  latter  says :  "  The  teacher  of  a  public  school 
must,  besides  his  literary  attainments,  possess  also  a  moral  culture,  which 
may  enable  him  to  serve  in  every  circumstance  as  an  example  to  his 
pupils.  His  highest  aim  should  be  to  remain  faithful  to  his  self-chosen 
vocation,  to  avoid  in  his  instruction  and  in  his  intercourse  with  his  pupils, 
all  that  would  be  calculated  in  any  way  to  prevent  their  sound  develop- 
ment, all  that  could  not  be  conceived  or  properly  appreciated  by  them, 
or  any  thing  that  could  exercise  a  bad  influence  upon  their  religious  sen- 
timents, of  whatever  persuasion  they  might  be,  or  on  their  ideas  of  what 
is  noble  and  good."  The  circulars  of  Jan.  22  and  June  12,  1851,  (Von 
Raumer,)  and  of  Jan.  2,  1868,  required  of  the  school-collegiums,  in  ap- 
pointments and  advancements,  to  examine  into  the  private  and  profes- 
sional career  of  the  applicants,  and  to  see  especially  that  no  blame  be 
attached  to  their  domestic  and  public  life. 

Among  the  formal  requirements  for  an  appointment  are  the  release  of 
military  service,  or  the  certificate  of  being  acquitted  from  the  same. 
Dissenters  and  Jews  are  excluded  from  public  teacherships. 

The  regulation  of  Feb.  6, 1847,  lays  a  special  stress  upon  the  election 
of  the  directors  : — u  The  importance  of  the  pedagogic  power  of  a  man," 
it  says,  "  shows  its  full  significance  when  the  question  comes  to  intrust 
the  direction  of  a  gymnasium  to  the  right  man.    The  necessary  literary 
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culture  in  this  case  is  easily  found  out,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
obtain  the  proof  that  the  future  director  possess  not  only  a  just  estimate 
of  the  relations  in  life,  but  be  also  endowed  with  the  proper  sentiments 
and  firmness  of  character,  and  such  a  personal  appearance  as  will  inspire 
respect  and  confidence,  so  as  to  command  the  general  esteem  of  the  corps 
of  teachers,  and  by  this  and  a  consistent  and  steady  government,  may 
be  enabled  to  train  the  young  in  all  the  sentiments  of  religion,  in  lore  of 
country,  and  a  conscientious  fidelity  under  all  circumstances  in  life." 

The  formally-appointed  teachers,  immediately  after  receiving  their  ap- 
pointment, take  the  oath ;  to  those  of  institutions  of  royal  patronage,  it 
is  administered  by  the  Director,  to  those  of  city  patronage,  by  the  magis- 
trate.   The  oath-formula  of  Feb.  12, 1850,  was :  "I swear,  by  tbo 

almighty  and  all-knowing  God,  that,  having  been  appointed  to 

by  his  royal  majesty  of  Prussia,  my  most  gracious  sovereign,  I,  his  sub* 
ject,  will  in  all  things  be  faithful  and  obedient,  and  fulfill  the  duties  of 
my  office  according  to  my  conscience,  and  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  as 
well  as  carefully  observe  the  Constitution.  So  help  me  God."  Every  one 
is  free  to  add  to  this  oath  any  confirmatory  formula  which  his  religious 
sentiments  may  dictate.  The  technical  and  provisionally -accepted  teach- 
ers are  pledged  by  shaking  of  hands.  The  time  of  service,  in  regard  to 
pension,  dates  generally  from  the  day  of  taking  the  oath. 

When  the  designation  for  a  certain  directorship  has  taken  place,  the 
Colloquium  pro  rectorata  is  held  before  the  regular  commission  for  exam- 
ination, to  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  the  person  designated,  and 
see  whether  the  candidate  possess  the  degree  of  philosophical,  pedagogic 
and  literary  culture  necessary  for  the  judicious  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  whole  establishment  of  a  higher  institution.  The  directors  of  the 
royal  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  are  salaried  by  the  King,  those  of  city 
patronage  receive  in  addition  to  their  regular  salary  a  gratification, 
through  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.    The  appointment  document 

reads  as  follows : — "  We, ,  by  God's  grace,  king  of  Prussia,  declare 

and  announce  hereby,  that  we  have  been  pleased  to  appoint as  director 

.    This  appointment  is  made  in  the  confidence  that  he  will  remain 

invariably  true  to  ourselves  and  our  royal  house,  and  will  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  intrusted  to  him  in  all  its  details,  with  zeal  and  regu- 
larity ;  the  same  will  thereby  enjoy  all  the  rights  connected  with  his 
present  situation,  as  well  as  our  highest  protection."  The  appointing 
documents  for  institutions  which  do  not  come  under  royal  patronage, 
contain  in  some  parts  of  the  country  statements  of  a  more  special  and 
detailed  character  concerning  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  office ;  as,  for 
example,  in  K&nigsbcrg  (Prussia,)  that  the  director  can  not  engage  in 
giving  private  lessons ;  at  Stolpe,  in  Pomerania,  that  the  director  should 
make  it  the  object  of  his  usefulness  to  see  to  the  Christian  education  and 
instruction  of  the  pupils  intrusted  to  him,  basing  the  same  upon  the 
Word  of  God,  such  as  it  is  defined  in  the  Lutheran  Catechism ;  at  Nord- 
hausen,  that  the  director  should  give  particular  attention  to  the  religious 
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education  of  the  young,  and  see  that  the  Word  of  God  as  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  and  repeated  in  the  catechisms  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
be  duly  presented  to  them.  The  obligatory  duties  and  rights  of  the  di- 
rectors are  contained  in  the  documents  of  1828  to  1856,  given  to  the 
single  provinces  under  the  name  of  twelve  service  instructions,  the  pur- 
port of  which  agrees  in  general  with  all  the  rest.  Since  these  instruc- 
tions give  the  best  representation  of  the  importance  which  the  State 
council  attached  to  all  educational  affairs  and  their  respective  depart- 
ments, the  chief  points  of  the  general  instructions  concerning  the  object 
and  import  of  the  office  and  official  position  of  the  directors,  will  be  here 
indicated,  such  as  they  are  contained  in  the  Pomeranian  Instruction  of 
May  1, 1829. 

§  2.  "  In  order  that  the  director  or  rector  may  enjoy  free  action  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  that  the  necessary  unity  may  be  obtained  in 
his  administration  and  supervision,  it  is  declared  that  the  whole  school, 
with  its  several  classes,  its  respective  officers  and  pupils,  come  under 
his  immediate  authority.'*  To  that  effect  "he  shall  (a)  enjoy  in  all  bis 
public  relations  as  president  and  representative  of  a  higher  institution, 
all  the  respect  and  proper  distinction  which  is  due  to  the  position.  He 
is  the  mediator  between  the  school  and  the .  parents  and  councils,  and 
reports  and  directs  all  the  transactions  of  the  institution.  Upon  him 
devolves  the  responsibility  to  watch  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  obligation  to  give  at  all  times  full  information  of  its  con- 
dition, on  all  general  and  particular  points."  (b)  "  His  relation  towards 
the  faculty  is  that  of  a  superior  and  of  a  co-laborer  in  a  common  work." 
"He  has  to  indicate  to  every  teacher  the  sphere  of  his  activity  according 
to  the  general  plan,  and  to  observe  his  professional  and  moral  life."  "No 
teachers  are  allowed  to  refuse  accepting  or  fulfilling  any  official  duties  bo 
may  see  fit  to  lay  upon  them ;  yet,  should  they  be  overburdened,  they 
can  refer  the  case  to  the  provincial  school-collegium."  "  In  the  meetings 
of  the  board  of  teachers,  which  the  director  can  call  together  as  he  thinks 
proper,  the  transactions  are  conducted  by  him,  as  president,  and  in  cases 
of  disagreement,  his  vote  decides  the  majority.  If  from  a  certain  decision 
the  director  should  have  cause  to  fear  the  institution  would  suffer,  he 
must  refer  the  case  to  the  council ;  according  to  the  Brandenburgian 
Instruction,  his  opinion  still  decides  the  case ;  the  question  at  issue  and 
the  causes  of  disagreement  being  stated  in  his  report"  (&)  "All  pupils 
are  subject  to  his  supervision  and  discipline.  To  him  arc  referred  all 
cases  provided  for  by  the  school  laws,  or  whenever  just  objections  are 
made  against  the  course  pursued  by  a  teacher."  "  The  lower  officers  and 
servants  of  the  institution  are  under  his  special  supervision  and  control." 
(d.)  "He  has  the  direction  of  all  classes,  and  departments  connected 
with  the  establishment" 

§  5.  "  The  director  shall,  as  often  as  the  opportunity  presents  itself, 
confer  with  the  parents  or  guardians  about  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  to 
which  the  regular  reports  will  give  sufficient  occasion.    In  regard  to  any 
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serious  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  he  must  inform  those  in 
charge  of  them." 

§  7.  "  He  is  bound  on  his  own  accord  to  acquaint  the  royal  school- 
council  of  all  that  concerns  the  internal  and  outward  condition  of  the 
school,  and  in  all  important  circumstances,  whether  relating  to  the  duties 
or  rights  of  the  faculty,  to  the  order  of  instruction  or  discipline,  or  to  any 
particular  branch  of  the  institution,  he  must  consult  the  same." 

The  following  is  contained  in  the  Brandenburgian  Instruction  : — 

§  9.  "  In  the  selection  of  regular  class-professors,  the  director  must 
exercise  all  possible  care  and  judgment  According  to  the  cabinet  order 
of  Oct  24,  1837,  the  class-professors  are  designated  by  the  school-colte- 
giums,  which  regulation  however  rests  practically  upon  their  approbation 
of  any  candidate  proposed  by  the  director." 

§  10.  uThe  censorship  meetings  must  be  held  by  the  directors  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  at  a  fixed  period  and  with  due  solemnity,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  professors  of  the  institution. " 

§  14.  "In  regard  to  the  plan  of  instruction,  it  belongs  still  to  the  prov- 
ince of  the  director  to  design  the  plan  of  lessons  for  tfce  scholastic  year, 
and  to  assure  himself  regarding  the  carrying  out  of  the  same  throughout 
all  the  classes,  and  to  arrange  the  public  and  private  examinations. 

§  15.  "  In  the  drawing  up  of  the  plan  of  instruction,  the  opinion  of  the 
several  professors  shall  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  their  wishes,  if 
reasonable,  be  duly  regarded.  If  any  one  teacher  has  too  great  an  amount 
of  written  exercises  to  correct  in  his  department,  this  labor  must  be 
equalized  in  another  direction  by  less  laborious  lessons.  The  plan  of 
lessons  must  be  laid  before  the  provincial  school-collegium  in  the  first 
days  of  March  and  September,  and  no  teacher  is  allowed  to  depart  from 
it  of  his  own  accord  or  to  introduce  any  other  text-book  than  the  one 
already  adopted.19 

§  16.  "  The  director  is  bound  to  visit  frequently  the  several  classes  of 
the  institution  in  order  to  convince  himself  that  the  order  of  instruction 
is  carried  out,  as  well  as  to  inspect  the  disciplinary  condition  of  the  same. 
It  is  also  important  that  during  the  course  he  examine  in  turn  the  com- 
positions of  the  pupils  in  their  various  classes." 

§  17.  "  Every  transference  of  pupils  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class  has 
to  be  preceded  by  an  examination ;  the  director  himself  decides  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  whether  a  scholar  is  ready  to  be  transferred  or  not" 

§  18.  "  In  regard  to  tho  public  examinations,  the  director  must  see  that 
in  a  certain  space  of  years  the  teachers  and  classes  take  their  turn." 
(The  latter  however  is  never  practically  carried  out) 

§  23.  The  director  must  so  inquire  into  the  morals,  industry  and  prog- 
ress of  each  pupil,  as  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  give  their  parents  and 
guardians  due  information  of  the  same ;  he  must  also  in  the  conferences 
of  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  teachers,  be  so  informed  of  every  thing 
pertaining  to  tho  institution,  as  to  give  his  advice  and  decide  any  caso 
relating  to  school  instruction  and  discipline.    In  the  distribution  of  pre* 
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mi  urns,  he  selects,  together  with  the  teachers,  the  most  deserving  from 
among  the  scholars,  and  decides  all  differences  of  opinion  on  that  occa- 
sion." 

§  24.  **  The  director  has  In  general  the  introduction  into  office  of  any 
newly  appointed  teacher,  and  makes  the  announcement  of  the  departure 
or  death  of  any  of  the  professors;  if  acquainted  with  a  suitable  person 
to  succeed  to  the  vacant  position,  he  must  call  the  attention  of  the  patron 
to  the  same."  (Practically  the  patron  accedes  always  to  the  director's 
proposition.) 

§  27.  "  When  temporary  substitutes  are  needed,  the  director  appoints 
from  the  other  members  of  the  board  of  teachers,  and  only  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  consolidates  classes.  Where  a  department  needs  a  substitute 
for  any  length  of  time,  an  assistant  teacher  must  be  engaged. 

In  regard  to  rank,  the  directors,  or  as  in  some  of  the  older  gymnasiums 
they  are  still  called,  rectors  of  the  gymnasiums  or  the  real-schools  of  the 
first  order,  stand  equal  to  the  regular  professors  of  universities,  to  the 
counselors  of  government  and  of  courts  of  appeal ;  they  belong  officially 
to  the  fourth  class  in  rank.  Socially  their  positron  is  much  respected ; 
those  of  age,  part  of  whom  have  been  the  teachers  of  the  highest  officers 
of  State,  from  the  high  consideration  given  in  Prussia  to  school  educa- 
tion, and  by  their  former  pupils  generally,  are  treated  with  great  esteem 
and  flKal  regard. 

The  official  labor  of  the  director  is  to  be  mainly  educational.  It  there- 
fore requires  his  presence  m  school  from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
lesson  in  the  morning  to  the  close  of  the  last  in  the  afternoon.  During 
the  whole  time  of  school  he  must  employ  himself  with  the  teachers  and 
scholars  only ;  all  his  studies  and  official  correspondence  must  be  done 
outside  of  this  time ;  it  would  be  necessary  that  for  this  reason,  the  latter 
should  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible.  However  the  speciality  and 
exactness  of  Prussian  administration  overburdens  in  this  particular  be- 
yond power  the  office  of  directors,  particularly  in  the  more  frequented 
institutions  of  large  cities.  Correspondence  to  be  held  with  local  and 
provincial  officers,  periodical  reports,  tabulary  reviews,  statistical  informa- 
tion, to  which  frequently  is  added  the  administration  of  educational  funds, 
take  up  so  much  of  their  time  out  of  school  hours,  that  the  most  talented 
can  not  have  the  desired  leisure  for  necessary  progress  in  science.  Beyond 
formularies  and  reports,  more  or  less  increased  according  to  the  option  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments,  in  place  of  the  yearly  report  of  adminis- 
tration, into  which  the  director  received  what  appeared  most  noteworthy, 
and  in  which  he  was  often  required  to  explain  a  detailed  subject  more 
particularly,  a  triennial  report  has  been  substituted  since  1869,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Act  of  Aug.  6, 1868,  besides  the  most  detailed  statistical 
information  on  the  board  of  teachers,  discipline,  methods  and  means  of 
instruction,  many  other  things  are  required  to  be  enlarged  on. 

In  some  of  the  provinces,  general  conferences  take  place  of  the  directors 
of  gymnasiums  and  real-schools  of  the  first  order,  presided  over  by  a 
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counselor  of  Instruction  of  the  province.  The  first  of  these  was  in  West- 
phalia in  1823 ;  repeated  at  first  every  year,  then  every  three  years;  the 
last,  in  1863,  was  the  fifteenth.  In  Pomerania,  in  1861  and  1864,  two  such 
conferences  met ;  in  Prussia  (province,)  in  1831  a  trial  was  made,  and 
renewed  with  increasing  success  in  1835,  1841  and  1865.  The  several 
directors  propose  subjects  for  deliberation,  from  which  the  provincial 
school-board  selects  those  for  discussion,  and  appoints  a  disputant  for 
each  side;  In  this  manner  many  didactic  and  pedagodic  subjects  have 
been  thoroughly  discussed,  and  by  publishing  the  deliberations,  the 
results  of  these  conferences  have  become  common  property. 

B.  Chm-profeuor*  and  other  teacher*. — In  order  to  effect  greater  uni- 
formity in  instruction,  and  to  increase  the  moral  influence  of  the  older 
and  more  gifted  teachers,  who,  by  the  kind  and  number  of  lessons 
they  give  in*  their  respective  classes,  exercise  much  more  influence  on  the 
young,  class-professors  were  introduced  in  1820,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  class  system.  The  instruction  by  the  royal  consistory  of  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  Aug.  10th,  1820,  contains  the  following  principal  regu- 
lations: "2,  They  superintend  the  scholars  assigned  to  them  and  keep 
complete  lists  of  their  personal  conduct  8,  The  class-professor  has  to 
consider  himself  as  requested  by  the  parents  or  relatives  of  the  scholar, 
to  look  after  the  general  welfare  of  the  young  man  in  school.  4,  He 
should  never  accept  complaints  about  other  teachers.  6,  He  should 
advise  his  new  scholars  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  books  of  in- 
struction, and  see  that  they  prepare  the  requisite  number  of  copy-books 
for  writing  and  drawing,  as  well  as  blank-books  for  other  lessons.  6,  He 
should  require  that  all  copy-books  be  laid  before  him  at  feast  once  a 
month,  that  he  may  also  judge  whether  the  student  is  not  overloaded  by 
the  competition  of  too  many  tasks  from  different  lessons  given  at  one 
time.  7,  He  should  privately  take  friendly  advice  with  his  colleagues  as 
to  the  industry  of  his  scholars,  and  heed  their  suggestions.  8,  The  same 
with  regard  to  moral  conduct  Here  he  should  show  himself  a  fatherly 
friend,  but  like  a  sensible  parent  not  interfere  with  the  disciplinary  meas- 
ures of  another  teacher.  9,  He  will  be  able  better  to  effect  all  this  by 
placing  himself  in  accord  with  the  parents  or  relatives  of  the  scholar. 
10,  It  is  particularly  expected  from  their  devotion  to  the  good  cause,  that 
from  time  to  time  they  will  visit  at  their  residences  those  scholars  whose 
parents  do  not  reside  in  the  place.  18,  It  is  left  for  each  director  to  add 
other  regulations  if  circumstances  demand.'* 

The  circular  of  the  royal  consistorium  at  Cologne  of  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1824,  has  appended  a  few  other  regulations,  of  which  the  principal 
are :  "11,  Where  monthly  compositions  have  been  introduced,  the  class- 
professor,  from  the  lists  submitted  to  him  by  the  other  teachers,  shall 
prepare  the  principal  class-report,  and  present  the  same,  with  the  exer- 
cises, to  the  director.  13,  It  is  specially  recommended  that  he  supervise 
the  religious  conduct  and  church-attendance  of  his  pupils.  15,  Where 
a  disciplinary  punishment  is  decreed  either  by  a  teacher  who  does  not 
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instruct  in  the  class,  or  by  one  of  the  class-teachers,  which  affects  the 
whole  or  a  greater  part  of  the  class,  the  matter  should  be  laid  before  the 
class  professor,  who  decides  as  far  as  the  order  of  discipline  gives  him 
power,  or  refers  it  to  the  director. 

The  great  influence  of  class-professorships  has  been  amply  verified 
since  their  introduction ;  the  order  of  the  cabinet  for  reorganization,  of 
Oct  24th,  1807,  ascribes  the  success  of  all  arrangements  to  this :  "The 
more  and  the  longer  we  succeed  in  finding  for  the  difficult  but  influential 
position  of  class-professors,  capable  teachers,  of  a  general  scientific  edu- 
cation, of  true  love  and  devotion  for  their  profession,  and  of  mature 
experience,  who  thoroughly  have  penetrated  and  mastered  the  subjects 
confided  to  them,  and  who  understand  how  to  select,  with  a  clear  and 
quick  discernment,  from  their  connection  with  other  objects  of  study  and 
with  the  genera]  plan  of  instruction  of  a  gymnasium  in  all  branches,  the 
means  best  adapted  to  the  general  development  and  efficient  education  of 
their  pupils ;  who  know  how  to  distinguish  between  essentials  and  non- 
essentials, and  who,  finally,  by  the  purity  and  dignity  of  their  character, 
and  their  gentle  yet  decided  deportment,  are  able  to  awaken  in  the  classes 
confided  to  their  care  and  training  a  lasting  impression  of  the  moral  power 
which  rules  the  destiny  of  man.1' 

It  was  also  in  accordance  with  this  ideal  conception,  that  the  instruc- 
tion in  religion  of  his  class  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  confided  to 
the  class-professor. 

The  teachers  of  gymnasiums  had,  and  in  part  still  have,  after  the  old 
custom,  the  titles  of  prorector,  conrector,  subrector,  subconrector,  bacca- 
laureus,  collaborator,  cooperator  collega,  and  in  the  inferior  positions  in 
many  places,  that  of  cantor  and  auditor,  and  in  the  ministerial  order  of 
March  17,  1840,  the  preservation  of  these  titles  for  the  three  highest 
teachers  was  recommended.  The  title  of  Oberlehrer  (higher  or  superior 
teacher,)  after  the  introduction  of  the  "  order  of  examination  of  1812," 
was  usually  adopted  by  all  teachers  who  from  their  examination  had 
obtained  the  qualification  for  the  higher  classes,  but  officially  it  was 
ascribed  to  those  only  who  obtained  it  by  express  decree.  The  circular 
of  Oct.  24th,  1837,  published  the  resolution  to  ascribe  the  title  of  "Ober- 
lehrer" as  an  encouragement  to  class-professors  exclusively,  and  to  revoke 
the  existing  distinction  between  "superior"  and  "inferior"  teacher,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  erroneous  conception  that  the  ability  to  instruct  in 
the  upper  elasses  in  itself  bestows  a  higher  dignity.  By  the  decree  of 
March  27th,  1845,  a  proportionate  number  of  positions  for  "Oberlehrer" 
was  established  for  each  school,  to  which  such  teachers  only  should  be 
appointed  who  by  an  examen  pre*  foe  doeendi  had  proven  their  ability 
for  instruction  in  the  two  higher  classes.  This  decree,  at  first,  could  not 
be  strictly  carried  out  without  severity  against  existing  older  teachers, 
well  tried  in  practice;  but  by  another  circular,  of  Jan.  2d,  186S,  it  has 
been  again  established  that  for  the  vacant  positions  of  "Oberlehrer"  only 
such  teachers  should  be  proposed  as  have  acquired  the  qualification  to 
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give  instructions  in  one  of  the  main  studies  in  the  first  class.  Teachers 
who  from  their  general  mental  capacity  are  fit  for  instructing  in  the  upper 
classes,  (but  do  not  yet  possess  the  formal  qualification,)  are  urged  to 
submit  in  time  to  a  special  examination.  For  the  award  of  the  title  of 
"Oberlehrer"  as  a  personal  distinction,  such  teachers  only  shall  be  pro- 
posed,  who  by  long  management  as  class-professors  have  proved  them- 
selves able  teachers  and  eminent  instructors,  and  who  have  acquired  con- 
siderable merit  in  matters  of  education.  All  other  teachers  are  to  be 
named  "ordinary  teachers." 

A  general  instruction  for  the  office  of  teachers  does  not  exist 

The  title  of  "professor"  was  formerly  bestowed  by  the  king;  by 
cabinet  order  of  Dec.  23d,  1842,  the  power  to  grant  it  was  given  to  the 
Department  of  Instruction.  It  is  to  remain,  however,  a  distinction  rarely 
granted  to  those  who  possess  the  qualification  for  one  of  the  maiu 
branches  in  a  first  class,  and  have  not  only  proved  themselves  excellent 
teachers,  but  have  made  themselves  favorably  known  in  a  scientific  aspect. 
At  some  gymnasiums  the  title  of  professor  is  connected  with  a  certain 
number  of  teacherships.  According  to  rank,  the  professors  of  gymna- 
siums and  of  real-schools  belong  to  the  fifth  class,  equally  with  the  extra- 
ordinary professors  at  universities.  Sometimes  the  title  of  professor  is 
bestowed  on  teachers  of  drawing  and  singing,  when  they  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  works  of  art 

To  the  desire  to  introduce  an  order  of  rank  for  the  other  teachers  of 
higher  schools,  secretary  Eichhorn  (order  of  Nov.  7,  1846,)  replied  by 
declaring  that  it  appears  proper  to  withhold  similar  distinctions  from  tho 
profession  of  teachers,  and  to  allow  the  weight  of  scientific  education  and 
the  labor  towards  the  development  of  mental  powers  in  youth,  in  con- 
nection with  the  personality  of  each  one,  alone  to  decide  the  dignity  of 
the  position.  Herein  lies  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  position  of 
teachers  in  Prussia,  that  each  one  of  them  knows  how  to  assume  that 
honorable  standing  in  society  which  is  due  him,  according  to  his  knowl- 
edge and  personal  dignity,  in  which  he  is  willingly  supported  by  the 
gratitude  of  a  public  greatly  interested  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  number  of  hours  of  instruction  is  fixed  for  each  teacher  during 
the  vacations ;  generally  the  director  gives  from  twelve  to  sixteen  an 
Oberlehrer  from  twenty  to  twenty-two,  an  ordinary  teacher  twenty-two 
to  twenty-four  lessons ;  at  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Berlin  each  teacher 
gives  twenty  lessons  per  week.  If  primary  teachers  instruct  at  higher 
schools,  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  hours  are  permitted.  The  highest  of 
these  numbers  shall  be  required  of  a  teacher  only,  when  the  class  is  not 
largely  frequented  and  no  corrections  of  written  lessons  are  connected 
with  it 

Every  teacher  is  obliged,  without  remuneration,  to  teach  additional 
hours  during  a  vacancy,  except  when  the  position  is  not  again  filled  for 
a  long  time.  He  can  not  accept  any  other  office  to  which  pay  is  attached, 
nor  an  office  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  city,  without  the  consent 
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of  the  Department  of  Instruction.  Teachers  of  the  institutions  under 
the  patronage  of  the  city  can  not  be  elected  aldermen ;  they  are  required 
to  accept  a  guardianship  only  of  children  of  relatives  or  fellow  teachers, 
and  to  this  a  consent  is  necessary.  Before  concluding  marriage,  they 
have  to  petition  the  governors  of  the  respective  province  for  his  consent, 
and  oblige  themselves  to  contribute  to  the  general  fund  for  the  support 
of  widows.  There  is  no  limit  prescribed  to  their  giving  private  lessons ; 
but  the  establishment  of  private  institutions  requires  the  consent  of  the 
local  officers  and  of  the  Department 

The  secret  lists  of  conduct;  which  had  been  introduced  early  after  the 
reorganization  of  the  State,  to  be  made  out  annually  by  the  directors 
according  to  prescribed  schedule,  and  returned  by  them  to  the  provin- 
cial school  department,  and  by  the  latter,  after  having  been  perfected,  to 
the  Department  of  Instruction,  have  been  abolished  by  decree  of  July 
81,  1848.  These  lists  contained  four  divisions  to  mark  personalities  and 
official  employment ;  three  divisions  to  mark  official  conduct,  moral  be- 
havior and  private  studies  of  the  teachers.  They  have  been  undeserv- 
edly decried  ;  for  they  gave  to  the  director  much  more  opportunity  to 
recommend  in  an  official  way  teachers  of  merit  to  the  Department  for 
distinction,  than  to  take  away  from  their  merits.  Since  then  a  periodical 
report  of  administration  gives  the  directors  occasion  to  express  their 
opinion  on  the  qualification  of  a  teacher ;  if  it  contains  a  censure,  they 
have  to  apprise  the  teacher  of  it,  and  afford  him  an  opportunity  for  justi- 
fication. The  royal  decree  of  July  11, 1849,  with  regard  to  misdemeanors 
in  office  by  officers  other  than  judicial,  was  also  applied  to  public  teachers. 
Minister  Von  Ladenberg  declared  in  a  circular  dated  July  26th,  1849 : 
"  The  productive  working  of  the  office  of  a  teacher,  rests  essentially  upon 
the  whole  spiritual  and  moral  bearing  of  the  individual  and  upon  the  respect 
it  inspires  in  his  scholars,  as  well  as  in  their  parents  and  guardians.  The 
more  important  the  educating  element  appears  in  the  character  of  youth, 
the  more  the  superintending  authority  should  look  upon  this  circum- 
stance, and  should  not  hesitate  to  consider,  if  needs  there  be,  conduct 
outside  of  the  school  a  misdemeanor  in  office."  However,  this  decree 
made  it  a  duty  to  protect  a  teacher  against  unjust  and  inimical  accusa- 
tions, as  well  as  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  just  complaints  of  those 
who  confide  to  the  teacher  their  holiest  goods,  the  spiritual  and  moral 
welfare  of  their  children.  The  code  of  discipline  for  all  officers  of  the 
government,  of  July  21st,  1852,  is  considered  to  apply  equally  to  all 
public  teachers. 

Leave  of  absence  for  a  journey  during  the  course  of  instruction  can 
be  granted  by  the  directors  for  one  week ;  the  school  department  of  the 
province  can  extend  it  to  four  weeks  for  a  journey  into  foreign  countries, 
and  to  six  weeks  within  the  State ;  the  Ober  president  can  grant  six 
weeks1  leave  out  of  the  State,  and  eight  weeks  within  its  boundaries ;  for 
any  longer  period  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  or  of  the 
king  is  required.    During  a  leave  of  absence  beyond  four  weeks,  accord- 
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rag  to  order  dated  March  28th,  1808,  officers  shall  draw  only  half  salary, 
which  however  is  bat  seldom  practiced.  In  accordance  with  the  cabinet 
order  of  June  15th,  1868,  during  a  leave  of  absence,  salary  is  paid  in  full 
for  the  first  six  weeks ;  half  pay  for  four  and  a  half  months'  longer,  and 
no  salary  afterwards.  In  case  of  sickness  no  deduction  is  made.  During 
a  journey  for  purposes  of  science,  the  expenses  for  a  deputy  are  deducted. 

The  same  authority  which  commissions  for  a  position  is  to  receive  also 
application  for  discharge,  which  shall  only  be  refused  when  the  general 
interests  would  suffer  by  acceptance.  The  teacher  is  not  allowed  to  leave 
his  post  until  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  successor  or  for  tempo- 
rary occupation.  The  regular  period  for  giving  notice  of  discontinuance 
in  office  is  generally  six  months,  and  to  begin  April  1st,  or  October  1st 

The  salary  of  teachers,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  every- 
where mostly  very  small  and  very  rarely  fixed  in  amount  The  greater 
part  of  the  receipts  was  derived  from  various  fees  and  perquisites,  some  of 
them  even  degrading,  of  which  the  history  of  some  schools  furnishes  ample 
evidence.  Only  since  the  reorganization  of  the  State  the  government  has 
continually  labored  to  procure  a  fixed  living  salary  for  teachers,  and  par- 
ticularly to  abolish  their  dependence  on  the  fees  paid  for  instruction.  For 
if  by  these  a  just  equalization  between  labor  and  wages  was  effected,  they 
very  readily  led  to  overcrowding  of  classes  and  other  inconveniences, 
from  which  a  school  should  be  kept  free.  Pro-temporary  officials  receive 
a  remuneration  which  can  only  exceptionally  amount  to  the  regular 
salary.  The  principal  and  most  important  emolument,  a  free  residence, 
lias  been  retained  whenever  it  is  derived  from  donative  funds  or  local 
appropriations.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  director  has  a  suitable  dwell- 
ing in  the  institution,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  looked  upon  as 
an  evil  which  should  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible. 

During  a  mobilization  of  the  army,  for  those  who  are  called  into  active 
service  and  who  have  their  household  with  wife  and  child,  a  decrease  in 
salary  takes  place,  from  the  beginning  of  the  month  in  which  they  are 
obliged  to  leave  their  homes,  but  only  so  far  as  their  salary  and  military 
pay  together  passes  beyond  the  amount  of  800  th.  per  year.  Salaries  are 
paid  every  quarter  of  a  year  in  advance ;  for  accidental  duties  at  the  in- 
stitution, remuneration  is  generally  granted.  During  a  journey  in  the 
interest  of  the  service,  and  when  a  removal  to  another  position  takes 
place,  mileage  is  paid  proportionate  to  the  office.  Teachers  who,  without 
fault  of  theirs,  find  themselves  in  reduced  circumstances,  may  have  ex- 
traordinary assistance  from  the  funds  of  the  State,  if  their  yearly  income 
is  not  above  1000  th.}  (thaler,  72  cents.) 

The  janitors  of  the  school,  who  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Department  of  Oct  12th,  1887,  shall  be  selected  from  the  military  inva- 
lids entitled  to  maintenance  in  civil  life,  receive  above  their  salary  a 
dwelling-place  in  the  institution,  and  materials  for  fuel  and  light.  The 
collections  taken  up  formerly  among  the  students  as  a  Christmas  present, 
have  been  discontinued,  and  they  receive  instead  a  remuneration  from 
the  funds  of  the  school. 
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The  granting  of  pensions,  up  to  the  third  decade  of  this  century,  was 
an  act  of  royal  favor ;  communities  and  corporations  also  exercised  such 
acts  of  grace  towards  teachers  no  longer  capable  for  duty,  and  often  to  a 
considerable  amount  A  law  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers,  after  much* 
deliberation  and  conferring  with  the  provincial  authorities,  was  enacted. 
May  28th,  1846,  and  received  the  royal  approbation.  According  to  it  all 
teachers  and  officers  of  superior  schools  become  entitled  to  a  pension 
during  life,  if  after  a  certain  period  in  service  they  become  incapable  for 
duty  not  by  their  own  fault,  and  if  they  were  duly  commissioned.  If  at 
an  advanced  age  they  are  not  absolutely  incapable  for  duty,  but  unable 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  their  office,  they  are  obliged,  if  the  Depart- 
ment thinks  proper,  to  pay  an  assistant  appointed  to  aid  them ;  however, 
there  must  be  left  for  them  a  salary  at  least  equal  to  the  pension.  The 
amount  of  pension  is  fixed  by  a  scale;  after  fifteen  years  of  service,  four- 
sixteenths,  after  fifty  years,  twelve-sixteenths  of  their  salary.  The  time, 
of  service  is  computed  from  the  date  of  their  taking  the  oath  of  office, 
and  if  they  did  not  take  such,  from  the  day  of  their  first  entry  into  ser- 
vice. The  trial  year  is  not  included,  but  the  time  passed  in  active  mili- 
tary service  is,  and  time  of  service  before  the  enemy  counts  double.  The 
fund  for  pensions  is  derived  from  yearly  contributions  of  the  salary,  as 
introduced  since  January  1st,  1847 ;  to  the  amount  of  one  per  cent  of  400 
th. ;  one  and  one-fourth  per  cent  of  1000  th. ;  two  per  cent  of  2000  th.y 
and  three  per  cent  of  8000  th. ;  moreover,  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  salary 
must  be  paid  in  one  installment 

The  families  of  teachers  who  die  in  office,  receive  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  the  death  occurred,  one  quarter's  salary ;  those  of  pen- 
sioned teachers  that  of  one  month.  Every  teacher  commissioned  for  one 
of  the  higher  schools  is  entitled  and  required  to  enter  the  "  Institute  for 
the  support  of  widows,"  at  Berlin,  unless  his  age  is  too  far  advanced  or  ill 
health  oppose  his  becoming  a  member.  The  amount  insured  must  be  at  least 
one-fifth  of  the  salary,  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  above  500  th.  In  extra- 
ordinary cases,  voluntary  pensions  are  given  to  widows,  generally  only 
from  50  to  100  th.9  and  means  for  education  in  schools  are  granted  for 
orphaned  boys  to  their  seventeenth  year,  and  for  girls  to  their  fifteenth 
year,  in  monthly  rates  from  one-half  to  two  thalers.  Many  of  these  insti- 
tutes possess  considerable  donations  for  widows  and  orphans. 

III.     REGULATIONS  OF  EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  "  Magdeburg  Order  of  Visitation,"  (1568,)  required  the  magistrate, 
with  the  consent  of  the  resident  pastor  and  superintendent,  to  appoint  the 
public  school-teacher.  More  minute  regulations  on  an  "examination n 
of  teachers  at  the  Latin  and  German  schools  were  contained  in  the  royal 
order  of  Sept  SOth,  1718,  according  to  which  they  should  be  examined 
by  the  consistory  or  the  general  superintendent  before  being'  commis- 
sioned, and  to  those  who  gave  satisfaction  a  testimonial  should  be  given, 
and  no  one  could  be  commissioned  without  it  Repeated  instructions  of 
1750  and  1764  declared  that  no  teacher  should  be  engaged  or  promoted 
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without  the  approbation  of  the  superior  consistory,  and  the  instruction  for 
the  superior  school-collegium  of  Feb.  22d,  1787,  ordered  that  a  teacher 
should  be  appointed  only  on  the  ground  of  a  testimonial  from  this  au- 
thority. The  candidate  proposed  for  a  vacant  teachership  was  presented 
to  the  consistory  or  school-collegium  of  the  province,  which  referred  htm 
to  one  of  their  members,  generally  to  an  experienced  teacher.  In  this 
much  depended  on  the  character  and  learning  of  the  latter,  and  these 
examinations  lacked  uniformity.  Gedike,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  supe- 
rior school-collegium,  was  often  charged  with  like  examinations,  gives  a 
detailed  sketch  thereof  in  the  programme  of  the  gymnasiums  of  Freder- 
ickswerder  of  1789  (collected  writings  on  schools,  IT.  pp.  90.)  By  the 
patrons  of  city  schools,  as  long  as  teachers  were  mostly  theologians,  the 
evidence  of  their  education  for  the  ministerial  office  was  generally  deemed 
sufficient;  likewise  the  recommendation  of  a  distinguished  scholar,  or 
trial  lessons,  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts  given  by  a 
university,  or  the  testimonials  of  their  attendance  at  seminaries  for  the- 
ology, philology  or  pedagogy.  But  this  custom  proved  more  and  more 
insufficient  for  the  higher  schools,  since  newly  revived  humanitarianism 
penetrated  more  deeply  into  them,  and  they  no  longer  selected  their 
teachers  from  among  the  candidates  of  theology,  but  from  candidates  who 
had  been  specially  trained  for  higher  teachership  and  proved  more  suit- 
able. Thus,  when  the  centralizing  organization  of  the  State  extended 
also  to  the  field  of  education,  an  examination  of  candidates  for  higher 
teachership,  legal  throughout  the  State,  was  ordered  by  the  edict  of  July 
12th,  1810,  which  at  first  was  made  by  deputations  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  latterly  by  a  special  commission  of  examinations. 
The  regulations  for  examination  had  been  drawn  up  by  W.  von 
Humboldt,  Schleiermacher  and  Siivern.  Of  the  motives,  Humboldt  had 
stated  that  such  examinations  are  the  only  barrier  that  could  be  opposed 
to  the  abuse  of  the  rights  of  patronage.  It  would  honor  the  profession 
of  teachers  in  the  State,  if  every  one  who  enters  it  had  first  to  give  evi- 
dence of  his  qualification.  Fr.  A.  Wolf  also  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  not  admitting  any  to  teach  at  the  secondary  schools,  though  they  had 
graduated  at  universities,  unless  they  had  been  examined  and  authorized 
by  the  commission  of  examinations.  The  examination  should  consist  in 
written  theses,  oral  questioning  and  trial  lessons.  The  commission 
could  dispense  with  one  of  these.  Those  who,  after  presenting  a  disser- 
tation in  Latin  and  passing  the  regular  oral  examination  at  one  of  the 
faculties  for  philosophy  of  one  of  the  State  universities,  had  obtained 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  were  not  subject  to  further  examination, 
only  to  a  trial  lesson.  With  members  of  seminaries  for  classic  schools, 
the  examination  taken  at  their  entrance  by  the  director  of  the  same,  was 
sufficient.  Distinguished  foreigners  called  to  professorships  by  the  Prus- 
sian Department  of  Instruction  were  not  subjected  to  any  examination. 
The  certificate  given  pointed  out  distinctly  in  what  branches  the  candi- 
date was  well  posted  or  weak,  what  proportion  his  skill  in  teaching  held 
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to  his  knowledge,  and  the  degree  of  his  general  qualification  was  indicated 
in  the  authority  to  teach  in  secondary-schools.  The  examination  was 
called  "examen  pro/acultate  docendi"  Those  proposed  for  a  permanent 
professorship,  had  to  pass  an  examen  pro  loco,  in  which  regard  should  be 
had  only  to  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skill  for  the  particular  position. 
To  dispense  from  examinations  was  the  privilege  of  the  Department  for 
Public  Instruction.  These  regulations  took  effect,  Jan,  1st,  1813.  The 
requirements  made  of  candidates  at  first  were  trifling,  and  the  taking 
effect  of  the  regulations  fell  in  a  time  when  Mars  was  worshiped  more 
than  Minerva ;  but  when,  after  1815,  studies  could  again  be  pursued 
undisturbedly,  a  continually  increasing  zeal  for  the  study  of  philology 
and  philosophy  manifested  itself  and  gradually  a  class  of  teachers,  scien- 
tifically educated,  formed  itself,  the  like  of  which  could  not  be  found 
easily  at  any  other  time,  and  towards  which  chief  counselor  Johannes 
Schulze  largely  contributed  by  encouraging  learned  publications  and 
attaching  promotion  to  the  same ;  particularly  in  the  selection  of  directors 
great  weight  was  given  to  successful  labor  as  an  author.  A  regulation 
of  the  department  of  Aug.  21,  1824,  called  to  the  attention  of  the  consis- 
tories the  one-sidedness  of  philologic  preparation,  and  demanded  that 
examinations  should  be  extended  principally  on  logic  and  metaphysics^ . 
psychology  and  history  of  philosophy,  history  and  theology  ;  but  that 
very  one-sidedness  had  trained  the  best  powers  of  teaching,  and  if  the 
examination  in  philosophy  had  remained  in  the  background,  there  was 
among  the  students  of  that  time  such  great  zeal  for  education  in  philos- 
ophy, that  without  special  requirements  at  the  examination,  all  studies 
were  enlivened  thereby,  even  in  a  more  extensive  and  more  liberal 
manner  than  is  possible  by  the  anxiety  to  pass  an  examination.  The 
afore-mentioned  circular,  in  calling  upon  the  commission  for  examination, 
to  pay  strict  regard  to  "  thoroughness  and  quality  of  philosophy  and  the 
study  thereof  to  the  end  that  the  shallow  and  superficial  philosophising 
which  in  modern  times  compose  wholly  the  science  of  philosophy,  may 
give  way  to  fundamental  studies,  and  that  philosophy  may  obtain  again 
her  honorable  and  useful  position  among  the  sciences,  and  that  academic 
youth,  instead  of  being  bewildered  and  darkened  by  after-philosophy, 
may  be  conducted  by  thorough  instruction  in  a  genuine  philosophical 
spirit,  to  a  clear,  correct  and  complete  application  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,"  was  particularly  meant  for  the-  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel, 
and  the  early  appointment  of  Hegel  into  the  commission  for  examination 
coincided  with,  it  The  objections  raised,  by  the  commission  of  Berlin 
only,  against  the  practicability  of  the  order  of  the  department  in  refer- 
ence to  philosophy,  were  replied  to  on  Aug.  18th,  1865,  that  "  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  philosophy  in  which  examination  should  be  had,  give  to 
the  examining  person  forthwith  a  distinct  and  concrete  subject,  by  which 
'  to  discover  whether  the  candidate  has  mentally  appropriated  what  he 
heard  in  the  lectures  on  philosophy  at  the  university.**  The  observation 
of  the  commission,  that  no  law  did  exist,  and  could  not  very  well  exist, 
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according  to  which  one  system  of  philosophy  only  should  he  studied  by 
the  young  at  the  academy,  was  refused  as  trivial  and  not  called  for  by 
the  circular  of  the  department 

The  circular  of  Aug.  21st,  1824,  directed  further  that  each  candidate 
for  teachership,  who  had  been  examined,  should  pass  another  trial  before 
a  member  of  the  consistory,  in  regard  to  his  knowledge  in  theology.  Of 
those  who  did  not  want  to  be  qualified  for  instructing  religion,  they 
should  particularly  inquire  whether  they  possess  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  of  faith  and  morality  requisite  for  teachers  at  a  gym- 
nasium, while  of  those  intending  to  become  qualified  for  teaching  religion, 
they  should  require  sufficient  knowledge  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  in  church  history.  In  proposing  for  the  office  of 
professor  or  director,  those  who  had  a  thorough  education  in  theology 
should  be  principally  favored. 

In  a  corresponding  manner  it  was  ordered,  under  date  of  Sept.  2, 1826, 
that  a  Catholic  clergyman,  well  schooled  and  of  distinguished  reputation, 
should  be  invited,  with  the  approbation  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Cologne,  to  examine  Catholic  candidates  for  teachership  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  religion,  and  to  do  this  if  possible  at  the  place  where  the  commis- 
sion of  education  held  their  session. 

Candidates  for  teachership,  who  desired  to  he  engaged  at  the  higher 
burgher  schools  only,  should  be  admitted  to  the  examination  pro  facili- 
tate dceendiy  though  they  had  not  passed  the  triennium  academicum,  or 
not  frequented  a  university  at  all.  But  with  regard  to  regular  teachers 
of  science  at  the  higher  burgher-schools,  or  schools  of  commerce,  and 
technical  or  real-schools  in  larger  cities,  in  which  an  education  was  ob- 
tained for  the  higher  mechanics  or  for  the  commercial  profession,  princi- 
pally in  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  history  and  geography, 
German  literature,  technology  and  modern  languages,  it  was  ordained  by 
instruction  of  March  29th,  1827,  that  their  commission  should  depend  on 
a  previous  well-passed  examination  in  these  branches. 

The  requirements  for  teachers  of  higher  schools,  changed  and  enlarged 
in  the  course  of  time,  made  necessary  the  preparation  of  new  rules  for 
examination,  which  are  still  extant,  and  which  were  composed  by  Joh. 
Schulze  on  the  basis  of  opinions  presented  by  the  different  commissions 
for  examination.  In  these  are  distinguished  the  examination :  1,  pro 
faeultate  docendi  ;  2,  pro  loco  ;  8,  pro  ascensions;  4,  the  colloquium  pro 
rectorata.  Subjects  in  examination  are:  1, the  German,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  Hebrew  languages;  2,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
history  and  geography,  philosophy  and  pedagogy,  theology.  However, 
it  should  not  be  forbidden  to  any  candidate  to  be  examined  in  other  lan- 
guages and  sciences,  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  and  which  stood 
in  connection  with  objects  of  instruction  at  secondary-schools.  A  main 
condition  for  admission  was  the  complete  academic  triennium,  and  in 
1841  a  rule  was  added,  that  every  one  who  desired  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Prussian  government  must  have  studied  at  a  Prussian  university 
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during  three  semesters.  Foreigners,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  ex- 
aminations, are  required  to  present  a  special  permit  from  the  Department 
of  Education ;  but  from  this,  candidates  from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha  are  excepted  since  1864. 

According  as  the  "curriculum  vita"  delivered  by  the  candidate  is 
found  to  be  more  or  less  favorable,  two  or  three  subjects  for  a  treatise  in 
writing  are  given  him,  with  directions  to  finish  the  same  after  a  certain 
fixed  time  (usually  six  months,)  and  to  report  the  sources  from  which 
information  was  drawn  for  the  composition.  As  a  rule,  one  of  these  com- 
positions must  be  in  the  Latin  language ;  to  candidates  who  intend  to 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  teaching  mathematics  and  natural  sci- 
ence at  one  of  the  higher  burgher  or  real-schools,  it  is  permitted  to  use 
the  French  language  in  place  of  the  Latin.  By  circular  of  May  19, 1833, 
it  was  also  permitted  to  give  to  candidates  upon  their  application,  lessons 
more  difficult  or  more  easy  than  were  first  required  in  the  examination. 
Exempt  from  compositions  in  writing  should  be :  (1,)  doctors  and  masters 
of  philosophy  promoted  at  one  of  the  inland  universities,  after  a  public 
defense  in  Latin  of  their  inaugural  dissertation,  published  in  printed 
form  *,  (2,)  candidates  of  theology,  who  can  produce  a  certificate  from  the 
theological  commission  of  examination  of  having  favorably  passed  the 
first  examen  for  theologians.  From  the  oral  examination,  doctors  of 
philosophy  were  not  exempt ;  on  the  contrary  they  had  to  be  examined 
in  all  the  principal  branches  of  instruction,  and  particularly  in  those 
which  are  not  included  in  the  examination  for  doctor  of  philosophy. 

According  to  the  value  of  the  written  compositions,  the  subject  for  a 
trial-lesson,  and  the  class  in  which  it  is  to  take  place,  are  selected,  and 
"the  director  and  those  members  of  the  commission  to  whom  the 
branches  selected  principally  belong,  are  required  to  be  present/'  In 
practice,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  the  director  can  not  assist  at  all 
times,  and  consequently  he  is  not  always  present 

By  the  oral  examination  is  to  be  ascertained  what  knowledge  the 
candidate  possesses  in  philology,  mathematics,  history,  natural  sciences, 
theology  and  philosophy,  and  if  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  teaching  at 
secondary-schools ;  and  he  shall  be  examined  so  far  in  them  as  is  neces- 
sary to  judge  correctly  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  That  part  of  the 
examination  which  refers  to  ancient  (classical)  philology,  must  be  made 
in  Latin.  If  the  trial-lesson  and  oral  examination  should  give  a  result 
different  from  that  which  the  written  compositions  gave  a  right  to  expect, 
the  candidate  may  be  required  to  prepare  another,  under  special  surveil- 
lance and  without  any  means  of  assistance.  More  than  three  candidates 
shall  not  be  examined  at  the  same  time,  and  then  only  such  as  desire  to 
become  qualified  for  the  same  grade  of  schools.  "  The  importance  of  the 
examination  makes  necessary  the  permanent  presence  of  the  director  of 
the  commission,  and  another  member  beside  the  one  who  examines  the 
candidate.11 

In  giving  the  "facultas  docendi"  three  degrees  are  distinguished: 
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(1,)  the  unconditional,  when  the  candidate,  besides  a  sufficient,  even  if  not 
perfectly  developed  capacity  for  teaching,  is  so  far  master  of  the  subjects 
as  to  be  able,  after  due  preparation,  to  teach,  (a)  Latin  and  Qreek  and  the 
German  language,  (b)  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  (c)  history  and 
geography,  or  (d)  as  according  to  later  instructions  of  the  Department, 
theology,  and  the  Hebrew  language,  in  one  of  the  upper  classes  of  a  gym- 
nasium successfully,  and  is  so  far  acquainted  with  all  other  subjects  as  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  their  relative  importance  to  other  branches  of  in- 
struction and  to  influence  beneficially  the  total  education  of  the  students." 
In  a  declaration  of  Aug.  9th,  1831,  the  Department  pointed  out  "  that 
the  purpose  of  this  regulation  was-  to  prevent  for  the  future  the  total 
ignorance  of  candidates  for  teachership  in  any  of  the  three  essential 
branches  of  instruction  in  secondary-schools,  as  had  hitherto  not  seldom 
been  shown."  Since  the  issue  of  the  regulations  of  1884  for  the  maturity 
examination*  in  leaving  the  gymnasium,  such  total  ignorance  is  prevented, 
and  the  general  examination  of  candidates  appears  no  more  necessary ; 
however,  the  fear  of  it  often  divides  the  powers  of  students,  who  rather 
strive  after  the  eminent  in  one  branch,  which  is  the  more  important,  than 
alter  an  aquali*  mediocritas. 

As  qualification  for  instructing  philology  in  the  two  upper  classes,  be- 
sides a  perfect  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  an  extensive 
study  of  the  classics  of  these  two  languages,  in  particular  of  those  usually 
read  in  upper  classes,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  actual  value  of  philology 
and  the  most  important  means  for  its  study,  as  well  as  correctness  and 
fluency  in  lecturing  Latin,  are  required.  In  the  branches  of  philosophy 
a  complete  knowledge  of  details  and  minute  penetration  can  not  be  ex- 
pected ;  yet  the  examination  must  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the  candi- 
date has  studied  these  sciences. 

The  examination  in  German  extends  to  grammar,  the  peculiar  char- 
acter and  laws  of  the  language,  the  historic  development  of  the  same, 
and  the  history  of  its  literature.  "  Those  who  do  not  possess  knowledge 
of  the  German  language  and  literature,  and  general  scientific  knowledge 
enough  to  teach  the  German  successfully  in  each  class,  even  in  the  high- 
est, can  not  receive  the  "  unconditional  faculta*  docendi  for  philology." 
The  Department  declared  in  rescript  of  Nov.  12th,  1881,  that  those  who 
contended  for  that  degree  should  combine  the  knowledge  of  antiquity 
with  the  study  of  the  history  of  modern  science. 

In  history  and  geography,  beside  a  general  knowledge  thereof,  the 
"study  of  the  principal  authors  for  any  period  of  ancient,  middle  or 
modern  history"  was  required.  Moreover  the  candidate  should  u  possess 
enough  of  philology,  not  only  to  make  use  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  clas- 
sics for  his  lectures,  but  also  by  the  latter  to  contribute  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  former ;  and  he  should  have  that  command  of  expression  in 
Latin,  that  he  can  deliver  his  lectures  on  ancient  history  in  that  lang- 

*JV>l«.— The  final  examination  on  leaving  the  gymnasium,  which,  if  successfully  passed,  de- 
clares the  student  matured  for  the  university,  and  entitles  him  to  admittance. 
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uage."  Qualification  as  teacher  for  the  upper  classes  of  real-schools  may 
be  obtained  without  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  according  to 
the  order  of  April  6th,  1859.  The  ability  of  teachers  and  examiners  to 
deliver  a  well  connected  lecture  on  history  in  Latin  now  disappearing 
almost  altogether,  this  requirement  has  been  overlooked  at  examinations. 
Also,  geography  is  treated  on  generally  by  questions  connected  with  the 
examination  in  history,  so  that  an  actual  facultas  doccndi  in  this  branch 
can  rarely  be  said  to  hare  been  established. 

In  mathematics,  the  candidate  must  prove  that  he  has  penetrated  the 
higher  parts  of  geometry,  spherical  analysis  and  higher  mathematics,  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  make  successful  applications  of  these  to  astronomy 
and  natural  philosophy.  A  special  decree  of  December  14,  1839,  ordains 
that  beside  a  general  review  of  this  science  and  its  application  to  every* 
day  phenomena,  a  more  comprehensive  and  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
its  parts,  including  modern  discoveries  and  late  publications,  as  well  as  of 
the  more  important  problems  of  chemistry  and  the  ability  to  explain 
suitable  problems  in  a  mathematical  way,  should  be  required.  This  order 
also  fitly  demands,  "that  in  order  not  to  limit  the  thorough  study  of 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  by  too  great  requirements,  the  con- 
ditional facultas  dceendi  shall  be  given  to  candidates  who  can  teach  math- 
ematics and  the  mathematical  parts  of  natural  philosophy  in  all  classes, 
and  to  those  who  can  instruct  in  the  natural  sciences  in  all  classes,  and 
mathematics  in  the  lower  and  middle  classes  only. 

In  philosophy  and  pedagogy,  beside  an  exact  knowledge  of  these  sci- 
ences and  a  critical  appreciation  of  the  different  systems  of  instruction 
and  education,  it  should  be  required  that  the  candidates  are  able  to 
explain,  in  a  scientific  manner,  the  principles  of  logic,  metaphysics  and 
psychology ;  and  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
and  of  its  different  systems  according  to  their  characteristic  peculiarities, 
they  should  combine  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  changes  philosophy 
has  experienced  by  Rant,  and  since  his  time. 

2.  The  conditional  facultas  docendi  can  be  obtained  by  (a)  those  who, 
though  they  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  teach  in  the  two  upper  classes, 
yet  in  one  or  more  branches  do  not  satisfy  the  requirements  which  must 
be  exacted  of  every  teacher,  obtain  this  degree  under  the  condition  that 
they  supply  those  deficiences,  and  they  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
examination  pro  Iqco  until  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  their  studies  in 
the  deficient  branches  have  been  perfected ;  (5)  those  who,  in  one  or 
more  of  the  chief  subjects  of  instruction,  possess  only  the  knowledge 
required  for  middle  or  lower  classes. 

The  second  degree  of  teachership  obtained  great  latitude  by  those 
regulations,  and  embraced  candidates  of  the  greatest  learning  and  the 
most  able  capacities,  as  must  frequently  be  found  in  limiting  examination 
to  certain  branches  of  science,  as  well  as  those  of  great  mediocrity  who 
had  not  passed  far  beyond  the  maturity-examination.  For  this  reason 
the  instructions  of  Aug.  9th,  1831,  made  a  discrimination  between  can- 
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dictates  who  had  been  examined  for  teaching  in  the  upper  classes,  and 
such  as  had  been  qualified  for  the  lower  classes  only.  To  the  first  ones 
the  regulations  on  examination  pro  loco  are  applied,  but  they  are  not  to 
pass  a  second  examination  pro  facilitate  docendi,  since  the  trial -year  will 
give  the  authorities  ample  opportunity  to  convince  themselves  how  far 
the  candidate  has  endeavored  to  supply  the  deficiencies  appearing  at  the 
examination.  Even  after  the  trial-year,  the  authorities,  by  bestowing 
the  necessary  attention  on  the  candidates  in  their  district,  could  not  fail 
of  opportunities  to  obtain  all  information  on  that  point  These  instruc- 
tions proved  important  and  wholesome  by  freeing  the  most  capable  can* 
didates  from  the  obligation  of  a  second  examination  in  such  branches  of 
knowledge,  the  study  of  which  could  be  superficial  with  them  only,  while 
it  would  draw  them  away  from  their  proper  field  of  excellence.  The 
school-collegiums,  it  is  true,  had  a  task  they  could  only  perform  to  some 
extent  through  the  organ  of  the  respective  directors,  as  under  the  office- 
like way  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  collegium,  there  rarely  was 
left  time  and  opportunity  for  any  of  the  members  to  make  personal  ob- 
servations. The  experience  of  the  next  years  following  the  issue  of 
these  regulations  showed  in  many  cases  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  ex- 
aminations and  many  deficiencies,  which  partly  had  their  cause  in  the 
regulations  themselves,  partly  in  their  application  by  the  examiners,  in 
particular  by  some  professors  of  universities,  who  made  too  .high  require- 
ments on  the  younger  teachers  of  gymnasiums,  and  partly,  too,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  which  was  more  bent  on  realities  and  unfavorable  to 
the  study  of  philology.  In  the  circular  of  Feb.  8d,  1838,  to  the  Royal 
Commission  for  Examinations,  the  "  superficial  mediocrity  which  satisfies 
so  many  candidates  for  higher  teachership  in  their  vocation,"  has  been 
opposed  by  increased  demands,  principally  by  allowing  the  qualification 
for  conditional  facultas  docendi  only  to  the  candidates  heretofore  de- 
scribed under  (a) ;  but  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commission  for 
examination  to  bestow  the  "conditional  facultas  docendi  on  such 
candidates  who  in  one  or  more  of  the  principal  branches  of  instruc- 
tion possess  only  the  knowledge  required  for  the  middle  or  lower  classes, 
this  permission  to  be  limited  to  the  lower  classes  exceptionally,  when  the 
candidates,  with  a  security  and  clearness  in  fundamental  knowledge, 
combined  distinguished  talent  of  explanation,  an  excellent  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  the  young,  and  a  prepossessing  appearance."  A  the  same 
time  the  Department  expressed  a  confident  expectation  that  the  commis- 
sions for  examination  would  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  short 
course  of  three  years  at  the  university  could  only  serve  to  collect  a  suffi- 
cient material ;  and  therefore  a  complete,  thorough,  and  in  all  parts  fin- 
ished knowledge,  and  a  solid  penetration  into  science,  could  not  be 
required ;  much  more  they  should  see,  if  the  candidates,  besides  a  general 
knowledge,  had  actually  laid  the  foundation  in  one  of  the  principal 
branches,  on  which  farther  to  build,  and  had  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion and  spirited  digest  of  the  sciences  chiefly  cultivated  by  them  at  the 

31 
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university.  For  able  candidates  of  this  class  the  Department  in  1857 
created  a  higher  degree :  conditional  faculta*  for  the  middle  classes. 

On  February  4th,  1838,  a  second  circular  to  the  school-collegiums  was 
issued,  in  which  the  directors  of  gymnasiums  were  designated  as  suitable 
persons  to  advise  young  men  in  the  upper  classes,  if  not  thought  qualified 
for  the  profession,  to  desist  from  pursuing  studies  requisite  for  teacher* 
ship,  and  to  represent  to  abler  ones  the  extent  and  difficulties  of  the 
object  But  directors  have  seldom  been  in  a  situation  to  execute  this 
charge.  During  the  first  ten  years  the  proportion  of  candidates  to  vacant 
positions  was  unfavorable  to  the  former,  but  soon  after  1848  it  changed, 
so  that  the  want  of  teachers  becoming  more  sensible,  the  Department  of 
Instruction,  under  order  of  Oct.  16th,  1858,  promised  to  assist  students 
in  the  upper  classes,  in  cases  of  poverty,  if  they  felt  a  desire  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  profession  and  were  willing  to  pursue  the  necessary 
studies,  beginning  even  at  the  time  of  their  attendance  at  the  gymnasium, 
and  the  directors  were  instructed  to  make  proper  application  to  the  De- 
partment. It  is  not  known  whether  recourse  has  ever  been  had  to  this 
measure.  The  general  examination  in  religion  and  philosophy,  as  ordered 
by  the  cabinet  order  of  Aug.  21st,  1824,  was  amended  by  rescript  of 
March  3d,  1848,  by  requiring  that  the  testimonials  of  candidates  who  had 
not  passed  this  examination  satisfactorily,  should  contain  a  provision  that 
the  candidate,  before  being  definitely  engaged,  must  prove  in  a  second 
examination  that  he  has  acquired  the  requisite  knowledge  in  the  above 
sciences.  It  was  chiefly  intended  thus  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  reli- 
gion of  future  teachers,  and  to  form  teachers  of  religion  not  from  theolo- 
gians only.  The  same  object  was  aimed  at  by  a  circular  of  the  ministry 
of  Von  Raumer  of  Dec.  9,  1858,  directed  to  the  faculties  of  theology, 
requiring  of  them  to  introduce  suitable  lectures,  which  was  done  by  some 
distinguished  professors,  but  in  spite  of  the  desire  repeatedly  expressed 
under  date  of  May  10th,  1865,  they  were  never  generally  introduced  by 
the  faculties.  The  commission  for  examination,  however,  was  instructed, 
from  the  year  1857,  invariably  to  exact  a  report  from  the  candidates  for 
higher  teachership,  in  how  far  and  in  what  manner,  during  their  academ- 
ical studies,  they  had  endeavored  to  increase  and  improve  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  religion. 

By  the  above-named  circular  of  Feb.  3d,  1838,  theology  and  the  He- 
brew had  been  made  the  fourth  principal  part  of  examination  ;  but  by 
another  cabinet  order  of  Dec.  21st,  1841,  candidates  of  theology,  when 
they  had  obtained  an  excellent  testimonial  from  the  commission  for  ex- 
amination in  theology,  should  be  considered  qualified  for  teaching  religion 
and  the  Hebrew  language ;  and  should  be  further  examined  only  as  to 
their  ability  and  method  of  teaching;  but  in  all  other  respects  they 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  candidates  for  teachership. 
However,  since  it  appeared  desirable  to  gain  men  of  sound  education  in 
theology  as  teachers  of  religion  at  secondary-schools,  it  was  decreed  by 
order  of  the  Department,  Aug.  10th}  1853,  that  candidates  of  theology, 
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who  could  produce  the  certificate  of  a  well  passed  examination  before  the 
commission  for  theology,  should  be  admitted  to  the  examination  pro  fac- 
ilitate docendL  If  they  desire  to  acquire  the  qualification  of  u  uncondi* 
tionalfac  doc,"  they  must  satisfy  all  general  conditions;  the  qualifica- 
tion for  conditional  fac.  doc,  may  be  imparted  to  them:  1,  if  by  a  trial 
lesson  and  oral  examination,  which  is  limited  to  didactic  ability  and 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  teaching  in  higher  classes,  they  prove  their 
ability  to  teach  religion  and  the  Hebrew  in  the  first  class  of  a  gymna- 
sium; and  2,  if  they  prove  their  ability  to  teach  (a)  Latin,  Greek  and 
German,  or  (J)  mathematics  and  natural  science,  in  the  third  class  of  a 
gymnasium,  or  (c)  either  one  of  these  subjects  in  the  first  class. 

Catholic  clergymen,  according  to  rescript  of  March  26th,  1863,  when 
they  have  been  promoted  by  an  inland  university  or  by  academic  rule  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  or  licentiate  of  theology,  are  not  subjected  to  an 
examination  in  theology  in  order  to  become  qualified  as  teachers  of  reli- 
gion, but  their  ability  of  teaching  religion  or  the  Hebrew  in  the  different 
classes  remains  subject  to  trial  by  the  commission  of  examination. 

By  ministerial  rescript* of  Aug.  11th,  1854,  members  for  the  examina- 
tion in  French  and  English  are  added  to  the  commissions.  Candidates 
who  wish  to  become  qualified  for  teaching  French  or  English,  besides  a 
thorough  and  fundamental  knowledge  of  these  languages  and  their  liter- 
ature, must  respond  to  the  requirements  of  general  education  demanded 
from  all  candidates.  However,  the  rescript  of  the  Department  of  May 
23d,  1865,  directs  that  the  admission  of  teachers  of  elementary  schools 
who  have  obtained  the  fac.  doc,  for  those  modern  languages,  as  teachers 
of  science  at  gymnasiums  and  real-schools,  is  generally  not  desirable. 

For  teachers  of  drawing  at  higher  schools,  to  which  heretofore  teachers 
had  been  admitted  without  special  selection,  it  was  directed,  April  2d, 

1827,  that  only  those  should  be  proposed  who  were  furnished  with  an 
attest  of  qualification  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  and  that  such 
should  have  preference  among  applicants.    A  circular  of  January  16th, 

1828,  directed  the  consistories  and  school-collegiums  of  the  provinces  to 
give  to  the  Department  an  exact  report  on  the  qualification  of  each 
teacher  of  drawing  at  the  gymnasiums  in  their  province,  on  the  manner 
and  success  of  their  instructions,  and  on  their  social  position  and  relation. 
Since  1863  these  candidates  are  required  to  submit  to  an  examination  by 
one  of  the  royal  academies  of  Art  at  Berlin,  Konigsberg  or  Dusseldorf. 

As  teacher  of  singing,  no  one  can  be  engaged,  since  the  year  1830, 
who  has  not  given  evidence  of  his  ability  to  teach  singing. 

An  examination  for  teachers  of  gymnastic  exercises  has  been  instituted 
by  departmental  rescript  of  March  29th,  1866,  for  which  a  commission, 
including  a  professor  of  anatomy,  has  been  formed  in  Berlin.  It  takes 
place  at  the  central  institute  for  gymnastics  (erected  in  1851,  and  which 
proceeded  from  the  central  institute  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  gym- 
nastics by  rescript  of  Feb.  6th ;)  under  superintendence  of  the  instruct- 
ora    It  was  considered  desirable  that  the  instructions  in  gymnastic  ex- 
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crcises  should  be  confided  to  regular  teachers  of  the  schools  only,  and  in 
order  to  educate  such  teachers,  a  course  of  six  months,  for  eighteen 
pupils,  was  arranged  in  this  institution,  in  which  young  teachers  could 
take  part  without  charge,  and  in  particular  cases  were  supplied  with 
funds  for  their  support  during  this  time. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  regulations  for  examinations  of  1831,  not- 
withstanding the  many  corrections  and  explanations,  made  a  revision  of 
the  whole  necessary,  which  was  executed  with  the  care  peculiar  to  Prus- 
sian officials — the  plan  of  a  new  order  of  regulations  haying  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  provincial  school-boards,  to  commissions  of  examination, 
and  to  experienced  teachers,  for  their  approbation. 

Following  the  requirements  of  the  law,  a  commission  for  examination 
was  not  easily  constituted.  In  earlier  times  it  was  mostly  composed  of 
teachers,  more  recently  counselors  of  instruction  and  professors  of  uni- 
versities predominated.  The  first  named  undoubtedly  understand  best 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  school,  and  require  merits  of  a  young 
teacher ;  but  the  limitations  of  their  vocation  renders  it  impossible  for 
them  to  advance  with  the  development  of  science,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
ascertain  whether  the  period  of  study  at  the  university  has  been  profit- 
ably and  practicably  employed.  The  others,  no  longer  familiar  with 
schools,  can  not  properly  weigh  their  demands,  and  are  apt  to  pass 
beyond  the  object  of  pedagogic  preparation,  or  are  led  in  preponderance 
by  their  own  special  scientific  researches.  The  most  suitable  examiners 
are  those  who  from  the  school  teacher's  chair  have  passed  io  that  of  the 
university. 

IV.  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS. 

Prior  to  this  century,  there  were  no  special  arrangements  at  univer- 
sities for  the  education  of  teachers  for  secondary-schools,  the  first  being 
the  philological  seminaries,  the  oldest  of  which  is  at  the  University  of 
Halle.  By  order  of  the  Elector  in  1695  and  1697,  a  part  of  the  revenues 
of  the  convent  Hillersleben  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  some  students  of 
other  faculties  than  that  of  theology,  who  would  devote  themselves  to 
the  study  of  " humanoria  et  elegantiorem  literaturam"  and  for  those 
who  intended  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachership  at  secondary-schools, 
under  the  special  supervision  of  Prof.  Cellarius,  who  read  every  day  a 
free  lecture  for  them,  until  he  died  in  1707,  when  this  arrangement 
ended. 

A  purely  philological  seminary  was  founded  in  1787,  by  the  influence 
of  Fr.  A.  Wolf,  which  was  the  first  to  educate  for  the  profession  of 
teacher  separate  from  theology,  and  in  so  far  created  an  epoch  in  peda- 
gogy. This  seminary  had  twelve  regular  members,  who  had  already 
attended  a  university  one  year,  and  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  sem- 
inary for  two  years  only.  The  exercises  of  the  seminarists,  in  which  a 
great  many  of  the  students  of  other  faculties  took  part,  consisted  in 
interpretation  of  ancient  authors,  discussions  partly  on  theses,  partly  on 
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compositions  of  the  seminarists,  and,  for  a  time  also,  in  the  practice  of 
teaching  in  the  upper  class  of  the  Latin  school  of  the  orphan  house  at 
Halle.  When  this  university  was  closed  in  1806,  Wolf  went  to  Berlin ; 
and  on  its  reopening  in  1808,  Chr.  Gottfr.  Schuck  obtained  the  director- 
ship of  the  seminary,  and  in  1816  was  associated  with  Seidler.  After 
the  new  regulations  of  1817,  the  object  of  "  training  skillful  teachers  for 
gymnasiums  "  was  consistently  followed  up  in  all  later  regulations,  and 
by  the  directors  following,  Mor.  H.  Ed.  Meier  and  Bernardy,  and  exer- 
cises for  acquiring  a  genuine  style  in  Latin  were  particularly  fostered. 
The  separation  into  two  divisions,  which  had  been  made  in  1846  from 
personal  motives,  was  annulled  in  1857,  when  Bergh  entered,  after 
Meier's  death. 

The  second  seminary  was  founded  by  Professor  Erfurt  in  Kdnigsberg 
(1810.)  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  agreed  to  his  proposition 
for  an  association,  under  the  name  of  a  seminary,  of  young  men  who 
should,  however,  ori  account  of  want  of  sufficient  preparation,  be  con- 
sidered as  first  students  only,  from  whom  afterwards  the  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  seminary  might  be  selected.  Schleiermacher,  in  voting  on 
the  instructions  for  this  seminary,  said  very  justly  and  well  adapted  for 
alL  times :  "  The  first  object  is  only  to  excite  a  love  for  the  study  of  phi- 
lology, and  after  this  is  awakened  and  formed,  when  an  individual  incli- 
nation is  developed,  free  play  must  be  given  to  it  without  any  hesitation ; 
but  in  every  way  we  must  prevent  young  men  from  limiting  themselves 
to  a  narrower  sphere  and  from  finding  their  especial  vocation  therein.1' 
The  department  recommended  exercises  in  writing  and  speaking  of  Latin 
and  Greek ;  the  latter  M.  Erfurdt  desired  to  postpone  at  the  beginning, 
but  with  the  annual  report  of  1812,  a  "dkputatio  de  eritica  artis  diffi- 
cultatibus"  in  the  Greek  language  could  be  presented,  which  the  author- 
ities in  Berlin  censured  only  for  accents  omitted,  After  M.  Erfurdt,  the 
directors  of  this  seminary  were  Wald,  Gotthold,  Lobeck,  Lehrs. 

In  1812,  Bockh  became  founder  and  director  of  a  similar  institute  in 
Berlin,  who,  with  Buttmann,  Lachmann,  Martin  Hertz,  and  Haupt,  have 
presided  over  it  till  now. 

The  philological  seminary  at  Greifswald,  from  a  philological  association, 
became  (1822)  a  public  institution,  at  first  conducted  by  Henry  Meier 
alone,  assisted  by  Schomann,  who  subsequently  became  director ;  assisted 
successively  by  Martin  Hertz,  Urlichs,  and  Ufener. 

The  seminary  at  Breslau  was  established  in  1812 ;  the  two  first  direc- 
tors were  Gottl.  Schneider  and  Heindorf,  who  were  followed  by  Fr.  Passow, 
Chr.  Schneider,  Ritsclil,  Auabrosch,  Haase,  the  latter  since  1856  in  con- 
nection with  Rossbach. 

The  philological  seminary  at  Bonn  was  founded  in  1819.  The  directors 
were  Noke  and  Heinrich,  under  whom  the  attendance  increased  so  con- 
siderably, that  in  1826  it  counted  ten  regular  members,  twenty-seven 
extraordinary,  and  forty-five  visiting  members.  Welcker,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Heinrich,  became  co-director,  fostered  the  study  of  ancient  art 
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in  connection  with  that  of  ancient  literature,  but  the  interest  among  the 
students  abated  so  much,  that  in  1841  there  were  only  eight  regular,  ten 
extraordinary,  and  sixteen  visiting  members.  After  Ritschl  was  called 
to  the  position  of  Nake  in  1689,  the  interest  gradually  increased  again, 
so  that  in  1861  the  number  of  members  was  eighty,  and  in  1864,  eighty- 
eight.  Eighteen  years  after  the  resignation  of  Welcker,  in  1861,  O.  Jahn 
was  appointed  second  director.  From  this  seminary  a  great  many  excel- 
lent scholars  have  proceeded,  who  had  creditably  begun  their  career  at 
universities  and  gymnasiums,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  universal  regret  that 
the  difficulties  in  the  year  1865,  should  have  induced  so  distinguished  a 
professor  as  Ritschl  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Prussian  State. 

In  1824,  a  philological  and  pedagogic  seminary  was  connected  with  tho 
theological  and  philosophical  faculty  at  Monster,  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing candidates  for  efficient  teachers  at  gymnasiums ;  its  directors  were 
Nadermann,  Esser,  Grauert,  and  at  present,  Deycks  and  Winieroski. 

All  exercises  in  these  seminaries  were  arranged  after  the  course  at  the 
seminary  of  Halle ;  for  regular  members,  subsidies  of  forty  thalers  per 
year  generally,  with  participation  in  the  studies  gratis,  are  allowed. 

The  first  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  history, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  a  number  of  students  a  thorough  education  in 
history  and  enable  them  to  take  charge  of  instruction  in  this  department 
was  made  in  1824  by  Professor  Mcnzel  of  Breslau ;  but  the  institute  was 
not  erected  till  1843,  when  premiums  of  two  hundred  thalers  were 
granted.  Since  1852,  Professor  Ropell  presided  over  it,  assisted  from 
1863  by  Professor  Junkerman,  a  Catholic,  so  that  a  division  of  instruction 
according  to  religious  confessions  was  introduced. 

In  Konigsberg,  as  early  as  1832,  a  like  seminary,  with  a  grant  of  two 
hundred  thalers,  had  been  established,  the  first  director  of  which,  Prof. 
Dr.  Schubert,  still  presides;  and  one  at  Griefewald  (1863)  by  Prof.  Dr. 
A.  Schafer,  with  yearly  premiums,  of  fifty  thalers.  The  seminary  founded 
at  Bonn  in  1863,  with  premium  of  three  hundred  thalers,  is  divided  into 
two  separate  branches,  independent  of  each  other,  according  to  its  two- 
fold object:  1,  to  introduce  researches  in  history  ;  2,  to  prepare  future 
teachers  of  history  for  gymnasiums.  The  direction,  in  order  to  provide 
for  ecclesiastical  preferences,  has  been  given  to  two  professors,  Von  Sybel, 
Protestant,  and  Kampfschulte,  Catholic. 

Beyond  these  public  institutions,  the  lectures  on  history  of  distin- 
guished professors  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Halle,  though  at  first 
instituted  for  scientific  objects  only,  have  aided  very  much  in  training 
eminent  teachers  of  history  for  higher  schools,  particularly  those  by 
Leopold  von  Ranke,  and  more  recently  by  Droysen,  by  whom  a  good 
number  of  the  best  teachers  in  this  branch  have  been  educated. 

The  first  seminary  for  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  at  Konigs- 
berg, adopted,  in  1834,  preliminary  statutes,  and  obtained  as  directors, 
Professors  Neuman  and  Jacobi ;  and  in  1839,  by  royal  order,  its  subsidy 
was  increased  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  tha- 
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lers.  Since  1848,  Prof.  Richelot  fook  part  in  its  instruction.  At  Halle, 
a  seminary  for  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  was  begun  in  1838, 
through  the  energy  of  Prof  Kaemtz  and  Prof.  Schncke,  called  thither 
from  Kflnigsberg.  Through  the  influence  of  Prof.  Schweigger,  it  was, 
in  1840,  extended  to  all  the  natural  sciences,  and  consists  at  present  of 
seven  divisions  with  eight  professors.  The  seminary  for  mathematics  at 
Berlin  was  founded  in  1861 ;  admittance  into  it  follows  upon  an  oral  ex- 
amination by  the  directors,  and  a  written  trial-composition.  The  di- 
rectors are  Kummer  and  Weierstrass  ;  its  subsidy,  four  hundred  thalcrs. 

In  order  to  supply  teachers  of  natural  history  for  secondapy-schools, 
and  to  increase  generally  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  u  semi- 
nary for  natural  sciences"  at  Bonn  was  founded  in  1825  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  regular  members ;  its  director  was  Necs.  von  Esenbeck,  and  each 
of  the  four  divisions  received  a  sub-director ;  afterwards  the  directorship 
changed  according  to  election  by  the  members.  In  1800,  the  department 
directed  that  a  testimonial  of  qualification  should  be  given  to  the  semi- 
narists upon  their  leaving,  which  should  relieve  them  of  the  examination 
by  the  commissions.  This  regulation  was,  however,  changed  in  1845,  to 
giving  such  a  certificate  on  the  basis  of  an  examination.  For  the  fur- 
therance of  this  institute,  the  department,  in  1831,  instructed  the  pro- 
vincial collegiums  of  the  eastern  provinces  to  recommend  attendance 
at  this  seminary  to  such  students,  leaving  the  gymnasiums,  who  had 
shown  special  talents  for  the  study  of  natural  science. 

B.  Pedagogic  Seminaries. — It  was  of  great  importance  to  give  to  young 
men  who  had  acquired  good  knowledge  at  the  universities  after  they  had 
passed  their  examination,  an  opportunity  practically  to  learn  the  art  of 
teaching.  Before  the  time  of  Fr.  Gedike,  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
secondary-schools  was  left  to  chance ;  but  this  eminent  educator,  princi- 
pally through  his  own  influence,  received,  Oct  9th,  1787,  the  first  charge 
to  open  a  "  royal  institution  of  teachers  for  learned  schools,"  which  ob- 
tained its  constitution  under  the  name  of  a  seminary,  Nov.  18,  1788. 
The  first  five  students  received  a  stipend  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thalers 
each,  and  the  seminary  was  connected  with  the  Frederic  Werder  gymna: 
siutn  at  Berlin,  then  under  the  directorship  of  Gedike.  Its  members 
were  considered  regular  teachers  of  die  gymnasium,  and  each  was 
charged  with  ten  lessons  per  week  in  one  of  its  classes,  and  moreover 
they  should  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  other  teachers  when  the 
director  required  them,  to  make  the  corrections  of  written  lessons,  to  pre- 
pare testimonials  for  scholars,  and  for  other  practical  services.  They 
should  be  present  as  visitors  during  the  instructions  given  by  the  director 
or  by  other  teachers,  or  by  some  one  from  among  themselves,  should 
associate  much  with  one  another  in  free  exchange  of  observations  and 
opinions,  and  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  director  and  of  threo 
teachers.  That  they  might  have  practice  in  pedagogic  moral  treatment 
of  single  students,  one  who  needed  special  treatment  was  from  time  to 
time  placed  under  their  care.    For  their  further  theoretical  education, 
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they  had  to  prepare  a  composition  on  some  subject  of  pedagogy  suggested 
by  their  own  experience,  to  be  submitted  to  the  director,  and  read  and 
discussed  in  a  pedagogic  society  established  by  them.  Moreover,  the 
members  met  once  every  month  in  a  philological  society,  over  which  the 
director  presided.  A  collection  of  books,  expressly  for  the  members, 
was  procured,  for  the  increase  of  which,  forty  thalcrs  per  year  were  set 
apart  With  Gedike,  the  seminary  in  1798  passed  over  to  the  gymna- 
sium at  the  Gray  Convent  in  Berlin,  and  under  Bcllermann  L  (since 
1804,}  one  member  was  ceded  to  the  Fred.  Werder  gymnasium,  after 
most  of  t|jc  seminarists  had  become  in  fact  assistant  teachers.  In  1812, 
the  eight  members  were  alternately  distributed  among  the  four  German 
gymnasiums,  and  the  directorship,  which  according  to  the  new  instruc- 
tions of  Aug.  26th,  1812,  was  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  directors 
of  gymnasiums  at  Berlin,  passed  at  first  over  to  Solger,  professor  of  the 
university,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  scientific  deputation  of  Berlin, 
and  after  his  death  in  1819,  to  Prof.  Bockh,  who  was  at  its  head  in  1866. 
Since  1812,  the  practical  pedagogic  training  of  the  members  has  in  reality 
devolved  solely  on  the  successive  directors  of  the  gymnasiums.  The 
increase  in  the  demand  for  teachers  after  1815  made  the  execution  of  the 
regulations  for  instruction  impracticable ;  the  seminarists,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  four  years  only  at  the  seminary,  if  they  did  not  obtain 
sooner  a  position  as  regular  teachers,  were  mostly  engaged  as  assistant 
teachers  at  the  same  or  another  gymnasium,  sometimes  at  several,  and 
the  six  lessons  per  week  laid  down  for  them,  especially  on  account  of 
the  large  demand  for  teachers  after  1848,  were  often  considerably  in- 
creased ;  also  the  rule,  to  give  their  instruction  in  presence  of  a  regular 
teacher  of  the  gymnasium,  and  to  fill  but  two  lessons  in  the  lower 
classes,  could  not  be  carried  out.  A  decree  of  the  department  of  Dec. 
13  th,  1863,  made  an  end  to  overtasking  seminarists  with  hours  of  teaching, 
as  contrary  to  law  and  to  the  regular  purpose  of  the  seminary ;  as  a 
maximum,  twelve  lessons  were  allowed,  for  which,  however,  if  not  reg- 
ular lessons  of  practice  for  the  seminarists,  but  taken  for  a  time  from  the 
regular  teachers  of  the  school,  they  should  be  properly  remunerated. 
By  this,  the  situation  of  the  seminarists  has  been  improved. 

A  second  pedagogic  seminary  was  established  (1804)  in  Stettin,  "for 
the  education  of  teachers  of  learned,  middle-class,  and  inferior  burgher- 
schools  of  the  whole  of  Pomerania,"  by  the  aid  of  the  property  of  the 
former  u  St.  Mary's  Home;"  but  soon  the  seminary  was  limited  to  eight 
candidates  for  higher  teachership,  who  at  the  same  time  were  assistant 
teachers  of  the  gymnasium.  Professor  G.  W.  Bartholdy  was  its  director 
up  to  1815  ;  since  then  the  directors  of  the  gymnasium  have  also  pre- 
sided over  the  seminary,  by  which,  also,  in  consequence  of  the  instruc- 
tions made  last,  July  3d,  1844,  the  number  of  members  of  this  institute 
decreased  to  four,  and  a  similar  arrangement  to  the  orignal  one  of  the 
Berlin  seminary  was  effected,  which  is  certainly  more  practical 

The  seminary  of  Breslau,  in  the  main  arranged  alter  the  same  prin- 
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ciples,  was  established  in  1813,  and  stands  since  1858,  every  two  years 
alternately,  under  the  directorship  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  provin- 
cial school-board.  Upon  request'  of  the  director  of  the  seminary,  the 
commission  for  examination  gives  die  lessons  for  the  seminarists,  and  has 
them  reviewed  by  their  members. 

The  pedagogic  seminary  at  Halle  has  gradually  formed  itself  out  of  the 
theological  seminary  connected  with  that  university ;  but  has  only  since 
1820  become  a  separate  institute,  for  it  was  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  commission  of  examinations,  and  received  a  director  of  its  own, 
who  must  be  a  practical  schoolman,  and  always  professor  of  the  faculty 
for  theology  or  philosophy.  Thus  the  seminar)',  as  a  theologic  pedagog- 
ium,  remained  a  special  division  of  the  seminary  belonging  to  the  faculty 
of  theology  of  the  University  of  Halle-Wittenberg,  and  according  to  the 
new  regulation  of  1835,  the  direction  should  be  given  to  a  regular  or  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  theology,  which  was  again  confirmed  by  rescript 
of  Feb.  18th,  1856.  There  is  a  considerable  distinction  between  this 
seminary  and  others  in  this,  that  its  twelve  members  are  divided  into  a 
first  and  second  class,  and  principally  students  are  admitted,  who  have 
been  one  and  a  half  years  at  the  university ;  qualified  candidates  of 
teachership,  with  good  testimonials,  can  also  find  admittance.  The  semi- 
narists are  obliged  regularly  to  attend  the  course  of  pedagogic  lectures 
of  the  director,  and  to  present  one  composition  of  a  pedagogic  character 
every  semester.  Practical  exercises  consist  principally  in  teaching  les- 
sons, in  a  branch  previously  selected,  to  scholars  whom  the  director  col- 
lects for  this  purpose  in  a  class-room,  before  auditors,  and  after  their 
withdrawal,  a  criticism-  on  the  teaching  by  the  other  members  and  finally 
by  the  director,  takes  place.  Further  to  acquire  self-reliance,  the  semi- 
narists give  lessons  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the  Francke  Institute.  The 
period  of  membership  has  been  fixed  for  students  at  two  years,  for  can- 
didates of  teachership  at  one  year ;  the^stipends  for  members  (first  class, 
fifty  thalers,  second  class,  thirty  thalers)  are  less  than  at  other  seminaries. 
The  entire  arrangement  approaches  that  of  seminaries  for  public  school 
teachers ;  yet  at  the  present  time  the  condition  of  the  students  has  again 
found  more  liberal  consideration. 

The  province  of  Saxony  nas  moreover  a  very  important  institute  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  in  the  u  Convict,"  for  six  candidates  of  the- 
ology, established  in  1856  with  the  Pedagogium  of  the  Convent  of  U.  L. 
F.  at  Magdeburg ;  the  candidates  admitted  in  it  must  have  acquired  the 
qualification  pro  lieentia  concionandi,  with  the  predicate  at  least  of 
"good,"  and  must  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching  at  secondary- 
schools  for  a  number  of  years  or  for  life.  The  object  of  the  "Convict" 
is,  by  a  scientific  and  practical  training  to  educate  teachers  of  religion  for 
high-schools,  who  are  able  to  instruct  in  other  branches  of  science  as 
regular  members  of  the  board  of  teachers. 

C.  The  pedagogic  trial-year. — The  arrangements  for  the  education  of 
teachers  for  higher  schools  soon  proved  insufficient  for  the  existing  de- 
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mand.  This  demand  for  graduated  teachers  for  gymnasiums,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  third  decade  of  our  century,  became  so  large,  that  erery 
candidate  for  higher  teachership,  immediately  after  passing  the  examina- 
tion, sometimes  on  the  ground  of  his  testimonial  only,  received  a  regular 
appointment  in  the  province,  even  as  class-professors.  At  this  time  the 
superior  officers  of  the  Department  of  Instruction  had  remarked  that  one 
single  trial-lesson  (as  prescribed  by  the  regulations)  was  not  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  usefulness  and 
talent  for  teaching  of  a  candidate,  as  was  desirable  and  necessary  to  a 
just  estimation  of  those  who  applied  for  the  position  of  teacher.  Fir  this 
reason,  the  Department,  Sept  24th,  1826,  caused  the  introduction  of  a 
pedagogic  trial-year,  according  to  which,  all  candidates,  qualified  by 
attainments,  should  hereafter,  for  at  least  one  year,  practically  engage  in 
teaching  at  a  secondary  school,  and  thus  prove  their  fitness,  before  they 
could  be  regularly  commissioned  as  teachers  of  science.  The  choice  of 
the  school  should  be  left  to  the  candidate,  but  in  no  school  more  than 
two  at  a  time  should  be  admitted,  and  no  candidate  be  charged  with  more 
than  eight  lessons  per  week,  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  fill  a  tempo- 
rary vacancy,  at  the  highest  with  six  lessons  more ;  these  lessons  were 
generally  given  without  any  remuneration.  The  selection  of  classes,  in 
which  (he  candidates  should  give  their  lessons  for  six  months  or  for  the 
year,  was  reserved  to  the  directors,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  class  pro- 
fessors, should  frequently  attend  the  instructions  by  the  candidates,  and 
amicably  discuss  their  manner  of  teaching  with  them.  In  order  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  organism  of  the  entire  school,  and  to  gain 
a  view  of  the  art  of  teaching  of  experienced  teachers,  the  candidates  were 
expected,  during  the  first  months  of  their  trial-year,  to  visit  the  different 
classes  during  those  hours  of  the  day  when  they  themselves  were  not 
engaged  with  teaching,  and  that  they  might  practice  the  art  of  pedagogic 
discipline,  some  rude,  idle,  or  ill  behaved  scholars  of  the  classes  in  which 
they  were  to  teach,  should  from  time  to  time  be  placed  under  their  spe- 
cial supervision.  In  all  other  respects  the  candidates  should  be  considered 
regular  teachers,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  trial-year  should  receive  a 
testimonial  on  the  skill  in  teaching  they  had  acquired,  and  on  their  prac- 
tical usefulness,  signed  by  the  director  ana  the  class-professors.  Since 
1832,  the  candidates  receive  a  testimonial  as  to  the  trial-year  only,  which, 
since  1844,  is  signed  by  the  director  alone ;  a  detailed  certificate  is  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Education,  and  since  1858  to  the  school-collegium 
of  the  province. 

This  arrangement,  which  coincided  with  the  period  when  higher 
schools  were  amply  provided  with  teachers,  gave  a  desirable  support  to 
qualified  candidates,  and  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  for  practice  in 
their  profession,  but  to  directors  it  gave  an  additional  duty,  and  to  the 
schools  a  burden  often  injurious.  The  directors,  already  constantly 
engaged,  with  few  exceptions  did  not  trouble  themselves  much  about 
these  passing  pedagogues,  and  the  class-professors  not  at  all ;  thus  the 
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trial-year  was  beneficial  only  as  a  process  of  refining  by  which  talented 
teachers  were  separated  from  incapable  ones. 

Minister  yon  Eichhorn  issued,  April  8d,  1842,  a  new  instruction  on  the 
trial-year,  according  to  which  "the  candidate  should  at  first,  by  visiting 
classes,  conversing  with  directors,  class-professors  and  other  teachers, 
gain  a  view  of  the  organization  of  the  school ;  2,  for  a  long  time  visit 
those  classes  in  which  he  is  to  teach,  and  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
manner  of  teaching  of  him  whose  place  he  is  to  take,  and  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  pupils ;  8,  in  the  selection  of  subjects  for  teaching,  regard 
must  tfe  had  chiefly  to  his  testimonial ;  4,  he  should  not  be  employed  all 
the  year  in  the  same  class,  but  an  opportunity  must  be  given  him  to  try 
his  ability  in  other  and  higher  classes,  even  if  only  in  shorter  lessons ;  5, 
the  teachers,  represented  by  the  candidate,  must  consider  themselves  all 
along  as  the  proper  teachers  of  the  subject  or  the  class,  and  in  the  com- 
mencement be  present  in  all  the  lessons  given  by  the  candidate,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  lesson  make  suitable  suggestions  to  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
can  be  intrusted  with  the  sole  care  of  the  class,  attend  his  lessons  at  least 
once  a  week." 

"Wherever  this  arrangement  was  executed  with  vigilance,  it  operated 
most  favorably,  and  while  under  the  previous  rules  part  of  the  candidates 
were  lost  to  the  profession,  by  these  latter  every  one,  with  few  excep- 
tions, became  a  well-experienced  schoolman.  The  scholars  were  not 
given  over  any  longer  to  unsafe  experiments  of  new  comers,  and  the 
young  teacher  gradually  acquired  the  necessary  authority,  under  the  pat* 
ronage  of  his  guide,  and  the  confidence  and  method,  so  important  to  in- 
dependent teaching.  A  great  number  of  teachers,  some  of  whom  are 
now  directors,  have  thus  qualified  themselves  for  the  profession.  The 
superabundance  of  candidates  for  higher  teachership  until  1848,  rendered 
the  execution  of  this  measure  easy,  as  each  candidate  estimated  it  a  spe- 
cial favor  to  be  permitted  to  begin  his  trial-year  directly  after  the  exam- 
ination, and  proved  grateful  for  the  permission  to  teach  longer  without 
any  remuneration  until  regularly  commissioned.  For  foreign  candidates, 
it  was  rendered  very  difficult  to  be  employed  at  secondary-schools ;  the 
circular  of  May  28th,  1851,  made  the  examination  and  trial-year  depend- 
ing upon  the  consent  of  the  Department  of  Instruction,  and  circular  of 
January  27th,  1852,  prescribed  that  after  examination  and  trial-year, 
none  should  be  engaged  at  secondary-schools  except  by  permission  of  the 
department  But  after  this  time  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  rela- 
tions of  teachers  in  Prussia.  In  many  places  great  zeal  was  manifested 
for  establishing  and  extending  schools ;  many  teachers  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  age  or  because  they  had  committed  themselves  in  politics ;  the 
favorable  prospects  for  young  men  in  industrial  pursuits  took  away  many 
disciples  from  the  profession  of  teacher.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  can- 
didates for  teachership,  not  long  before  in  abundance,  were  in  a  few  years 
all  engaged ;  so  that  not  only  examined  candidates  were  employed  as 
regular  teachers,  with  salary  and  a  full  number  of  lessons,  but  non- 
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examined  also,  under  the  promise,  it  is  true,  to  pass  their  examination 
within  a  year,  which  was  however  not  exacted  on  account  of  the  want  of 
teachers.  This  want  was  in  part  remedied  by  facilitating  the  employment 
of  foreign  candidates ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  cabinet  order  of  Jan. 
27th,  1862,  a  great  many  from  the  North-German  States  filled  vacant 
positions,  so  that  the  employment  of  non-examined  candidates  was  rarely 
tolerated,  while  that  of  candidates  on  trial  was  greatly  favored,  it  being 
ruled  by  rescript  of  Feb.  14th,  that  they  should  not  teach  any  longer 
beyond  the  lessons  for  their  practice,  without  receiving  compensation, 
but  should  have  a  competent  salary,  and  that  all  regulations  with  regard 
to  their  exercises  in  teaching,  under  supervision  and  information,  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  trial-year  may  be  held  at  gymnasiums  and  real-schools,  but  only 
exceptionally  at  progymnasiams  and  secondary  burgher-schools.     The 
members  of  seminaries  for  high-schools  are  dispensed  from  it    In  fixing  - 
the  amount  for  pension,  it  is  not  counted  as  a  year  of  service. 

Assistance  for  travel  to  foreign  countries  is  only  given  by  the.  French 
gymnasium  of  Berlin,  which  has  two  stipends  for  the  education  of  can- 
didates in  the  French  language. 

V.    PLAN  OP  INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  plan  of  instructions  of  Prussian  gymnasiums,  as  elsewhere,  has, 
in  the  course  of  time,  been  subject  to  many  modifications,  and  we  can 
here  only  enter  nearer  upon  that  by  Which  a  uniform  order  of  instruction 
has  gradually  been  effected. 

The  requirement  for  maturity-examination  necessarily  prepared  the 
way  to  uniformity  in  the  plan  of  instructions  preparing  for  it  The  De- 
partment for  Public  Instruction  concluded,  in  1810  at  first,  to  introduco 
a  general  plan  of  instruction,  which  the  Catholic  schools  should  also 
adopt,  and  by  gradually  executing  this  plan,  a  ministerial  rescript  of 
Nov.  12th,  1812,  prescribed  that  all  classical  schools  which  possessed  the 
privilege  of  qualifying  for  the  university,  should  adopt  the  name  of  gym- 
nasium. Prof.  Suvern  was  intrusted  with  arranging  a  general  plan  of 
instruction  >  this  plan,  submitted  to  Fr.  A.  Wolf  for  his  opinion,  was 
modified  at  different  times,  then  fixed  upon  to  be,  in  its  main  points,  a 
guide  in  the  administration  of  schools,  but  never  published  or  brought 
into  use  generally.  The  order  of  instruction  of  the  different  gymna- 
siums, from  the  individuality  of  these  schools  and  their  directors,  main- 
tained great  variety  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  it  was  thought  a 
special  proof  of  skill  of  the  directors,  in  which  manner  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion was  laid  out  by  them,  wherein  they  had  to  give  to  local  circum- 
stances, to  the  demands'  of  the  times,  to  the  need  of  the  institute,  to  the 
capacity  of  the  powers  for  teaching,  that  consideration  which  alone,  with 
a  just  and  sensible  direction,  can  be  beneficial  to  schools. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Bernhardt,  the  director  of  the  Frederic  Werder 
gymnasium  of  Berlin,  by  the  publication,  in  1812,  of  the  plan  of  instruc- 
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tion  of  the  programme  for  1812,  the  second  chapter  (part  one)  of  which 
treats  on  the  organization  and  subjects  of  instruction.  In  this  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  degrees  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasium :  "  Though  the 
gymnasium  is  a  school  for  classics,  and  its  organization  of  instruction 
must  tend  to  this  object  from  the  lowest  class,  yet  consideration  must  be 
had,  in  the  present  condition  of  school  matters,  that  those  also  who 
intend  to  become  tradesmen,  mechanics  and  artists,  in  the  widest  sense 
of  these  words,  should  be  thoroughly  and  completely  prepared  for  such 
vocations.  For  this  purpose,  all  of  the  eight  classes  should  be  divided 
into  three  degrees  of  education,  of  which  the  third  and  lowest  had  for  its 
object  the  practical  education  for  the  lower  civil  vocations ;  the  second 
more  chiefly  for  the  higher  civil  professions,  and  the  first  to  impart  the 
required  knowledge  to  future  students  of  the  learned  professions."  On 
this  principle  he  based  the  organization  of  his  school,  and  under  the  in- 
creasing influence  he  acquired  over  the  whole  direction  of  matters  of 
instruction,  his  plan  became  the  model  for  all  Prussian  gymnasiums. 

The  same  principles  pervaded  the  order  of  instructions  of  1816,  (un- 
published,) according  to  which,  gymnasiums  have  the  object  "  not  only 
to  assist  their  pupils  in  acquiring  that  measure  of  classical  and  scientific 
education  necessary  to  understand  and  profit  from  systematic  lectures  on 
the  sciences  at  universities,  but  also  to  furnish  them  with  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  the  highest  individual  culture.  The  lower  classes  give  to 
those  also  who  are  not  destined  for  the  learned  professions,  an  opportunity 
to  prepare  themselves  for  other  vocations  which  require  more  knowledge 
than  can  be  furnished  by  elementary  schools  and  inferior  burgher-schools.1' 

Every  gymnasium,  after  the  plan  of  Bernhardi,  was  to  consist  of  six 
classes,  with  three  degrees  of  instruction ;  in  each  of  the  lower  classes, 
fcixth,  fifth  and  fourth,  the  scholars  should  spend  one  year ;  in  the  middle 
classes,  third  and  second,  two  years ;  in  the  first  class,  three  years ;  that 
is,  at  an  average,  from  the  ninth  to  the  nineteenth  year.  The  branches 
of  instruction  were  thus  distributed :  Latin  in  the  sixth  and  fifth,  each 
six  lessons,  in  the  other  classes,  eight  lessons ;  Greek  in  the  fourth  and 
third,  five  lessons  each,  second  and  first,  seven  lessons ;  German  in  the 
sixth  and  fifth,  each  six  lessoas,  upper  classes,  four  lessons ;  mathe- 
matics, six  lessons ;  natural  science  and  religion,  each  two  lessons ;  his- 
tory and  geography,  each  three  lessons ;  drawing,  obligatory  to  the  third, 
and  penmanship,  obligatory  to  the  fifth ;  the  total  number  of  lessons 
to  be  thirty-two,  outside  of  those  for  Hebrew,  singing  and  gymnastic 
exercises.  To  the  French  language  no  place  was  given,  "  because  the 
general  object  of  teaching  languages  in  schools  was  completely  attained 
by  the  three  classical  mother  languages  of  Europe,  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  German."  This  exclusion  was  attributable  in*  a  great  degree  to  the 
then  existing  hatred  of  the  French,  through  which  also  parents  asked  to 
have  their  children  excused  from  learning  a  language  which  in  fact  was 
never  struck  from  the  plan  of  instruction,  and  remains  to  this  day  part 
of  the  maturity-examination.    The  increase  of  lessons  in  German  is  also 
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connected  with  the  demand  of  the  time ;  a  revived  national  spirit  and  the 
increased  study  of  ancient  German  literature  were  infused  into  gymna- 
siums. Remarkable  is  this  expression :  "  The  Prussian  State  is  Chris- 
tian ;  therefore  Christian  must  be  all  religious  instruction  in  its  public 
schools,  and  no  room  should  be  given  to  universal  religion." 

Instruction  in  gymnastics,  "  so  important  to  national  education,  since 
the  harmonious  development  of  mind  and  body  is  eminently  necessary 
for  every  one,  should  not  be  ignored  at  any  school"  Notwithstanding 
this  announcement,  the  reactionary  movement  of  1819  banished  gym- 
nastics for  a  long  period  from  all  public  institutions. 

Though  the  plan  of  instruction  mentioned  above,  afforded  but  little 
scope  to  ancient  classical  languages*  and  attributed  more  importance  to 
modern  science,  yet  not  enough  had  been  done  to  satisfy  the  constantly 
increasing  utilitarianism,  and  demand  for  modern  languages,  particularly 
for  the  English,  and  wherever  burgher  or  real-schools,  beside  the  gymna- 
sium, did  not  exist,  many  concessions  bad  to  be  made  to  the  pressure  of 
modern  ideas  by  dispensations  from  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  or 
to  increased  demand  in  the  study  of  real-science,  not  rarely  requiring 
the  extreme  efforts  of  the  pupils.  Beyond  solitary  attacks  in  periodicals 
and  newspapers  against  the  gymnasiums,  the  provincial  board  of  Silesia 
and  Prussia  petitioned  repeatedly  for  modifications  in  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion of  gymnasiums,  and  in  favor  of  converting  some  of  them  into  sec- 
ondary burgher-schools.  The  Diet  of  Silesia,  Dec  80th,  1881,  in  the 
order  of  prorogation,  received  a  memorandum  of  the  Department  for 
Instruction,  on  the  studies  at  gymnasiums  of  young  men  who  did  not 
intend  to  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions.  In  this  the  significance 
of  every  branch  of  instruction  is  pointed  out  "  It  is  a  proposition  void 
of  all  foundation,"  it  says  in  the  introduction,  "  that  instructions  at  gym- 
nasiums should  be  calculated  for  a  course  at  universities  only,  and  not 
in  aid  of  the  development  of  every  mental  faculty.  The  subjects  taught 
at  gymnasiums,  in  the  order  and  proportion  of  progress  in  the  different 
classes,  form  a  foundation  to  all  superior  culture  of  men,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  centuries,  the  opinion  of  experts,  speak  in  favor  of  the  useful- 
ness of  all  studies,  within  the  sphere  of  instruction  of  gymnasiums,  for 
the  development  and  invigoration  of  the  mind  and  the  abilities  of 
youth. 

An  article  written  by  Lorinser,  counselor  of  the  medical  faculty,  no- 
ticed beyond  its  merits,  for  exaggerations  and  superficialities,  called  forth 
a  great  many  replies ;  and  each  teacher  of  a  gymnasium  was  requested  to 
give  his  opinion  in  writing,  and  it  gave  occasion  to  the  circular  of  Oct 
24th,  1887,  prepared  by  Joh.  Schulze.  From  all  reports  of  the  provin- 
cial school  boards,  the  "department  had  satisfactory  proof  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  health  of  youth  at  the  gymnasiums  was  generally  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  that  no  reason  existed  for  the  accusations  of  Lorinser. 
However,  the  dispute  led  to  the  following  general  plan  of  instruction : 
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GENERAL  PLAN  OP  STUDY  POR  GYMNASIUMS  IN  1837. 


Houn  per  week  for  e»ch  elaa. 


I    IV. 


Latin,   , 

Greek, , 

Gorman, 

French, 

Religion, « 

Mathematics, 

Arithmetic  and  Piano  Geometry, 

Natural  Philosophy, 

Introduction  of  Philosophy, 

History  and  Geography, 

Natural  History, 

Drawing, 

Penmanship, 

Singing, .  


10 

4 
2 

4 


10,     10 
6 

4<       2 


Hebrew, 


32 


32|     32 


32 


30 
2 


30 
2 


In  accordance  with  this  general  table,  a  yearly  plan  should  be  pre- 
pared at  each  gymnasium,  based  on  considerations  of  the  peculiar  wants 
and  fluctuating  demands  of  each  class,  to  which  should  be  added  an 
exact  description  of  the  limits  to  be  attained  by  each' class  in  every 
branch.  "  If  herein,  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  instruction  of  the  different 
gymnasiums,  a  free  motion  is  permitted  within  the  limits  of  general  reg- 
ulations, the  number  of  lessons  in  religion,  the  languages  and  antiquities, 
and  in  mathematics,  should  not  be  diminished,  as  these  are  eminently  fit, 
by  their  vivid  connection,  to  realize  the  purposes  of  instruction,  and 
therefore  the  position  they  occupy,  as  chief  parts  in  the  organization, 
must  not  be  removed."  It  was  from  a  just  appreciation  of  the  demands 
of  the  time,  that  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  in  the  selection  of  what 
they  considered  necessary  was  left  to  the  directors.  Commencing  the 
study  of  French  in  the  third  class  made  instructions  in  this  language 
almost  fruitless ;  for  teaching  natural  history,  teachers  were  wanting ; 
two  lessons  in  history  in  class  I.  was  not  enough,  if  this  important 
branch  was  to  be  treated  thoroughly  in  the  highest  class ;  so  the  school- 
board  concluded  to  begin  the  study  of  French  in  the  fifth  class,  to  add 
the  time  for  natural  history  to  geography,  to  increase  the  hours  of  in- 
struction in  the  second  and  first  class  to  thirty-two,  and  to  make  other 
changes  as  the  directors  advised,  which  from  the  vigilant  supervision  of 
the  board  did  not  prove  injurious.  On  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  of  the  changed  demands  in  instruction,  a  modified 
plan  was  devised,  by  ministerial  rescript  of  January  7th,  1856,  which 
was  intended  to  reduce  the  hours  and  concentrate  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion: 
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Hoon  per  week  for  eaoh  due 


Religion, 

German, 

Latin, 

Greek, 

French, 

History  and  Geography, 

Mathematics  and  Arithmetic, 

Natural  Philosophy, 

Natural  History, 
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2 
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3 
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,6 
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3 

4 
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28 


30      30 


30 


3^      30 


Admittance  to  class  VI.,  according  to  regulations,  takes  place  after  the 
age  of  nine  years;  fluent  reading  of  German,  in  German  and  Latin  type, 
a  legible  handwriting,  facility  in  writing  from  dictation,  without  great 
mistakes,  and  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  are  required. 
The  length  of  the  course  in  each  class  remained  as  fixed  by  circular  of 
Oct  24tha  18Vr  :  for  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  one  year  each,  for  the  third, 
second,  first,  two  years  each,  for  the  third  and  second,  according  to 
progress,  a  shorter  period. 

In  the  three  upper  classes  of  a  gymnasium  they  read  :  Caesar,  Curtius, 
Livy,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Sallust,  Tacitus;  of  poets,  Ovid,  Virgil  and 
Horace ;  Caesar  and  Curtius  are  read  in  full ;  of  the  others,  selections 
suitable  for  scholars,  so  that  in  a  certain  period  the  same  parts  must  be 
reviewed ;  but  preference  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  for  greater  variety 
in  the  reading  matter,  must  not  withdraw  any  thing  suitable  from  the 
scholars.  Seldom  are  two  prose  writers  read  in  one  class,  and  never  two 
poets.  Special  editions  for  schools  are  not  prescribed ;  the  well-meant 
attempt  to  prescribe  the  same  edition  fcr  all  scholars  of  one  class  will  be 
defeated  by  the  prejudice  of  parents.  The  editions  of  Weidmann  and 
Taubner  are  most  in  use  and  are  recommended. 

In  the  first  class,  sometimes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  second  class,  free 
Latin  compositions  are  occasionally  required,  four  to  six  within  six 
months.  Frequent  exercises  in  Latin  were  required  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  lectures  on  ancient  history  were  then  delivered  in  this 
language,  so  that  on  certain  days  only  Latin  was  spoken  at  school.  Co- 
incident with  the  demand  for  the  modern  studies  and  for  practical  inter- 
pretation of  ancient  authors,  lectures  in  Latin  gradually  diminished; 
they  were  even  considered  an  affectation,  and  no  longer  practiced  by 
young  philologians,  so  that,  notwithstanding  an  urgent  recommendation 
to  students  of  medicine  and  jurisprudence,  (circular  of  Jan.  7th,  1826,) 
they  entirely  disappeared  from  many  gymnasiums.    The  regulations  for 
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maturity-examination  of  1884  decreed  again  that  the  examination  in 
Latin  should  be  held  in  this  language,  and  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  all  to  show  their  fluency  and  ability  of  expressing  themselves  in  Latin 
in  a  well  connected  discourse.  Circular  of  Jan.  12th,  1856,  extended 
this  regulation  also  to  the  examination  in  the  Greek  language ;  but  to 
revive  speaking  in  Latin,  it  requires  well  practiced  teachers,  as  well  as  a 
natural  aptitude  for  it  among  those  who  favor  the  same ;  hence  the  reg- 
ulation of  Dec.  24th,  1861,  suggests  that  in  the  testimonial  of  final 
examination  for  theologians,  the  degree  of  their  fluency  in  speaking 
Latin  should  be  noted,  and  the  examined  should  be  exhorted  not  to  neg- 
lect the  practice  of  it 

Greek. — The  reading  of  Greek  authors  commences  in  the  upper  division 
of  class  III.,  with  Xenophon's.  Anabasis,  and  is  chiefly  limited  to  the 
writings  of  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Tbucydide's,  to  which  are 
added  Homer  in  class  II.  and  Sophocles  in  class  I.  They  proceed  on 
the  same  principles  as  with  Latin.  The  prominence  given  to  this  study 
in  the  first  part  of  the  present  century,  by  reading  even  Pindar,  Aris- 
tophanes and  iEschylus,  was  limited  to  a  less  measure  by  ministerial 
rescript  of  Dec.  11th,  1828,  to  the  task  of  understanding,  without  diffi- 
culty, authors  like  Homer  and  Xenophon,  and  to  the  reading  of  selected 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  the  easier  dialogues  of  Plato. 
To  read  selected  parts  of  Thucydides  was  permitted  to  such  scholars 
only  who  had  acquired  great  efficiency  in  the  interpretation  of  Xeno- 
phon. Exercises  in  translating  from  German  into  Greek  are  intended 
only  to  familiarize  with  the  rules  of  grammar ;  and  for  this  purpose  one 
hour  per  week  is  devoted  to  writing  or  extemporizing  in  Greek.  Written 
exercises  in  both  languages,  dictated  by  die  teacher,  are  highly  prized, 
and  determine  the  standing  of  each  scholar  in  his  class. 

Mathematics, — Instructions  in  this  branch,  as  long  as  four  lessons  per 
week  were  set  apart,  were  so  divided  by  the  class  teacher,  with  the  consent 
of  the  director,  that  in  the  first  course  of  six  months,  (semester) 
geometry  was  taught,  and  in  the  second  course,  arithmetic ;  or  that  two 
lessons  were  alternately  devoted  to  each  subject  But  since  1856,  in 
classes  IV.  and  III.,  only  three  lessons  per  week  are  devoted  to  mathe- 
matics ;  either  but  one  subject  is  taught  in  each  semester,  leaving  it  to  the 
industry  of  the  scholar  and  to  occasional  reviews  to  attain  the  other,  until 
his  promotion  to  the  next  class,  or  in  the  different  grades  of  instruction, 
now  geometry  and  now  arithmetic  are  alternately  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground. Instructions  in  Hebrew,  singing  and  gymnastics  are  given  after 
school  hours,  as  also  in  drawing  for  die  middle  and  upper  classes.  De- 
viation from  this  plan  is  permitted  only  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
instruction,  when  required  by  the  local  or  geographical  condition  or  the 
endowments  of  the  school.  Discretion  is  allowed,  1,  to  increase  die  les- 
sons in  German  in  the  lower  classes,  where  the  teaching  of  Latin  and 
German  is  supposed  to  be  under  one  teacher ;  2,  to  devote  the  hours 
fixed  for  instruction  in  natural  history,  when  no  suitable  teacher  for  this 
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branch  is  engaged,  in  classes  VI,  and  V,  to  the  study  of  geography  and 
arithmetic,  and  in  class  III,  to  history  and  French. 

Mental  philosophy  is  no  longer  designated  as  a  part  of  instruction,  bat 
the  essential  part  thereof,  the  fundamental  principles  of  logic,  may  be 
connected  with  the  lessons  in  German  in  class  I.  It  is  also  left  to  the 
provincial  school-board  to  charge  one  of  the  teachers  of  mathematics  or 
of  philology  with  the  necessary  instructions  in  mental  philosophy,  and  to 
increase  his  hours  of  teaching  by  one,  limiting  thereby  the  number  of 
lessons  in  German  to  two.  To  omit  the  study  of  Greek  is  only  permitted 
when  in  smaller  cities  the  gymnasium  has  to  accommodate  students  who 
do  not  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  such  learned  professions  as  require 
the  full  education  of  a  gymnasium,  but  who  desire  to  acquire  a  general 
education  for  civil  vocations. 

"The  execution  of  the  general  plan  of  instruction,"  says  the  cabinet 
order,  ucan  produce  the  intended  effect  on  the  young  confided  to  the 
gymnasiums,  only  when  the  teachers  of  the  school  are  conscious  of  their 
labor  being  a  work  common  to  all,  where  the  activity  of  the  one  finds  its 
completion  in  the  activity  of  the  other,  and  therefore  all  must  work  jn 
harmonious  connection."  Teachers  in  their  lessons  and  plan  of  instruc- 
tion must  not  disregard  the  prescribed  books  of  science  or  tables  of 
history,  etc.,  lest  the  scholars  would  not  receive  the  benefit  intended, 
which  consists  mainly  in  familiarity  with  a  well  defined  subject  In- 
creased attention  is  required  by  the  department  to  be  given  to  written 
lessons,  the  extent  of  which  was  limited  to  a  proper  measure  by  circular 
of  May  20th,  1854.  Directors  must  take  frequent  cognizance  of  the  sub- 
jects for  composition,  and  of  all  written  lessons,  to  prevent  any  overtaxing 
or  unsuitable  selection.  In  order  to  give  students  an  opportunity,  before 
they  leave  the  gymnasium,  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ancient 
classical,  literature,  within  the  limits  prescribed  for  gymnasiums,  a  cir- 
cular rescript  of  April  11th,  1825,  recommended  private  lectures  at  all 
gymnasiums,  which  have  been  given  by  the  greater  part  to  this  day,  the 
director  and  teachers  readily  undertaking  this  additional  work.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  revival  of  free  private  study  outside  of  regular  school  les- 
sons, must  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  independent  attendance  of 
lectures  at  universities. 

Religion. — Instruction  in  religion  has  attained  increasing  significance 
at  the  secondary-schools  since  1815.  The  regulations  for  examination  of 
1812  contained  no  provisions  for  special  inquiries  as  to  the  knowledge  in 
religion  required  of  candidates.  The  circular  of  the  school-board  of  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  of  Aug.  4th,  1826,  which  was  adopted  by  others 
for  a  long  time,  though  finding  not  a  few  teachers  suitable  for  teaching  reli- 
gion, for  the  greater  part  of  them  had  studied  theology,  yet  found  but  few 
qualified  by  examination,  as  an  examination  of  candidates  with  regard  to 
ability  in  teaching  religion,  was  not  ordered  until  1824.  The  quick  and 
sincere  religious  spirit  of  that  time  itself  required  that  instruction  in  reli- 
gion should  occupy  equal  rank  with  the  most  important  branches,  and 
great  value  was  ascribed  to  it    The  plan  of  teaching  religion  included 
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Biblical  history  in  the  lower  classes,  committing  to  memory  the  chief 
parts  of  the  catechism,  with  references  from  the  Bible,  and  suitable 
hymns;  in  the  middle  classes,  concise  lectures  on  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion, based  on  the  catechism  of  Luther ;  in  the  upper  classes,  introduction 
to  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  and  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  interpretation  of  doctrines,  and  to  the  reading 
and  expounding  of  entire  parts  and  books  of  Holy  Writ  The  class- 
professors  were  designated  as  suitable  teachers  of  religion  in  exceptional 
cases  by  the  "  instruction  for  directors  of  1824,"  and  to  them  instruction 
in  religion  was  confided,  if  possible.  Important  for  the  leading  principles 
under  the  administration  of  Altenstein,  is  the  memorandum  added  to  the 
address  at  the  prorogation  of  the  fourth  Prussian  Diet,  of  May  8,  1832. 
The  Diet  had  desired  the  employment  as  teachers  of  well  known  religious 
theologians,  which  elicited  this  reply :  "  I  have  always  hesitated  to  intro- 
duce this  arrangement  in  the  Protestant  gymnasiums,  or  to  make  it  gen- 
era!, because  the  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  would  thereby  lose  influence 
of  a  religious  and  moral  character  upon  their  scholars,  and  might  be  pre- 
.  vented  from  having  that  spiritual  communion  with  them  which  might 
prove  a  blessing  to  them  for  life."  Under  the  administration  of  Eichhorn, 
a  decree  of  Aug.  17,  1842,  required  that  instructions  in  religion  at  gym- 
nasiums should  be  confided  to  candidates  of  decided  piety,  and  if  school- 
boards  were  in  want  of  suitable  persons,  they  should  apply  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Pastors'  Association  in  Berlin,  which  from  an  ample  choice  was 
always  able  to  comply  with  their  requests.  But  little  use  was  made  of 
this  offer,  and  after  1848,  great  efforts  were  made  to  supply  secondary- 
schools  with  well  qualified  teachers  of  religion  who  were  not  of  the  theo- 
logical profession.  A  report  on  the  existing  number  of  such  teachers, 
and  on  their  qualification  and  right  of  teaching  religion,  called  for  in 
1854,  caused  this  right  to  be  withdrawn  from  many  a  teacher  qualified 
by  testimonial  of  examination,  but  not  suitable  as  shown  by  his  practice 
in  teaching,  whereas  now  candidates  were  engaged  who  possessed  the 
required  knowledge  in  religion,  but  were  not  capable  of  spiritual  sym- 
pathy with  the  young.  Lately,  (by  circular  of  school-board,  July  6th, 
1865,)  the  directors  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  at  the  request  of  the 
royal  consistory,  have  been  instructed  in  the  report  of  their  plan  of  les- 
sons to  specify  the  teachers  who  shall  impart  instruction  in  religion,  and 
the  extent  of  their  qualification  from  testimonials,  as  well  as  to  designate 
the  classes  in  which  they  are  to  teach  religion. 

The  parochial  classes  of  catechumens  are  attended  by  the  pupils  of  a 
gymnasium  for  one  or  two  years ;  before  1856,  lessons  in  religion  were 
given  at  the  same  time  with  the  instructions  of  catechumens,  so  that  the 
latter  could  not  attend  their  classes.  When  by  the  new  general  plan  the 
number  of  obligatory  lessons  has  been  decreased  to  thirty,  this  division 
ceased. 

Divine  service  in  school,  and  prayer  in  the  morning  and  evening,  take 
place  only  at  private  institutes  and  alumnates ;  for  other  schools  it  has 
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been  recommended,  by  circular  of  Aug.  4th,  1826,  to  promote,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  attendance  of  scholars  at  public  worship,  without  however 
exercising  any  constraint  or  painful  control.  With  regard  to  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  vacations,  a  regulation  from  the  department,  of 
April  2d,  1858,  declares  that  the  duty  of  the  Sabbath  or  of  holy  days 
should  not  be  interfered  with  by  obliging  scholars  to  travel  on  such  days, 
but  as  it  did  not  attain  this  object,  it  has  been  set  aside  again.  Partici- 
pation of  teachers  and  scholars  at  holy  communion  is  not  recommended, 
except  at  private  boarding-schools;  in  the  other  schools,  whenever  ft 
takes  place,  it  is  limited  to  the  voluntary  attendance  of  those  scholars 
whose  parents  do  not  reside  at  the  place. 

Gymnastics — Instruction  in  gymnastics  has  been  formally  recognized 
again,  by  cabinet  order  of  June  6th,  1842,  as  a  necessary  and  useful  part 
of  the  education  of  boys,  and  as  a  part  of  the  means  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Gymnastics  should  therefore  be  added  to  the  ports  of  instruction, 
and  connected  with  all  public  institutions,  be  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  directors,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  physical  exer- 
cises be  had  to  a  proper  extent,  with  due  simplicity  of  object  and  manner. 
The  instructions  given  on  the  royal  central  gymnastic  institute  are  in 
close  connection  with  the  system  at  present  introduced  into  the  army  lor 
the  military  training  of  soldiers,  and  due  value  is  ascribed  to  the  feet  that 
proper  practice  in  gymnastics  at  school  promotes  the  military  efficiency 
of  the  nation.  The  introduction  of  gymnastics  into  the  organization  of 
schools  met  with  no  difficulty  in  smaller  cities,  of  small  distances  and 
with  vacant  ground ;  but  in  larger  cities,  particularly  in  Berlin,  it  was 
difficult  to  in  trod  ace  this  branch,  notwithstanding  all  the  enthusiasm 
manifested  in  its  favor.  As  the  regulation  of  June  6th,  1842,  makes  the 
participation  in  physical  exercises  solely  dependent  upon  the  free  consent 
of  parents  or  their  representatives,  gymnastics,  notwithstanding  the 
attention  given  by  the  teachers,  are  attended  by  not  one-fourth  of  the 
scholars  of  large  schools,  the  place  for  exercises  being  three  miles  distant 
and  the  homes  of  scholars  scattered  throughout  the  whole  city. 

Stenography. — Instruction  in  stenography  has  been  introduced  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  chiefly  after  the  system  of  Stolze,  and  by  the  influ- 
ence of  its  adherents,  and  has  moreover  been  practiced  at  higher  schools 
or  by  single  scholars  in  private  courses,  and  many  patrons  of  city-schools 
have  furnished  means  for  its  introduction  as  a  side  branch  of  instruction. 
Also  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  account  of  the  many  (thirty)  peti- 
tions presented  in  favor  of  a  faculty  for  stenography,  has  (June  27th, 
1862,)  recommended  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Government 
The  Department  of  Instruction  has  not  yet  consented  to  the  introduction 
of  this  mechanical  art  into  the  plan  of  lessons,  it  being  serviceable  fbr 
particular  purposes  only,  but  have  permitted  the  use  of  class-rooms  for 
private  lectures. 

In  some  schools  the  same  teachers  conduct  the  instruction  of  scholars 
through  several  classes;  though  this  arrangement  leads  to  a  more  exact 
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knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  disposition  of  scholars,  it  soon  becomes  a 
tiresome  monotony  for  them  even  under  the  best  teacher. 

VT.     REAL-SCHOOLS  AND  HTGHEB  BURGHER-SCHOOLS. 

It  is  not  our  province  here  to  speak  of  the  object  and  aims  of  real- 
schools,  but  of  their  history  and  condition  in  Prussia.  The  name  was 
first  used  by  Deaconus  Chr.  Semler  of  Halle,  and  in  1788  the  royal  gov- 
ernment and  the  royal  society  of  sciences  established  a  real-school  for 
mathematics,  mechanics  and  agriculture,  which  however  had  but  a  short 
existence.  More  importance  was  acquired  by  the  school  founded  by  J. 
Julius  Hecker  in  Berlin,  (1747,)  after  many  futile  experiments,  and  even 
dwindling  down  into  an  elementary  school  for  a  time,  by  being  at  last 
organized  by  A.  Spillecke,  since  1822  director  of  the  Frederic  William 
gymnasium,  with  this  object :  "  To  combine  the  demands  of  a  finished 
general  education  with  practical  training  for  civil  life."  The  Prussian  gym- 
nasiums had  always  for  their  object  the  fundamentals  of  a  finished  edu- 
cation, but  the  spirit  of  the  age  now  turned  away  from  old,  well  tried 
means  of  instruction,  and  looked  for  the  success  offered  by  the  so-termed 
real  sciences,  at  least  for  pupils  not  intending  a  collegiate  education.  The 
following  chronological  review  gives  further  details.  The  expectations 
built  on  these  schools  by  the  public  among  mechanics  and  tradesmen, 
were  not  fulfilled.  The  real-gymnasium,  formed  in  1829  out  of  the  old 
Coeln -School  at  Berlin  by  the  efforts  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  Yon  Bae- 
rensprung,  gradually  transformed  itself  in  1849  into  a  regular  gymna- 
sium, with  little  modifications  in  the  plan  of  instructions,  and  real-schools 
readmitted  the  study  of  ancient  languages  in  a  more  extended  form. 
Moreover,  with  equal  privileges,  attached  in  1882  to  the  satisfactory  final 
examinations  at  these  schools,  of  entering  the  postal  service,  that  of  arch- 
itecture or  the  military  profession,  etc,  there  existed  a  great  variety  in 
the  amount  of  learning  acquired  at  individual  schools,  particularly  at 
those  of  provincial  cities.  Still  greater  inconveniences  resulted  from  the 
final  examination  being  in  some  branches  equal  with  that  at  gymnasiums, 
and  the  uniform  privileges  of  classes,  for  it  happened  that  students  from 
real-schools,  who  had  passed  the  final  examination  there,  entered  the 
upper  division  of  class  III,  where,  with  a  total  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  they  only  satisfied  the  requirements  of  that  class  in 
other  respects.  Therefore  a  reorganization  of  these  schools  became  nec- 
essary, which  was  effected  after  calling  for  the  advice  of  the  provincial 
school-boards,  by  the  order  of  instruction  and  examination  for  real- 
schools  and  secondary  burgher  schools,  of  October  6th,  1859.  A  memo- 
randum on  this  (published  by  Wilgaud  and  Grieben)  contains :  a,  for  real- 
schools,  1,  the  plan  of  instruction  and  inner  organization  ;  2,  the  regula- 
tions for  final  examination ;  8,  wherein  real-schools  differ  from  gymna- 
siums, and  the  privileges  of  the  former.  (B,)  The  same  for  higher 
burgher-schools.  In  explanatory  notes  we  find :  "  The  real  and  higher 
burgher-schools  have  the  object  to  prepare,  by  scientific  education,  for 
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these  higher  vocations  of  life,  for  which  academic  studies  are  not  required. 
Therefore  the  practical  requirements  of  the  time  arc  not  a  measure  for 
their  organization,  hut  the  object  to  develop  the  mental  faculties  of  the 
young  intrusted  to  the  care  of  these  schools,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
enable  them  for  a  free  and  independent  realization  of  the  duties  of  life 
afterwards.  They  are  not  technical  schools,  but,  like  the  gymnasium, 
they  work  by  general  means  of  education  and  for  fundamental  knowl- 
edge. There  is.  consequently  no  opposition  in  principle  between  gymna- 
sium and  real-school,  but  a  relation  of  mutual  completion.  Both  divide 
among  themselves  the  task  to  offer  the  elements  of  complete  instruction 
in  what  pertains  to  the  different  professions  and  vocations  of  life."  A 
division  has  become  necessary  by  the  progress  of  science  and  the  devel- 
opment in  the  relations  of  public  life,  and  real-schools  have  herein 
adopted  a  coordinate  position  to  the  gymnasium. 

Real-schools  of  the  first  and  second  order  are  distinguished  mainly  by 
having  introduced  the  study  of  Latin,  according  to  local  demand,  with 
the  technical  branches;  further  by  limiting  the  course  of  classes  III,  and 
II,  to  one  year,  and  reducing  the  requirements  in  some  branches  of  exam- 
ination to  a  lesser  degree,  in  accordance  with  which  the  demands  on 
these  schools,  their  teachers,  means  of  instruction,  and  endowments,  arc 
inferior. 

The  plan  of  instruction  for  real-schools  of  the  first  order,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

PLAN  OF  STCDT  FOR  REAL-SCHOOLS  IN  1859. 
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Several  real-schools  of  the  second  order  exclude  the  Latin,  of  which 
the  two  at  Berlin,  named  "  technical  schools  of  the  city,"  are  the  most 
prominent ;  they  increase  correspondingly  the  lessons  in  German,  French, 
mathematics,  arithmetic,  natural  history,  and  drawing. 

Real-schools  connected  with  gymnasiums  under  one  director,  must 
have,  in  common  with  the  latter,  besides  a  preparatory  department,  only 
classes  II,  and  I.  Common  order  of  discipline — teachers,  school-house, 
instructions  in  singing  and  gymnastics,  religious  worship  and  other  exer- 
cises— has  always  been  of  good  influence  on  the  real-schools. 
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The  name  of  "higher  burgher-schools"  had  been  adopted  by  many 
real-schools  previous  to  1859 ;  since  then,  those  are  included  iu  that  de- 
nomination which  have  only  five  classes,  including  the  second,  but 
beyond  that  are  organized  completely  after  the  regulations  for  real- 
schools.  The  testimonial  of  final  examination  entitles  to  admission  in 
class  I,  of  a  real-school  of  the  first  order,  and  to  the  privilege  of  military 
service  of  one  year. 

VII.     OENTSBAL  MATTERS. 

The  chronological  table  of  Higher  Schools,  which  we  furnish  -hereafter, 
will  show  in  what  periods  of  time,  and  with  what  rapid  increase  in  late 
years  they  have  been  created  and  developed,  and  what  zeal  has  been 
manifested  by  State,  communities,  and  associations.  The  increase  of  pop- 
ulation and  the  growing  desire  for  education  augment  the  attendance  at 
Higher  Schools  in  a  degree  still  entirely  out  of  proportion  with  their 
number.  Though  a  number  of  scholars  which  director  and  teachers 
can  not  look  over  at  a  glance,  is  certainly  an  intolerable  condition,  yet  a 
general  law  fixing  their  number  in  classes  and  for  the  entire  school,  has 
not  been  enacted.  In  general  it  is  a  rule  for  gymnasiums,  which  is  excep- 
tionally applied  at  some  with  great  inconvenience,  that  in  classes  I,  and 
II,  not  above  forty  each,  and  in  the  other  classes  not  beyond  fifty ;  in 
the  upper  classes  of  real-schools  thirty  in  each,  in  the  middle  classes 
forty,  in  the  lower  classes  fifty,  should  be  admitted.  The  lesser  number 
for  real-schools  has  been  adopted,  because  apparatus  for  demonstrative 
instruction  would  become  unprofitable  to  a  great  many  scholars.  With 
a  greater  number  of  scholars  in  permanent  attendance,  parallel  divisions 
of  classes  must  be  arranged.  A  community  can  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  department  for  establishing  a  higher  school,  after  furnishing  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  elementary  schools  of  their  locality  are  insufficient, 
and  that  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  school-houses  and  endow- 
ments. Many  communities  have  thought  it  a  special  honor  to  erect 
splendid  school-edifices. 

The  scholastic  year  commences,  varying  with  different  provincial  or 
local  custom,  at  Easter  or  Michaelmas ;  with  all  Catholic  institutions,  and 
pretty  generally  throughout  the  Western  provinces,  at  Michaelmas ;  with 
Protestant  schools  at  Easter.  In  the  former,  the  admittance  of  new 
scholars  and  removal  to  higher  classes  takes  place  generally  but  once  a 
year,  in  the  Fall  season.  Though  annual  courses  of  instruction  are  con- 
sidered more  practical,  from  a  didactic  and  pedagogic  point  of  view,  the 
administration  has  as  yet  not  introduced  a  general  uniformity,  in  consid- 
eration of  local  circumstances.  Where  the  admittance  of  scholars  is  not 
limited  to  one  term  in  each  year,  as  for  instance  in  larger  cities,  it  takea 
place  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  from  which  two  removals  into  higher 
classes  necessarily  result* 

*  We  here  append  a  note  on  attendance  in  classes,  taken  from  that  excellent  work  on  secondary 
echoolt  in  Pruwa  by  Wiese:  "A  general  law  on  the  number  of  scholars  in  classes  and  entire 
schools  does  not  exist.    It  ii  generally  accepted  tbat  in  classes  I,  and  II,  not  above  forty,  >a  the 
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Vacation*. — The  yacations  depend  upon  the  period  of  the  scholastic 
year.  By  ministerial  circular  of  Nov.  6th,  1858,  their  duration  is  fixed 
at  ten  and  a  half  weeks  per  year.  The  longer  vacations  of  four  weeks  of 
Protestant  schools  in  the  Eastern  provinces  fall  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
two  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  Summer  course ;  with  most  Catholic  schools, 
and  generally  throughout  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  part  in  West- 
phalia, the  vacation  of  six  weeks  comes  at  the  end  of  the  annual  course. 

School-books  and  means  of  instruction. — According  to  instructions  for 
royal  consistories,  of  October  23d,  1817,  the  examination  of  school-books 
in  use  at  the  time,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  books  to  be  rejected  or  of 
new  ones  to  be  introduced,  and  the  supervision  in  the  publication  of  new 
school-books,  was  committed  to  this  authority,  submitting  all  decisions  to 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Instruction.  A  general  revision  of  all 
the  school-books  introduced  was  ordered  by  ministerial  rescript  of  April 
24th,  1837;  but  such  liberty  reigned  in  the  use  of  the  same,  that  not 
only  directors,  but  single  teachers  selected  after  their  own  opinion.  This 
caused  the  regulation  of  June  14th,  1843,  which  instructed  directors  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  the  provincial  school-board  for  every  new  book 
to  be  introduced.  The  school-board,  unless  the  book  had  been  approved 
previously,  reported  to  the  Department  of  Instruction.  Attention  was 
called  again  to  this  regulation  under  date  of  April  28th,  1857,  together 
with  an  instruction  to  work  for  greater  simplicity  and  uniformity  in  the 
means  of  instruction,  and  with  this  limitation  :  "  When  the  introduction 
of  a  book  for  one  gymnasium  or  progymnasium  in  a  province  has  been 
approved,  other  gymnasiums,  etc.,  of  the  province  can  introduce  the  same 
without  further  consent ;  the  same  with  regard  to  real-schools  and  sec- 
ondary burgher-schools ;  but  a  book  approved  for  gymnasiums  and  pro- 
gymnasiums  is  not  at  the  same  time  approved  for  real-schools  and 
secondary  burgher-schools."  Special  books  or  other  means  of  instruction 
are  recommended  in  circulars,  without  obligation  to  adopt  them  ;  all  in 
use  must  be  mentioned  in  the  annual  programme  of  the  school. 

School  Programmes. — The  publication  of  school-programmes  is  of  old 
date.  In  these  the  director  advised  the  public  annually,  inclosing  an  in- 
.  vitation  to  the  public  examination  of  the  most  important  events  in  his 
school.  A  scientific  or  pedagogic  subject  of  general  interest  was  gener- 
ally connected  with  it  Mutual  exchange  of  these  programmes  among 
the  different  gymnasiums  occurred  rarely  before  1822,  in  which  year 
their  exchange  by  all  gymnasiums  was  ordered.     Circular  of  Aug.  23d, 

other  classes  not  above  fifty,  should  be  admitted.  With  a  permanent  mater  number,  parallel  di- 
vhvons  of  olasses  mutt  be  arranged.  The  tabular  summaries  show  how  difficult  it  has  been  in 
many  places  to  be  confined  to  these  limits."  The  tables  are  given,  p.  406,  and  demonstrate  an  over- 
creVding.  dangerous  to  the  result  of  instruction.  If  in  classes  I  and  II,  are  fifty-three  and  seventy- 
three  pupils,  as  during  the  summer  of  1H63  in  Lyek,  or  fift  y-two  end  sixty-four,  as  in  Brieg,  in  the 
first  class  sixty-one,  as  In  Rossenberg.  fifty-five,  as  in  Zullichau,  fifty-three,  as  in  Glogau  and  Rat- 
ubon;  or  in  classes  IV,  V  and  VI,  seventy-five,  seventy-three,  fifty-nine,  as  in  Konigsberg;  sixty- 
one,  fifty-nino,  fifty-four  at  the  same;  sixty-two,  seventy-nine,  sixty-three  in  Elbing;  seventy  and 
seventy-five  in  Tilsit ;  fifty-four,  sixty-two,  ninety  in  Culm ;  fifty-eight,  eighty-four,  one  hundred 
and  ten  in  Prenzlau ;  seventy-two,  sixty-eight,  seventy-one  in  Posen ;  seventy -five,  sixty-nine, 
seventy  in  Bromberg,  etc..  then  the  maximum  has  been  passed  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  the  en- 
deavor of  the  administration  to  remedy  this  evil  by  a  division  of  classes  is  but  too  just. 
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1824,  directed  uniformity  in  form  and  contents  of  the  programmes.  The 
first  part  should  consist  of  a  treatise  on  a  subject  not  foreign  to  school 
matters,  of  general  interest  at  least  for  the  educated,  instructive  for 
public  schools  in  general  or  for  gymnasiums  in  particular,  the  choice  of 
which,  within  this  description,  to  be  left  to  the  author ;  it  is  also  per- 
mitted, in  place  of  such  treatise,  to  publish  a  suitable  discourse  delivered 
in  the  gymnasium  during  the  year.  This  scientific  treatise  had  to  be 
composed  alternately  in  the  German  and  Latin  languages,  and  the  director 
and  each  teacher,  one  after  the  other,  were  to  write  the  same.  The  sec- 
ond part,  in  German  only,  to  be  furnished  by  the  director,  contained  in- 
formation on  school  matters  and  plans  of  teaching.  Copies  of  these  pro- 
grammes were  sent  to  all  the  universities  in  the  State,  and  to  public 
libraries,  and  for  exchange  with  all  higher  schools  were  remitted  to  the 
provincial  school  board ;  this  exchange  has  been  extended,  through  the 
Department  of  Instruction,  since  1836,  to  nearly  all  the  German  States, 
the  empire  of  Austria,  and  for  a  time  to  Denmark. 

Books  of  Reference,  Cabinet*,  etc — Libraries,  some  of  great  value,  as 
for  instance  that  of  the  Joachimthal  gymnasium  at  Berlin,  can  be  found 
at  all  higher  schools,  and  considerable  funds  are  provided  for  their  in- 
crease. Many  institutions,  since  1880,  possess  libraries  for  scholars 
which  have  been  made  up  almost  exclusively  by  contributions  from  the 
scholars  and  their  patrons,  for  the  object  of  putting  within  reach  of  stu- 
dents a  suitable  selection  of  publications,  and  to  guard  them  against 
injurious  reading.  There  are  no  general  regulations  in  the  administration 
of  libraries,  but  each  school  has  its  own  rules.  The  annual  school- 
programme  contains  a  list  of  all  new  books  procured  within  the  year. 
Moreover,  gymnasiums  have  cabinets  of  musical  instruments,  of  appa- 
ratus for  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  cabinets  of  zoology,  botany, 
etc,  and  other  collections,  generally  the  result  of  donations. 

Discipline  in  Schools. — Though  a  general  order  of  discipline  for  these 
schools  does  not  exist,  they  are  conducted  in  a  uniform  manner  on  the 
basis  of  instructions  for  directors  and  class-professors,  and  other  circulars. 
A  spirit  of  order,  obedience  and  industry,  to  call  forth  which  and  to  pre- 
serve, is  the  earnest  endeavor  of  all  and  every*  teacher,  together  with  a 
mutual  esteem  and  affection  between  teachers  and  scholars,  which  lasts 
far  beyond  the  years  at  school,  predominates  at  all  the  higher  schools  of 
Prussia,  and  furthers  and  secures  the  good  result  of  their  labors.  The 
principal  means  of  discipline  are,  a  sincere  fear  of  God,  the  example  of 
teachers  in  morality  and  learning,  a  mutual  amicable  understanding  be- 
tween school  and  family,  an  exciting  method  of  teaching,  awakening  and 
rewarding  a  well  regulated  industry,  constant  assistance  and  discreet 
approval  of  progress.  Thus  most  discipline  is  of  a  positive  kind,  as  pro- 
motion to  higher  positions  or  classes,  tokens  of  merit,  gradation  of  testi- 
monials, premiums ;  but  the  most  effective  means  for  many  scholars  and 
in  most  cases  is  the  approval  of  the  teacher  and  the  consciousness  of 
deserving  it.    A  censure  from  the  teacher,  particularly  when  entered  on 
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the  class-book,  is  already  a  severe  punishment,  as  the  class  is  revised 
•monthly  by  the  directors.  Remaining  after  school  is  considered  a  cor- 
rective against  idleness  or  inattention,  hut  can  not  be  inflicted  without 
the  presence  of  a  teacher  or  the  consent  of  the  director.  Extra  lessons 
%as  a  punishment,  a  remedy  frequently  applied  in  English  schools,  must 
be  given  to  a  limited  extent  only,  with  a  view  to  being  exercises  for  im- 
provement Incarceration  for  misdemeanor  is  decreed  by  the  director 
only,  and  proves  more  effective  by  its  character  than  by  long  hours  or 
fear  of  prison ;  in  many  schools  they  have  no  career,  (prison,)  and  this 
name  given  to  a  school-room  has  the  same  effect  According  to  the  order 
of  discipline  for  the  province  of  Westphalia,  this  punishment  can  be 
extended  to  several  days  without  the  usual  comfort  or  diet  Corporal 
punishments,  which  at  the  commencement  of  this  century  still  were  an 
ordinary  means  of  discipline,  but  disappeared  almost  entirely  in  the 
course  of  time,  should  be  dispensed  with  as  much  as  possible,  (circular 
of  the  school-board  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  March  9th,  1843,) 
and  when  inflicted,  it  should  be  on  the  principle  that  the  moral  impres- 
sion of  this  punishment  is  a  greater  means  of  correction  than  bodily 
pain.  Exclusion  from  school  may  take  place,  when  the  scholar  has  twice 
attended  the  annual  course  of  a  class  unsuccessfully  ;  or,  as  an  extreme 
remedy,  when  other  means  of  discipline  have  failed,  or  for  acts  of  malice 
or  immorality..  But  to  those  removed  in  this  manner,  other  schools  are 
still  open ;  only  they  are  placed  under  special  surveillance,  and  in  case  of 
relapse  they  are  immediately  turned  out  again.  The  most  effective  means 
of  discipline  are  certificates,  recording  conduct,  attention,  industry  and 
progress,  and  furnishing  an  extract  from  the  class-books,  which  from  time 
to  time  are  sent  to  the  parents  of  scholars  for  their  information,  and  by 
numbers  I,  II  a,  II,  II  b,  III,  indicate  the  moral  standing  and  degree  of 
knowledge  of  the  scholar. 

The  position  in  classes,  or,  as  it  is  called,  order  of  rank,  is  fixed  at  the 
commencement  of  each  semi-annual  course,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  certificate ;  and  in  the  upper  classes  according  to  date  of  entry  or  to 
the  decision  of  the  teachers'  conference.  But  during  the  course  these 
positions  are  frequently  changed,  often  weekly,  according  to  merit  in  rec- 
itations or  extempores.  In  the  lower  classes,  the  system  of  change  for 
every  lesson  is  favored,  because,  with  younger  boys,  beyond  the  peda- 
gogic object  of  exciting  attention  and  assiduity  by  a  proper  ambition,  it 
answers  also  a  dietetic  purpose  of  interrupting  by  regulated  exercise  the 
fatigue  of  sitting  continually. 

The  admission  of  scholars  from  abroad  is  left  to  the  choice  of  their 
parents  or  guardians ;  but  none  are  admitted  who  are  not  placed  under 
suitable  domestic  control  To  ascertain  this  is  the  duty  of  the  director, 
and  a  change  of  boarding-place  must  be  immediately  brought  to  his 
knowledge,  and  he  may  demand  that  a  scholar  conform  to  his  wishes  or 
leave  the  institution. 

Privileges, — A  great  number  of  branches  of  the  administration  and  of 
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public  institutions,  with  the  increased  demands  by  the  progress  of  time 
on  their  own  accomplishments,  have  also  increased  their  demands  upon 
the  education  of  those  who  desire  admittance,  and  the  requirements  on 
the  one  side  have  become  privileges  on  the  other,  for  those  who  fulfilled 
them.  Thus  the  following  privileges  are  attached  to  secondary-schools, 
equally  for  gymnasiums  and  real-schools : 

1,  Passing  the  third  class:  admittance  into  the  first  division  of  the 
royal  horticultural  institute  at  Potsdam. 

2,  Admittance  to  class  II :  a,  entering  the  postal  service ;  &,  qualifica- 
tion as  technical  teacher. 

8,  Frequenting  class  IT,  for  six  months :  a,  entering  apprentice  of 
pharmacy ;  6,  privilege  of  one  year's  military  service ;  (without  knowledge 
of  Greek,  a  six  months'  attendance  at  class  1,  is  required  for  this  latter 
privilege.) 

4,  Frequenting  class  II,  for  one  year,  qualifies  for  assistant  post- 
master, and  some  civil  offices. 

5,  Admittance  in  class  II,  upper  division,  entitles  to  admittance  as 
pupil  of  the  veterinary  school 

6,  Admittance  in  class  I :  a,  entering  as  clerk  in  bureaus  of  subsist- 
ence ;  ft,  qualifies  for  civil  engineer ;  c,  for  clerkships  in  the  offices  of  the 
civil  administration  of  a  province ;  d,  for  clerkships  in  the  subaltern 
courts  of  justice. 

7,  Frequenting  class  I,  entitles  to  admittance  at  royal  academies  of 
agriculture. 

8,  One  year's  attendance  of  class  II,  qualifies  for,  a,  clerkships  in  tho 
bureaus,  of  subsistence,  etc.,  of  the  army;  ft,  of  those  of  the  navy ;  0,  of 
those  of  the  revenue  service ;  d\  entitles  to  admittance  at  the  final  exam- 
ination of  technical  schools. 

9,  Testimonial  of  maturity  :  a,  admittance  at  universities ;  ft,  qualifica- 
tion for  the  position  of  ensign  in  the  army ;  c,  gives  admittance  to  the 
royal  academy  of  architecture  in  Berlin ;  d,  to  the  royal  academy  of 
mining  at  Berlin ;  1,  to  the  forester's  school  at  Neustadt  Eberswalde  (pro- 
vided that  a  satisfactory  examination  in  mathematics  was  passed ;)  /,  the 
postal  service ;  g,  to  the  royal  polytechnic  institute  at  Berlin. 

Corresponding  privileges  have  been  granted  to  the  real-schools  of  the 
second  order  and  to  higher  burgher-schools. 

Private  Schools  and  Institutions. — According  to  the  enactments  of 
common  law,  private  institutions  and  individuals,  who  intend  to  follow 
the  vocation  of  instructing  the  young,  are  required  to  prove  their  capacity 
before  the  provincial  school-board,  and  obtain  a  testimonial  of  qualifica- 
tion. This  law  was  revoked  in  1811  by  the  u  regulation  for  Trades,  etc," 
but  reenacted  in  1884,  together  with  the  provision  that  the  above  testi- 
monial of  qualification  should  not  only  have  regard  to  knowledge,  but 
also  to  morality  and  loyalty  in  religion  and  politics.  For  foreigners  the 
approval  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Police 
was  required.     This  regulation  was  published  Dec.  81st,  1889,  and  di- 
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rected  also  that  private  schools  and  institutions  should  be  permitted  in 
Ruch  places  only,  where  there  was  sufficient  provision  for  education 
in  public  schools.  The  consent  for  establishing  a  private  school  may  be 
revoked,  and  is  not  transferable  to  another  person ;  it  expires  when  in- 
structions have  been  suspended  for  six  month*  With  regard  to  super- 
vision, private  schools  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  public 
schools ;  generally  a  clergyman  is  president  of  the  visiting  board.  By- 
circular  from  the  department,  of  June  17,  1862,  the  provincial  authorities 
have  been  empowered  to  give  to  foreigners  permission  for  the  establish- 
ment of  private  schools  without  resort  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

Yin.     CHRONOLOGICAL  REVIEW. 

The  higher  schools  of  Prussia  may  be  classified  according  to  date  of. 
their  foundation : 

A.  Century  VIII  and  IX— 1,  Cathedral  School  at  Halberstadt,  from 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  transformed  in  1818  into  Cathedral  Gymna 
sium;  2,  Cathedral  School  at  Paderbom,  in  1614  Gymnasium  Theodo- 
rianum ;  8,  Convent  School  at  Pruem,  in  1814  ecole  secondaire,  in  1852 
Progymnasium;  4,  Cathedral  School  at  Miinster,  in  1588  Gymnasium  of 
the  Jesuits. 

B.  Century  X.  to  X//7.— Convent  School  at  Zeitz  about  967,  Gymna- 
sium since  1820;  2,  School  at  Treptow  on  the  Rega,  in  1170,  (Bugen- 
hager's  Gymnasium  since  1857;)  8,  Cathedral  School  at  Stendai,  1194, 
Gymnasium  since  1819. 

&  Century  XIII.— I,  School  of  St  Maria-Magdalene  in  Breslau,  1266, 
Gymnasium  in  1648;  2,  School  of  St  Peter's  at  Berlin  in  1276fCoeln 
Real-Gymnasium  in  1829  ;  8,  Latin  School  at  Herford  in  1265,  Gymna- 
sium Fredericianum  in  1766;  4,  Cathedral  School  at  Nnumburg  in 
1290,  became  Cathedral  Gymnasium  in  1822;  5,  School  of  the  Church 
of  St  Elizabeth  in  Breslau  in  1298,  Gymnasium  in  1562;  School  of  the 
Convent  of  Barefeet  at  Sagan  in  1294,  turned  over  to  the  Jesuits  by  Wal- 
lenstein,  Gymnasium  in  1846;  7,  School  at  Marienwerder,  Gymnasium 
in  1812;  8,  School  at  Ednigsberg,  Gymnasium  in  1818;  9,  KneiphofTs 
Gymnasium  at  Kdnigsberg. 

D.  Century  XIV.— 1,  City  School  at  Elbing,  (1800,)  Gymnasium, 
(1586;)  2,  School  at  Reuss,  (1802,)  Electoral  Gymnasium,  (1778-1802,) 
ecole  secondaire  (1806,)  Gymnasium  (1852 ;)  8,  Convent  School  at  Muen- 
chen-Gladbach  (1815,)  Progymnasium  (1846;)  4,  Parochial  School  at 
Kdnigsberg,  about  1885,  Gymnasium  (1811 ;)  5,  Latin  School  at  WeseL, 
(1842 ;)  Gymnasium  Academicum  (1618  ;)  6,  Classical  School  at  Lieg- 
nitz,  by  combination  of  two  parochial  schools  (1869,)  Gymnasium  (1814;) 
7,  Latin  School  at  New  ttuppin  (1865,)  Gymnasium  (1812 ;)  8,  Parochial 
School  of  St  John  in  Danzig  (1850,)  Real-School  of  first  order  (I860;) 
9,  Latin  School  of  Marienburg  (1851-1882,)  Gymnasium  (I860;)  10, 
Latin  Schools  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  (1865,)  of  the  Augustines 
(1850,)  united  at  Glatz  into  Jesuits'  College  (1626,)  Catholic  Gymnasium 
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since  1773 ;  11,  Academy  at  Culm  (1880,)  Secondary  Burgher-School 
(1862  ;)  12,  from  the  schools  connected  with  the  Norbertine  Convent  at 
Wedinghouse,  near  Arnsberg,  was  formed  in  1 648  the  Gymnasium  Nor- 
berti-Laurentianum ;  18,  two  Secondary  Schools  in  the  old  and  new  city 
of  Qucdlinberg  (1540,)  Lutheran  Classical  School  in  17th  century,  and 
formed  into  Gymnasium  illustre ;  14,  The  old  Latin  School  of  the  Church 
of  St  Nicholas  at  Goerlitz,  removed  to  the  city  in  the  14th  century, 
Gymnasium  Augustum  (1565.) 

E.  Century  XV. — 1,  Gymnasium  Montanum  (1420.)  Lauren tianum 
(1440,)  Cucanum  (1450,)  at  Cologne  transformed  (1820,)  after  many 
changes  since  1815  into  the  Catholic  Gymnasium  of  Marzcllen,  into  Evan- 
gelical Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  (1880,)  Catholic  Gymnasium  of  the 
Apostles  (1860  ;)  2,  St.  Peter's  School  at  Danzic  (1457,)  Real-School,  first 
order  (I860;)  8,  School  at  Trottau  (1480,)  Gymnasium  (1825,)  Real- 
Sciences  introduced  (1861 ;)  4,  Latin  School  at  Seehausen,  i.  A.  M.  1482, 
Progymnasium  (1868,)  Gymnasium  (1865 ;)  5,  Latin  School  at  Aschers- 
lcben,  Real-School,  second  order,  (1859 ;)  6,  Latin  School  at  Anclam, 
Gymnasium  (1847.) 

F.  Before  the  Reformation,  in  old  time,  undetermined, — 1,  Latin 
School  at  Linz  on  the  Rhine,  called  Gymnasium  Martian um,  Progymnasium 
since  1855 ;  2,  Latin  School  of  the  Catholic  Convent  Church  at  Essen, 
after  the  Reformation  a  Lutheran  Burgher-School,  Gymnasium  since 
1819;  3,  Convent  School  at  Yreden,  since  1842  Progymnasium  Georgia- 
num ;  4,  Parochial  Schools  in  the  old  and  new  city  of  Salzwedel,  in  1744 
united  Latin  School,  in  1819  Gymnasium ;  5,  Parochial  School  at  Guben, 
Gymnasium  in  1818;  6,  Great  School  at  Spandau,  Progymnasium  since 
1053,  Gymnasium  (1862;)  7,  Great  City-School  at  Perleberg,  Real-School 
of  first  order,  (1861;)  8,  School  at  Preuzlau,  Gymnasium  (1812;)  9, 
Latin  School  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Breslau ;  10,  Latin 
School  atLauban,  Gymnasium  (1827;)  11,  St  Martin's  School  at  Halber- 
stadt,  Real-School,  first  order,  (1868 ;)  12,  Latin  School  at  Schleusingcn, 
Gymnasium  (1858;)  13,  School  at  Lippstadt,  Real-School,  first  order, 
(1859;)  14,  City-School  at  Emmerich,  Gymnasium  (1832;)  16,  Parochial 
School  at  Luckau,  Gymnasium,  (1818;)  17,  Convent  School  at  Eupen, 
£cole  secondare  communale  (1794,)  Secondary  City  School  (1814,)  Sec- 
ondary Burgher-School  (1868.) 

G.  Century  XVI.— a.  Beginning  of  the  century :  1,  Secondary-School 
at  Attendom,  Progymnasium  (1825  ;)  2,  Latin  School  of  the  Franciscan 
monks  at  Duren,  Gymnasium  (1826;)  8,  School  of  the  Convent  of  St 
Severi  at  Erfurt*  Protestant  City  Gymnasium,  (1561,)  Royal  Gymnasium, 
(1820;)  4,  Reformed  School  at  Kreuznacb,  ecole  secondaire,  (1802,) 
Gymnasium  of  four  classes,  (1819,)  of  six  classes,  (1821 ;)  5,  Latin  School 
atLennep,  Secondary  City-School  in  1855 ;  6,  Parochial  School  of  St 
Laurentii  at  Warendorf,  Gymnasium  Laurentianum  (1857 ;)  7,  Old  Ca- 
thedral School  at  Colberg,  Real-School  (1845,)  Gymnasium  (1858,)  at  the 
same  time  Real-School,  second  order,  (1868,)  and  Real  School,  first  order, 
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(1865;)  8,  Latin  School  at  Grunberg,  Real-School,  first  order,  (I860;)  9, 
Evangelical  Parochial  School  at  Grossglogau,  Evangelical  Gymnasium, 
(1812 ;)  10,  City-School  at  Stargard,  United  Royal  and  Groning  Gymna- 
sium, (1812.) 

II.  Century  IF/.,1  1520-1660.— 1,  Evang.  Latin  School  at  Witten- 
Ikt£,  (15220  Gymnasium  (1827;)  2,  Evangelical  City  School  at  Xord- 
hnusen,  (1524,)  Gymnasium,  (1808 ;)  8,  Union  of  three  parochial  schools 
at  Stralsund  to  one  classical  school,  in  1525,  Gymnasium  since  end  of 
1  Gth  century ;  4,  Latin  School  at  Eislcbcn,  founded  by  Albert,  Count  of 
Mansfeld  (1525,)  united  by  Luther  with  St  Andrew's  and  St  Nicolas' 
School  to  a  u  chiefly  Latin  *  School  (1546J  Gymnasium,  (1596;)  5,  Prot- 
estant Latin  School  at  Konigsberg  in  Pr.  (1525,)  Real-School,  first 
order,  (1860 ;)  6,  Lutheran  School  at  Hirscbberg  (1526,)  Gymnasium 
(1818  ;)  7,  Union  of  Cathedral  and  City  Schools  at  Brieg  into  City  School 
(1529,)  Gymnasium  illustrc  (1569 ;)  8,  Evang.  School  at  Minden,  (1530.) 
Real-School,  first  order,  (1859 ;)  9,  Latin  School  at  Soest  (1562,)  Archigyra- 
nasium  (1606;  10,  Evang.  City  School  at  Bunzlau  (1582,)  Gymnasium 
(1861  ;)  11,  School  of  SU  Albinus  and  jEgidius  at  Coltbus,  Latin  School 
since  1587,  Gymnasium  (1820;)  12,  City  Lyceum  at  Francfurt  on  the 
Oder  (1589,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1861 ;)  18,  Archigymnasium  illustro 
at  Dortmund  (1548,)  Gymnasium,  with  Real -School  of  first  order,  (1862 ;) 
14,  Lutheran  Lyceum  at  Muehlhausen  (1543,)  Gymnasium  (1626;)  15, 
State  School  at  Pforta  (1548  ;)  16,  Pedagogium  *t  Stettin  (1548,)  united 
with  the  Parochial  School  of  St  James  (14th  century)  into  Royal  and 
City  Gymnasium  (1805  ;)  17,  Ducal  Gymnasium  at  Dusscldorf  (1545  ;) 
18,  Ducal  Partic.  School  at  Rastenburg  (1545,)  Gymnasium  (1815;)  19, 
Lyceum  at  Wcmigerode  (1550,)  Gymnasium  (1863 ;)  20,  Institute  of  the 
Convent  at  Rossleben  (1554) ;  421,  Evang.  School  at  Wetzlar  (1555,)  Gym- 
nasium (1743  ;)  22,  School  of  the  Reformed  Brothers1  Union  at  Lissa 
(1555,)  Provincial  Gymnasium  (1624,)  Royal  Gymnasium  (1821 ;)  23, 
Ducal  School  at  Oels  (1556,)  Gymnasium  illustrc  (1594,)  recognized  as 
Gymnasium  (1812;)  24,  Convent  School  at  Bielefeld  (1558,)  soon  after 
cxtcn  led  to  Gymnasium;  25,  Evang.  Classical  School  at  Danzig  (1558,) 
reopened  (1817 ;)  26,  Classical  School  at  Thorn  (1557,)  Real-School,  first 
ordcr,(186l;)  27,  Latin  School  at  frarbach  (1657,)  Progymnasium(1855;) 
28,  Gymnasium  at  Duisburg  (1559,)  at  the  same  time  Real-School,  first 
order,  (1862;)  29,  School  of  Sts.  Catharine  and  Amalbcrg  Church  at 
Brandenburg,  after  the  Reformation,  Neustadt  City  School,  first  director 
known  (1558,)  united  Gymnasium  (1798.) 

L  Century  XVI.,  c  after  1560. — 1,  Classical  Institute  Hosianum  at 
Brannsberg  (1565,)  Gymnasium  (1811 ;)  2,  Evang.  Free  School  of  Prepa- 
ration for  Secondary -Schools  at  Donndorf  (1561 ;)  8,  Union  of  the  three 
Primary  Schools  at  Greifswalde  to  ono  City  School  (1561,)  Gymnasium 
(1812,)  with  Real-School,  second  order,  (1859;)  4,  College  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Treves  (1563,)  Gymnasium  (1815;)  5,  Evang.  City  School  at  New- 
Stettin  (1570,)  Gymnasium  (1640;)  6,  Catholic  Latin  School  at  Ander- 
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nach  (1578,)  Progymnasium  (1815,)  perfected  in  1863  ;  7,  the  old  School 
at  Croffen,  extended  to  a  Classical  School  (1578,)  secondary  Burgher- 
school  (1862;)  8,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Posen,  (1578,)  Vog.  sim. 
Gymnasium  (1804,)  divided  into  Catholic  Mary's  Gymnasium  and  Prot- 
estant Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  (1834 ;)  9,  Berlin  Gymnasium  of 
the  Gray  Convent  (1574 ;)  10,  Cathedral  School  at  Merseburg  (1574,) 
Cathedral  Gymnasium  (1820 ;)  11,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Hciligenstadt 
(1575,)  reopened  as  electoral  Mayence  Gymnasium  (1774,)  united  with  the 
Catholic  Progymnasium  at  Erfurt  (1834;)  12,  Latin  School  atSaarbruck 
(1580,)  Gymnasium  and  Provincial  School  (1604,)  Gymnasium  of  six 
classes  (1818-23 ;  18,  College  of  the  Jesuits  at  Coblentz  (1586,)  electoral 
Gymnasium  (1778,)  ccole  secondaire  (1808,)  Gymnasium  (1814;)  14, 
Schola  illustris  at  Mors  (1582,)  Progymnasium  (1824,)  completed  (1862  ;) 
15,  City-school  at  Tilsit  (1586,)  Gymnasium  (1812;)  16,  Provincial  school 
at  Lyck  (1588,)  Gymnasium  (1812 ;)  17,  old  Latin  School,  Brandenburg, 
since  1589  Sold  em's  School,  united  with  the  school  in  the  new  city  (1797,) 
Burgher-School  (1817-18,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1859 ;)  18,  School  in 
the  Convent  at  Sbuttorf,  near  Bentheim,  (1588,)  Gymnasium  illustre 
(1591,)  removed  to  Burgsteinfurt*  reopened  (1858,)  with  Real-School,  sec- 
ond order,  from  1861. 

K.  Century  XVI.%  d.  of  unknown  date. — 1,  Great  School  at  Coeslin, 
Royal  and  City  Gymnasium  (1821;)  2,  City-School  at  Custrin,  Real- 
School,  second  order,  (1859 ;)  8,  German  and  Latin  School  at  Elberfeld, 
Gymnasium  (1789 ;)  4,  Lyceum  at  Landsberg,  a  W.,  Gymnasium  (1859,) 
with  Real-School,  first  order,  (1862*)  5,  Great  City-School  at  Memel,  Gym- 
nasium (1860  ;)  6,  Evang.  City-School  at  Pyritz,  Gymnasium  (1859;)  7, 
Beginning  of  an  Evang.  Classical  School  at  Wehlau,  Real -School,  second 
order,  (1859  ;)  8,  at  Graudenz,  a,  Catholic  Classical  School  in  a  Jesuit 
College,  Catholic  Gymnasium  (1781,)  Seminary  for  Catholic  primary 
scholars  (1817.)  ft,  Evang.  Lutheran  City -School,  Real-School,  second 
order,  since  1859 ;  9,  in  the  second  period  of  the  century,  Lutheran  Pa- 
rochial School  at  Insterburg,  in  1884  secondary  Burgher-School,  Real- 
School,  second  order,  (1859,)  Gymnasium  with  Real-School  (1862,)  became 
Real-School,  first  order,  (1862  ;)  10,  Revival  of  the  Classical  School  at 
Schweidnitz,  suspended  during  the  Thirty  Years1  War,  reopened  (1707) 
as  a  Lyceum,  Gymnasium  (1812 ;)  11,  about  the  end  of  the  century, 
Gymnasium  of  the  Jesuits  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  reorganized  as  Gymna- 
sium (1816;)  12,  Secondary-School  at  Juelich,  College  of  the  Jesuits 
(1664,)  Progymnasium  (1862 ;)  18,  School  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  at 
Wartburg,  founded  before  the  17th  century,  enlarged  to  a  Gymnasium 
Marianum  (1642,)  Progymnasium  (1856.) 

X.  Century  XVII. — 1,  Electoral  Institute  at  Joachimsthal  in  the  Ucker- 
Mark  (1607,)  removed  to  Berlin  as  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  (1650;)  2, 
Evang.  Reformed  School  at  Cleve  (1617,)  organized  after  the  general  plan 
for  Gymnasiums  (1782 ;)  3,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Conitz  (1620,)  Gym- 
nasium (1815 ;)  4,  College  of  the  Jesuits  at  Ncisse  (1622,)  Catholic  Gym- 
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nasium  (1778 ;)  5,  Secondary-School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Muenstereiffcl 
(1625,)  Gymnasium  (1774-1810,)  remodeled  (1821 ;)  6,  Collegium  Ferdi- 
nandeum  of  the  Jesuits  at  Grossglogau  (1626,)  Catholic  Gymnasium 
(1778  ;)  7,  Jesuit  Gymnasium  at  Coesfeld  (1627,)  complete  Gymnasium 
(1828 ;)  8,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Roessel  (1681,)  Progymnasium  (1883,) 
Gymnasium  (1865 ;)  9,  Institute  of  the  Jesuits  at  Breslau  (163 8 J  College 
and  Gymnasium  (1659  ;)  10,  Convent-School  of  the  Franciscans  at  Reck- 
linghausen (1642,)  secondary  City-School  (1820,)  Progymnasium  (1822.) 
Gymnasium  (1828;)  11,  Convent-School  of  the  Franciscans  at  Dorsten, 
Gymnasium  Patrinum  (1642,)  Progymnasium  (1856  ;)  12,  Latin  Convent- 
School  at  Ncustadt,  W.  P.,  (1651,)  Progymnasium  (1857,)  Gymnasium 
(1861 ;)  13,  School  of  the  Franciscus  Minorites  at  Brilon  (1652,)  Gymna- 
sium Petrinum  (1858 ;)  14,  Gymnasium  illustre  at  Hamm  (1657,)  Gym- 
nasium (1779;)  15,  Gymnasium  Dionysianum  at  Rheine,  under  direction 
of  the  Franciscans  (1658,)  Gymnasium  Dionysianum  (1861 ;)  16,  Gym- 
nasium Thomaeum  at  Rem  pen  (1664,)  reopened  (1802,)  ecole  secondaire 
(1804,)  City-School  of  four  classes  (1814,)  Progymnasium  (1833,)  Gymna- 
sium (1857;)  17,  Burgher-School  at  Riinigsberg,  P.,  (1664,)  Real -School, 
School,  first  order,  (1859  ;)  18,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Oppeln  (1669,) 
Catholic  Gymnasium  (1773 ;)  19,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Deutsch  Krone 
(1672,)  Progymnasium  (1823,)  Gymnasium  (1855;)  20,  School  of  the 
Minorite  Convent  at  Siegburg  (1673,)  Progymnasium  (1855;)  21,  Gym- 
nasium of  the  Jesuits  at  Bonn  (1673,)  Prussian  Gymnasium  (1814;)  22, 
Latin  School  at  Magdeburg  (1674,)  Cathedral  Gymnasium  (1822;)  23, 
Frederic  Werder  Gymnasium  at  Berlin  (1681 ;)  24,  College  Royale  Fran- 
chise at  Berlin  (1689  ;)  25,  Latin  School  at  Wipperfurth  (1690,)  Progym- 
nasium (1855;)  26,  Frederic  School  at  Francfort,  second  order,  (1694,) 
Gymnasium  (1814;)  27,  Franke's  Institutes  at  Halle;  Poor  School 
and  Pedagogium  (1695,)  Latin  School  (1697;)  28,  College  Francaise  at 
Konigsberg,  Private  School  (1698,)  Royal  School  (1701.) 

M.  Century  XVIII.—\>  The  Academy  of  Knights  at  Brandenburg, 
(1705  ;)  2,  College  of  the  Augustines  at  Saarlouis  (1707-1789,)  Progym- 
nasium  (1816,)  secondary  Burgher-School  (1862;)  3,  Academy  of  Knights 
at  Liegnitz  (1708;)  4,  Evang.  School  at  Land  shut  (1709,)  Real-School, 
second  order,  (1859;)  5,  Pedagogium  of  the  Convent  of  our  Lady  at 
Magdeburg  (1711  ;)  6,  Latin  School  at  Neuweid  (1716,)  Gymnasium 
(1819,)  partly  secondary  Burgher-School,  partly  Gymnasium  (1825;) 
7,  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Fraustadt  (1722,)  dissolved  (1773,)  reestab- 
lished (1781,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1860 ;)  8,  Orphan  Home  and  In- 
stitute at  Zullichau  (1723,)  Royal  Pedagogium  (1766 ;)  9,  Great  School  at 
Gumbinnen  soon  after  1724,  Gymnasium  (1812  ;)  10,  Enlargement  of  the 
Latin  School  at  Potsdam  (1739,)  Gymnasium  (1812 ;)  11,  Gymnasium 
Mariano-Seraphico-Nepomucenum  at  Rietberg  (1743,)  Progymnasium 
(1825;)  12,  Royal  Renl-School  and  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  at 
Berlin  (1747,)  Gymnasium  and  Real-School,  first  order,  (1859 ;)  13,  Latin 
School  at  Lcobschutz  (1752,)  Catholic  Gymnasium  (18C2 ;)   14,  Orphan 
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House  at  Bunzlau  (1758,)  recognized  as  -pium  corpus,  with  the  privilege 
of  qualifying  for  the  University  (1760,)  Royal  Evang.  Orphan  School 
(1805,)  Burgber-School  (1814,)  now  Progymnasium ;  15,  first  Real-School 
in  Silesia  at  Breslau  (1765,)  Schola  Fredericiana  (1776,)  Gymnasium 
(1812 ;)  16,  School  of  the  Franciscans  at  Hcdingen  (1770,)  Latin  School 
1818,  Gymnasium  with  Real  School  classes  (1840,)  Prussian  Gymnasium 
(1851 ;)  17,  first  Commercial  School  at  Magdeburg  (1778-1806,)  second 
(1800-1817,)  third  Technical  and  Commercial  School  (1819,)  Real-School, 
first  order,  (1861 ;)  18,  Latin  School  at  Mulheim  on  Rh.,  to  1785, 
Progymnasium  (1855 ;)  19,  Provincial  Institute  of  Education  at  Jcnkau, 
near  Dauzic,  (1798,)  Classical  School  (1801-1814,)  Teachers1  Seminary 
(1819,)  secondary  Burgher  School  (1848;)  20,  Commercial  School  at 
Hagen  (1799,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1862  ;)*21,  old  Convent  School  at 
Eupen  (1794-1814,)  ecole  secondaire,  and  secondary  City-School,  sec- 
ondary Burgher-School  (1863.) 

Ni  Century  XIX.— 1,  Wilberg's  Private  Institute  at  Elberfeld  (1800,) 
secondary  Burgher-School  (1829,)  Real-School,  first  order,  (1859 ;)  2, 
Real-School  classes  of  the  Franeke  Institute  at  Halle  (1808,)  Real-School, 
first  order,  (1861 ;)  3,  College  of  the  Carmelites  at  Cologne,  opened  as 
Progymnasium  (1808,)  secondary  City-School  (1820,)  Gymnasium  of  the 
Carmelites  (1825,)  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium  (1830 ;)  4,  Catholic 
Gymnasium  at  Gleiwitz  (1816  ;)  5,  School  for  Boys  at  Bromberg  (1817,) 
Real-School,  first  order,  (I860;)  6,  Former  School  of  the  Jesuits  at  Brom- 
berg, Gymnasium  (1817 ;)  7,  Burgher-School  at  Breslau  (1817,)  Real- 
School,  first  order,  (1859 ;)  8,  old  Parochial  School  at  Soran,  Gymnasium 
(1818  ;)  9,  Cauer's  Private  School  opened  in  Berlin  (1818,)  removed  to 
Charlottcnburg  (1826,)  Pedagogium  (1840,)  Progymnasium  (1858;)  10, 
Secondary-School  for  Boys  at  Inoraclaw  (1819,)  Progymnasium  (1857,) 
completed  in  1860;  11,  the  City-School  of  Crefeld,  united  with  the 
Scheutcn  Institute  in  1819,  Real-School,  second  order,  in  1859 ;  12, 
Evang.  Gymnasium  at  Ratibor  in  1819  ;  18,  Technical  School  atMiinstcr 
in  1822,  City  Real  and  Provincial  Technical  School  in  1851,  Real-School, 
first  order,  1859;  14,  Mathematical  Institute  at  Erfurt  in  1822,  Real- 
School  in  1884,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1859;  15,  Secondary  City- 
School  at  Barmen  in  1823,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1859 ;  the  Progym- 
nasial  classes  of  1857  became  Progymnasium  in  1864,  Gymnasium  in 
1865  ;  16,  Lyceum  at  St  Wendel  in  1824,  Progymnasium  in  1856;  17, 
City  (Fred.  Werder's)  Technical  School  at  Berlin  in  1824,  Real  School, 
second  order,  1859;  18,  Private  School  at  Rheyot  in  1827,  secondary 
Burgher-School  in  1860;  19,  Burgher-School  at  Erkelenz  in  1828,  Pro- 
gymnasium in  1856 ;  20,  secondary  Burgher  and  Real  School  at  Cologne 
in  1828,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1869;  21,  Evang.  secondary  Burgher 
School  at  Meseritz  in  1833,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1859;  22,  Royal 
City  Secondary  School  at  Berlin  in  1882,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1859 ; 
23,  Real  School  at  Neisse  in  1832,  of  first  order  in  1868 ;  24,  Gymnasium 
at  Culm  (1832^87;)  25,  Stralau  secondary  City  School  at  Berlin  in  1888, 
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secondary  Burgher  School  in  I860 ;  26,  City  School  for  Boys  at  Wittstock 
in  1834,  Real  School,  second  order,  in  1868 ;  27,  Prirate  School  atDueren 
recognized  as  a  public  one  in  1884,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1863; 
28,  secondary  Burgher  School  at  Aix-la-Chapelte  in  1885,  Real  School, 
first  order,  in  1861;  29,  secondary  School  for  Boys  at  Mnelheim, 
in  1835,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1859 ;  30,  Real  School  atNordhausen 
in  1835,  second  order  in  1859 ;  31,  Real  School  at  Potsdam  in  1835,  first 
order  in  1859 ;  32,  District  School  at  Krotoschin  in  1836,  Gymnasium  in 
1854;  83,  Pedagogium  atPutbusin  1886;  84,  Dorotheenstadt  secondary 
City  School  at  Berlin  in  1836,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1861 ;  35,  Lais- 
enstadt  secondary  City  School  at  Berlin  in  1836,  Real  School,  first  order, 
in  1859 ;  86,  Real  School  at  Elbing  in  1837,  first  order,  in  1859 ;  37,  sec- 
ondary Burgher  School  at  Goerlitz  in  1837,  Real  School,  first  order,  in 
1859  ;  88,  Real  School  at  DusseWorf  in  1838,  first  order,  in  1859 ;  39, 
Burgher  School  at  Tilsit  in  1839,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1860 ;  40, 
Frederic  Wilhelm  School  at  Stettin  in  1840,  Real  School,  first  order,  in 
1859 ;  41,  Rhenish  Academy  of  Knights  at  Bedburg  in  1841  ;  42,  sec- 
ondary City  School  at  Solingen  in  1841 ;  43,  Evang.  Prirate  School  at 
liuenchen-Gladbach  in  1842,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1860;  44, 
Gymnasium  at  Ostrowo  in  1845 ;  Prirate  Institute  at  Hechingen  in  1844, 
pr.  secondary  Burgher  School,  1859;  16,  City  Real  School  at  Burg  in 
1844,  Real  School,  second  order,  in  1859,  Gymnasium  in  1864 ;  47,  Pro- 
gymnasium  at  Hohenstein  in  1845,  Gymnasium  in  1857;  48,  secondary 
Burgher  School  at  Treres  in  1846,  united  secondary  Burgher  and  Provin- 
cial secondary  School  in  1847 ;  49,  Frederic  Gymnasium  and  Real  School 
at  Berlin  in  1850,  the  latter  to  first  order  in  1859 ;  50,  secondary  Private 
School  atCrefeld  in  1851,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1868 ;  51,  Private 
School  at  Freycnwalde,  a.  r.  in  1851,  Progymnasium  in  1863 ;  52,  sec- 
ondary Private  Institute  at  Guetendoh  in  1851,  Gymnasium  in  1854;  53, 
Real  School  at  Stralsund  in  1852,  first  order  in  1862 ;  54,  Real  School 
and  Progymnasium  at  Ruwicz  in  1853,  Real  School,  first  order,  in  1863; 
55,  old  City  School  at  Greifcnberg,  in  Pomerania,  since  1852  Frederic 
William  Gymnasium  ;  56,  Rectorate  class  at  Schrimm,  changed  into  a 
Secondary  School  in  1858,  Progymnasium  in  1861, "Gymnasium  in  1866; 
67,  Real  School  at  Posen  in  1853,  first  order,  1859 ;  58,  old  Evangelical 
Parochial  School  at  Stolp,  Pomerania,  Real  School  since  1854,  Gymna- 
sium in  1857  with  Real  School  classes,  the  latter  secondary  Burgher 
School  in  1860 ;  59,  Real  Institute  at  Ruhrort  in  1857,  Real  School,  first 
order,  in  1862 ;  60,  old  Latin  School  atDemmin,  Progymnasium  in  1857; 
61,  secondary  School  for  Boys  at  Schneidemuehl  in  1858,  Progymnasium 
in  1863;  62,  Progymnasium  at  Berlin  in  1858,  Royal  Wilhelm  Gymna- 
sium in  1861 ;  68,  old  City  Lyceum  at  Luebben,  Real  School,  second 
order,  in  1859 ;  64,  old  Royal  secondary  School  for  Boys  at  Kreuzberg, 
Silesia,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1860 ;  65,  Catholic  Gymnasium  at 
the  Apostles  in  Cologne  in  1860 ;  66,  old  Latin  School  at  Lauenberg, 
Pomerania,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1860;   67,  secondary  Burgher 
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School  at  Spremberg  in  1861 ;  68,  old  Evangelical  Rectorate  School  at 
Luedenscheid,  secondary  Burgher  School  in  1862 ;  69,  secondary  Burgher 
School  at  Neustadt-Eberswalde  in  1862 ;  70,  Progymnasium  at  Gnesen 
in  1868,  Gymnasium  in  1865 ;  71,  Real  School,  second  order,  at  Essen  in 
1864;  72,  Luisenstadt  Gymnasium  at  Berlin  in  1864;  78,  Sophia  Gym- 
nasium at  Berlin  in  1865 ;  74,  Luisenstadt  Technical  School,  Real  School, 
second  order,  at  Berlin,  1865 ;  75,  secondary  Institute  at  Jauer,  Gymna- 
sium in  1865. 

DC.     SUMHABT  OF  GYMNASIUMS  AND   REAL-SCHOOLS  ACCORDING  TO  PROVINCES. 
A.     CtYMNASIUlM. 

I.  Province  op  Prussia. 

a.  Government  of  K&nigsberg:  1,  Konigsberg,  Frederic  College;    2,  at  the 

same,  old  City  Gymnasium ;  3,  at  the  same,  Kneiphoflf  Gymnasium ; 
.  4,  Memel;    5,  Braunsberg  Catholic  Gymnasium;  6,  Raetcnburg;  7,  Ho 
henstein;  8,  Roessel,  Catholic. 

b.  Government  of  Gumbinnen:  9,  Gumbinnen;    10,  Insterburg;    11,  Tilsit; 

12,  Lyck. 

c.  Government  of  Danzig:  13,  Danzig;  14,  Neustadt,  Catholic;  15,  Elbing; 

16,  Marienburg.  * 

d.  Government  of  Marienicerder :  IT,  Marienwerder;  18,  Culm,  Catholic;  19, 

Tboro:  20,  Conitz,  Catholic;  21,  peutsch-Kroue,  Catholic. 

II.  Province  op  Brandenburg. 

a.  City  of  Bsrlin:  1,  Gymnasium  of  the  Gray  Convent:    2,  Joachimsthal 

Gymnasium  ;  3,  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium;  4,  French  Gymnasium; 
5,  Frederic  Werder  Gymnasium ;  6,  Frederic  Gymnasium ;  7,  Wilhelm 
Gymnasium ;  8,  Coeln  Real  Gymnasium;  9,  Louiaenstadt  Gymnasium; 
10,  Sophia  Gymnasium. 

b.  Government  of  Potsdam:  11,  Potsdam ;  12,  Brandenburg  Gymnasium ;  13, 

Brandenburg  Academy  of  Knights;  14,  Spandau;  16,  NewRuppin;  1G, 
Prenzlau. 

c.  Government  of  Frankfurt :  It,  Frankfurt;  18,  Landsberg;  19,  Konigsberg ; 

20,  Zullichau  Pedagogium ;   21,  Gaben ;   22,  Sorau ;   23,  Gottbus ;  24, 
Luckau. 
IIL    Province  op  Pomerania. 

a.  Government  of  Stettin:   1,  Stettin;   2,  Anclam;   3,  Pyritz;   4,  Stargard; 

5,  Greiffenberg ;  6,  Treptow. 

b.  Government  of  Coeslin:  7,  Coeslin;    8,  Colberg,  Cathedral  Gymnasium;  9, 

New  Stettin;  10,  Stolp. 

c.  Government  of  Stralsund:  11,  Stralsund;   12,  Greifewald;    13,  Putbua, 

Pedagogium. 
IT.  Province  op  Silesia. 

a.  Government  of  Breslau:  1,  Breslan,  Elisabeth  Gymnasium;    2,  Breslau, 

Magdalen  Gymnasium ;  3,  Breslau,  Frederick  Gymnasium ;  4,  Breslau, 
Matthias  Gymnasium;  6,  Oels;  6,  Brieg;  7,  Schweidnitz;  8,  Glatz, 
Catholic. 

b.  Government  of  Liegnitz:  9,  Liegnitz,  Academy  of  Knights;   10,  Liegnitz, 

Gymnasium;    It,  Jauer;    12,  Glogau,  Evangelical  Gymnasium;  13, 

Glogau,  Catholic  Gymnasium  ;  14,  Sagan,  Catholic;  15,  Bunzlau;  16, 
Goerlitz;  17,  Lauban;  18,  Hirschberg. 

c.  Governmerd  of  Oppeln:  19,  Oppeln,  Catholic;   20,  Neisse,  Catholic;  21, 

Gleiwitz,  Catholic;  22,  Leobschutz,  Catholic;  23,  Ratibor. 

V.  Province  op  Posen. 

a.  Government  of  Posen :  1,  Posen,  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium ;  2,  Posen, 

Mary  Gymnasium,  Catholic;  3,  Lissa;  4,  Krotoschta;  5,  Ostrowo,  Cath. 

b.  Government  of  Bromberg :  6,  Bromberg;  7,  Inowradaw,  Cath.  and  Prot ; 

8,  Gnesen,  C.  and  P. ;  9,  Schrimm,  C.  and  P. 

VI.  Province  op  Saxony. 

cl  Government  of  Magdeburg:  1,  Magdeburg,  Pedagogium  at  the  Convent  of 
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Our  Lady;  2,  the  same,  Cathedral  Gymnasium;  3,  Snedal;  4,  Seehausen; 
5,  Salzwedel;  6,  Halberetadt;  7,  Wernigerode;  8,  Quedlinburg ;  9,  Burg. 

b.  Government  of  Merseburg:    10,  Merseburg,   Cathedral  Gymnasium;  11, 

Halle,  Pedagogium;  12,  Latin  School;  13,  Wittenberg;  14,  Torgau; 
15,  Eisleben;  16,  Naumburg,  Cathedral  Gymnasium;  17f  Pforta;  18, 
Roasleben,  Convent  School ;  19,  Zeita,  Convent  Gymnasium. 

c.  Government  of  Erfurt :  20,  Erfurt,  C.  and  P.;  21,  Muehihausen;  22,  Heili- 

genstadt,  Catholic;  23,  Nordhauaen;  24,  Schleusingen. 

VII.  Province  op  Westphalia. 

a.  Government  of  Munster ;  1,  Munster,  Catholic;  2,  Warendorf,  Catholic;  3, 

Rheine,  Catholic;  4,  Burgsteinfurt ;  5,  Coesfeld,  Catholic;  6,  Reckling- 
hausen, Catholic. 

b.  Government  at  Minden:   7,  Minden;    8,  Herford;    9,  Bielefeld;    10,  Ga- 

tersloh;  11,  Paderborn,  Catholic. 
c  Government  of  Arnsberg :  12,  Arnsberg,  Catholic;  13,  Brilon,  Catholic;  14, 
8oest;  15,  Hamm;  ie,  Dortmund. 

VIII.  Province  op  the  Rhine,  and  the  Hoiiexzollern  Country. 

a.  Governrntni  of  Cologne:  1,  Cologne,  Gymnasium  at  Marzellen,  Catholic; 

2,  Cologne,  Gymnasium  at  the  Apostles,  Catholic;  3,  Cologne,  Frederic 
Wilhelm  Gymnasium ;  4,  Bedburg,  Academy  of  Knights,  Catholic ;  5, 
Bonn,  Catholic:  6,  Muenstereifel,  Catholic. 

&.  Government  of  Dusseldorf :  7,  Dusseldorf  Catholic;  8,  Elberfeld;  9,  Bar- 
men;  10,'Duisburg;  11,  Essen,  sim.;  12,  Wesel;  13.  Emmerich,  Cath- 
olic; 14,  Cleve;  15,  Eempen,  Catholic;  16,  Neuss,  Catholic. 

c.  Government  of  CoMcnz:  17,  Coblenz,  Cathedral;  18,  Wetzlar;    19,  Kreuz- 

nach. 

d.  Government  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe:  20,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Catholic;  21,  Dueren, 

Catholic. 

e.  Government  of  Treves :  22,  Treves,  Cathedral ;  23,  Saarbruecken. 
/.  HoJienzoUem :  24,  Hedingen,  Catholic. 

B.     moaTMlfASIUMI. 

I.  Province  of  Brandenburg. 

Government  of  Potsdam:  1,  Charlottenburg,  Pedagogium;  2,  Freienwalde. 
IL  Province  op  Pouerania. 

Government  of  Stettin :  Demmin. 

III.  Province  of  Silesia. 

Government  of  Liegniiz :  Bunzlau,  Inst  of  Orphan  Home. 

IV.  Province  op  Posen. 

Government  of  Bromberg:  Schneidemuehl,  sim.,  (for  both  denominations.) 

V.  Province  op  Saxony. 

Government  of  Merseburg :  Donndorf,  Convent  School. 

VI.  Province  op  Westphalia. 

Government  of  Munster :  1,  Doraten,  Cath.;  2,  Vreden,  Cath. 
Government  of  Minden :  3,  Warburg,  Cath. ;  4,  Riotberg,  Cath. 
Government  of  Arnsberg :  6,  Attendorn,  Cath. 

VII.  Province  of  the  Rhine  and  Hohenzollern. 

Government  of  Cologne:  1,  Mulheim-am-Rhein,  C.  and  P. ;  2,  Siegburg,  Cath.; 

3,  Wipperfuerth,  Cath. ;  4,  Kerpen,  Cath. 
Government  of  Dusseldorf ':  5,  Moers;  6,  M.  Gladbach,  Cath. 
Government  of  Coblem:  7,  Andemach,  Cath.;    8,  Linz,  Cath.;    9,  Trarbach; 

10,  Neuwied. 
Government  of  AixAar ChapeUe :  11,  Erkelenz,  Cath.;  12,  Zuelich,  Cath. 
Government  of  Treves:  13,  Pruem,  Cath.;  14,  Sanct  Wendel,  sim. 

C     RBAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THB  FIRST  ORDER. 

I.  Province  of  Prussia. 

Government  ofKdtiigsberg:  1,  KonigBberg  L  P.,  City  Real-School;  2,  the 
same,  Burgher-School. 

Government  of  Gumbinnen:  3,  Insterburg,  Real-School  class  of  the  Gymna- 
sium ;   4,  Tilsit 

Government  of  Danzig :  6,  Danzig,  St  John's  School;  6,  Danzig,  St  Peter's 
School;  7,  Elbing. 
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Government  of  Marienwerder :  8,  Thorn,  Real-School  classes  of  the  Gymna- 
sium. 

II.  Province  op  Brandenburg. 

City  of  Berlin :  1,  Royal  Real-Schao. ;  2,  Louisenstadt  Real-School;  3,  Konig- 
stadt  Real-School ;  4,  Dorotheenstadt  Real-School ;  6,  Frederic  Real- 
School. 

Government  of  Potsdam :  6,  Potsdam ;  7,  Brandenburg,  Soldern  Real-School ; 
8,  Perleberg;  9,  Wittstock. 

Government  of  Frankfurt:  10,  Frankfurt;  11,  Landsberg  on  the  Werta,  Real- 
School  Masses  at  Gymnasium. 

III.  Province  op  Pomerania. 

Government  of  Stettin :  1,  Stettin,  Frederic  Wilhelm  School. 
Government  of  Coeslin :  2,  Colberg,  Real-School  classes  at  Cathedral  Gymna- 
sium. 
Government  of  Stralsund :  3,  Stralsund. 

IV.  Province  op  Silesia. 

Government  of  Breslau :  1,  Breslau,  Real-School  of  h.  g. ;  2,  the  same,  Real- 
School  of  the  Z  winger,  sim. 

Government  of  LiegnitzS 3,  Gruenberg,  Frederic  Wilhelm  School:  4,  Goerlitz; 
5,  Landshut. 

Government  of  Oppeln:  6,  Neisse,  C.  and  P. 

V.  Province  op  Posen. 

Government  of  Posen :  1,  Posen,  sim.;  2,  Meseritz;  3,  Fraustadt;  4,  Rawicz. 
Government  of  Bromberg :  5,  Bromberg,  C.  and  P. 

VI.  Province  op  Saxony. 

Government  of  Magdelmrg :  1,  Magdeburg,  Secondary  Technical  and  Commer- 
cial School ;  2,  Halberstadt ;  3,  Aschersleben. 
Government  of  Merseburg :  4,  Halle. 
Government  of  Erfurt:  5,  Erfurt,  C.  and  P. ;  6,  Nordhausen. 

VII.  Province  op  Westphalia. 

Government  ofMunsttr:   1,  Munster,  Cath.;    2,  Burgsteinfurt,  Real-School 

classes  at  Gymnasium. 
Government  of  Minden :  3,  Mlnden,  Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasium. 
Government  of  Amsberg :  4,  Dortmund,  Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasium ; 

5,  Lippstadt ;  6,  ILigen ;  7,  Siegen. 

VIII.  Province  op  the  Rhine  and  Hohenzollern. 

Government  of  Cologne :  1,  Cologne,  Real-School,  C.  and  P. ;  2,  the  same,  Real- 
School  classes  at  the  Frederic  Wilhelm  Gymnasium. 

Government  of  Dusseldmf:  3,  Dusseldorf;  sim.;  4,  Duisburg,  Real-School 
classes  at  Gymnasium ;  5,  Jliihlheim ;  6,  Ruhrort ;  7,  Elberfeld;  8,  Bar- 
men, Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasium. 

Government  of  Aix-la- Chapelle :  9,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  C.  and  P. 

Government  of  Treves:  10,  Treves,  C.  and  P. 

D.      REAL-ICDOOLS   OP  THR   8KCOND  ORDER. 

I.  Province  op  Prussia. 
Government  of  Kunigsbcrg :  1,  Wehlau. 
Government  of  Jfarientuei  d.r :  2,  Graudenz. 

II.  Province  op  Brandenburg. 

City  of  Berlin :  1,  Frederic  Werder  Technical  School ;   2,  Louisenstadt  Tech- 
nical School. 
Government  of  Potsdam :  3,  Prenzlau,  Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasium. 
Goverrtmmt  of  Frankfurt :  4,  Custrin ;  6,  Llibben. 

III.  Province  op  Pomerania. 

Government  of  Stralsund:  1,  Greifewalde,  Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasium. 

IV.  Province  op  Westphalia. 

Government  of  Minden :  1,  Bielefeld,  Real-School  classes  at  Gymnasium. 

V.  Province  op  the  Rhine  and  Hohenzollern. 
Government  of  Dusseldorf :  1,  Essen,  C.  and  P. ;  2,  Crefeld. 

B.     HIGHER   BURQDIRtCHOOLI. 

I.  Province  op  Prussia. 

Government  of  Kdnigtberg :  1,  Pillau. 
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Government  of  Danzig:  2,  Jenkau,  Pedagogium. 

Government  of  Marienwerder :  3,  Culm,  aim. ;  4,  Marienwerder  Frederic  SchooL 
"  IL  Province  of  Brandenbubg. 

City  of  Berlin:  1,  Stralau,  secondary  Burgber-SchooL 
Government  of  Potsdam :  2,  Neustadt-Eoerswalde. 
Government  of  Frankfurt :  3,  Croaeen;  4,  Spremberg. 

III.  Pbovinob  of  Pomerania. 

Governm-nt  of  Coeslin :  1,  Lauenberg ;   2,  Stolp,  Burgber-Scbool  joined  to 
Gymnasium. 

IV.  Province  of  Silesia. 

Government  of  Oppeln:  1,  Kreuzburg ;  2,  Neustadt  in  Upper  Silesia. 

V.  Province  of  Saxony. 

Government  of  Merseburg ;  lf  Torgau,  Real-Scbool  classes  at  Gymnasium ;  2, 

Delitzscb. 
Government  of  Erfurt :  3,  Langenaalza. 

VI.  Province  of  Westphalia. 
Government  of  Arnsberg :  1,  Luedenscheid. 

VII.  Province  of  the  Rhine  and  Hohbnzollbrn. 
Government  of  Cologne :  1,  MOlheim. 

Government  of  Dusseldorf:  2,  Crefeld,  Catb. ;  3,  M.  Gladbacb;  4,  Bheidt;  5, 

Solingen;  6,  Lennep. 
Government  of  Coblenz :  7,  Xeuwie 
Government  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe :  8,  Eupen;  9,  Daren. 
Government  of  Treves:  10,  Saarlouis,  C.  and  P. 
SbhenzoUern:  11,  Hechingen,  Catb. 
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TERRITORY  AND  POPULATION. 


The  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  embraces  2,417  square  miles,  with  a 
population  in  1861  of  295,242,  of  whom  191,877  are  Lutherans,  72,939 
Roman  Catholics,  and  1,497  Jews,  and  consists  of  three  separate  territo- 
ries :  the  two  principalities  of  Liibeck  and  Birkenfeld,  (three  hundred 
miles  from  Oldenburg,)  and  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg.  The  latter,  from 
its  historical  development,  divides  itself  into  three  districts:  Zeverland, 
Munsterland.  and  the  ancient  duchy  proper  of  Oldenburg.  Thus  there 
are  five  districts,  each  of  which,  besides  its  elementary  schools,  has  one 
higher  school,  an  institution  of  the  State. 

L     ELEMENTARY  OR  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

On  the  basis  of  Art  82-91  of  the  fundamental  laws,  the  State  regula- 
tion for  public  schools  was  issued  in  April,  1855,  which  proved  highly 
beneficial  for  elementary  education.  According  to  this,  all  matters  of  ed- 
ucation and  instruction  are  under  the  care  of  a  "  supreme  school  board/' 
(Protestant,)  which  has  its  seat  in  Oldenburg,  and  another  for  Catholic 
schools  in  Vechta,  both  belonging  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Of  the  fire  members  of  each  board,  one  at  least  must  be  from  the  clergy, 
and  one  from  the  teachers1  profession.  Each  school  commune  has  a 
special  school  committee,  consisting  of  the  head  of  the  respective  munici- 
pal authority,  the  pastor,  the  head  teacher,  and  two  members  of  the 
commune.  The  school  committees  of  each  district  report  to  the  district 
inspector,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  each  school  at  least  once  in  three 
years;  he  reports  to  the  "supreme  school  board,"  which  must  make 
regular  official  visitation  of  schools  by  one  of  its  members. 

Children  are  required  by  law  to  attend  school  from  their  sixth  to  their 
fourteenth  year.  When  the  number  of  children  in  one  school  rises  beyond 
one  hundred,  a  second  class  is  formed ;  if  beyond  two  hundred  pupils  a 
third  class,  etc.  In  schools  of  more  than  two  classes  the  sexes  may  be 
separated  and  a  female  teacher  be  engaged  for  the  class  of  girls;  this 
separation  has  been  introduced  but  rarely. 

If  children  absent  themselves  from  school,  a  fine  of  one  and  a  quarter 
groschen  must  be  paid  into  the  school  fund ;  parents  not  able  to  pay  the 
fine  are  sometimes  sent  to  prison.  At  the  age  of  ten  to  fourteen  years, 
children  are  dispensed  from  attendance  at  school  during  the  Summer  in 
rural  districts. 
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A.      SCHOOL  OP  ONE  CLASS,   UNGRADED. 


BCHOOL   UOUEI. 


Monday  Mid  Thursday. 


Tuesday  and  Friday. 


Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


I.  Religious  history. 
II.    i  Exercise*  in 
III.    S     writing. 

I.  Exercises  io  writing. 
II.  Religions  history,  B. 

III.  Reading  and  writing, 

II.  V  Arithmetic. 
III.   S 

I.  Reading    and   gram- 

mar. 

Ill    I  Written  exercises. 

I.  Drawing. 
II.  Expression  of 
thought,  *. 
III.  Reading  and  writing, 

I.  Exercises  in  writing. 

II.  Reading;  grammar. 
III.  Exercises  in  writing. 


I.  Religious  instruction. 
II.    { Exercises  in  writ- 
Ill.    )     ing. 

I.  Exercises  in  writing. 
II.  Biblical  history,  ft. 
IIL  Reading  and  writing, 

!■    ) 
II.  V  Arithmetic 

HI.   S 


I.  Geography. 
j,    i  Exercises  in  a 
"*  >     position  aad 
writing. 


Ill 


I.  Exercises  io  compo- 
sition. 

Ill  I  Recitation  °f- 


1    ) 

II.   >  Gymnastics. 

HI.   S 


L  Reading  the  Bible. 
^(Drawing. 

I.  Exercises  in   compo- 
sition. 
II.  Expression  of 

thought,  4. 
IIL  Reading  and  writing, 

I.   )  Arithmetic.  Wed- 
IL   >     nesday. 
III.    $  Singing,  Saturday. 

Female  needlework,  etc 


Female  needlework,  etc. 


Female  needlework,  etc 


B.     SCHOOL  OF  TWO  CLASSES. 


Lowaat  Clam. 
L  8  to  8  yean.    II.  8  to  10  years. 


Uvpaa  Class. 
10  to  14  years. 


Monday  and  Thursday. 


.     (  BiM.  history, 
*•    }     Monday. 

!  Recitation  of 
■ones,  etc.. 
TbSxidmjJ 


IL    i1 


.  Exercises   in   writ- 
«»*;•  j 

J  1  t.  Expression  of 

)     thought*. 
'    V  1  *,  He«d  iii  j  and 

\     waiting. 


I.  Reading. 
II.  Exercises  in  c 
position. 


Tuesday  and  Friday. 


I.  Composition. 

II.  }  !"MiN:.,,!»tor7- 


\  1*3,  Reading. 


.1:1- 


I.  Writing. 
II.  Exercises  in  com* 
position. 

( 1-S.  Expression  of 
L    <     thoughts. 

<  is,  Drawing. 
•I  11-9,Drawing. 
"•    fl-g,  Reading. 


I.  Reading. 
II.  Composition. 


1 1  9,  Expression  of 
i      lho»i«rhts. 
-  1-2,  Mental  arith- 
I     nietie. 


I.  Writing. 
II.  Composition. 


[  Gymnastic*. 


Wednesday 

and 

8unday. 


Monday 

and 

Thursday. 


I.    )8ibl.  hu- 
ll.   \     tory. 


I.  Compo- 
sition. 
.  1*,  Arith- 
v      roetic. 
I).   (  1-7,  Read 
<     ing  and 
*    writing. 

I.  Sinrinr. 
Wednes- 
day. 
II.  Recitation 
ofhiblieal 
passages, 
songs, 
etc.,  Sat- 
urday. 


Tuesday 

and 
Friday. 


Biblical  Ma-  Religion, 
tory. 


Wcd'sday. 

and 
Saturday. 


Reading  die 

Bible? 


Arithmetic.  Gratnmati- 


Reading  and  Reading       Writing, 
grammar.  J  ""*  ' 


Female  needle-  Geography 
work.  etc. 


and  gram1 


W«l»e*~ 

S"»guig, 
Saturday. 


Female  needle- 
work, etc. 


Female  needle- 
work, etc. 


Geography.  Female 
needle- 
work, el 


Drawing. 


Penman- 
ship. 


Female 
needle 
work,  etc* 


Reading  and  Gymnes*       Female 
Compost-  I     tics.  needle- 

wort,  etc. 
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According  to  "  principles  of  a  plan  of  instruction  for  evangelical  ele- 
mentary schools"  the  object  of  the  public  schools  is:  "to  train  children 
for  their  earthly  and  heavenly  vocation;"  and  the  plan  of  lessons 
includes :  (a.)  Religion — history  of  divine  dispensation  Old  and  New 
Testament;  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals,  (small  Lutheran  catechism;) 
and  committing  to  memory  passages  of  the  Bible,  (b.)  Reading. 
(c.)  Writing,  (d.)  German  language;  fluent  expression  of  thoughts; 
elements  of  grammar,  (e.)  Arithmetic — the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions ;  principles  of  fonns  and  surfaces.  (/)  Singing—- church  hymns ; 
national  songs,  duets,  {g.)  Geography — national;  Germany;  general. 
(h.)  Drawing— linear,     (i.)  Gymnastics.     (*.)  Female  needlework,  etc. 

The  salaries  of  teachers,  if  not  amounting  to  a  fixed  sum  from  the  fees 
of  tuition,  are  completed  by  the  State:  (1.)  For  a  regular  teacher,  from 
ene  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  thalers;  (2.)  for  an  assist- 
ant teacher,  from  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thalers ;  (3.)  for  an  acting  assistant  teacher,  ninety-five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  five  thalers.  In  addition,  teachers  have  a  free  residence,  garden, 
land,  etc.,  and  when  incapable  for  duty  on  account  of  age  they  receive 
pensions,  proportionate  to  their  years  of  service,  of  from  forty  to  sixty, 
and  in  rare  cases  to  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of  the  salary. 

The  elementary  schools  have  annual  vacations  of  eight  to  nine  weeks ; 
the  higher  schools  ten  to  eleven  weeks.  m 

Middle  Schools.  -  Elementary  schools,  by  introducing  into  their  plan 
other  branches  of  instruction,  obtain  the  rank  of  middle  schools,  as  those 
of  the  cities  of  Oldenburg  and  Eutin.  Foreign  languages  are  not  in 
their  programme.  The  regular  teachers  receive  a  salary  of  700  to  900 
thalers,  and  rent  of  home  and  garden  of  at  least  two  acres ;  assistants 
from  800  to  700  thalers. 

Higher  Burgher  Schools. — The  city  of  Oldenburg,  beside  the  element- 
ary and  middle  schools,  has  a  higher  burgher  school  of  six  classes ;  the 
programme  of  studies  begins  in  second  class  with  French,  four  lessons 
per  week ;  in  fifth  class,  English  four  lessons ;  in  fourth  class,  mathe- 
matics four  lessons ;  in  third  class  natural  sciences  two  lessons ;  in  third 
class,  chemistry  two  lessons  per  week.  From  170  to  180  pupils  fre- 
quent this  school ;  the  fee  for  tuition  is  twelve  and  twenty  thalers.  The 
rector  receives  a  salary  of  1,100  thalers  exclusive  of  free  residence ;  regu- 
lar professors  from  660  to  900  thalers;  ordinary  teachers  from  850  to  650 
thalers.  There  are  higher  burgher  schools  of  three  classes  in  Schwartau 
and  Idas,  attended  by  boys  and  girls. 

Candidates  for  teacherships  at  the  higher  schools  must  submit  to  an 
examination  by  the  school  board  at  Oldenburg. 

Private  Schools. — Every  one  who  proves  his  qualification  is  permitted 
to  establish  private  schools.  There  are  higher  schools  for  girls,  all  pri- 
vate institutions,  in  Oldenburg,  (thirteen,)  Eutin,  and  other  places ;  in 
which  both  the  French  and  English  languages  are.  taught 

In/ant  Schools. — The  cities  of  Oldenburg  and  Eutin  have  also  nur- 
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scry  schools  for  children  from  two  to  six  years,  which  are  chiefly  main- 
tained by  associations  of  ladies. 

T7u  Orphan  Bouse  in  Varel  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Oldenburg, 
and  was  founded  by  a  charitable  endowment  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

An  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (in  Wildeshousen)  has  recently 
been  discontinued. 

IL     SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  ancient  duchy  and  for  Munsterland  there  are  two  complete 
gymnasiums,  in  Oldenburg  and  Vechta;  for  Zeverland  and  Lubeck, 
two  so-called  real  gymnasiums,  viz.,  at  Zever  and  Eutin;  the  higher 
school  at  Birkenfeld  is  a  pro-gymnasium  and  higher  burgher  school  com- 
bined, with  three  classes,  and  gymnasial  and  real  divisions,  the  first  with 
twenty  to  twenty-five  scholars,  the  latter  with  forty  to  fifty  scholars. 
Pupils  are  admitted  into  the  gymnasium  of  Oldenburg  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  after  they  have  attended  for  three  years  a  preparatory  school  of 
three  classes,  attached  to  both  the  gymnasium  and  higher  burgher 
school  The  course  in  the  lower  classes  (sixth  and  fifth)  is  of  one  year, 
and  the  four  upper  classes  of  three  years  each.  In  the  sixth  class  Latin 
is  begun,  six  lessons  per  week;  in  the  fourth  class  they  commence 
the  study  of  French,  three  lessons  per  week,  and  mathematics  two  les- 
sons per  week ;  in  the  third  class  Greek  four  lessons,  natural  science 
two  lessons  per  week ;  in  the  second  class  Hebrew  and  English  each  two 
lessons  per  week.  The  number  of  pupils  is  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty ;  fees  of  tuition  from  twenty  to  thirty  thalers. 

In  Vechta  there  are  fifty  to  sixty  pupils.  In  Zever  the  pupils  of  the 
gymnasium  and  the  real  school  are  still  united  in  the  lower  classes,  all 
learning  Latin,  eight  hours  per  week.  In  third  and  second  class  they 
are  in  part  separated ;  the  pupils  of  the  real  school  do  not  study  Greek, 
and  but  little  Latin,  instead  of  which  the  modern  languages,  mathemat- 
ics and  chemistry  are  pursued. 

Admittance  to  any  clerical  or  administrative  position  in  public  office 
and  of  forestry  is  accorded  to  young  men  who  have  obtained. a  certificate 
of  qualification  for  the  first  class  of  any  of  the  four  gymnasiums,  or  of 
final  examination  of  the  higher  burgher  school  of  Oldenburg.  All  other 
superior  officers  of  the  State  or  church,  physicians,  lawyers,  etc^  must 
obtain  a  certificate  of  maturity  for  the  university,  and  have  completed 
their  professional  academical  course  at  any  German  or  foreign  university. 

The  following  table  shows  the  salaries,  etc,  of  these  schools : 


aeetor. 

AMMlate 
Bee  tor. 

Italian. 

Anitt- 

•BtlCMh- 

ere. 

Adminit- 
tretire  ex- 
penditure. 

ofthY 
State. 

Oldenburg, 

VechU, 

Zerer 

1,000-1,500  th. 

000-1,300  " 
1,000-1,400  '< 
1,000-1,400  - 

800-1.400  ** 

800-1,100  th. 
700-1,000** 
700-1,100  •' 
700-1,100  '* 
None. 

3  with  600-1,000  ta. 

4  ••    400-  700  ** 
3    M    500-  900  " 

9    "    400-  GOO  ** 
3    •*    600-1,000  ** 
3    "     400-  600  ** 
3    **    600-1,000  •* 
3    "    400-  600  '* 
3    *'    400-  600  " 
3    "    350-  500  " 

600 

400 
400 
600 
300 

'1,030 
460 
550 

1 
400 

3,100 
5,100 
6,100 

Eutio,... 

5,350 

Birkenfeld, 

2.400 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  SPECIAL  8CROOL& 

Among  the  special  schools,  which  are  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by 
the  State,  are :  the  agricultural  school  of  Mencnhurg,  the  trade  or  tech- 
nical school  in  Oldenburg,  the  navigation  school  in  Elsfleth,  and  two 
teachers'  seminaries*. 

The  Agricultural  School  was  established  in  May,  1862,  by  private 
enterprise,  aided  by  the  government  The  number  of  scholars  in  the 
first  year  increased  from  fourteen  to  forty-four.  Tuition  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  thalers  annually. 

The  Trade  School  (mechanics'  school)  has  for  its  object  the  better  edu- 
cation of  future  mechanics ;  this  school  is  not  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  Navigation  School  was  reorganized  in  1856;  it  has  two  separate 
classes,  each  giving  a  course  of  instruction  of  five  months.  The  class  for 
second  mates  admits  young  persons  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  must 
have  tried  themselves  at  sea  and  possess  a  good  elementary  education, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  five  months  of  instruction  they  are  able  to  do 
service  as  second,  mates  on  board  a  vessel ;  the  laws  of  Oldenburg  re* 
quire  for  this  service  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  an  experience  on  sea 
of  four  years.  The  class  for  first  mates  admits,  from  the  ships,  second 
mates  of  the  above-named  qualifications  and  experience,  who  can  pre* 
sent  good  certificates  in  regard  to  their  past  service  on  vessels  and  pass 
the  examination  for  admission,  before  a  committee  consisting  of  a  lawyer, 
the  teachers  of  the  school,  a  mathematician,  a  merchant  and  two  captains 
of  ships.  The  number  of  scholars  is  generally  about  thirty ;  fees  of  tui- 
tion three  thalers  per  month.  Teachers'  salary :  for  the  rector  from  six 
hundred  to  nine  hundred  thalers ;  for  each  of  two  teachers  one  hundred 
and  twenty  to  six  hundred  thalers,  with  a  free  residence. 

These  three  institutions  are  under  supervision  of  the  government, 
which  appoints  a  committee  of  inspection  of  three  members  for.  the 
agricultural  school,  and  another  for  the  two  remaining  schools. 

Teachers'  Seminaries.— -The  evangelical  seminary  of  Oldenburg  num- 
bers above  sixty  pupils,  who  all  reside  in  the  new  building  erected  in 
1846,  where  instruction  and  accommodation  are  given  them  gratuitously, 
while  they  pay  to  the  steward  four  groschen  per  day  for  their  dinner. 

The  seminary  is  divided  into  three  classes,  each  having  a  course  of 
instruction  of  one  year.  Conditions  for  admittance  are :  age  of  fifteen 
years — examination  in  the  branches  of  public  school  education,  singing 
and  music.  The  pupils  remain  for  two  years  in  the  seminary,  when 
they  are  sent  away  for  one  year  as  assistant  teachers  to  elementary 
schools,  to  acquire  a  practical  experience  in  teaching ;  after  this  time  they 
return  to  the  seminary  to  attend  the  instructions  of  the  first  class,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  term  a  final  examination  decides  on  their  ability  and 
qualification  as  teachers.  The  practical  part  of  this  examination  consists 
of  trial  lessons  and  catechizing  in  the  practice  school ;  the  theoretical 
part,  of  oral  questioning  and  written  exercises ;  examination  is  also  made 
into  their  ability  to  sing,  and  play  the  violin,  piano,  and  organ. 
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The  following  subjects  for  composition  given  to  candidates  at  the  ex- 
amination in  1868  will  show  to  some  extent  what  is  required : 

(1.)  Religion.  What  means  "  Redemption  F  Why  do  all  men  need 
it?    In  how  far  does  it  originate  in  the  attributes  of  God  P 

(2.)  Composition.  A  journey  to  the  Hartz — or  for  those  who  had  not 
participated  in  the  summer  excursion :  Comparison  between  the  rivers 
Marsch  and  Geest 

(8.)  Mathematics :  (b.)  To  find  the  contents  of  a  rectangular  triangle, 
the  length  of  the  hypothenuse  and  angles  being  given.  (6.)  Change  a 
given  triangle  into  a  square. 

(4.)  Arithmetic :  Problem  on  average  computations.  The  oral  exam- 
ination, among  other  things,  extended  on:  (a.)  Biblical  history — the 
contents  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul.  (&.)  In  Geog- 
raphy— evidences  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  (c.)  History — the 
Reformation.     (<£)  Botany — the  family  of  grasses,  etc 

The  expenditures  of  the  Seminary  amount  to  8,500  thalers  per  year, 
towards  which  the  State  contributes  6,100  thalers,  and  the  balance  is 
made  up  from  the  interests  of  the  dotation  fund  of  48/000  thalers.  The 
salary  of  the  director  is  from  1,000  to  1,500  thalers,  of.  the  inspector  600 
to  800  thalers,  exclusive  of  free  house,  light  and  fuel ;  two  teachers  re- 
ceive each  from  500  to  700  thalers,  and  assistant  teachers  from  500  to  900 
thalers.  Expenses  for  administration  and  other  matters  amount  to  from 
8,500  to  4,000  thalers,  inclusive  of  subsidies  paid  to  poor  students. 

The  Catholic  teachers  receive  their  preparatory  education  at  the  Nor- 
mal School  of  Vechta  (connected  with  the  gymnasium.)  In  1860  a  sepa- 
rate Seminary  with  two  classes  and  two  regular  teachers,  a  director  and 
assistant,  was  established.  Pupils  attend  a  course  of  two  years  at  this 
Seminary,  before  they  enter  upon  their  practical  duties.  Efforts  are 
made  to  extend  the  course  of  study  to  three  years. 

The  director  has  a  salary  of  700  thalers,  besides  a  house  and  garden ; 
each  teacher  has  500  thalers;  and  the  assistant,  115  thalers.  Expense 
for  administration  is  235  thalers,  and  amount  of  subsidies  150  thalers. 

There  are  no  Seminaries  in  the  other  principalities,  and  candidates  are 
at  liberty  to  visit  the  Seminary  at  Oldenburg,  or  any  other  in  Germany. 
In  cases  of  poverty,  the  State  gives  subsidies  to  poor  students  who  attend 
even  foreign  Seminaries,  for  which  in  Liibeck  560  thalers,  and  in  Birken- 
fcld  1,000  thalers  per  year  are  regularly  appropriated. 

The  total  contributions  for  school  purposes  by  the  Government  of 
Oldenburg  amounted  in  1868  to  70,400  thalers,  (with  total  expenses  of 
1,630,00(J  thalers,)  of  which  two-fifths  were  for  superior  schools. 

•By  the  latest  development  in  Germany,  Oldenburg  has  been  merged  in  the  "United  States  of 
Northern  Germany." 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Swiss  Confederation  was  founded  on  the  first  of  January,  1818, 
by  the  cantons  Uri,  Schwyz  and  Unterwalden.  In  1853  it  numbered  8 
cantons,  and  in  1518  it  was  composed  of  13  cantons.  This  old  Confedera- 
tion of  13  cantons  was  increased  by  the  adherence  of  several  subject  ter- 
ritories, and  existed  till  1798,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  Helvetic  Re- 
public, which  lasted  four  years.  In  1803,  Napoleon  I,  organized  a  new 
Confederation,  composed  of  19  cantons,  by  the  addition  of  St.  Gall,  the 
Grisons,  Argovia,  Thurgovia,  Tessin  and  Vaud.  This  Confederation  was 
modified  in  1815,  and  the  number  of  cantons  was  increased  to  22  by  the 
re-admission  of  Valais,  Neufch&tel  and  Geneva,  which  after  the  revolution 
in  1848,  formed  the  present  Confederation. 


CANTON. 

Area. 
Eng.  sq.  ma. 

POPULATION. 

No.  of 
Fed.rep- 

1860. 

Pr.  aq.  mile. 

Catholic. 

Protestant. 

resenta- 
ttvet. 

Zurich, 

658.8 

267,641 

865.8 

11,497 

254,803 

13 

Berne,    - 

2,561.5 

480,516 

178.8 

58,672 

466,862 

23 

Lucerne, 

587.4 

180,965 

226.1 

128,248 

2,697 

7 

Uri,        -        -        - 

420.S 

14,761 

84.4 

14,722 

89 

1 

Schwyz, 

838.3 

45,193 

180.5 

44,649 

589 

2 

Unterwald,  Upper,  - 
44         Lower, 

)      262.8 

(  13,899 
(  11,561 

)        95.6 

j   18,804 
(   11,506 

95 
55 

\  * 

Glariss,  - 

279.8 

33,458 

107.9 

5,866 

27,568 

2 

Zug,    -        -        - 

85.4 

19,667 

204.4 

19,086 

622 

1 

Freybourg, 

568.9 

105,970 

177.1 

90,362 

15,578 

5 

Soleure, 

254.6 

69,527 

273.6 

59,799 

9,626 

8 

Basle,  Town,  - 

)      184.6 

(  41,251 
(  51,773 

)      420.2 

j     9,996 
(     9,824 

80,826 

\  ' 

"    County,      - 

41,721 

Schaffhausen, 

119.7 

35,646 

294.9 

2,080 

33,489 

2 

Appenzell,  Exterior, 

)      152.8 

(  48,604 
|   12,020 

)      859.8 

J     2,248 
(  11,896 

46,859 

f  • 

44         Interior, 

128 

St.  Gall,      -        - 

747.7 

181,091 

228.2 

111,087 

69,802 

9 

Grisons,  - 

2,968.0 

91,177 

80.2 

29,008 

52,166 

5 

Argovia, 

502.4 

199,600 

897.7 

88,683 

104,385 

10 

Thurgovia, 

268.3 

90,847 

868.6 

22,152 

67,861 

5 

Tessin,  (Ticino,) 

1,034.7 

131,896 

113.8 

131,241 

115 

6 

Vaud,     - 

1,181.9 

218,806 

168.8 

12,931 

199,466 

11 

Valais, 

1,661.6 

90,880 

50.5 

90,169 

697 

5 

Neufchatel,     -       - 

2S0.2 

87,847 

252.5 

9,359 

77,476 

4 

Geneva, 

91.8 

88,840 

702.5 

72,865 

70,266 

4 

Total,  - 

15,283.0 

2,534,242 

157.2 

1,040,469 

1,483,298 

128 

The  area  of  Switzerland  is  15,238  Engl,  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation (I860,)  2,534,242.    There  are  485,000  heads  of  families,  465,000 

(525) 
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possessors  of  landed  property,  and  only  about  500,000  having  no  landed 
possession.  Of  every  100  square  miles  of  land,  20  are  pasture,  17  forest, 
11  arable,  20  meadow,  1  vineyard,  and  80  uncultivated,  being  water, 
rocks  and  glaciers. 

The  German  element  is  ruling  in  16  out  of  22  cantons,  especially 
in  the  two  leading  cantons,  Zurich  and  Berne.  The  French  language 
prevails  in  Vaud,  Geneva,  Neufchitel,  Valais  and  Freyburg,  and  a 
part  of  Berne ;  the  Italian  in  Ticino  and  the  Grisons,  and  the  Romansh 
dialect  in  part  of  the  Grisons.  The  population  speaking  the  German,  is 
1,750,000;  the  French,  550,000;  Italian,  180,000;  Romansh,  45,000. 

The  present  constitution,  the  result  of  the  secession  movement  of  1847-8, 
bears  date  September  12,  1848,  and  by  it  the  government  was  essentially 
changed.  The  supreme  legislative  and  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
parliament  of  two  chambers :  the  State  Council  (Standerath),  composed 
of  44  members,  two  from  each  canton ;  and  the  National  Council  (Nation- 
alrath,)  of  128  representatives,  chosen  by  direct  election,  at  the  rate  of  one 
deputy  for  every  20,000  souls. 

In  no  country  is  education  more  widely  diffused  than  in  Switzerland, 
especially  in  the  psotestant  cantons.  The  federal  government  contrib- 
utes annually  814,000  francs,  ($68,800,)  towards  the  Federal  Polytechnic 
School  at  Zurich.  This  institution  was  erected  as  a  monument  of  Swiss 
Union,  in  1855,  and  forms  a  noble  standard  of  the  education  in  the  van 
ous  cantons,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  exercised  a  great  influence  in 
elevating  their  preparatory  schools  to  a  uniform  superior  character.  It 
possesses  a  philosophic  faculty  and  76  teachers.  Switzerland  has  three 
universities,  at  Basle,  Berne  and  Zurich;  two  academies,  with  theologic, 
jurisprudential,  and  philosophic  faculties,  49  professors  and  870  students, 
in  Geneva  and  Lausanne ;  and  superior  gymnasia  in  all  the  chief  towns. 

Popular  education  is  widely  diffused  through  all  the  cantons;  the  at- 
tendance of  all  children  over  5  years  of  age  is  compulsory.  Each  canton 
regulates  its  school  system.  In  elementary  schools,  singing  and  drawing 
are  as  much  obligatory  branches  of  Instruction  as  reading  and  writing: 
This  general  education  shows  itself  in  a  great  number  of  clubs  for  scientific, 
industrial,  musical  and  social  purposes,  there  being  no  pursuite'to  which 
a  class  of  men  can  devote  themselves,  which  are  not  represented  by  socie- 
ties in  Switzerland.  The  local  political  assemblies  and  other  public  meet- 
ings give  ample  employment  to  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press ;  there 
are  accordingly  188  political  journals,  167  periodicals  devoted  to  literature 
and  science,  and  40  daily  papers. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  school  systems  of  Switzerland  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  teacher  in  the  constitution  of  the  Cantonal  Board  of  Inspec- 
tion, and  in  consulting  the  regular  association  of  teachers  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  school 

Having  lately  received  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Swiss  Consul  Gen* 
erai  at  Washington,  (John  HiU,  Esor.,)  the  school  codes  of  each  canton, 
we  shall  submit  entire  or  abstracts  of  several,  as  types  of  the  educational 
systems  of  the  republics  of  the  old  world. 


SCHOOL  CODE  OF  THE  CANTON  OF  ZURICH.      / 

Revision  of  1858. 


PABT  I. — ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

I.—Cantonai.  Oftccbbs.      A.— Director  and  Board  of  Education. 

1 . — Member*  and  their  Election. 

Section  1 .  The  administration  of  all  matters  of  education  is  placed  under  the 
Director  of  Education,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Governmental  Council. 

2  2.  The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  seven  members,  including  the  Direc- 
tor. Feur  of  the  members  are  directly  appointed  by  the  Governmental  Council, 
and  two  arc  elected  by  the  School  Synod,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
mental Council.  One  of  the  latter  must  be  a  teacher  of  the  secondary  schools,  the 
other  a  teacher  of  primary  schools. 

2  3.  The  Director  of  Education  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Tf  he 
is  prevented  from  presiding  over  the  sessions  of  the  Board  of  Education,  his  regu- 
lar deputy  takes  his  place,  and,  if  he  is  prevented,  the  Governmental  Council 
appoints  a  vice  deputy. 

{  4.  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  four  years. 
The  term  of  three  of  the  members  expires  every  two  years,  viz :  of  two  of  *  those 
appointed  by  the  Governmental  Council,  and  of  one  elected  from  the  teachers.  The 
term  of  these  three  members  expires  always  after  the  elections  for  reorganization  - 
of  the  Governmental  Council ;  and  the  latter  elects  its  members  for  the  Board  of 
Education  during  the  summer  season,  and  approves  of  those  elected  by  the  School 
Synod  during  the  fall  season  of  the  respective  year. 

2  5.  The  laws  on  the  organization  of  the  bureau  of  the  Governmental  Council 
and  its  branches  apply  also  to  the  bureau  of  the  Director  and  Board  of 
Education. 

2.—Dutus. 

2  6.  The  Board  of  Education  (State  Laws,  art.  70)  is  charged  "  with  the  super- 
intendence of  all  schools  in  the  Canton,  and  the  promotion  of  popular  and 
scientific  education.1'  Moreover,  it  is  its  duty  to  exercise  a  supreme  direction  of 
all  public  schools ;  to  prepare  and  to  propose  all  laws  and  regulations  on  educa- 
tion, and  to  see  that  they  are  faithfully  executed. 

|  7.  For  this  purpose  the  Board  of  Education  has  the  necessary  control  over 
inferior  school  authorities,  and  calls  an  annual  meeting  of  deputies  from  the  Dis- 
trict School  Committees,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  with  them  on  general 
matters  of  education.  The  Directors  of  Teachers'  Seminaries  attend  also,  and  the 
deputies  are  required  to  render  an  account  of  the  proceedings  to  the  bodies  who 
elected  them. 

'  2  8.  The  Board  of  Education  has  power  to  appoint  special  inspectors  of  schools, 
whenever  information  respecting  them  renders  it  necessary,  for  which  purpose 
the  annual  sum  of  3.000  francs  is  placed  to  their  credit. 

2  9.  Reserving  the  privilege  of  resort  to  the  Governmental  Council,  the  Board 
of  Education  has  power — 

1. — To  su spend  a  teacher :  accused  of  crime,  during  the  trial. 

2. — To  suspend  the  functions  of  a  teacher  who,  by  his  own  fault,  has  rendered 
unprofitable  his  further  labors  at  a  school ;  to  appoint  a  substitute  and  fix  the 
amount  to  be  paid  the  latter  from  the  teacher's  salary.  In  case  of  disagreement 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  courts  decide  the  amount. 

b. — comnanoHS  or  inspection  fob  cantonal  schools. 

2  10.  The  immediate  supervision  over  the  Gymnasium,  the  School  of  Industry, 
the  gymnastic  and  military  exercises  of  the  Cantonal  School,  the  Veterinary 
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School,  and  the  Seminary  of  Teachers,  is  exercised  by  special  commissions  of 
inspection. 

These  commissions  are  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  secret  ballot, 
from  the  names  proposed  by  the  Director  of  Education,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Governmental  Council,  which  also  decides  by  secret  ballot.  The  approval 
of  the  Governmental  Council,  in  case  of  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
further  special  commissions  for  inspection,  is  reserved." 

g  11.  The  Director  of  Education  has  the  privilege  of  being  appointed  President 
of  any  of  their  commissions,  if  he  desires.  But  unless  he  express  his  desire,  the 
Board  of  Education  appoints  the  President  of  the  commission  from  its  members. 

2  12.  If  the  Director  of  Education  is  not  a  member  of  these  commissions  for 
inspection,  another  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  must  be  elected,  and  the 
Director  has  still  the  privilege  of  being  President  at  their  session.  The  term  and 
expiration  of  office  is  the  same  as  for  other  standing  committees.  If  the  Director 
of  Education  is  not  President  of  the  commissions,  a  new  election  for  President 
shall  take  place  every  four  years,  always  after  the  new  election  of  one-half  of  the 
members  of  the  commission.    • 

2  14.  The  number  of  members  of  commissions  of  inspection,  their  duties  and 
privileges,  will  be  defined  in  the  regulations  of  the  respective  schools. 

II. — DISTRICT  SCHOOL   COMMITTEE. 

1. — Member  e  and  their  Election. 

2  15.  Every  district  has  a  District  School  Committee,  consisting  of  nine  to 
thirteen  members.  The  Director  of  Education  fixes  the  number  according  to  the 
Wants  of  each  district.  Three  members  are  elected  by  the  teachers  of  the  district, 
the  other  members  are  elected  by  the  school  communes  of  the  district  from  citizens 
not  of  the  profession  of  teachers.  Teachers,  who  are  members  of  a  District  Com- 
mittee, absent  themselves  from  all  deliberations  concerning  their  persons  or  their 
schools ;  but  the  Committee  may  consult  them  in  reference  to  the  latter. 

2  16.  Members  of  School  Committees  are  elected  for  the  term  of  six  years ; 
elections  to  be  held  every  three  years. 

{17.  The'  District  School  Committee  elect  a  President  and  Vice  President  from 
the  members.  The  President  calls  a  meeting  as  often  as  business  may  require,  or 
on  the  demand  of  four  of  the  members. 

{18.  They  elect  also  a  Secretary,  not  necessarily  one  of  the  Committee,  to 
keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  and  resolutions. 

§  19.  The  duties  of  the  School  Committee  are  rendered  gratuitous.  For  every 
day  of  visitation  three  francs  are  allowed  to  each  member ;  and  if  an}-  of  them  p.re 
requested  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  inspect  buildings,  to  settle  accounts  in 
dispute,  etc.,  they  receive  six  francs  per  diem.  • 

2.— Duties  of  the  District  School  Committee. 

{  20.  The  District  School  Committee  has  the  supervision  on  all  school  matters 
in  the  district.  For  this  purpose  certain  schools,  to  be  changed  ei!ery  two  years, 
are  apportioned  to  each  member  for  regular  visitation.  Secondary  schools  shall 
be  visited  by  one  member  during  two  years,  when  he  is  relieved  by  another.  The 
schools  shall  be  visited  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  during  the  summer  and  winter 
course. 

i  21 .    The  Committee  shall  particularly  inquire  into— 

ia)  Regular  attendance  of  the  scholars, 
b)  Discharge  of  duty  by  the  teacher. 
c)  Order  of  instruction, 
d)  Economical  and  local  condition, 
oard  of  Education  will  give  further  instruction  on  the  visitation  of  schools ; 
the  members  of  the  district  enter  their  names  and  date  of  visitation  in  the  visita- 
tion book  of  the  school. 

{  22.  The  District  Inspector  shall  be  present  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the 
schools  placed  under  his  care.  After  the  examination,  he  meets  the  Parochial  or 
Secondary  School  Committees  for  consultation  on  the  condition  of  the  school,  and 
renders  a  report  to  the  District  School  Committee.    After  all  examinations  have 
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taken  place,  the  District  School  Committee  holds  a  session  on  the  reports  from 
visitation,  and  takes  suitable  action.  The  Secretary  communicates  the  censures 
and  other  resolutions  to  the  Parochial  and  Secondary  School  Committees,  and  sends 
an  extract  of  the  minutes,  as  far  as  each  teacher  is  concerned,  to  the  respective 
schools. 

J  23.  All  resolutions  of  Parochial  and  Secondary  School  Committees,  in 
regard  to  selection  of  building  lots  and  plans  of  school  houses,  require  the 
approval  of  the  District  Committee ;  and,  if  adverse  to  the  desires  of  the  former, 
they  can  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  as  the  final  resort. 

§  24.  The  District  School  Committee  shall  render  an  annual  account  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  after  a  given  schedule,  on  the  condition  of  schools,  number  of 
scholars,  absentees,  means  of  instruction,  etc.,  accompanied  by  such  proposals, 
desires  or  observations  as  appear  suitable. 

Every  three  years  a  general  report  on  the  condition  of  all  schools  of  the  district, 
their  teachers,  means  of  instruction,  buildings,  plans  of  teaching,  etc.,  must  be 
rendered,  with  a  statement  of  what  measures  are  considered  necessary  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education. 

§  25.  Finally,  the  District  School  Committee  shall  se«  that  the  laws  on  schools 
and  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  properly  executed,  and  hold  the 
Subordinate  Committees  responsible  in  this  respect.  The  Committee  has  also 
power  to  place  a  school  under  special  supervision. 

m. — SECONDARY   AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL   COMMITTEES. 
A. — SECONDARY  SCHOOL  C0MMITTBE8. 

1. — Members  and  their  Election. 

\  26.  Each  secondary  school  district  has  a  Committee  of  from  seven  to  eleven 
members ;  the  District  Committee  fixes  this  nnmber  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
district,  and  elects  two  of  the  members,  and  decides  how  many  more  shall  be  elected 
from  each  school  district.  The  elections  of  the  latter  members  are  by  the  school 
communes. 

All  elections  are  by  secret  ballot.  The  teachers  are  advisory  members  of  the 
School  Committee,  in  all  matters  not  pertaining  to  themselves  personally,  but 
they  shall  be  informed  of  any  resolutions  in  reference  to  them. 

§  27.  The  term. of  office  for  members  of  Secondary  School  Committees  is  four 
years,  and  the  Committee  elects  by  secret  vote  a  President,  Vice-President,  and 
Secretary.  The  President  has  power  to  appoint  the  time  of  meeting,  and,  if 
required,  to  call  an  extra  session  on  demand  of  three  members. 

§28.  The  Committee  appoints  a  school  administrator  for  the  office  term  of  four 
years,  who,  if  not  a  member  of  the  Committee,  shall  be  consulted  on  matters  of 
economy. 

2. ^—Duties  and  Powers  of  the  Secondary  School  Administrator. 

J  29.  The  duties  and  powers  of  Secondary  School  Committees  are  the  same  as 
those  described?  in  \\  37  to  41 :  and  those  of  the  School  Administrators  analogous  to 
l\  42  to  47. 

\  30.  The  Secondary  School  Committee  renders  an  annual  report  to  the  District 
Committee,  as  described  in  §  41. 

§  31.  The  account  rendered  by  the  School  Administrator  shall  first  be  exam- 
ined by  the  Secondary  School  Committee ;  next  a  copy  shall  be  transmitted  to 
each  Parochial  Committee,  giving  them  a  time  of  two  weeks  to  make  objections,  if 
any  they  have ;  during  which  time  the  members  of  the  commune  may  obtain  a  view 
of  the  accounts  After  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  Secondary  School  Committee, 
having  taken  notice  of  the  objections  made,  refers  the  account  to  the  District 
Committee  for  ratification. 

B. — PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

1. — Members  and  their  Election. 

g  32.    Each  parish  has  a  School  Committee  consisting  of  the  pastor  as  President, 
and  a  number  of  members  of  four  at  least,  to  be  fixed  by  the  commune.    Where 
34 
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Cue  resident  minister  has  an  assistant,  the  Board  of  Education  may  appoint  the 
latter  as  President  of  the  Parochial  School  Committee.  The  Committee  elect  a 
Vice-President  and  Secretary  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  teachers  are  advi- 
sory members  of  the  Committee  in  all  matters  not  pertaining  to  their  persons ; 
however,  they  shall  be  informed  of  all  resolutions,  etc.,  in  this  respect. 

3  33.  The  school  communes  of  Fluntero,  Oberstrass,  Unterstrass,  Cusser6hl, 
"Wiedikon,  Enge,  and  Leimbach,  which  belong  to  the  Parish  of  Zurich,  shall  have 
a  special  committee  each,  of  which  the  Teacher  of  Religion  shall  be  President. 

?  34.  The  members  of  the  Parochial  School  Committees  are  elected  for  the 
term  of  four  years ;  the  President  of  the  Parochial  Commune  presides  at  the 
election.    (Laws,  {  19,  1855.) 

{  35.  The  President  assembles  the  committee  whenever  occasion  requires, 
or  upon  the  demand  of  three  members.    All  proceedings  must  be  recorded. 

2  36.  For  the  administration  of  the  school  fund,  and  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  moneys,  on  administrator  is  elected  by  the  School  Committee  for 
the  term  of  four  years ;  who  shall  be  consulted  on  matters  of  economy  by  the 
Committee,  if  not  already  a  member  of  the  same. 

2. — Duties  and  Powers  of  the  Parochial  Committee. 

$  37.  The  Parochial  School  Committee  has  the  immediate  supervision  of  aH 
schools  in  the  parish,  and  executes  all  school  laws,  resolutions  and  instructions 
of  the  superior  authorities.  They  take  all  necessary  preliminary  measures  to  fill 
vacant  teaehersbipS)  aud  provide  for  the  admittance,  attendance,  and  dismission 
of  scholars. 

{  38.  The  Parochial  Committee  shall  tee  that  the  teachers  faithfully  execute 
all  tbo  duties  of  their  office.  If  a  teacher  proves  incapable  or  unfit  for  his  voca- 
tion, they  shall  report  the  circumstances  to  the  District  Committee.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  shall  support  the  teacher  in  all  laudable  efforts,  and  see  that  he  receive 
his  pay  and  other  perquisites  according  to  his  engagement. 

2  39.  The  Parochial  Committee  shall  assist  the  teacher  in  measures  of  order 
and  discipline  of  the  school.  The  Board  of  Education,  on  the  basis  of  the  opinion 
of  District  Committees  and  Chapters,  publishes  an  order  of  schools  for  the  whole 
Canton,  in  which  the  powers  of  teachers  in  the  exercise  of  discipline  are  defined. 
The  Committee  and  teachers  shall,  as  much  as  possible,  promote  the  good  deport- 
ment of  the  young,  in  and  out  of  school,  and  they  have  power  to  take  the 
scholars  to  account  for  misdemeanors  committed  outside  of  thejr  family. 

2  40.  The  members  of  the  Committee,  alternately  as  they  agree  among  them- 
selves, shall  visit  the  schools  of  the  commune,  to  observe  the  manner  of  instruc- 
tion, the  causes  of  absence  of  scholars,  the  order  in  school,  and  the  cleanliness  of 
the  children.  Each  visit  they  should  record  in  the  visitation  book  of  the  school, 
and  whatever  appears  important  and  noteworthy  in  their  observations,  they  should 
communicate  to  the  Committee  or  its  President.  They  should  not  make  any 
remarks  before  the  scholars. 

2  41.  An  annual  tabular  report,  on  the  condition  of  each  school,  and  such 
petitions  or  propositions  as  the  Parochial  Committee  think  proper,  shall  be  made 
to  the  District  Committee.  Every  three  years  a  general  report  shall  be  rendered 
on  the  condition  of  schools,  means  of  instruction,  buildings,  etc.,  to  which  shall 
be  added  all  suggestions  for  improvement. 

3.— Duties  qf  the  School  Administrator. 

i  42.  Under  supervision  of  the  School  Committee,  the  property  of  the  school 
communes  shall  be  under  the  care  of  an  Administrator,  who  keeps  an  account  of 
receipts'and  expenditures,  and  sees  that  the  buildings,  etc.,  are  kept  in  good  state. 
He  is  required  to  give  security  for  the  true  performance  of  his  duties :  and  the 
school  commune  can  grant  him  a  remuneration. 

2  43.  The  Administrator  shall  see  that  the  class  rooms  and  school  houses  are 
kept  clean,  and  properly  heated  in  winter. 

|  44.  He  superintends  all  means  of  instruction  belonging  to  the  schools 
in  common,  keeps  an  inventory  of  the  same,  into  which  all  additions  must  be  in- 
scribed. 

}  45.  The  Administrator  shall  see  that  all  loans  from  the  school  funds  are 
secure ;  he  shall  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Committee  before  making  any  invest- 
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ment:  collect  Ihc  interest  and  other  receipts,  and  pay  all  expenses  in  accordance 
witli  law  and  the  resolutions  of  the  School  Committee. 

}  46.  The  moneys  shall  be  nsed  onlv  for  school  purposes — the  regular  current 
expenses  are  defrayed  on  authority  of  the  School  Committee  and  the  Administra- 
tor. No  money  shall  be  paid  out  unless  provided  by  law,  or  by  previous  resolu- 
tions of  the  school  commune.  Purchase  or  sale  of  estate  shall  not  take  place 
without  the  consent  of  the  school  commune. 

t  47.  The  Administrator  shall  present  annually  to  the  School  Committee  an 
account,  in  duplicate,  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements,  which  the  Committee 
shall  examine  and  compare  with  the  Touchers,  and,  if  found  correct,  transmit  for 
ratification  to  the  District  Committee. 

4.— General  Provision*, 

{48.  No  person  is  eligible  for  any  school  office,  unless  he  be  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  possess  the  qualifications  set  forth  in  Art.  24,  State  Laws  :  Father  and  son, 
two  bro there  or  brothers-in-law,  father-in-law  and  daughter's  husband,  cannot  be 
at  the  same  time  members  of  a  Committee. 

2  49.  All  members  of  Committees,  and  School  Administrators,  can  be  re- 
elected when  their  term  expires.  If  a  temporary  election  or  appointment  has 
been  made,  the  office  must  be  definitely  filled  at  the  next  regular  election,  and 
within  one  year. 

PART   H. — SCHOOLS. 

L— Gahyowax.  Schools.      I.— Popular  Softools. 

2  50.  The  Popular  School  has  the  object  to  train  children  of  all  classes  upon 
uniform  principles,  into  active,  religious,  useful  and  moral  men. 

\.— Elementary  Schools, 

i  51.  All  Public  Schools  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  are  divided  into  eleven  dis- 
tricts (Bezirke),  agreeing  with  the  political  districts  of  the  Canton. 

Each  School  District  is  subdivided  into  parochial  communes,  (Kreise, )  and 
each  parochial  commune  into  school  communes,  according  to  the  number  of  its 
schools. 

Where  exceptionally  a  school  commune  extends  to  two  .parochial  communes, 
it  belongs  to  the  one  in  which  the  school  house  is  situated. 

2  52.  The  separation  of  a  school  commune  for  the  establishment  of  a  special 
school  house  shall  take  place  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Governmental  Council, 
which  shall  be  granted  on  special  grounds,  and  the  evidence  of  a  possession  of 
sufficient  means  to  fulfil  all  the  obligations  of  a  school  commune,  and  only  in 
case  when  the  want  of  another  school  is  justified,  on  account  of  distance  from  the 
first  school  house,  bad  roads,  or  other  local  circumstances. 

2  53.  In  order  to  avoid  the  disadvantages  of  schools  attended  by  only  a  small 
number  of  scholars,  the  Governmental  Council  shall,  whenever  it  is  practicable, 
unite  the  smaller  school  communes  of  a  parochial  commune  with  the  larger  ones 
of  the  same  or  of  a  neighboring  parish,  or  take  one  part  of  a  school  commune  to 
be  joined  to  another.  In  such  cases  all  interests  shall  be  settled  on  a  basis  of  jus- 
tice and  equity. 

2. — Duty  of  Attending  School  and  Admission, 

{  54.  All  the  children  of  residents  of  the  Canton,  who  have  attained  their 
sixth  year  on  the  1st  of  May  of  each  year,  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  the  school  at 
the  opening  of  its  first  course,  unless  they  are  dispensed  on  account  of  physical 
or  mental  infirmity  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  No  children  under  six  years  of 
age  shall  be  admitted. 

{  55.  The  duty  of  attending  school  is  obligatory  to  the  time  of  admission  as 
church  members,  (confirmation,)  generally  the  sixteenth  year  of  age.  Scholars 
who  from  the  day  school  enter  a  secondary  school,  and  frequent  the  same  during 
the  term  of  two  years,  are  not  required  to  attend  repetition  schools. 

{  56.  Children  who  do  not  attend  the  public  school  of  the  commune,  but 
another  public  school,  or  who  are  instructed  by  private  teachers,  must  be  reported 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  to  the  School  Committee,  which  shall  obtain  satisfac- 
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tory  information  that  such  children  receive  instruction  at  least  equal  to  that  given 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  commune.  The  fees  of  tuition  must  W  paid  for  such 
children  into  the  school  treasury,  where  the  parents  reside,  as  long  as  their  obli- 
gation in  law  to  attend  school  exists ;  however  the  School  Committee,  when  the 
interests  of  the  school  are  favorable  to  a  withdrawal  of  scholars,  may  refund  the 
tuition  fees. 

#  57.  The  new  annual  school  course  begins  with  the  1st  of  May.  One  week  pre- 
vious to  this  date,  the  President  of  the  parochial  commune  gives  a  public  notice  that 
all  children  of  six  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted  into  school,  and  that  parents 
are  required  to  present  them,  together  with  a  certificate  of  their  vaccination. 

The  pastor  of  the  parish  furnishes  the  teachers  with  a  list  of  children  of  the 
above  age,  the  date  of  their  birth,  name?  of  parents,  etc. ;  and  if  families  have 
been  apportioned  to  another  commune,  a  list  of  their  children  are  forwarded  to 
the  ministers  of  the  other  parish. 

3. — Classification  of  Schools 

\  58.    The  Primary  School  is  divided  into  two  parts : 

(a)  The  day  school,  course  of  six  years. 

(b)  The  repetition  school,  course  of  three  years.     ' 

Moreover,  all  children  leaving  the  day  school  at  the  end  of  the  course,  unless 
they  enter  a  higher  school,  are  required  "to  attend,  during  ono  hour  per  week,  the 
singing  school,  which  is  kept  on  Sunday,  or  a  day  of  the  week,  for  the  purpose  of 
training  good  church  singers.  The  School  Committees  shall  take  measures  to 
secure  supervision  and  attendance  for  the  singing  school. 

g  59.  The  scholars  of  day  schools  form  six  classes,  agreeing  with  the  six 
years'  course  of  instruction.  The  three  lower  classes  form  the  elementary,  the 
three  upper  the  real  school. 

§  GO.  If  it  is  necessary  to  divide  a  school  into  two  classes,  with  two  or  more 
teachers,  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education  must  be  obtained.  The  employ- 
ment of  teachers  in  different  classes  shall  be  regulated  by  the  School  Committee, 
with  due  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  teachers  in  office. 

\  61.  If  more  than  one  hundred  pupils  attend  a  day  school,  during  three 
years,  a  second  teacher  shall  be  engaged,  and  a  second  class  room  formed.  The 
Board  of  Education  has  power,  if  warranted  by  special  reasons,  to  order  the  for- 
mation of  two  classes,  when  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  eighty. 

4. — School  Hours. 

I  62.  The  number  of  school  hours  per  week  shall  be  :  For  the  lower  class  of  a 
day  school,  eighteen  to  twenty ;  for  the  next  two  classes,  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
four,  and  for  its  three  upper  classes,  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven ;  for  the  repeti- 
tion school,  eight  hours,  distributed  on  two  forenoons,  and  the  singing  school  one 
hour  per  week. 

g  63.  The  school  hours  shall  be  divided  by  the  Parochial  School  Committee, 
with  the  approval  of  that  of  the  district,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  augment  the  number  of  hours  for  the  repeti- 
tion school  during  the  winter  months,  at  the  expense  of  the  summer  months.  A 
teacher  shall  not  be  employed  in  school  more  than  thirty-five  hours  per  week,  ex- 
clusive of  instruction  in  gymnastics. 

\  64.  There  shall  be  eight  weeks  per  year  of  regular  vacation,  the  distribu- 
tion of  which  is  left  to  the  School  Committees. 

5. — Branches  and  Means  of  Instruction 
i  65.    Branches  of  instruction  in  primary  schools  are — 
Religious  and  moral  instruction. 
German  language. 
Arithmatic  and  geometry. 
Natural  history. 

History  and  geography,  chiefly  national. 
Singing,  penmanship,  dancing,  gymnastics. 
Female  handiwork. 
J  66.    The  Board  of  Education  prepares  a  plan  of  instruction,  defining  the 
matter  to  be  taught  in  each  department  of  the  Primary  School,  and  the  time  to  be 
devoted  to  it,  based  on  the  following  principles : 
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(a)  That  the  day  school  must  have,  as  its  chief  aim,  to  give  a  secure  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  first  elements  of  science ;  the  lower  classes  a  general 
understanding  of  the  different  branches,  and  the  upper  classes  a  more  extended 
instruction,  with  a  view  to  develop  the  capacity  of  the  mind  for  duty. 

(b)  That  the  repetition  school  must  connect  the  want  of  practical' life  with  the 
general  object  of  instruction. 

g  67.  In  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  instruction,  a  gine  table  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  School  Committee,  under  advice  of  the  tqacher,  and  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  District  Committee,  in  which  the  order  of  each  day  and  hour 
shall  be  furnished  for  teachers  and  scholars. 

\  68.  Method  and  manner  of  instruction  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  age  and 
knowledge  of  the  scholar,  so  as  to  promote  his  safe  progress,  and  particularly  a 
uniform  development  of  all  his  powers. 

a.— Instruction  in  Religion. 

$  60.  Plan  and  books  for  instruction  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  other  branches, 
are  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  but  shall  be  submitted  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Church  Council,  which  acts,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Church  Synod  or 
Chapter.  After  having  obtained  their  opinion,  the  Board  of  Education  decides 
finally  on  the  plan  of  religious  instruction  for  the  day  school,  while  the  plan  for 
the  repetition  school  is  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Church  Council.  If  no 
agreement  can  be  had  on  the  latter,  the  Governmental  Council  makes  a  final 
decision. 

$  70.  All  religious  instruction  in  the  repetition  school  is  given  by  the  minis- 
ter of  the  church'.  If  a  parish  has  many  schools,  some  of  them  may  combine 
into  one  repetition  school,  or,  if  not  practicable,  the  teacher  shall  instruct  part  of 
them ;  all  exceptional  measures  must  be  approved  by  the  District  Committee,  and 
the  school  hours  shall  not  be  shortened. 

g  71.  Special  arrangements  shall  be  made  for  the  schools  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  in  the  Canton. 

b.—FemaU  Handiwork. 

$  72.  In  every  parochial  commune  at  least  one  class  for  female  work  shall  be 
established.  The  School  Committee  shall  provide  a  well  lighted  and  airy  room 
for  this  purpose,  either  in  the  school  house  or  elsewhere. 

$  73.  The  instruction  in  this  branch  shall  include :  Knitting,  sewing,  repair 
of  clothes,  and  cutting,  etc.,  of  new  clothes.  Strict  attention  must  be  given  to 
order,  neatness  and  economy.  The  scholars  of  the  real  school  shall  as  yet  not  be 
taught  ornamental  work. 

§  74.  All  the  young  girls  of  the  real  school  are  required  to  attend  the 
work  classes ;  those  of  the  repetition  and  secondary  school  have  the  privilege  of 
atteuding. 

§  75.  The  School  Committees  shall  request  the  ladies  of  their  commuue  to 
organize  themselves  into  work  associations,  for  the  support  of  the  work  classes, 
and  these  associations  shall  elect  the  teacher,  and  approve  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  this  department. 

I  76.  The  immediate  care  of  these  schools,  their  supervision,  the  election  of  a 
teacher,  her  salary  and  term  of  office,  the  collection  of  fees  of  instruction,  fixing 
of  school  hours,  etc.,  rests  upon  the  School  Committee.  However,  the  Board  of 
Education,  with  consent  of  the  Governmental  Council,  may  issue  regulations  for  the 
work  schools. 

J  77.  The  expenses  of  the  latter,  as  far  as  not  covered  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, shall  be  defrayed  from  the  school  treasury.  Where  several  schools  have  a 
work  class  in  common,  the  expenses  shall  be  apportioned  according  to  the  number 
of  scholars  from  each. 

e. — Meant  of  Instruction. 

i  78.  Means  of  instruction  are  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  (see  §  69,) 
according  to  a  plan  including  the  various  schools  and  branches  of  instruction. 
As  much  as  possible  all  books  of  instruction  are  printed  by  the  Government  ia 
order  to  reduce  the  price. 
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».— sxjjcihatioks. 
G. — Examinati<ma}  Promotion  g,  and  Final  Certificate. 

$  79.  Every  year,  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  course,  #a  public  examtaatioa 
shall  take  place  in  all  popular  schools,  in  presence  of  at  least  two  members  of  the 
School  Committee.  The  day  of  examination  for  each  school  shall  be  appointed 
by  tlie  School  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  distriet  school  inspector ;  and 
apuhlic  invitation*  shall  be  extended  in  the  usual  manner.  The  Parochial  School 
Committee  may  decide  whether  the  singing  schools  shall  be  present.  The  exami- 
nation shall  be  extended  to  all  branches  of  the  plan  of  instruction,  including 
religion,  and  must  occupy  at  least  three  hours  for  an  undivided  day  school. 

?  80.  At  the  end  of  the  course  of  instruction,  the  School  Committee,  upon 
motion  of  the  teacher,  decide  on  the  promotions  from  the  elementary  to  toe  real 
school,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  repetition  school ;  they  have  power  to  retain  a 
scholar  in  the  class  last  occupied.  The  promotion  within  the  class  is  left  with  the 
teacher. 

Final  certificates  are  issued  for  the  scholars  upon  the  completion  of  the  coarse 
of  the  day  school,  and  children,  passing  to  another  school  commune,  are  admitted 
in  the  same  class  as  the  one  from  which  they  came. 

I.—Abgencefrom  School  and  Obstacle*  to  Regular  Attendance. 

i  81.  All  educational  officers  and  teachers  shall  take  measures  to  secure  the 
regular  attendance  of  scholars  at  school.  Special  regulations  by  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  indicate  the  necessary  measures. 

§  82.  Parents,  guardians,  and  employers,  disregarding  the  duties  toward  the 
young,  in  regard  to  their  instruction,  shall  he  exhorted,  or  fined,  according  to  the 
"  regulations  for  absence  from  school." 

{  83.  The  School  Committees  shall  see  that  all  laws  and  regulations  vita 
regard  to  children  employed  in  factories  are  duly  observed,  and  that  the  children 
arc  not  overloaded  with  work  or  otherwise  neglected ;  and,  in  case  of  violation,  they 
shall  proceed  according  to  |  257,  private  rights. 

8.— School  Houeec. 

%  .84.  Each  school  commune  must  have  a  school  house ;  in  extraordinary  esses 
the  Board  of  Education  may  grant  a  delay,  and  no  part  of  a  school  house  shall 
be  used  for  other  purposes  than  teaching  without  the  consent  of  the  District 
Committee. 

\  83.  A  residence  for  the  teacher  shall  be  connected  with  each  school  house,  and 
the  communes  are  obliged,  when  there  is  no  such  accommodation  for  the  teacher,  to 
provide  a  temporary  residence,  or  pay  a  suitable  remuneration,  with  the  approval 
of  the  District  Committee.  If  they  cannot  agree  in  the  matter,  the  Board  of 
Education  makes  the  final  decision. 

Q.— Economical  Condition. 

JL.— CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  PARENTS. 

\  86.  Parents  or  guardians  of  children  required  to  attend  school,  shall  pay  for 
their  tuition,  as  per  g  301,  into  the  hands  of  the  school  Administrator.  The  tui- 
tion of  the  poor  is  paid  from  the  poor  fund. 

§  87.  Books  of  instruction  and  writing  material  for  the  scholars  are  purchased 
by  the  School  Committee,  at  the  expense  of  the  parents,  at  reduced  prices,  and 
with  a  view  to  uniformity.  The  children  of  the  poor  are  furnished  with  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  fund. 

J  88.  The  School  Committees  have  power  to  increase  the  fees  of  tuition  to 
double  the  amount,  if  necessary,  to  meet  the  current  expenses ;  also  to  decrease  the 
same,  or  the  charges  for  books  and  materials,  if  warranted  by  the  condition  of 
the  treasury. 

B. — CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  SCHOOL  COMMUNES. 

I.— Kind  of  Contributions. 

I  89.  The  building  and  maintenance  of  school  houses  ({  84)  is  a  duty  of  the 
school  commune,  unless  by  legal  provision  otherwise  provided  for. 
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{  90.  Every  School  Committee  shall  proride  the  necessary  fuel  for  the  class 
rooms,  as  well  as 

}  91.  Seats,  desks,  blackboards,  and  all  apparatus  required  for  the  cleaning 
and  heating  of  schools,  etc. 

{  92.  The  School  Committee  shall  see  that  teachers  receive  their  salary  and 
other  emoluments!  according  to  the  contracts  they  have  concluded  with  them. 

2. — Source*  qf  Contribution*, 
a.— School  Fund. 

1  93.    Every  school  commune  shall  have  a  separate  school  fund,  consisting  of— 

1.  All  donations  and  foundations  belonging  to  the  commune  already. 

2.  The  fees  of  settlement  from  every  non-resident  citisen,  and  from  any  mar- 
riage with  a  party  from  another  commune. 

3.  All  voluntary  donations  and  bequests. 

{  94.  The  School  Committee  shall  have  power  to  call  for  an  annual  voluntary 
school  tax,  which  shall  flow  into  the  school  fund,  or  be  employed  to  pay  tuition 
and  books  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  or  to  form  a  special  fund  for  the  poor. 

2  95.  The  School  Committee  shall  take  proper  care  to  increase  the  school 
fund,  and  bring  it  into  such  condition  that  the  current  expenses  may  be  paid  from 
the  interest. 

b. — Annual  Income  for  School*. 

{  96.    The  following  amounts  flow  Into  the  school  treasury : 

1.  The  interest  of  the  school  fund. 

2.  Rents,  etc.,  of  estate  belonging  to  the  commune. 

3.  Part  of  the  fees  of  settlement. 

4.  Fees  of  tuition  and  fines. 

6.  Contributions  of  the  State  not  for  special  purposes. 

c. — Contribution  of  the  State. 

{  97.  The  State  undertakes  to  provide  for  the  education  of  teachers,  their 
salaries,  pensions,  etc.,  as  specified  hereafter. 

The  Governmental  Council  may  grant  aid  towards  the  building  or  repair  ot 
school  houses,  proportionate  to  the  expenses  arising  and  the  means  of  the  com- 
mune. 

{  98.  There  shall  be  a  credit  of  35,000  francs  for  the  Governmental  Council, 
for  extraordinary  expenses,  for  educational  purposes  in  the  school  communes,  or 
for  the  increase  of  their  school  funds. 

n. — SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 
THBIB  OBJECT. 

2  99.  Secondary  schools  have  been  established  for  beys  and  girls,  embracing  a 
higher  course  of  instruction  than  the  day  school.  The  object  of  secondary 
schools  is  to  confirm  the  instruction  of  primary  schools,  to  enlarge  the  same 
within  the  sphere  of  popular  schools,  and  to  enable  some  of  their  pupils  to  be 
admitted  in  a  superior  school. 

1. — School  Circle*  and  Location  of  School. 

2  100.  The  canton  shall  be  divided  into  secondary  school  circles,  as  near  as 
possible  analogous  to  other  divisions,  uot  above  the  number  of  sixty.  The  Govern- 
mental Council  has  power  to  unite  or  divide  school  circles,  if  necessary. 

2  101.  In  each  circle  shall  be  a  secondary  school,  which,  under  obligation  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  law,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  fixed  contribution  of  the 
State,  (§121.) 

2  102 .  The  establishment  of  a  new  secondary  school  shall  be  permitted  when  the 
attendance  of  fifteen  pupils  at  least  for  three  years  has  been  secured,  and  the 
requisite  localities  have  been  provided,  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  means  to  secure 
the  existence  of  the  school.  The  evidence  thereof  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Education  through  the  District  Committee,  and  the  former  may  consent 
to  the  opening  of  a  new  school. 
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J  103.  If,  during  several  years,  the  number  of  scholars  of  a  secondary  school 
has  decreased  to  eight,  such  school  may  be  dissolved  by  the  Governmental  Coun- 
cil. In  such  case  the  teacher,  unless  other  employment  in  the  service  of  schools 
is  provided,  shall  receive  an  annual  pay  for  the  term  of  six  years,  or  a  total  sum 
by  way  of  settlement ;  and  for  the  payment  of  such  the  school  fund  shall  be 
taxed,  if  necessary.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  a  school,  the  Board  of  Education 
makes  a  definite  disposition  of  the  school  fund,  etc.,  or  temporary  only,  if  a 
reorganization  seems  probable ;  in  which  latter  case  the  contributions  from  the 
State  would  still  increase  the  fund. 

i  104.  The  town  where  the  school  house  is  to  be  situated  generally  provides 
the  necessary  localities  for  instruction,  and  also  the  cleaning  and  heating  thereof. 
Where  the  localities  are  not  furnished  by  the  town,  the  corporation  shall  be 
taxed  in  lieu,  and  any  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  the  District  School  Committee. 
The  duties  imposed  by  §  305  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  secondary  school  circle. 
However,  the  town  may  be  required  to  provide  a  residence  and  garden,  or  farming 
land  for  the  teacher. 

$  105.  The  commune  which  will  undertake  the  conditions  of  the  preceding  § 
shall  be  the  school  town,  yet  the  Board  of  Education  has  power  to  protest  against 
the  establishment  of  a  secondary  school  at  an  unsuitable  place,  and  to  decide,  if 
.application  is  made  by  several  communes.  If  no  offer  is  made  by  any  of  the 
communes,  the  Board  of  Education,  on  proposition  of  the  District  Committee, 
selects  the  locality,  and  fixes  the  amounts  to  be  contributed  by  the  several  com- 
munes interested  in  the  erection  of  a  secondary  school. 

2. — Organitm  of  the  School. 

J  106.    Branches  of  instruction  to  secondary  schools : 

Religious  and  moral  instruction,  the  French  and  German  languages,  arithmetic, 
practical  geometry,  geography,  general  and  national  history,  natural  science  in 
regard  to  trades  and  agriculture,  singing,  drawing,  penmanship,  gymnastic  and 
military  exercises. 

AH  branches  are  obligatory,  and  the  Committee  shall  give  dispensation  from 
one  or  the  other  in  exceptionable  cases  only. 

%  107.  Instruction  in  other  ancient  or  modern  languages  may  be  given  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  also  revises  the  plan  of  instruction. 

\  108.  No  teacher  shall  be  obliged  to  labor  in  school  for  more  than  thirty- 
three  hours  per  week,  (exclusive  of  teaching  gymnastics.)  Vacations  as  {§  64 
and  299. 

§  109.  The  full  course  of  instruction  is  generally  of  three  years ;  however 
ihe  course  of  each  year  shall  be  complete  in  itself,  as  near  as  possible,  within  proper 
limits.  The  District  School  Committee  may  order  a  fourth  annual  course  on 
application  of  the  Secondary  School  Committee. 

The  Board  of  Education  gives  directions  on  the  distribution  and  limits  of  the 
different  branches  of  science  in  the  different  annual  courses  of  instruction,  and 
prepares  the  general  plan  of  teaching,  indicating  also  the  obligatory  text  books, 
etc.  The  Secondary  School  Committee,  in  conference  with  the  teacher,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  District  Committees,  prepare  the  time  table  for  their 
schools. 

§  110.  Religious  and  moral  instruction  is  generally  given  by  a  member  of  the 
ministry,  who  is  elected?  by  the  School  Committee,  and  receives  a  remuneration  for 
his  labor  in  the  secondary  school.  As  an  exception,  teachers  are  entrusted  with 
religious  instruction,  with  the  consent  of  the  District  Committee.    See  ?  G9. 

Jill.  Girls  frequenting  the  secondary  school  may  participate  in  the  instruction 
of  the  work  class,  paying  the  usual  fee  of  tuition.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
they  are  absent  from  lessons  only  which  belong  less  to  the  sphere  of  female  edu- 
cation, as  geometry,  etc. 

$  112.  At  the  end  of  the  annual  course  a  day  of  public  examination  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  School  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  district  visitator, 
(Inspector,)  to  which  parents  and  others  shall  be  invited.  After  this  examina- 
tion the  Committee  decide  as  to  promotion  of  scholars  to  higher  classes. 

g  113.  The  Secondary  School  Committees  and  teachers  shall  exercise  order 
and  discipline  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  and  punish  all  absence  from 
school.    If  a  scholar  is  absent  four  weeks  within  the  year,  or  shows  a  continual 
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neglect  of  studies,  or  gives  a  bad  example  of  behavior,  he  shall  be  dismissed  the 
school  by  the  Committee. 

2  114.  The  Committee  may  intrust  certain  branches  of  instruction  to  expert 
teachers  ;  also,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  appoint  an  assistant 
or  second  teacher,  if  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  fifty.  The  distribution  of 
lessons  among  teachers  and  assistants  is  done  by  the  School  Committee,  with  the 
assent  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

3.— Admission  and    Withdrawal. 

1  115.  Every  child  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  school,  and  which  has 
passed  the  day  school,  having  acquired  the  requisite  knowledge,  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  secondary  schools.  Non-residents  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  School 
Committee. 

2  11G.  Scholars  who  have  registered  for  admission  in  the  secondary  school 
enter  the  same  at  the  commencement  of  the  annual  course.  After  a  trial  of  one 
week,  the  teacher  recommends  either  his  definite  admission  or  that  he  be  returned 
to  the  School  Committee,  which  may  order  another  examination  before  deciding 

'finally. 

2  117.  The  regular  admittance  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  on  May  1, 
and  an  entry  into  school  after  that  day  shall  only  be  permitted  exceptionally. 
However,  scholars  who  remove  from  one  district  into  another  must  be  received 
at  any  time  into  the  same  class  from  which  they  were  dismissed. 

2  118.  Regular  discharge  from  the  secondary  school  takes  place  at  the  close 
of  an  annual  course ;  those  who  leave  school  during  that  period  must  pay  the 
tuition  fees  for  the  last  semi-annual  term. 

4. — Economical  Conditions, 

J  119.  Each  secondary  school  has  a  separate  school  fund,  under  the  special 
care  of  the  School  Committee. 

2  120.    The  treasury  of  secondary  schools  is  made  up  from — 

!a)  The  annual  contributions  of  the  State, 
b)  The  fees  of  tuition  and  fines  for  absence, 
c)  The  interest  from  the  school  fund, 
d)  Voluntary  contributions  from  communes  or  friends  of  education, 
(e)  The  taxes  of  the  communes. 
Any  surplus  at  the  end  of  a  year  is  added  to  the  fund. 

2  121.  The  annual  contribution  of  the  State  to  each  secondary  school  circle 
amounts  to  1,050  francs.  If  a  school  has  several  teachers,  or  an  assistant,  a 
proportionate  increase  is  ordered  by  the  Governmental  Council. 

The  highest  tuition  fee  for  one  scholar  is  twenty-four  francs  ;  from  this  eight 
francs  are  paid  to  the  teacher,  while  the  remainder  flows  into  the  school  treasury. 
2  122.  Children  of  poor  parents,  who  distinguish  themselves  by  industry 
and  talents,  shall  be  taught  at  partial  or  no  charge.  As  a  rule,  one  free 
scholarship  is  calculated  for  every  eight  scholars.  If  the  condition  of  a  school 
permits,  stipends  may  be  granted  in  consideration  of  want  of  means  or  distance 
from  school  of  the  scholars. 

2  123.  If  the  proceeds  from  sources  mentioned  in  \  120,  (a)  and  (d),  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  a  school,  the  deficit  shall  be  made  up  by  a 
tax  imposed  on  the  communes  which  form  the  school  circle.  This  tax  is  divided 
among  the  several  communes,  according  to  communal  law,  2  182,  art.  2,  and  by 
them  distributed  among  their  members  in  the  manner  of  other  school  taxes.  The 
State,  in  cases  of  need,  shall  aid  those  communes  who  are  not  in  a  prosperous 
condition. 

in .  — SUPERIOR    INSTRUCTION . 
A.— Schooub.  I.— The  University. 

1. — Object  and  Organization. 
:    j  124.    The  object  of  the  university  is  to  secure  a  superior  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional education,  as  well  as  to  promote  and  extend  the  entire  realm  of  science. 
2  125.    The  university  consists  of  four  faculties : 
1.  The  three  special  faculties — 
U)  Theology. 

(b)  Political  science. 

(c)  Medicine. 
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2.  The  faculty  of  general  philosophy,  subdivided  into— 

!a)  The  section  of  philosophy,  philology,  and  history. 
b)  The  section  of  mathematics  and  natural  science. 

|  126.  The  university  shall  possess  the  usual  academical  liberty  of  teaching 
and  learning,  subject  to  regulations  on  the  general  plan  of  studies  by  the  Board 
Of  Education. 

2  127.  The  course  of  the  university  shall  take  into  account  the  wants  of  the 
age  and  the  special  demands  of  Switzerland. 

2. — Academic  Teacher** 

a. — Title  and  Appointment. 

1  128.  The  body  of  academic  teachers  consists  of  professors  and  private 
docents.  The  State  establishes  the  necessary  regular  and  extraordinary  profes- 
sorships. 

2  129.  As  a  rule  the  faculty  of  theology  has  five,  that  of  political  science 
five,  that  of  medicine  six,  and  that  of  philosophy  (including  the  teachers  of  the 
polytechnic  school)   fourteen  professorships. 

}  130.  The  Governmental"  Council  shall  have  power  to  appoint  regular  and 
extraordinary  professors,  with  or  without  salary,  beyond  the  normal  professor- 
ship, to  the  extent  of  the  credit  of  the  university ;  also  to  bestow  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  regular  professors  or  extraordinary  professors. 

i  131.  The  Governmental  Council,  upon  proposition  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  advice  of  the  special  faculty  or  section  of  a  faculty  of  the  univer- 
sity, elects  the  professors  of  the  high  school.  Previous  to  the  election  of  a  pro- 
fessor for  the  faculty  of  theology,  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  the  Church  shall 
be  requested. 

2  132.  Men  of  scientific  education  may  establish  themselves  as  private  docents 
of  each  faculty.  The  special  conditions  for  their  admission,  privilege,  and  duties, 
shall  be  set  forth  by  special  regulations. 

b. — Privilege*  and  Dutie*  of  Academic  Teacher*. 

{  133.  The  branches  of  science  and  number  of  lectures  for  a  professor  shall  be 
specified  by  his  commission.  A  regular  professor  is  generally  obliged  to  lecture 
during  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  an  extraordinary  professor  four  to  six  hours  per 
week.  Moreover,  all  professors  are  obliged  to  attend  to  the  prescribed  examina- 
tions. 

2  134.  Each  professor  shall  deliver  a  public  lecture  on  a  subject  of  science 
upon  his  entry  into  office. 

2  135.  Regular  professors  of  the  university  shall  not  occupy  simultaneously 
the  following  offices : 

1.  Of  a  minister  of  the  church. 

2.  In  the  Governmental  Council,  the  8upreme  Court,  the  District  Court,  the 
bureau  of  these  courts  or  that  of  the  State  Attorney,  nor  that  of  State  Governor. 

3.  They  shall  not  engage  in  the  practice  of  law. 

2  136.  The  salary  of  regular  professors  shall  be  from  twenty-five  hundred  to 
four  thousand  francs ;  that  of  extraordinary  professors,  from  one  thousand  to  two 
thousand  francs  per  year.  Moreover,  they  receive  from  students  the  fees  for  their 
course  of  lectures,  and  for  examinations  and  conferring  degrees. 

2  137.  The  fees  paid  to  private  docents  generally  amount  to  five  francs  for 
each  of  less  than  four  lessons  per  week,  and  if  more,  to  four  francs  per  hour.  In 
special  cases,  the  Board  of  Education  may  permit  an  increase  for  some  lectures. 

2  138.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  a  credit  of  eight  thousand  francs  on 
the  budget  of  the  State  for  the  payment  of  eminent  professors  and  private  docents 
without  salary,  and  also  for  services  beyond  the  measure  of  their  duties.  Grants 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  this  regard  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  Governmental 
Council. 

*  2  139.  The  faculties  or  sections  of  a  faculty  have  power  to  confer  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  (doctor)  on  those  who  have  given  evidence  of  a  superior  knowledge, 
or  by  diploma  on  persons  who  are  distinguished  in  science. 
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S.—Dutki  qf  Student*. 

{  140.  Every  one  applying  for  registration  at  the  university,  shall  present  a 
testimonial  of  good  morals. 

{  141.  AU  citizens  of  the  canton  shall  present  also  a  certificate  of  maturity. • 
These  certificates  are  issued  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  previous  examination ;  those,  however,  who  present  a 
satisfactory  testimonial  from  the  highest  class  of  the  gymnasium  at  Zurich  or  thai 
of  the  school  of  industry,  shall  not  be  re-examined.  Special  regulations  prescribe 
the  order  of  examination  for  students  fronwther  schools  in  the  canton,  and  per- 
sons from  other  cantons  shall  be  examined  if  they  desire. 

{  142.  Every  student  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  of  twelve  francs  into  the 
cantonal  treasury,  and  the  annual  amount  of  six  francs  towards  the  scientific 
collections  of  the  university,  in  consideration  of  which,  he  shall  have  free  admit- 
tance. Students  who  receive  stipends  shall  not  pay  these  fees.  Other  persons 
who  attend  certain  lectures  ({  143,)  without  being  registered  as  students,  may 
obtain  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  collections  of  the  university  upon  payment  of 
six  francs  per  year.  For  the  lectures,  students  not  enjoying  stipends,  shall  pay 
the  fixed  amounts  which  are  collected  by  the  administration  and  delivered  to  the 
teachers,  less  a  deduction  of  two  per  cent.  » 

{  143.  The  students  of  the  polytechnic  school  of  Switzerland  and  other  persons 
shall  be  permitted  to  attend  special  lectures  without  registering  at  the  university, 
upon  payment  of  the  regular  fees ;  minors,  citizens  of  the  canton,  shall  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  director  of  education. 

{  144.  Upon  application  of  the  academical  senate,  the  director  of  education 
shall  have  power  to  dismiss  students  of  immoral  character  or  bad  conduct.  The 
discipline  of  the  university  shall  be  defined  by  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

4. — Organization  qf  Uhivereity — Teachers. 

{  145.  The  professors  of  each  faculty  or  section  of  a  faculty  constitute  a  board, 
the  president  of  which  is  named  dean  of  the  faculty,  elected  by  secret  ballot  for 
the  term  of  two  years,  and  not  immediately  re-eligible. 

{  146.  The  regular  professors  and  deans  form  the  academic  senate,  presided 
over  by  the  rector.  The  rector  is  elected  from  the  academic  senate  by  secret  ballot 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  his  election  must  be  approved  by  the  Governmental 
Council ;  he  cannot  be  re-elected  immediately  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office. 
The  rector,  as  far  as  his  perquisites  do  not  yield  six  hundred  francs,  shall  receive 
the  deficiency  from  the  State  treasury. 

{147.  The  rector,  past  rector,  and  the  five  deans  form  the  senate  committee, 
by  whom  the  ordinary  business  is  transacted. 

{  148.  In  case  of  absence  of  the  rector,  the  past  rector  or  the  deans,  in  the  order 
of  the  faculties,  fill  his  place. 

{149.  The  academic  senate  exercises  a  supervision  over  the  students,  and  all 
proposals  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  matters  relating  to  the  university  proceed 
from  it.  The  Board  of  Education  cannot  finally  decide  on  the  use  of  the  revenues, 
nor  on  the  standing  order  of  instruction  and  discipline,  without  advice  of  the 
academic  senate.  The  latter  may  give  opinions  in  writing,  or  select  two 
deputies  to  be  present  as  advisory  members  in  the  sessions  of  the  Board  of 
Bducation. 

{150.  The  order  of  administration  for  the  academic  senate,  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  rectors  and  senate  committee,  are  defined  by  special  regulations. 

{151.  The  Board  of  Education  appoints  a  special  committee  from  its  members 
for  initiatory  consultation  on  all  important  questions  in  regard  to  the  university, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  supervision,  consisting  of  the  directors  of 
education  and  two  members.  They  advise  with  the  rector,  and  in  matters  belong- 
ing to  a  special  faculty  with  the  deans  of  the  same. 

1  152.  A  special  credit  on  the  budget  is  opened  for  the  Board  of  Education, 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  university. 

•Nor».— Certificate  of  maturity:  a  testimonial  In  regard  to  the  final  examination  of  the 
gymnasium,  called  maturity ;  examination,  qualifying  students  as  "mature"  lor  the  university. 
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5. — Organization  of  the  Courses  of  Instruction. 

§  153.  Semi-annual  courses  are  established  for  the  'several  faculties :  their 
commencement  in  the  fall  or  the  spring  is  fixed  by  the  director  of  education  with 
regard  to  the  beginning  of  the  course  at  the  polytechnic  school  of  Switzerland. 

\  1 54.  The  Board  of  Education  decrees  the  order  of  lectures  to  the  faculties, 
in  order  to  secure  a  suitable  continuance  in  the  succession  of  studies  to  the  stu- 
dents entering  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term.  The  faculties  shall  announce  the 
lectures  as  called  for  by  the  instructions  from  the  Board  of  Education.  ' 

J  155.  Eight  weeks  before  the  close  of  a  semi-annual  course,  each  faculty  holds 
a  session,  admitting  also  the  private  docents,  to  deliberate  on  the  most  practical 
distribution  of  the  lectures  prescribed  for  the  next  term,  (as  far  as  not  already 
determined  by  the  contract  of  engagement  or  commission  of  the  teachers, )  and  on 
the  announcement  of  lectures  left  to  the  choice  of  each. 

J  156.  A  list  of  the  lectures  is  transmitted  by  the  faculties  to  the  rector,  who 
forwards  the  same,  with  his  report,  for  approval  to  the  director  of  education,  (£} 
133,  153  to  155,)  and  provides  for  publication  of  a  catalogue  of  lectures  in  the 
German  language. 

3  157.  The  Board  of  Education  determines  on  the  beginning  and  close  of  vaca- 
tions, in  accord  with  those  of  the  polytechnic  school  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governmental  Council,  by  such  regulations  as  will  best  promote  the  object  of  the 
school  and  the  comfort  of  teachers  and  students. 

6. — Auxiliary  Institutes  for  the  Promotion  of  Learning. 

{158.  The  Governmental  Council  provides  for  the  establishment  of  clinic 
hospitals,  (hospital  and  ambulatory,)  upon  proposal  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  advice  of  the  medicinal  counsellor,  and  appoints  the  number  and  position 
of  all  assistants  required  for  the  different  branches  of  medical  and  natural  science. 

§  159.  The  Governmental  Council,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, shall  have  power  to  grant  pecuniary  aid  to  scientiGc  institutions  and 
arrangements  which  serve  to  train  students  in  a  superior  professional  degree. 

§  160.  On  the  29th  of  April  of  each  year,  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  university,  the  rector  shall  inform  the  students  of  the  prize-questions,  selected 
by  two  faculties  alternately.  The  chief  prize  shall  be  two  hundred  francs  in  each 
faculty,  the  others  sixty  francs.  Two  years  after  giving  notice  of  the  questions, 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes  in  a  solemn  manner  shall  take  place.  The  Board  of 
Education  will  issue  special  regulations  in  regard  to  this  prize  institute. 

§  161.  All  means  which  serve  to  incite  students  to  continued  activity  in  their 
studies,  shall  be  promoted. 

$  162.  The  amount  for  institutes  described  in  {J  158  to  161,  shall  not  exceed 
ten  thousand  francs. 

$  163.  An  annual  credit  of  fifteen  hundred  francs  shall  be  set  apart  to  aid  the 
students  in  their  expenses  for  the  renting  of  halls  for  gymnastics,  fencing,  and 
singing. 

*I. — Peculiar  Economical  Conditions  of  the  University. 

\  164.  All  donations  and  endowments  by  private  persons  or  corporations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  university,  shall  be  specially  administered  under  the  name  of 
"university  fund." 

The  use  of  this  fund,  as  far  as  not  specified  by  the  donator,  shall  be  decided  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  academic  senate,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Council,  by  the  director  of  education. 

II. — THE  CANTONAL  SCHOOL. 

}  165.  The  popular  schools  are  immediately  joined  to  the  cantonal  school.  The 
latter  is  divided  into  the  gymnasium  and  the  school  of  industry. 

a. — The  Gymnasium. 

i  166.  The  object  of  the  gymnasium  is,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  superior  edu- 
cation, particularly  to  prepare  for  the  university  by  means  of  the  study  of  ancient 
classics. 
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The  gymnasium  has  two  divisions,  the  lower  and  the  upper  gymnasium,  the 
first  embracing  a  course  of  four  years,  the  latter  a  course  of  two  years  and  six 
months. 

1. — The  Lower  Gymnasium. 

§  168. — At  the  lower  gymnasium  the  following  branches  shall  be  taught : 
Religion,  the  German,  Latin,  Greek,  French  languages,  general  and  national 

history,  geography,  natural  history,  mathematics,  including  practical  arithmetic, 

drawing,  penmanship,  gymnastics,  fencing,  (military  drill.) 
$  1G8.    The  annual  fee  for  tuition  in  the  lower  gymnasium  is  thirty  francs. 

2. — The  Upper  Gymnasium.  ■ 

£169.    Instruction  is  given  in  these  branches  : 

Religion,  the  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French  languages,  general  and 
national  history,  mathematics,  natural  science,  natural  philosophy,  singing, 
gymnastic  and  military  exercises. 

§  170.  Pupils  of  the  upper  school  of  industry  are  permitted  to  attend  certain 
lessons  at  the  gymnasium,  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  regulations,  if  they  give 
evidence  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  class. 

§1*71.  Those  pupils  only  who  have  passed  the  course  of  the  upper  gymnasium 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  maturity  examination,  and  respectively  qualified  for 
direct  admittance  to, the  university. 

§172.  The  fee  of  tmition  for  pupils  of  the  upper  gymnasium  is  twenty-four 
francs  per  year. 

3.— General  Regulation*  for  the  Gymnasium, 

\  173.  All  branches  of  instruction  are  obligatory  for  the  pupils,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  shall  grant  exception  in  special  cases  only,  not  in  conflict 
with  the  general  plan  of  the  gymnasium,  or  on  account  of  ill  health,  etc.,  of  the 
scholar. 

g  174.  The  Board  of  Education  prescribes  the  order  and  extent  of  tho 
different  branches  for  the  several  classes. 

B. — THE  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRY. 

§  175.  The  school  of  industry  has  the  object  of  training  youth  for  the  com- 
mercial or  technical  vocations,  and  to  enable  them  either  to  enter  directly  into 
practical  pursuits  or  to  acquire  the  qualification  for  admittance  into  superior 
technical  or  mercantile  institutions.    It  has  two  divisions  : 

1. — The  Lower  School  of  Industry. 

§  17G.    Branches  for  the  lower  school  of  industry : 

Religion,  the  German  and  French  languages,  gerieral  and  national  history, 
geography,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  mathematics  and  practical  arithmetic, 
geometric  design,  drawing,  penmanship,  singing,  gymnastic  and  military 
exercises. 

The  Board  of  Education  may  introduce  other  branches,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Governmental  Council. 

J  177.  The  lower  school  of  industry  divides  itself  into  three  classes,  each  of 
one  year' s  course  of  instruction.  A  general  plan  of  instruction  defines  the  classifi- 
cation and  extent  of  each  branch. 

§  1 78.  Scholars  shall  attend  all  lessons  and  branches,  with  the  exceptions  as 
g  173. 

§  170.  Fees  of  instruction  for  the  lower  school  of  industry  amount  to  thirty 
franc3  per  year. 

2.— The  Upper  School  of  Industry. 

§  180.  The  upper  school  of  industry  teaches  the  following  branches : 
Religion,  the  German,  French,  English,  Italian  languages,  general  and  national 
history,  geography,  theoretical  applied  mathematics,  applied  mechanics,  geome- 
trical and  technical  design,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  chemistry  and 
applied  chemistry,  mercantile  branches,  free  drawing,  penmanship,  singing, 
gymnastic  and  military  exorcises. 
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The  Board  of  Education,  with  approval  of  the  Governmental  Council;  may 
Introduce  other  branches,  if  the  object  of  the  school  is  promoted  thereby. 

{  181.  The  upper  school  of  industry  has  three  courses  of  teaching,  the  first 
two  of  one  year  each,  the  third  a  semi-annual  course ;  however,  the  Govern- 
mental Council  can  extend  the  latter  to  one  year.  Scholars,  after  entering  the 
school,  are  required  to  study  according  to  a  plan  of  lessons,  prepared  by  the 
rector  with  regard  to  their  future  vocation,  but  they  are  not  required  to  study 
all  the  branches  embraced  in  the  plan  of  the  school. 

J  182.  If  these  scholars  have,  in  following  the  plan  of  their  studies,  any 
leisure  hours,  they  shall  occupy  themselves  during  the  same  in  the  class-room, 
under  supervision  of  a  teacher.  The  expenses  resulting  from  this  supervision 
shall  be  defrayed  from  an  extra  credit  of  1,200  francs  per  year. 

{183.  Scholars  of  other  higher  schools,  and  other  auditors,  can  take  part  in 
the  lessons  of  the  upper  school  of  industry,  under  the  restrictions  prescribed  by 
special  regulations,  and  shall  be  held  equal  to  the  scholars  in  discipline  and  in- 
struction. 

{  184.  The  fee  of  tuition  for  this  school  is  thirty  francs  per  year :  auditors 
pay  five  francs,  semi-annually,  for  each  lesson  per  week.  Scholars  ana  auditors 
attending  the  lessons  in  the  chemical  laboratory  must  pay  an  extra  contribution 
of  thirty  francs  towards  the  special  expenses  connected  with  the  experiments. 

O.— GEVERAL   REGULATIONS  FOB   TBI  OAHTOITAL   SCHOOL. 
1. — Organism  qf  the  School. 

J  185.  The  annual  course  of  the  cantonal  school  commences  in  the  middle  of 
April  of  each  year.  The  close  of  the  final  course  should  be  at  a  period  when  the 
scholars  passing  to  the  university,  or  the  polytechnic  school  of  Switzerland,  may 
be  admitted  by  the  latter.  The  established  vacations  shall  be  of  ten  weeks,  and 
the  Board  of  Education  divide  them  for  the  several  seasons  of  the  year. 

A  public  examination  takes  place  in  each  class  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic 
year. 

J  186.  If  a  class  is  attended,  in  one  or  more  branches,  by  more  than  forty 
pupils,  (including  auditors,)  a  sub-division  must  generally  be  made;  in  the 
higher  classes,  this  division  into  sections  may  take  place  whenever  there  are  more 
than  twenty-five  pupils  in  a  class  of  language,  or  still  less  in  a  class  of  survey- 
ing or  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  etc.  The  Board  of  Education  decides  on  these 
points. 

}  187.  The  pupils  of  the  cantonal  schools  who  attend  the  classes  in  religion 
are  excused  from  attendance  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  catechumen. 

}  188.  Exercises  in  gymnastics  and  the  manual  of  arms  shall  take  place  for 
the  whole  cantonal  school.  The  Governmental  Council,  however,  shall  have 
power  to  suspend  this  rule  for  the  two  lower  classes. 

{  189.    All  means  of  instruction,  etc.,  are  supplied  by  the  cantonal  treasury. 

1.— Regulation*  Regarding  Scholars. 

i  190.  Admittance  into  the  lowest  class  of  the  cantonal  school  shall  be 
granted  to  children  of  not  below  twelve  years  of  age,  (f  54,)  and  exceptions 
shall  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  special  cases  only,  Moreover, 
each  pupil  must  bring  evidence  of  character  and  of  the  knowledge  required. 

i  191.  Every  scholar  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  of  six  francs,  (unless  he  has 
previously  been  admitted  into  another  cantonal  school, )  and  an  annual  contri- 
bution towards  the  collections  of  the  school  of  three  francs  for  the  upper  and  two 
francs  for  the  lower  sections .     ({142.) 

}  192.  Scholars,  who  leave  the  school  after  the  annual  examinations  are 
entitled  jo  a  certificate,  (certificate  of  leave  or  of  maturity) ;  also  those  who  leave 
during  a  course  with  permission  of  the  convention  of  teachers. 

3. — Regulation*  Regarding  Teacher*. 

§  193.  The  salary  of  teachers  of  the  cantonal  school  shall  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  lessons  per  week  given  by  them.  Their  definite  appointment  shall 
be  for  a  minimum  of  lessons,  and  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  permanent  larger 
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salary  or  pension  by  any  temporary  increase.  All  teachers  are  obliged  to  give 
additional  lessons  (within  a  minimum  limit,  expressed  in  their  commission,)  for  a 
corresponding  increase  of  salary. 

2  194.  A  temporary  engagement  generally  precedes  the  definite  appointment ; 
however,  a  teacher  who  has  been  temporarily  engaged  during  fifteen  years 
acquires  the  privileges  of  \\  313  and  314. 

$  195.  The  salary  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  per 
weekly  lesson ;  for  some  branches  of  the  higher  classes  it  may  reach  one  hundred 
and  seventy  francs,  as  regulated  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  salary  of  military  instructors  is  fixed  by  regulation. 

{  196.  One  half  of  all  fees  of  tuition  fall  into  the  cantonal  school  treasury, 
the  other  half  is  divided  among  the  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  les- 
sons and  scholars.  The  fees  paid  by  auditors  are  divided  among  their  teachers  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  lessons. 

{  197.  All  regular  teachers  of  the  cantonal  school  have  the  title  of  superior 
teacher,  (Oberlehrer,)  and  teachers  of  drawing,  singing,  gymnastics,  etc.,  their 
appropriate  title.  The  Board  of  Education  has  power  to  bestow  the  title  of 
"  Professor,"  as  a  distinction,  upon  a  teacher  of  the  cantonal  school. 

4. — Convention  and  Rectorate. 

i  198.  The  teachers  of  each  division  of  the  cantonal  school  form  the  conven- 
tion of  the  same.  The  duty  of  the  convention  is  to  deliberate  on  the  general 
welfare  of  the  school,  the  requirements  of  classes  of  scholars,  to  make  reports 
and  issue  certificates,  and  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  pedagogy. 
They  also  have  power  of  discipline  over  scholars,  and  decide,  as  far  as  they  have 
power,  all  cases  submitted  to  them  by  the  rector. 

{  199.  Each  of  the  two  divisions  is  presided  over  by  a  rector,  assisted  by  a 
projector,  who  is  ehairman  of  the  convention  of  the  lower  division.  Rector 
and  projectors  superintend  the  order  and  instruction  of  the  school,  and  report 
to  the  inspectors ;  they  call  and  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  teachers'  conven- 
tion, control  the  pupils,  give  necessary  information  to  parents  or  guardians,  and 
execute  the  resolutions  of  their  superior  authorities. 

2  200.  Rectors  and  prorectors  receive  extra  pay  for  their  services,  for  which 
end  the  Board  of  Education  has  a  credit  of  one  thousand  francs  for  the  gymna- 
sium, and  of  eighteen  hundred  francs  for  the  school  of  industry. 

2  201.  The  rectors  are  elected  by  the  Governmental  Council,  the  pro-rectors  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  from  the  teachers  of  each  school,  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  can  re-elect  them.  Every  regular  teacher  is  obliged  to  accept  the  office,  if 
elected  for  the  same. 

5. — Regulations  in  regard  to  Superintendence. 

1  202.  There  is  a  Committee  of  Inspection  of  nine  members  for  each  division  of 
the  cantonahechool.  Seven  of  the  members  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, with  approval  of  the  Governmental  Council ;  the  two  others  are  ex  officio 
rector,  and  prorector. 

2  203.  The  Committee  of  Inspection  shall  watch  over  the  execution  of  the 
regulations  and  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education  referring  to  their  respective 
division,  and  over  matters  of  discipline  and  plan  of  instruction,  and  shall  report 
on  all  items  of  importance  or  upon  request  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

2  204.  The  superintendence  of  gymnastic  and  military  practice  shall  belong  to 
a  special  committee  of  seven  members,  five  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  with  approval  of  the  Governmental  Council ;  the  other  two  are  both 
rectors,  or,  in  case  of  absence,  the  prorectors.  The  duties  of  this  Committee  are 
the  same  as  in  J  203. 

2  205.  Special  regulations  define  the  competency  and  degrees  of  disciplinary 
punishment  of  committee  of  inspection,  convent  of  teachers,  rector  and  prorector. 

2  206.  A  steward  for  the  cantonal  school  and  an  attendant  for  the  officers  of 
the  school,  or  both  offices  combined  in  one  person,  shall  be  appointed,  and  receive 
a  suitable  pay . 
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III.— THE  VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 
1. — Object  and  Organization. 

$  207.  A  veterinary  school  U  established  for  the  purpose  of  training  practical 
and  efficient  veterinary  surgeons. 

§  208.  All  branches  of  science  pertaining  to  this  profession,  and  the  sciences 
connected  therewith,  shall  be  taught  in  each  year ;  chiefly — 

I. — NATURAL  SCIENCE,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  CHEMISTRY,  BOTANY,  ZOOLOGY. 

II. — Professional  Science,  Anatomy,  (Comparative,  Microscopic,  Surgical,  and  Patho- 
logic, )  Physiology,  Exterior ',  Dietetic,  Training  of  Animals  r  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,  and  the  Theory  of  Surgical  Diseases,  Operations,  Obstetric*, 
Shoeing,  Clinic,  Ambulatory  Clinic,  etc. 

?  209.  A  hospital  for  animals,  an  anatomy,  a  smithing  shop,  and  necessary 
collections  are  connected  with  the  school. 

§  210.    The  complete  course  embraces  six  semi-annual  terms,  upon  which  the 
order  of  lessons  has  been  properly  divided.    The  regular  admittance  of  scholars 
takes  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer  term.    A  public  examination  is  • 
held  at  the  end  of  each  scholastic  year. 

2.— Duties  of  the  Scholars. 

§  211.  Each  scholar  or  auditor  shall  register  his  name  before  being  admitted 
to  the  instructions  of  the  school.  Regular  pupils  shall  participate  in  all  the  studies 
of  the  programme ;  auditors  may  modify  their  plan  with  consent  of  the  rector. 

§  212.  Scholars  applying  for  admittance  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
present  good  testimonials ;  if  from  the  canton,  they  shall  generally  be  registered 
as  regular  pupils,  subject  to  examination  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught  in 
secondary  schools. 

§  213.  Every  scholar  and  auditor  (except  \  214,)  shall  pay  a  fee  of  registration 
of  twelve  francs,  and  a  fee  of  tuition  at  the  commencement  of  each  semi-annual 
course  of  twenty  francs,  (including  the  contribution  for  collections.)  The  regis- 
tration fee  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  tuition  fee  fall  into  the  school  treasury ;  the 
balance  is  divided  among  the  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  lsssons. 

\  214.  Pupils  of  the  veterinary  school,  who  are  qualified,  may  attend  lessons 
at  the  upper  school  of  industry  or  lectures  at  the  university,  subject  to  rules  es- 
tablished in  the  interest  of  good  order,  and  with  consent  of  the  Committee  of 
Inspection  ;  for  this  they  pay  the  usual  fee.  The  same  privilege  is  granted  to  the 
Students  of  these  schools,  with  reference  to  lectures  in  the  veterinary  school. 

3. — Teachers. 

2  215.  The  instructions  are  given  by  two  regular  teachers  and  one  assistant. 
One  of  the  regular  teachers  attends  to  the  hospital  of  animals  and  its  clinic,  to 
instructions  in  pathology  and  therapeutics;  the  other  to  anatomy  and  physiology. 
Each  of  them  is  engaged  for  from  eighteen  to  twenty  lessons  per  week. 

§  216.  The  teacher  of  anatomy  shall  have  an  assistant  dissector,  and  for  the 
clinic,  also,  an  assistant  shall  be  engaged  ;  the  appointments  come  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inspection,  on  request  of  the  teacher. 

§  217.    A  director  is  entrusted  with  the  chief  management  of  the  veterinary 
school ;  particularly  he  shall  see  that  the  order  of  instruction  is  carried  out,  and 
that  the  scholars  conduct  themselves  with  propriety  in  and  out  of  school.    The  " 
director  presides  over  the  meetings  of  the  teachers.    He  is  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  may  be  re-elected. 

g  218.  The  teacher  of  clinic  receives  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  francs, 
a  residence  and  garden ;  the  other  teachers  receive  two  thousand  four  hundred  francs 
per  year.  Assistants  shall  receive  remuneration  according  to  the  number  of 
lessons,  for  which  purpose  a  credit  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  francs  is 
granted. 

For  the  assistant  director  and  the  assistant  in  the  clinic,  one  thousand  franca 
per  year  arc  at  the  disposal  of  the  board ;  the  latter  must  have  a  room  in  the 
establishment. 
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For  other  expenditures)  servant,  nursing  of  sick  animals,  material,  and  means 
of  instruction,  etc.,  the  annual  sum  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  francs  is  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

J  219.  From  the  stamp  duties,  (  Vichtchein  Stempd,)  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
francs  flows  into  the  treasury  for  the  veterinary  school ;  all  other  receipts  are  from 
the  treasury  of  the  State. 

A.— Committee  of  Intpection. 

1  220.  The  superintendence  of  the  institution  is  entrusted  to  a  committee  of 
fire  members,  which  attends  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  regulations,  and  the 
resolutions  from  the  Board  of  Education,  relating  to  the  veterinary  school,  and 
supervises  the  progress  of  instruction,  the  labor  of  the  teachers,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  scholars.  On  all  important  matters,  they  make  report  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  after  consultation  with  the  teachers,  or  on  receiving  their  written 
opinion. 

IT. — TEACHEKS'  SEMINARY. 
1 . — Object  and  Organization. 

I  221.    The  seminary  has  been  established  to  train  efficient  teachers  for  the 

Sopular  schools  of  the  canton,  to  enable  young  men  to  become  familiar  with  the 
uties,  the  organization,  and  wants  of  a  good  public  school. 

}  222.  Candidates  for  admission  into  the  seminary  must  be  fifteen  yean  of  ago, 
in  good  health,  and  without  bodily  deformity ;  moreover,  they  should  present 
favorable  certificates  in  regard  to  their  moral  conduct,  and  give  satisfactory  evi- 
dence as  to  their  attainments  in  the  third  course  of  a  secondary  school,  namely : 
in  biblical  history,  German  language,  French  language,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
history,  and  geography ;  natural  history,  singing,  drawing, .  penmanship.  At 
first,  scholars  are  admitted  for  three  months  of  trial,  after  which  the  permanent 
admittance  is  granted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  teachers. 

i  223.  The  number  of  new  pupils  to  be  received  from  the  canton  every  year  is 
regulated  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  the  total  number  shall  not  exceed  one 
hundred,  and  gratuitous  instruction  shall  be  given  them.  Pupils  from  other  parts, 
who  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Education,  may  attend  the  course  on 
payment  of  sixty  francs  per  year,  half  of  which  for  the  treasury  of  the  seminary, 
and  the  remainder  to  be  divided  among  the  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  lessons. 

{  224.  The  course  of  instruction  at  the  seminary  is  four  years.  The  distribu- 
tion and  degrees  of  the  different  branches  of  instruction  is  defined  by  the  plan  of 
lessons.  The  course  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  first  semi-annual  term  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  the  remainder  of  that  year  be  employed  in  a  general  recapitulation, 
with  practice  in  teaching.  The  Board  of  Education  may  assign  some  of  the  stu- 
dents to  assist  teachers  in  their  school.  Eight  weeks  of  vacation  during  the  year 
are  determined  by  the  inspection. 

$  225.  The  course  at  the  seminary  includes  the  following  branches :  Religious 
and  moral  instruction,  pedagogy,  the  German  and  French  language,  mathematics, 
history,  geography,  natural  history,  singing,  music,  ( violin  and  piano, )  penman- 
ship, drawing,  gymnastic  and  military  exercise,  gardening  and  farm  work.  All 
branches  are  obligatory,  except  music  on  the  piano. 

{  226.  All  instructions  Bhall  be  given  with  a  view  to  the  future  profession  of 
the  student  and  the  special  object  and  organization  of  popular  schools.  Particular 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  plan  of  instruction  is  fully 
understood  and  digested,  and  the  pupil  practised  in  a  proper  treatment  and 
application  of  the  same ;  for  this  practical  end  the  lessons  in  pedagogy  also  should 
be  given. 

%  227.  In  order  to  institute  experiments  in  teaching,  a  practice  school  is  con- 
nected with  the  seminary,  which,  in  organization  and  object,  should  be  a  model 
primary  school. 

i  228.  There  is  a  boarding-house  in  the  seminary ;  but  pupils  are  not  required 
to  live  in  it :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  at  liberty  to  find  accommodation  elsewhere, 
provided  it  be  in  a  respectable  family. 
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The  payment  for  board  is  two  hundred  and  forty  francs  per  year  for  dtiiena  of 
the  canton,  and  four  hundred  francs  for  those  from  other  cantons,  for  which  they 
receive  board,  lodging,  washing,  light,  and  medicul  attendance. 

{  229.  To  aid  students  of  limited  means,  the  Board  of  Education  hat  a  credit 
of  nine  thousand  francs,  from  which  board  at  the  convent,  total  or  partial,  or  a 
Bum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  francs,  can  be  granted  to  those  who  prove  ability, 
industry,  and  good  deportment.  Free  scholarships  and  stipends  are  given  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  upon  recommendation  of  the  teachers. 

f  230.  Each  student  receives,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  a  certificate  of  admission 
to  the  final  examination,  and  the  Board  of  Education  decides  the  question  of 
admittance. 

Pupils  withdrawing  from  the  seminary,  who  do  not  desire  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  profession  of  teaching,  or  who  quit  the  same  within  two  years  after  they 
leave  the  seminary,  shall  pay  the  amounts  fixed  at  in  $  223  and  228  for  citizens 
of  other  cantons,  and  refund  all  stipends  received ;  under  special  circumstances, 
the  Board  of  Education  can  relieve  them  of  this  duty. 

2. — Teacher*. 

}  231.  The  body  of  teachers  of  a  seminary  consists  of  one  director  and  one 
assistant,  the  necessary  number  of  teachers  for  the  several  branches,  and  the 
teacher  of  the  practice  school. 

§  232.  The  director  has  the  Immediate  superintendence  and  direction  of  the 
seminary  and  the  practice  school ;  he  attends  to  the  pedagogy  and  method  of 
instruction,  and  supervises  the  labors  of  the  teachers,  the  studies  and  conduct  of 
the  pupils,  and  exhorts  them  to  piety  and  attendance  at  public  worship ;  he  gives 
instruction  in  each  class  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  per  week,  and  calk  and 
presides  over  the  convention  of  teachers. 

In  cases  of  absence  or  sickness  of  the  director,  a  deputy  is  appointed  from  the 

Tlar  teachers  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
233.  The  director  also  superintends  the  boarding-house,  and  regulates  the 
order  of  the  same ;  renders  to  the  Board  of  Education  an  account  of  its  expenses 
of  the  past  year,  and  the  proposed  expenditure  made  by  the  Committee  of  Inspec- 
tion for  the  next  year.  In  the  administration  of  the  economy  of  the  boarding* 
house,  he  shall  have  the  aid  of  an  assistant. 

§  234.  The  director  receives  an  annual  pay  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  to 
two  thousand  five  hundred  francs,  and  board,  residence,  fuel,  light,  and  washing 
for  himself  and  family,  and  the  assistant,  who,  besides,  has  a  fixed  remuneration. 

{  235.  All  teachers,  inclusive  of  the  practice  school,  shall  give  the  instructions 
5n  accordance  with  the  plan  of  lessons  and  the  special  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  They  assist  the  director  in  the  supervision  of  the  pupils,  and  advise 
with  him  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  instruction,  certificates  tp  pupils,  their 
admittance  and  promotion,  recommendations  for  free  scholarships  and  stipends, 
and  on  disciplinary  measures. 

*{  236.  A  total  credit  of  sixteen  thousand  francs  is  accorded  for  the  salaries  of 
these  teachers,  from  which  the  Board  of  Education  pays  an  annual  amount  to  each, 
In  proportion  to  their  work ;  yet  a  teacher  shall  not  be  employed  in  teaching  for 
more  than  twenty-eight  hours  per  week.  For  official  duties  outside  of  the  semi- 
nary, director  or  teachers  receive  six  francs  per  day. 

{  237.  The  director  of  the  seminary  is  elected  by  the  Governmental  Council, 
.upon  proposition  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  the  other  teachers  are  elected  by  the 
latter;  also  the  assistant,  on  proposition  of  the  director.  The  appointments, 
except  that  of  the  assistant  and  the  teacher  of  gymnastics,  shall  be  for  life;  bat, 
generally  a  trial  term  of  two  years  precedes  the  definite  appointment.  The  teacher 
of  religion  must  be  a  member  of  the  ministry  of  the  canton. 

i  238.  For  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  library  and  collections,  for 
purchase  of  means  of  instruction  in  the  seminary  or  the  practice  school,  the  gym- 
nastic course,  etc.,  the  annual  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  francs  shall  be 
act  aside. 

3.— Committee  of  Impaction. 

$  239.  The  Board  of  Education  attends  to  the  supervision  of  the  seminary  and 
practice  school,  by  a  special  committee  of  seven  members,  which  make  regular 
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visitations  and  superintend  the  work  of  director  and  teachers,  and  the  progress  of 
the  students ;  they  advise  on  ail  plans  of  instruction,  and  return  all  reports  of  the 
director  or  teachers,  and  the  recommendations  for  stipends  or  free  scholarships  to 
the  Board  of  Education. 

The  director  is  an  advisory  member  of  this  committee,  and  the  other  teachers 
also  may  be  called  to  be  present  in  their  meetings;  they  shall  not  be  present  at 
deliberations  concerning  their  person. 

V.— AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

2  240.  An  agricultural  school  has  been  established  with  the  object  of  training 
theoretical  and  practical  farmers.  Connected  with  this  school  is  a  farm  for  prac- 
tical cultivation.  This  institute  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  agricul- 
tural commission,  and  administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  latter, 
however,  gives  annual  information  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  plan  and 
condition  of  the  school,  and  the  Board  of  Education  may,  at  any  time,  inspect  the 
some,  and  submit  any  proposition  or  observation  to  the  Interior  Department. 

The  teachers  of  the  agricultural  school  are  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
from  the  Board  of  Education,  by  whom  they  may  be  examined  as  to  their  knowl- 
edge and  abilities. 

B.— LIBBA&m  AND  COLLECTIOH8. 

}  241.  Professors  and  teachers,  students  and  pupils  of  superior  schools  have 
the  privilege  of  admission  to  and  the  use  of  the  cantonal  library,  upon  conditions 
defined  by  the  regulations.  The  State  appropriates  for  the  library  the  annual 
sum  of  five  thousand  francs. 

i  242.  For  the  management  and  increase  of  collections  of  art,  natural  and 
medical  collections,  as : 

(a)  The  arckaelogic  museum, 

(b)  The  coologic  museum, 

{ c)  The  collection  of  minerals, 
id)  The  collection  of  geognostic  and  petrifactions, 
le)  The  physical, 
if)  Chemical, 
(g)  Anatomic, 
i  h)  Obstetric, 
(i)  Surgical, 
k)  Pharmaceutic, 
(1)  Mercantile  cabinets,  and 
(m)  The  botanic  garden, 

The  annual  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  francs  is  appropriated  to  the  credit  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

C— BTIPBHDB. 

5  243.  To  aid  young  citizens  of  the  canton,  of  talent,  industry,  and  moral 
deportment,  in  obtaining  a  superior  artistic,  technical,  or  professional  education, 
for  which  they  have  not  the  pecuniary  means,  the  annual  amount  of  twelve 
thousand  francs  is  to  be  appropriated  from  the  State  budget,  besides  the  sums 
provided  by  }J  229  and  275. 

This  amount  includes  the  annual  contribution  from  the  city  of  Zurich,  of  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  francs,  to  be  bestowed  on  students  of  theology. 

The  annual  sum  of  five  thousand  francs  is  to  be  appropriated  in  aiding  poor 
Btudents  at  the  gymnasium.  The  Board  of  Education,  on  recommendation  of  the 
District  School  Committees,  shall  distribute  these  stipends. 

2  244.  The  above  sum  of  twelve  thousand  francs  shall  be  used  in  this  manner : 
Three  hundred  francs  as  remuneration  for  the  inspector  of  stipends  of  the  univer- 
sity  -7  two  thousand  seven  hundred  francs  for  students  from  the  canton  visiting 
foreign  universities,  and  the  remainder  as  stipends  for  students  of  the  cantonal  or 
any  other  university  of  equal  rank  in  Switzerland. 

I  245.  Stipends  are  granted  bv  the  Board  of  Education  with  advice  of  all 
inspectors ;  they  amount  to  sums  of  one  hundred  to  six  hundred  francs,  according 
to  the  necessities  of  each  case. 
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{  246.  MoreoYer,  the  Board  of  Education  has  power  to  grant,  at  the  highest, 
four  stipends  to  scholars  of  each  of  the  four  faculties  of  the  university ;  fifteen 
stipends  to  papUs  of  the  cantonal  school ;  two  stipends  to  pupils  of  the  veterinary 
school.  They  can  also  grant  free  tuition  to  ten  pupils  of  the  lower  gymnasium  or 
of  the  lower  school  of  industry. 

i  247.  Stipendiaries  shall  not  pay  any  fees  of  registration  at  the  different  can- 
tonal schools,  and  no  contributions  towards  the  museums. 

Assistant  surgeons  of  the  medical  or  surgical  divisions  of  the  cantonal  hospital 
shall  give  a  free  attendance  to  stipendiaries  asking  for  their  professional  advice. 

{  248.    All  stipends  are  granted  for  one  year,  and  must  be  renewed  annually. 

|  249.  The  immediate  supervision  of  students  receiving  stipends  at  cantonal 
schools  is  vested  in  a  teacher  of  the  university,  the  rector  of  the  gymnasium,  the 
rector  of  the  school  of  industry,  or  the  director  of  the  veterinary  school,  respectively, 
and  in  the  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  those  at  foreign  schools.  The  inspec- 
tor of  stipendiaries  at  the  university  is  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  a 
term  of  two  years. 

$  250.  All  the  officers  mentioned  in  }  249  report  on  their  charges  to  the  Board 
of  Education  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so,  or  whenever  they  deem  necessary ; 
and  they  shall  attend  to  all  instructions  given  in  behalf  of  such  students. 

J  251.  The  cantonal  school  administrator  pays  the  stipends  quarterly,  on  a 
written  order  from  the  proper  inspector. 

II.— SPECIAL  LAWS    REGARDING   SCHOOLS  OF    THE  CITIES  Of   ZURICH  ANB 

WINTERTDUR. 

{  252.  Where  special  laws  do  not  interfere,  the  general  legislation  preceding 
applies  to  school  matters  in  the  cities  of  Zurich  and  Winterthur. 

a.— Special  conditions  of  the  City  of  Zurich. 

I  253.  The  city  of  Zurich  forms  a  school  district  and  a  school  commune.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  is  President  of  the  same. 

\  254.  The  superintendence  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  shall  be  exercised 
by  a  city  School  Committee,  under  direction  of  the  District  Committee,  which 
are  elected  by  the  school  commune,  (also  their  President  from  the  members,)  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  the  term  of  one-half  of  the  members  expiring  every  two 
years.    Vice-Presidents  and  Secretary  are  also  elected  by  the  school  commune. 

i  255.  The  School  Committee  can  divide  itself  into  sections  for  the  purpose  of 
more  special  inspection  of  the  various  classes  of  schools. 

$  256.  A  certain  number  of  members  of  the  school  commune  shall  be  elected 
by  the  latter  to  constitute  a  board  of  advisers  to  the  School  Committee,  forming 
thus  the  general  committee ;  they  shall  also  elect  the  teachers  and  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  school  fund.  The  safe  keeping  of  titles,  investment  of  capital,  etc., 
of  the  school  fund,  may  be  entrusted  by  the  school  commune  to  the  central  admin- 
istration of  the  city. 

}  257.  The  compensation  of  school  officers  shall  be  fixed  by  special  regulations, 
with  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

i  258.  All  schools  obligatory  to  parochial  communes,  by  the  present  system, 
shall  also  be  established  in  the  city  of  Zurich.  Other  schools,  not  included  in 
this  system,  shall  be  established  only  with  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

{  259.  No  deviations  from  the  general  regulations  for  schools  of  the  city  shall 
be  permitted,  unless  by  special  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

i  260.  The  general  School  Committee  shall  elect  the  teachers  from  the  candi- 
dates examined  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  subordinate  teachers 
can  be  selected  by  the  city  School  Committee.  All  elections  must  be  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Education. 

i  261.  Special  regulations  shall  be  issued  in  regard  to  the  position  of  teachers 
in  the  School  Committee,  the  formation  of  a  teachers'  convention,  and  the  meeting 
of  the  same. 

The  School  Committee  shall  advise  with  the  teachers  on  general  matters  of 
schools  and  education,  or  request  the  opinion  of  the  teachcra'  convention,  either 
in  writing  or  by  their  deputies. 
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b.—fyeciitf  Condition*  of  the  City  of  Winterthur. 

I  262.  The  city  of  Winterthur  forms  a  school  district  and  a  school  commune. 
The  mayor  of  the  city  shall  be  President  of  the  same. 

|  263.  All  schools,  as  defined  by  the  present  system,  shall  be  established  in  the 
city  of  Winterthur,  and  no  other  schools  can  be  organized  without  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

}  264.    The  school  commune  of  Winterthur  shall  have  the  right— 

1.  To  administer  the  school  fund,  vis :  The  safe  keeping  of  titles,  investment  of 
capital,  and  collection  of  interest,  through  the  central  administration  of  the  city. 

2.  To  appoint  the  President  of  the  city  school  Committee. 

3.  To  limit  the  right  to  a  seat  In  the  School  Committee  to  a  certain  number  of 
teachers. 

}  265.  The  representation  of  teachers  In  the  School  Committee,  the  formation 
of  a  teachers1  convention,  time  and  meeting  of  the  same,  shall  be  regulated  with 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  School  Committee  shall  advise  with  the 
teachers  on  all  general  matters  of  schools  or  education,  and  solicit  the  opinion  of 
the  teachers'  convention,  which  the  latter  delivers  in  writing,  or  by  the  mouth  of 
two  deputies. 

I  266.  No  deviations  from  the  general  laws  on  education  shall  be  permitted 
Without  special  permit  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

in. — PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  NOT  PART  OF  THIS  BY8TEM. 

i  267.  Whenever  communes  or  corporations  desire  to  establish  other  schools 
than  those  provided  for  in  this  system,  from  public  or  private  means,  for  which 
the  aid  of  the  State  or  the  commune  is  asked,  they  shall  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  examines  and  approves  the  plan  of  instruction  of  such 
school. 

Notice  shall  be  given  to  the  District  School  Committee  of  the  engagement  of 
teachers  at  these  schools,  that  they  may  report  the  fact  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  inquiry  into  their  qualification. 

i  268.  All  schools  of  this  kind  are  under  official  control,  and  this  supervision 
shall  be  regulated  by  special  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

IV. — PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION. 

i  269.    Private  teaching  shall  be  permitted  within  the  following  limits : 

$  270.  The  establishment  of  private  schools  of  all  kinds,  including  schools  for 
orphans,  Sunday  and  infant  schools,  etc.,  shall  require  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  will  be  preceded  by  an  inquiry  into  the  plan  and  organization 
of  the  school. 

{271.  Institutions  which  are  in  place  of  popular  schools  must  give  an 
adequate  instruction  to  their  pupils. 

{  272.  Special  laws  shall  regulate  the  supervision  of  these  schools,  and  the 
rendering  of  annual  reports  as  by  J  268.  The  Board  of  Education  has  power  to 
suspend  private  institutions,  or  interdict  teaching  to  private  teachers,  if  want  of 
order  or  qualification  comes  to  their  knowledge. 

§  273.  The.  Board  of  Education  shall  hare  power  to  grant  aid  to  schools 
established  for  the  more  general  public  interest,  in  proportion  to  their  importance, 
and  to  assist  enterprises  of  communes  or  corporations  ({  267)  for  the  promotion 
of  the  education  of  young  boys  and  girls  after  they  leave  the  popular  schools. 

PART  III.— OF  TEACHERS. 
Iw— As  Imdividcaia  L— Education  of  Teachers. 

a.— Education  in  the  Teacher**  Seminary. 
i  274.    Teachers  of  popular  schools  are  educated  at  the  seminary.    |{  221,  239. 

b. — Education  of  Secondary  Teacher*. 
§  275.    An  annual  amount  of  three  thousand  francs  shall  be  appropriated 
towards  the  education  of  secondary  teachers,  from  which  the  Board  of  Education 
can  grant  stipends  to  young  men  of  ability  and  pedagogic  education.    Those 
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who  receive  a  stipend  may  select  the  superior  school  at  which  thej  will  pome 
their  studies,  with  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

2.— r ADMITTANCE  INTO  TBI  PROVISION. 
A. — IXAMIXATIOX. 

{  276.  Whoever  wants  to  he  admitted  to  the  profession  of  primary  or 
secondary  teacher,  or  to  receive  an  "unconditional  certificate  of  qualification," 
must  pass  satisfactorily  an  examination  in  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  before 
a  committee  of  examination.  The  regular  examinations  take  place  in  the  spring. 
In  special  cases  the  Board  of  Education  can  appoint  an  extraordinary  ex- 
amination. 

According  to  the  result  of  the  examination,  the  candidate  receives  a  certificate 
of  "  capable,1'  or  "  conditionally  capable,"  or  he  is  returned  without  certificate. 
The  certificate  of  "  conditionally  capable"  obliges  the  possessor  to  present  him- 
self again  for  examination  within  the  next  four  years,  when  he  will  either  receive 
the  qualification  of  "  capable,"  or  be  rejected ;  he  may  attend  again  the  course  in 
the  last  part  of  the  fourth  year,  at  the  seminary,  within  the  time  specified 
above. 

B.— ILKCTIOX  Or  TEACHBR8. 

a. — Election  of  Primary  Teacher t. 

1. — Preceding  the  Election. 
{2*77.  The  Board  of  Education  immediately  fills,  temporarily,  all  vacant 
teacherships.  The  Communal  School  Committee,  four  weeks  after  the  vacancy 
occurred,  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  commune,  to  decide 
whether  the  temporary  appointment  Bhall  continue  or  a  definite  engagement 
take  place ;  if  the  latter,  whether  they  shall  call  a  qualified  teacher  or  open  com- 
petition for  the  place.  If  they  conclude  to  extend  a  call,  the  Committee  proposes 
a  candidate,  and  one  week  afterwards  they  proceed  with  the  election. 

2.— Manner  of  Extending  a  Call. 

I  278.  If  the  meeting  have  decided  to  call  a  teacher  for  the  vacant  position, 
the  Committee  shall  proceed  with  the  election ;  however,  the  meeting  can  also 
resolve  to  reconsider  the  previous  resolution,  and  to  refer  the  question  of  a  call 
back  to  the  Committee.  In  this  case,  the  meeting  may  double  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Committee  for  this  act  by  immediate  election,  and,  in  order  1o 
afford  time  for  deliberation,  and  to  receive  the  advice  of  the  superior  authorities, 
the  final  election  shall  take  place  within  four  weeks  afterwards. 

$  279.  If  a  call  has  been  made,  and  the  candidate  does  not  accept  the  position, 
the  commune  proceeds  to  another  election  within  the  next  four  weeks. 

3. — Notice  of  Vacancy. 

i  280.  If  the  commune  resolved  to  give  public  notice  of  the  vacancy,  the 
School  Committee  shall  issue  such  notice,  fixing  a  time  of  at  least  two  weeks  for 
receiving  applications.  A  trial  lesson  may  be  required  of  each  applicant,  in  the 
presence  of  the  School  Committee,  and  the  result  be  laid  before  the  commune, 
with  an  account  of  their  proceedings. 

|  281.  On  the  second  or  third  Sunday  after  the  trial  lessons,  the  Committee 
shall  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  commune,  to  lay  before  the  same  a  list  of 
applicants  and  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  them. 

\  282.  The  commune  shall  then  decide  on  the  definite  engagement  of  a 
teacher,  or  the  continuation  of  the  provisional  teacher,  and,  if  the  former,  pro- 
ceed to  the  election.  They  may  also  resolve  to  have  other  trial  lessons,  in  which 
case  the  final  election  shall  take  place  two  weeks  afterwards. 

4. — Temporary  Engagement. 
{  283.    If  the  commune  decides  in  favor  of  continuing  the  temporary  engage- 
ment, they  shall  be  obliged  to  fill  the  position  permanently  within  two  yean 
from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  vacancy.    Exceptions  from  this  rule 
shall  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  extraordinary  cases  only. 
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5.— v£fysN%  •/  Teacher*. 

(  284.  Any  member  of  the  profession  of  teachers,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
who  has  a  practical  experience  in  teaching  of  at  least  two  years,  and  is  provided 
with  an  unconditional  certificate  of  ability,  can  be  elected  a  teacher  of  a  primary 
school. 

6. — Mode  of  Election  and  Confirmation. 

2  265.  Elections  are  always  by  secret  ballot.  The  proceedings  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Governmental  Council,  who  transmits  the  same  to  the  Board  of 
Education  for  confirmation. 

2  286.  If  the  legality  of  an  election  is  disputed,  a  recourse  must  be  had 
without  failure  to  the  Governmental  Council  within  the  period  of  four  days ;  a 
reply  Bhall  be  given  within  the  same  time,  and  the  acts  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  period,  as  per  {  283,  is  suspended  until  the  matter  has  been 
finally  disposed  of. 

{  287.  If  the  day  fixed  by  law  for  an  election  should  fall  on  a  church  com- 
munion or  festival,  it  shall  be  postponed  to  the  following  Sunday. 

b. — Election  of  Secondary  Teacher*, 

2  288.  The  election  of  a  secondary  teacher  shall  be  preceded  by  public  notice 
of  vacancy  on  the  part  of  the  Secondary  School  Committee,  which,  for  all  duties 
pertaining  to  the  election,  shall  be  increased  to  twofold  its  number  by  addition  of 
representatives  from  the  parochial  school  communes.  Applicants  may  reside 
outside  of  the  canton  of  Zurich. 

2  289.  If  the  committee  prefer  the  temporary  engagement  of  a  teacher  to  a 
definite  election,  they  muBt  apply  to  the  Board  of  Education,  who  will  make  a 
provisional  appointment.  Provisional  teachers  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  permanent 
officials,  and  the  temporary  appointment  cannot  proceed  beyond  two  years. 
Assistant  teachers  for  secondary  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

c. — Election  of  Teacher*  at  Superior  School*, 

2  290.  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of  all  vacancies  at  the  superior  cantonal 
schools,  for  the  purpose  of  free  competition.  However,  the  Committee  of  Elec- 
tion (see  2  292)  has  power  to  extend  a  call,  instead  of  proceeding  to  an  election. 

2  291.  Applicants  for  teachers  at  the  cantonal  school,  the  veterinary  school, 
and  the  teachers'  seminary,  shall  give  a  trial  lesson,  and  submit  to  being  ex- 
amined, unless  there  is  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  capacity. 

2  292.  The  Board  of  Education,  with  two  members  from  the  commission  of 
inspection  of  the  particular  school,  form  the  Committee  of  Education,  and  shall 
have  power  to  fill  vacant  positions  at  the  cantonal  and  the  veterinary  schools,  and 
the  teachers'  seminary,  either  definitely  or  temporarily.  The  members  from 
commissions  of  inspection  have  the  same  vote  as  those  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

2  293.  The  election  of  professors  of  the  university  is  prescribed  by  special 
regulations,  22  128  to  132. 

in. — SUBSEQUENT  EDUCATION  Of  TEA0HEB8. 

2  294.  Teachers,  chapters,  and  conferences  regulate  the  subsequent  studies  of 
teachers,  by  regulations  on  order  and  organisation  of  the  same,  as  specified 
hereafter. 

2  295.  The  Board  of  Education  offers  annually  a  prise  question  for  all  popu- 
lar teachers  and  candidates.  The  prizes  are  from  twenty  to  sixty  francs,  and  a 
credit  of  three  hundred  francs  is  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 

IV. — PRIVILEGES  AND  DUTIES  Of  TSACHSB1. 

2  296.  All  teachers  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  unless  otherwise  appointed  by 
law,  hold  their  positions  during  life. 

2  297.  Every  teacher  who  accepts  any  other  public  office  or  employment, 
except  that  of  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Switzerland,  of  the  Govern- 
mental Council,  of  a  jury,  of  a  Committee  on  Election,  or  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ;  and  every  teacher  who  accepts  an  agency,  etc.,  must  obtain  the  permis- 
mission  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  resign  his  position.  A  consent  given  may 
5e  withdrawn,  if  the  school  suffers  by  the  additional  duties. 
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{  298.  Any  other  employment  not  suitable  for  the  position  of  a  teacher,  or 
any  other  duties  taxing  the  teacher's  time  to  the  injury  of  the  school,  shall  be 
prohibited. 

}  299.  Teachers  of  general  public  schools  shall  obtain  the  consent  of  their 
School  Committee  for  any  intermission,  and  always  give  them  information  of  any 
regular  suspension  of  school.  They  shall  also  communicate  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee their  observations  on  special  wants  of  the  school,  and  direct  all  complaints 
to  them. 

V. — ECONOMICAL   CONDITION  OF   TEACHSB8. 

A.— PRIMARY  TEACHERS. 

300.    Teachers  at  primary  schools  are  classed  as  follows : 


fa)  Engaged  definitely  for  life  by  the  communes. 
lb)  Provision  " 


Provisionally  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
(c)  Assistants  appointed  in  case  of  sickness,  etc.,  of  the  regular  teacher. 
|  301.    The  legal  income  of  teachers  is — 

(a)  For  a  teacher  engaged  definitely  from  the  commune: 

1.  Two  hundred  francs  yearly  salary,  a  free  dwelling,  garden  land,  a  certain 
quantity  of  wood,  or,  in  place  of  the  latter  items,  a  suitable  remuneration. 

2.  Three  francs  per  year  as  fees  of  tuition  from  each  pupil  of  the  day  school, 
and  one  and  a  half  francs  from  each  pupil  of  the  repetition  school,  etc. 

•  3.  An  annual  contribution  from  the  State,  to  complete  the  salary,  fas  per  1)  of 
teachers  of  four  years'  service  to  five  hundred  and  twenty  francs,  ana  of  those  of 
above  four  years'  service  to  seven  hundred  francs :  and  for  definitely  engaged 
teachers  of  twelve  years  service,  further  additions  or  one  hundred  francs  for  the 
thirteenth  to  eighteenth  year  of  service ;  of  two  hundred  francs  for  nineteen  to 
twenty-four  years  of  service,  and  of  three  hundred  francs  after  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  service;  the  years  of  service  to  date,  from  the  first  employment  as 
teacher  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  not  counting  any  intermission  except  when  they 
were  the  result  of  the  teacher's  conduct,  upon  which  point  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion will  decide. 

(b)  For  an  assistant  teacher,  ten  francs  per  week,  not  excluding  vacations,  to 
be  paid  by  the  teacher. 

i  302.  The  commune  shall  furnish  the  fuel  necessary  for  the  school-rooms  and 
keep  in  repair  the  school-house  and  teacher's  residence. 

i  303.  Salary  and  fees  of  tuition  shall  be  paid  the  teacher  quarterly  by  the 
school  administrators. 

Additions,  as  }  301  (a)  3,  are  fixed  annually  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
paid  quarterly  also. 

I  304.  If  the  regular  income  of  teachers  should  exceed  the  amounts,  }  301.  no 
deduction  shall  be  made.  The  communes  may  grant  additional  amounts  to  their 
teachers* 

B. — SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

!305-    The  income  of  secondary  teachers  shall  consist  of— 
a)  An  annual  salary  of  at  least  one  thousand  two  hundred  francs,  payable 
quarterly  by  the  secondary  school  administrator. 

(b)  One-third  part  of  all  fees  of  tuition,  (?  120.) 

( c)  A  free  residence,  garden-land,  etc.,  as  j  302. 

(d)  Additional  pay  from  the  State  of  one  hundred  francs  after  seven  to  twelve 
years  of  service ;  of  two  hundred  francs  after  thirteen  to  eighteen  years ;  of  three 
hundred  francs  after  nineteen  to  twenty-four  years,  and  of  four  hundred  francs 
after  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  service,  for  teachers  definitely  engaged,  (}  301.) 

Assistant  teachers  shall  receive  at  least  eight  hundred  francs  per  annum,  or 
more,  in  proportion  to  their  services,  ({  304.) 

e. — Teachert  of  Superior  School*. 
}  306.    The  salary  of  teachers  of  superior  schools  is  fixed  by  law,  }  130,  etc 

d.—QmenU  Regulation*. 
{  307.    If  teachers,  during  a  temporary  illness,  need  an  assistant,  the  State 
grants  them  an  additional  pay,  a  part  or  the  entire  amount  of  the  assistant's 
remuneration. 
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{  308.  The  family  of  a  deceased  teacher  shall  continue  to  receive  the  salary  or 
amount  of  pension  for  six  months  from  the  day  of  his  death,  and  the  State  pays 
his  temporary  successor  during  that  time. 

{  309.  All  teachers  of  popular  and  superior  schools  are  exempt  from  service  as 
firemen,  watchmen,  etc. 

i  310.  All  public  teachers  of  popular  schools  shall  be  members  of  the  teachers' 
association  for  widows  and  orphans ;  the  same  with  regard  to  teachers  of  supe- 
rior schools,  as  soon  as  a  similar  fund  will  be  established  for  their  widows  and 
orphans. 

YI. — RESIGNATION  AND  WITHDRAWAL. 

a. — Withdrawal  qfa  Teacher. 

2  311.  Every  teacher  who  wants  to  withdraw  from  his  engagement  in  any 
school,  shall  present  his  petition  to  the  Board  of  Education.  A  withdrawal  gen- 
erally Bhould  take  place  at  the  close  of  a  winter's  or  summer's  course,  four  weeks 
before  it*  taking  effect. 

{312.  Teachers  who  want  to  withdraw  from  the  profession,  shall  be  struck 
from  the  list  of  teachers,  unless  they  resume  their  vocation  within  the  space  of 
three  years,  when  they  shall  generally  pass  a  new  examination. 

b.—Pennonmg  of  a  Teacher. 

}  313.  Teachers  who.  after  thirty  years  of  service,  desire  to  be  pensioned,  for 
reasons  of  age  or  health,  snail  receive,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
from  the  State,  an  annual  pension  to  the  amount  of  at  least  one-half  of  their  former 
fixed  salary.  The  Board  of  Education  may  also  pension  a  teacher  without  his 
petition. 

{  314.  Teachers,  also,  who,  from  other  causes  not  of  their  own  fault,  are 
unable  to  attend  to  teaching  any  longer,  shall  receive  a  pension  of  the  same  amount 
as  in  {  313,  if  the  Board  of  Education  resolves  upon  their  pensioning ;  or  a  total 
sum  to  be  fixed  specially,  according  to  circumstances,  if  their  petition  for  with- 
drawal is  offered  by  them. 

n.— A»  OontomATxoars. 

a. — ChapUre  and  Conferences. 

{  315.— The  teachers  oC  a  district  and  the  candidates  for  teachersjiips  of  primary 
aud  secondary  schools,  form  a  district  chapter  of  teachers.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  power  to  excuse  teachers  who,  at  the  same  time,  labor  at  superior  schools 
from  attending  the  Chapter.  The  director  and  teachers  of  a  seminary,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  practical  schools,  shall  make  periodical  visits  to  the  district  chapters, 
and  the  president  of  the  chapters  shall  inform  the  director  of  the  seminary  of  time 
and  place  of  their  meeting  and  the  order  of  proceedings. 

{  310.  Chapters  arrange  theoretical  and  practical  exercises  in  teaching  for  the 
improvement  of  their  members.  They  give  to  the  Board  of  Education  their 
opinion  on  plans  of  instruction,  the  introduction  of  new  means  of  instruction,  and 
all  important  matters  of  organization.  The  chapters  elect  their  officers,  deputies 
for  the  prosy  nod,  members  of  the  District  School  Committees,  etc.,  and  review  all 
accounts  regarding  Bynods,  libraries  of  chapters,  reading-rooms,  etc. 

{317.  Four  regular  meetings  of  chapters  shall  take  place  in  each  year.  For 
the  purpose  of  more  perfect  practice  in  teaching,  the  chapters  may  divide  into 
sections  and  keep  more  frequent  meetings. 

{318.  The  officers  of  a  chapter  are  President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretary ; 
they  are  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  the  District 
and  Parochial  School  Committees  shall  have  information  of  their  election. 

}319.    All  elections  in  the  chapter  are  by  secret  ballot. 
320.    Chapters  shall  return  a  report  on  their  labor  and  the  proceedings  of 
sections  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

}  321.  Each  chapter  shall  receive  annually  the  amount  of  sixty  francs  for 
increasing  their  library,  and  forty-five  francs  for  minor  expenses  of  their  President. 
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6.— Scheol  Synods. 

2  322.  The  members  of  all  chapters  and  the  teachers  of  the  cantonal  and  supe- 
rior schools  of  Winterthur  compose  the  school  synod. 

}  323.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  commissions  of  inspection 
of  the  cantonal  school,  and  the  teachers'  seminary-,  and  the  members  of  District 
School  Committees,  are  advisory  members  of  the  school  synod.  The  Board  of 
Education  must  be  represented  at  the  sessions  of  synod  by  two  members. 

2  324.  The  school  synod  deliberates  on  all  means  for  the  promotion  of  public 
instruction,  and  on  all  propositions  for  the  modification,  etc.,  in  school  matten, 
which  are  presented  by  them  to  the  proper  authorities.  A  lecture  on  a  subject  of 
education  announced  in  the  public  invitation,  shall  be  held  at  the  meeting  of  the 
school  synod,  where  they  shall  receive  copies  of  all  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  the  Governmental  Council. 

{  325.  One  regular  meeting  per  vear  shall  be  held  by  the  school  synod;  all 
special  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  their  owi  instance 
or  that  of  the  resolutions  of  four  chapters. 

}  326.    The  proceedings  of  the  synod  shall  be  public. 

2  327.  The  synod  elect  their  officers  for  a  term  of  two  yean  by  absolute 
majority,  viz :  a  President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretary. 

i  328.  A  prosy  nod  is  organised  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  synod,  from 
the  President  of  the  synod,  the  deputies  from  chapters,  one  deputy  from  the 
university,  one  from  the  gymnasium,  one  from  the  school  of  industry,  and  a 
deputy  from  the  superior  schools  of  Winterthur. 

The  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  director  of  the  seminary 
are  advisory  members  of  the  prosy  nod. 

2  329.  The  prosynod  decides  on  the  order  of  proceedings  at  synod,  and  no 
subject  can  be  introduced  in  the  synod  unless  approved  by  the  prosynod. 

2  330.  An  extract  of  the  proceedings  of  synod  shall  be  published,  and  a  copy 
furnished  to  each  actual  and  advisory  member :  the  publication  of  discourses  or 
reports  made  in  synod  may  also  be  ordered,  and  the  expenses  resulting  therefrom 
will  be  paid  by  the  State. 

OOHOLUBIOV. 

2  331.  These  laws  shall  take  effect  from  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  yeai 
1860-61,  and  all  former  laws  not  in  accordance  with  these  present,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Zubiob,  December  23,  1659. 

THE  GOVERNMENTAL  COUNCIL 


IY.   SCHOOLS  AS  THEY  WERE  IK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

SIXTY  AND  SEVENTY  YEARS  AGO. 
Fifth  Article. 


LETTER  FROM  SAMUEL  W.  SBTON, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Softools,  New  York  Ctty. 

Dear  Barhard:— In  response  to  your  urgent  and  repeated  requests  that  I 
would  jot  down  reminiscences  of  my  schools  and  teachers  at  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  present  century,  yon  will  receive  hetewith,  in  my  own  manner, 
some  inklings  of  one  who  has  long  struggled  for  the  improvement  of  pri- 
mary education  in  his  native  city,  performing  his  humble  part,  if  no  otherwise, 
with  earnestness  and  patience.  Born  in  New  York,  the  23d  of  January,  1789, 
my  fifth  year  found  me  at  an  old-fashioned  "Dame's  School,"  in  a  nook  of  old 
Beaver  street,  the  docile  pupil  of  a  kind-hearted,  gentle,  old  lady,  Mrs.  Doug- 
lass, who  kept  school  in*  her  own  sitting-room,  with  every  accompaniment,  neat 
and  pleasant.  She  had  a  half-crazy  son  that  walked  the  streets,  whose  infirm- 
ities  occasioned  us  at  times  some  impressive  moral  lessons  from  his  careful  and 
tender  mother — impressions  of  tenderness  and  compassion  which  were  after- 
ward revived  at  another  school,  by  the  use  of  a  reading  book  containing  a  sim- 
ilar tale  of  pathos,  called  u  Crazy  Samuel,"  from  the  French  of  Berquin.  At 
this,  myfiftt  school,  the  means  of  instruction  were, <(  The  Horn  Book,"  and 
the  first  pages  of  Webster;  while  spectacles  on  nose,  the  strap  in  the  lap,  and 
premiums  of  ginger-bread,  were  all  the  apparatus  that  quickened  our  early  devel- 
opment,— sensible  woman ! 

My  next  school  for  a  year,  was  the  Parish  School  of  old  Trinity—- "  Master 
Youngs  " — a  man  of  stern  severity,  but  otherwise  a  good  teacher.  The  continu- 
ance of  Webster  and  writing  copies  was  the  only  advance  at  this  school.  Here 
the  penalty  of  " erring  humanity"  was  strict  and  uniform.  It  was  a  small 
ladder  inclined  beside  the  teacher's  desk,  which  the  culprit  climbed,  and  the 
severest  application  of  the  cane  followed,  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Busby,  as 
expressed  in  the  time-worn  motto,  "  Rod  in  pickle,"  etc.  I  may  say,  by  the 
way,  that  though  attending  schools  of  the  severest  discipline,  I  was  never  pun- 
ished in  any  way,  neither  at  school  or  elsewhere.  I  was  a  general  favorite  with 
my  schoolmates,  and  never  made  battle  with  any,  so  that  I  may  vaunt  the  title  of 
"  the  great  tmafnu*."  Master  Youngs'  school  house  Is  still  in  the  rear  of  Trin- 
ity church-yard,  near  the  comer  of  Rector  Btreet — a  comfortable,  solid,  brick 
building,  with  a  small  cupola  and  a  bell.  The  school  hall  was  the  entire  upper 
floor,  with  five  windows  in  front,  and  others  in  the  rear,  thus  affording  plenty 
of  air  and  light,  two  of  the  most  essential  requisites  for  the  school-room. 
•  After  the  Parish  School,  part  of  my  seventh  and  my  eighth  year  was  spent 
at  the  advanced  school  of  Mr.  Best,  a  school-master  of  good  character  and 
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standing,  who  Afterward  wrote  a  history  of  the  city— descriptive  and  sta- 
tistic—a volume  of  some  size.  The  school  house  was  a  yellow  wooden  building, 
one  of  a  row  of  solid  sightly  private  dwellings  of  brick,  not  far  from  Rector, 
in  Greenwich  street  I  have  no  fables  to  tell  of  poor  school-houses.  All  the 
schools  I  have  attended  were  held  in  commodious  buildings,  and  well  appointed 
in  most  respects.  Mr.  Best  occupied  the  lower  pari  of  the  house,  and  the  school 
was  held  above,  occupying  the  whole  upper  floor.  This  was  the  custom  of  the 
day ;  even  the  first  merchants  had  their  stores  and  offices  on  the  lower  floor- 
dwelling  above.  It  was  a  pleasant,  welt-lighted  and  airy  room,  and  well  ap- 
pointed in  furniture  for  1796.  Here  "  Webster's  spelling-book**  was  continued 
to  "Baker  and  Dominion,"  that  being  the  preparatory  step  to  commencing  to 
read.  Thence  we  spelt  successively  to  the  end ;  with  the  often  puzzling  test  of 
spelling  across  the  columns,  thus :  Tl-eon-ac-ro-ga,  Sag-a-de-hoc,  Mich-il-i-mack* 
i-nac,  repeating  every  syllable  as  if  one  word,  till  the  last,  long  repetition  of  the 
syllables  of  the  three  words,  **•  as  the  vespertine  chimes  of  old  Trinity  bells 
that  used  to  close  up  Saturday  of  the  week.  Writing  was  continued  from  pot- 
books  and  trammels  to  eonies*  Arithmetic  was  now  begun ;  "  Dilworth  n  was 
the  text-book.  The  moat  that  was  remarkable  about  it  was,  as  I  recollect,  that 
his  likeness,  most  coarsely  engraved,  and  frightfully  ugly,  was  both  on  the  cover 
and  opposite  the  title  page.  It  was  drawn  pen  in  hand,  with  "cap  and  tassels," 
the  pedagogue's  costume,  and  the  following  doggerel  distich  beneath  it : 


"Minrih*ltoaa*,by 
The  friend  and  lather  of  the  human  kind." 

I  have  often  laughed  over  the  caricature,  whilst  the  other  boys  repeated,  as 
if  in  contrast,  their  experience  of  his  friendship  as  expressed  in  the  following 
couplets : 

"  Multiplication  U  mxatfaa, 

DirWon  is  u  bad, 
Tare  and  Tret,  it  makes  me/tor, 


—all  the  while  wondering  where  was  the  humanity  and  friendship,  in  preparing 
such  hard  examples  to  pussle  our  .youthful  brains.  Such  were  our  criticisms 
and  childlike  opinions  of  this  venerable  "frUrnd  of  the  human  mind."  Besides 
the  few  scraps  from  Webster,  our  reading  was  from  Berquin's  "Looking  Glass,* 
a  translation  from  the  French.  The  author  was  a  juvenile  writer  of  equal  skul 
with  Miss  Edgeworth,  with  the  advantage  of  not  being  so  entirely  void  of  the 
unction  of  Scriptural  truth*  It  contains  a  series  of  short,  moral  stories, 
on  the  passions,  anger,  pride,  cruelty,  Ac  I  think  it  would  be  serviceable 
to  primary  schools  to  revive  this  old  book;  also  Hiss  Robins*  u Introduc- 
tion," and  the  "  Popular  Lessons,**  which  largely  extract  from  such  writers,  in 
the  German  and  the  French.  To  the  plastic  influence  of  Berquin's  "Looking 
Glass,**  I  think  I  owe  much  of  the  formation  of  my  character,  though  only  read 
at  the  end  of  my  seventh  year.  Then  closed  my  profitable  course  of  instrac* 
tion  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Best, 

My  father  dying  in  *98,  (my  mother  having  died  in  '»*,)  I  was  left  In  the 
guardianship  of  an  elder  brother,  and  was  sent,  in  October,  1798,  to  the  Epis- 
copal Academy,  at  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  fourteen  miles  from  New  Haven. 
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Here  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowden  was  principal,  who  was  afterward  Professor  of  Belles 
Lettres  in  Columbia  College.  The  Be*.  John  McVickar,  who  was  then  his  pupil 
and  my  companion,  suceeeded  him  in  that  professorship,  and,  I  believe,  still 
continues  in  it.  The  Academy  at  Cheshire  was  a  preparatory  collegiate  school 
of  good  reputation,  and  still  is  so.  It  has  sent  forth  some  honored  names. 
The  school-house  was  a  sightly  building  of  brick,  with  a  fine  play-ground  around 
i\  It  had  two  large  rooms  on  tho  lower  floor,  divided  by  a  halL  The  whole 
upper  floor  was  a  recitation  and  assembly  room,  for  lecturing,  &o.  The  stairs 
was  outside,  to  save  room.  I  hero  commenced  grammar  and  geography,  with 
Latin  and  Greek.  The-text  books  in  course  were:  "Coidery,"  "Erasmus," 
"Csesar's  Comments,"  "Virgil,"  "  Cicero,"  and  the  "Greek  Testament."  In 
geography,  our  only  maps  were  on  the  globes,  together  with  those  interleaved 
in  "Gurthie's  Geography."  I  think  this  book  an  excellent  model  for  a  text-, 
book  for  this  study.  It  was  very  full  on  the  doctrine  of  the  spheres,  and  the 
text  was  divided  into  descriptive  and  physical  geography--climate,  soil,  river*, 
mountains,  productions,  curiosities,  religion,  and  history— quite  particular  and 
full  under  each  head.  Horse's  was  then,  I  suppose,  extant,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  it.  In  this  study  we  had  a  very  practical  plan ;  that  of  writing 
occasional  compositions  of  supposed  voyages,  describing  varying  circumstances, 
products,  exports,  manners,  and  customs,  Ire,  of  the  places  visited.  I  well 
remember  how  I  once  prided  myself  on  a  fine  flourish  in  one  of  these  composi- 
tions, describing  an  evening  at  sea  In  the  Levant.  I  gave  it  thus :  "  And  an 
halo  round  the  moon  gave  indications  of  an  approaching  storm."  Having  been 
praised  for  this,  it  was  often  repeated  on  the  play-grounds  with  many  a  rhetor- 
ical flourish.  We  here  used  u  Murray's  English  Grammar,"  and  for  reading 
books,  (again)  "Berquin's  Looking  Glass,"  with  the  "  English  Reader,"  and 
44  Sequel,"  of  Hurray.  These  latter  are  excellent  books  as  tests  of  elocutionary 
skill.  They  contain  judicious  selections  from  the  pure  wells  of  our  English 
classics;  the  chaste  and  pure  style  of  Lord  Chatham,  Addison,  Ac. ;  and  is  all 
of  the  highest  moral  standard.  I  think  there  is  nothing  like  them  for  these  pur* 
poses ;  but  from  their  high  order  of  literature,  they  are  not  sufficiently  pro- 
gressive for  teaching  to  read,  but  excellent  for  practice  at  the  close  of  the  rhe- 
torical course.  "  Blair's  Lectures,"  I  think,  was  used  with  these  reading  books. 
You  will,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  we  had  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions, (all  and  spring,  consisting  of  five  act  tragedies  and  comedies,  with  other 
dramatic  varieties.  Myself  and  aeon  of  the  Rev.  Bishop  Jarvis,  afterward  a 
minister,  performed  the  female  parte,  in  full  costumes,  curled  and  powdered 
wigs,  ostrich  feathers,  jewelry,  Ac.— rather  presumptuous  this  for  "the  land  of 
steady  habits."  Think  of  toys,  from  eleven  on  to  thirteen,  personating  Jocasta* 
in  the  play  of  u(Edipus;w  "Irene,"  in  Johnson's  tragedy;  the  Lady,  in  Milton's 
"  Mask  of  Comus,"  and  Miss  Hardcastle,  in  Goldsmith's  u6he  stoops  to  con- 
quer," which  was  performed  "  Tony  Lmnpking  "  and  alL  These  female  charac- 
ters, and  others,  were  performed  entire  by  me,  winning  applause  from  a  select 
adult  audience  from  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  present 
fast  age,  such  things  would  surely  prove  a  destructive  wild-fire,  and  should  by 
no  means  be  ventured;  yet  from  these  classes,  I  remember  we  had  in  after  life, 
many  worthy  men,  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  useful  Christians.  The  coun- 
teracting influence  of  the  moral  elements  of  the  day  must  have  neutralized  the 
poison.    The  method  of  teaching  here  was  the  usual  course  of  tasking,  and  say* 
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tag  lessons;  teaching  more  from  the  book,  than  through  the  teacher.  I  think 
Dr.  Bowden  left  In  1801  for  Columbia  College.  This  movement  produced  quite 
a  revolution  in  affairs  at  Cheshire,  by  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  a  man 
of  rare  qualities  and  tact  for  teaching;  also  governing  well.  He  brought  with 
him  philosophical  apparatus  which  he  proposed  to  use  in  the  school.  The 
trustees,  however,  would  not  permit  it,  thinking  it  would  interfere  with  the 
classical  studies.  But  our  "  John  Smith,"  we  may  call  him  so,  embodied  the 
best  qualities  of  all  the  Smiths,  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  and  was  firmly  bent  on 
introducing  the  natural  sciences,  if  he  could ;  so  he  compromised  with  the 
trustees,  who  put  up  for  him,  in  the  school-room,  a  closet  for  the  apparatus,  and 
permitted  him  to  give  at  the  academy  after  church  on  Sunday  afternoon,  a 
course  of  practical  lectures  on  "  Natural  Theology,"  bringing  in  the  use  of  ap» 
•  paratus  to  illustrate,  which  was  entirely  successful.  No  summer  languor,  nor 
pinching  cold  of  winter,  could  ever  lessen  the  interest  of  these  Sunday  lessons. 
It  was  our  most  Intellectual  training ;  and  I  suppose  laid  the  corner-atone  of  my 
after  love  and  zeal  for  the  natural  system  of  mental  training,  which  I  used  to 
familiarly  call  with  our  own  teachers,  "  txqptieal  gymnastic*?  the  teacher  him- 
self being  really  the  book,  by  the  use  of  the  crayon  and  black-board,  with 
natural  objects,  and  of  right  apparatus,  almost  repudiating  books,  except 
for  the  reading  course.  How  such  lessons  expand  and  develop  the  mind, 
pressing  home  truth  and  purity  to  the  heart,  and  as  in  our  case,  gave  strength 
and  body  to  the  faith  of  the  young  disciples  of  this  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet  they  so 
cheerfully  sat  learning  things,  possibly  otherwise  to  be  always  hidden.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  lesson  and  its  illustrations  On  the  beneficence  of  God ;  His  wisdom 
and  power  in  creation  by  appointing  the  intercouse  of  nations.  The  ocean  for 
a  highway;  the  camels  for  the  desert;  and  the  sure-footed  mule  for  the  moun- 
tain passes ;  and  the  favoring  trade-winds  to  facilitate  commerce.  A  machine 
was  improvised  for  the  occasion  whieh  successfully  illustrated  the  phenomenon. 
It  was  like  the  usual  thread-winder,  called  in  Connecticut,  "a  swift; "  two  cross 
pieces  on  an  upright,  with  sockets,  or  places  for  candles  on  their  ends.  These 
were  each  backed  by  a  piece  of  tin,  acting  as  a  sail,  another  piece  being  placed 
sloping  over  the  tops  of  the  lights;  it  rested  on  the  upright  by  a  thimble  for  a 
socket,  when  on  lighting  the  candles  it  immediately  rotated  with  considerable 
force.  We  thus  understood  that  the  sun's  heat  was  the  cause  of  wind,  and  that 
these  winds  were  caused  by  his  track  across  the  torrid  zone  to  his  tropical  limits, 
producing  the  north-east  and  south-east  trades.  Such  methods  of  teaching  need 
no  system  of  mnemonics  to  fix  it  in  memory.  You  see  the  particularity  with 
which  I  present  it  you  after  almost  seventy  years.  Before  old  Yale  (I  believe) 
had  broached  the  subject  of  Geology,  we  had  at  Cheshire  Academy  a  wooden 
box  filled  with  elemental  stones  arranged  and  classified,  teaching  us  that  the 
stones  had  names  and  were  useful,  and  that  the  earth  was  a  store-house  of 
treasures  for  the  comfort  and  use  of  man. 

Fifty  years  after  leaving  this  school,  I  was  consulted  on  making  the  first  alter- 
ations in  the  school-room  of  this  academy.  Everything  remained  as  of  yore, 
and  I  for  the  first  time  enlightened  the  then  trustees,  as  to  the  use  of  the  closet 
so  awkwardly  in  the  way.  The  former  trustees  not  patronising  the  natural 
sciences,  never  had  had  it  painted,  and  thus  fifty  years  after,  it  testified  of  the 
fact.  At  that  time  they  had  a  traditionary  knowledge  of  the  box  of  minerals, 
and  its  having  been  thrown  away  as  useless,  they  wondering  why  stones  should 
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be  00  nicely  packed  away  and  cared  for.  Thus  it  was  that  our  loving  mother 
Nature— our  true  Alma  Mater — was  treated  by  vulgar  and  gotlric  hands.  At 
my  first  visit  I  found  the  old  academy  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  it  having 
been  painted  several  times;  all  else  remained  as  of  old.  The  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  pious  old  cooper  with  whom  I  had  resided  almost  seven  of  the  longest 
years  of  my  life,  had  married  an  Episcopal  minister,  and  now  occupied  the  old 
homestead.  Here  I  staid  a  week  amidst  the  haunts  of  my  childhood,  that  had 
'ere  now  become  a  dream-land,  and  there  I  again  drank  precious  drafts  from 
t'.e  very  self-some 

"  Old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  mom-eoreped  bucket  that  hong  In  the  well," 

and  chatted  of  the  pleasant  past  with  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  "  forms 
and  saws"  of  the  by-gone*  of  fifty  years  ago!  A  privilege  allowed  to  but  few 
in  this  uncertain  pilgrimage  of  life.  The  seeming  eccentricities  and  advancing 
years  of  Dr.  Smith,  I  suppose,  brought  about  a  separation  from  his  charge ;  and 
one  of  the  tutors,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  a  most  worthy  man,  and  a  good 
scholar,  was  appointed  in  his  place,  shortly  after  which  I  left  Cheshire  for  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  and  made  my  valedictory  to  the  dear  old  academy  with  the 
reputation  of  having  passed  through  Tale  College;  at  least,  so  thought  a  Rev- 
erend Divine  who  one  day  introduced  me  to  a  friend  of  his,  as  an  "  alumnus  of 
Yale  and  an  apostle  of  the  Sunday  School."  The  latter,  with  some  qualifica- 
tions, I  might  have  approximated  to ;  but  as  for  the  Doctorate,  I  could  lay  no 
claim  to  it.  To  stand  under  the  shadow  of  so  great  a  name  as  old  Yale,  not 
having  ever  been  even  under  the  shade  of  its  ancient  and  noble  elms,  nor  ever 
having  entered  its  honored  porch,  for  I  left  my  unfinished  studies  from  my 
school  at  Newark  for  a  voyage  round  the  world.  Thereafter,  my  knowledge 
being  picked  up  at  odd  times,  but  not  in  any  sufficient  quantity  as  to  entitle  me 
to  even  A.  M.,  much  less  to  D.  D. — those  '•  semi-lunar  fardels,"  as  those  append- 
ages were  called,  by  one  declining  a  Doctorate  from  some  noted  College  in 
1809.  As  I  told  you,  I  left  the  pleasant,  retired,  and  quiet  village  of  Cheshire, 
for  the  more  bustling  and  aspiring  town  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  a  guest, 
through  his  kindly  hospitality,  of  Col.  Samuel  Ogden,  a  relative  of  the  family, 
the  town  was  then  noticeable  for  its  manufacture  and  trade  in  shoes,  and  a  well 
ordered  academy,  comprising  a  high  school  for  girls,  and  a  classical  department  for 
boys.  Tlu  father  of  the  late  Wm.  C.  Woodbridge,  of  "The  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation," was,  I  think,  the  principal  of  the  girls'  school  at  this  time,  and  the  boys 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Flnley,  an  Irish  gentleman  with  a  wry  broad  brogue.  He  was 
a  ripe  scholar,  and  of  most  exquisite  humor  and  good  nature,  and  withal  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  administering  his  penalties  with  the  cane,  on  the  hand,  and 
over  the  shoulders,  and  occasionally,  with  a«hort,  sharp  rap  across  the  knuckles 
with  the  usual  cry  of  "  Ah  t  Monsheer."  His  punishments  were  administered 
without  counsel ;  with  Platonic  dignity,  yet  with  seeming  good  nature,  some- 
times with  such  ridiculous  expletives  and  remarks,  as  often  irresistibly  brought 
sunshine  and  rainbows  through  our  tears  from  the  smarting  rod.*  The  feru!e 
was  the  only  instrument  of  punishment  at  the  Cheshire  academy.  It  was  Judge 
and  Jury,  most  summary  and  severe.  The  handle  was  about  nine  inches  long, 
with  a  circular  spatula  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  and  about  two  inches  in 
diameter  to  compass  the  palm  of  the  hand.    To  my  own  knowledge,  as  an 
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observer,  it  was  often  unjustly  administered,  and  at  all  times  with  undue  severity, 
with  great  gravity,  and  no  seeming  sympathy,  while  our  pleasant  Mfleaian,  at 
the  Newark  academy,  blended  smiles  with  an  expressive  sobriety  of  look,  that 
seemed  to  say  that  he  was  sorry,  but  felt  that  it  must  be  done,  and  the  culprit 
forgot  and  forgave,  yet  still  remembered  the  smart  of  the  cane,  while  the  more 
severe  impressions  of  the  ferule  was  keenly  felt,  and  long  remembered ;  though 
sometimes  suffered  with  indifference,  and  even  hardihood,  as  a  necessity.  How 
well  I  remember  the  daily  study  of  our  lessons,  round  the  burning  hickory  logs 
in  the  great  Elizabethan  fire-place,  at  the  evening  hour  after  supper ;  and  when 
learning  tasks  was  done,  you  might  have  heard  the  many  and  sarcastic  rounds 
of  jeers  about  the  old  ferula,  as  they  began  to  smoke  their  hands  in  the  chim- 
ney among  the  bacon  and  dried  pumpkins,  preparing  for  thanksgiving,  while 
they,  with  no  thankful  spirit,  thus  prepared  daily  their  -roughened  hands,  to 
endure  philosophically  the  severe  blows  of  the  ferule  to-morrow,  and  were,  as  I 
now  think,  hardening  both  hands  and  heart  It  was,  after  all,  well  meant  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  my  experience  has  since  taught  me,  being  admin- 
istered with  good  Intent.  It  was  but  the  spirit  of  the  pedagogue,  begotten  as 
a  habit,  which  argued  itself  into  a  necessity,  intending  well,  but  surely  mis* 
taken ;  for  Dr.  Bowden,  off  the  platform,  was  ever  gentle,  kind,  and  pleasant, 
and  only  donned  this  cold  and  repulsive  manner  when  elevated  on  his  rostrum, 
so  that  one  might  wonder  whence  came  such  seeming  austerity  to  those  under 
penalty.  In  correcting  the  errors  of  the  lesson,  the  contrast  between  the  two 
was  broad  and  marked.  The  one  with  austere  look  and  the  heavy  weight  of 
the  ferule  sustained  his  authority,  while  the  other  did  it  with  a  smile,  exclaim* 
ing,  "Pardon  a  mouse,  silver  plate;"  by  interpretation,  "Pardonnex  mot  si 
vous  plait."  This  was  at  first  accompanied  with  a  gentle  touch  of  the  cane. 
But  should  the  error  be  repeated,  a  sharper  one  over  the  knuckles,  with  "Ah! 
Monsheer,"  when  again  a  healing  smile  followed  it,  seemingly  in  the  best  humor 
of  Irish  good  nature,— a  system  of  mnemonics  this,  that  could  but  strengthen 
the  memory.  Thus  was  spent  my  latest  school  days.  Our  classical  lessons  were 
now  all  reviewed,  and  I  was  about  to  open  old  Homer,  when  I  received  a  sum* 
mons  from  home  to  commence  life  in  earnest!  and  part  of  the  years  1806  and 
7  was  spent  on  a  trading  voyage  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  four  months 
residence  in  Canton,  preparing  for  the  then  lucrative  office  of  an  East  India  super- 
cargo. I  returned  after  fifteen  months,  and  soon  after  commenced  a  clerkship 
in  "The  New  York  Bank."  Thus  far— "the  first  installment,"— in  which  I 
think  I  decidedly  remain  your  obedient  servant,  and  otherwise,  truly  yours, 
28  Union  Square,  N.  Y.,  15th  Oct.,  1867. 

a  W.  SETON. 


VI.  CIRCULAR  RESPECTING  ACADEMIES 

AND  OTHEB  INSTITUTIONS  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


TJ.  S.  DBPABTMBmr  op  Education, 
Washington,  D.  0. 

Jb  fa  President  of  the  Bo&d  of  Trustees,  or  the  Principal  of  Inoorvorated 
Academies  and  other  Seminaries  of  Secondary  Education 

The  undersigned  will  be  happy  to  receive  a  copy  of  any  printed 
document,  and  such  other  information  as  yon  may  find  it  convenient 
to  communicate  respecting  your  institution  in  any  or  all  of  the  partic- 
ulars specified  in  the  following  Schedule. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commissioner  of  EaucaUon. 

L    Name,  Location,  and  Special  Object. 

n.    Historical  Dsvelopbmxnt. 

A*  1.  When,  by  whom,  and  for  what  avowed  objects  the  Institution  was 
originally  established ;  date  of  Incorporation,  with  names  and  residence  of 
incorporators;  first  opening— date  ofj  and  condition  at  the  time  as  to 

2.  Endowment — productive  funds. 

8.  Grounds— Building,  and  material  Equipment 

4.  Instructors. 

5.  Departments  and  Studies  in  each. 

6.  Students— Male,  Female,  Total 

Classical 
English  only. 
Non-Resident. 

7.  Boarding  Arrangements  for  non-resident  Pupils. 

8.  Religious  Instruction. 

9.  Health  and  Physical  Culture. 

10.  Discipline— its  principles  and  methods. 

11.  Societies  for  Debate,  Library.  Ac 
11  Tuition. 

13.  Terms— Vacations— Daily  Routine— Public  Exhibitions— Prises. 

B.    In  giving  the  chronological  developement  of  the  institution,  specify 
1.  Any  change  in  the  original  object  of  the  institution,  or  the  constitution 
or  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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2.  The  date  and  object  of  every  benefaction,  with  the  conditions  attached, 
by  the  donor,  especially  to  those  in  aid  of  indigent  students,  and  any  dream* 
stances  to  show  the  value  and  the  wise  management  of  the  benefaction. 

8.  The  manner  in  which  funds  were  raised  to  provide  for  the  extension,  re- 
pairs, and  equipment  of  the  buildings,  the  enlargement  and  ornamentation  of 
the  grounds,  and  the  supply  of  apparatus,  Ac 

4.  The  peculiar  qualifications  of  each  Principal,  and  any  peculiar  excellence 
in  instruction  and  discipline,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  career  of  the  several 
Assistants. 

6.  The  data  of  the  introduction  of  each  new  branch,  such  as  Algebra,  Geom- 
etry, Physiology;  Chemistry,  and  any  of  the  natural  sciences,  with  the  text 
books  used,  and  the  facilities  of  practical  illustration  and  manipulation  in  the 
latter.  Ascertain  the  history  of  Art-studies  or  ornamental  branches,  said  hew 
paid  for  and  taught 

6.  The  relations  of  the  departments  for  males  and  females,  as  to  instruction 
and  boarding,  and  the  opinions  of  teachers  as  to  the  results  of  their  experience 
in  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

I.  The  arrangement  made  for  boarding  non-resiaent  pupils  in  commons, 
clubs,  and  private  families,  and  the  advantages,  evils,  and  expense  of  each 
mode ;  and  the  extent  to  which  non-resident  pupils  have  resorted  to  the  insti- 
tution from  the  County,  State,  or  abroad. 

8.  The  denominational  character  and  policy  of  the  religious  teaching. 

9.  The  athletic  games  and  exercises,  as  well  as  any  systematic  forms  of 
manual  labor  for  its  healthful  or  economical  results,  which  have  at  different 
times  prevailed. 

10.  Any  important  change  in  the  principles,  methods,  and  penalties  in  disci- 
pline, and  particularly  in  reference  to  corporal  punishment 

II.  Influence  of  Students'  Societies  for  debate,  Ac,  on  the  power  of  Bring 
the  English  Language,  and  habits  of  reading.  Number  of  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary, and  resources  for  annual  increase. 

13.  Rates  of  tuition,  time  of  payments,  abatements. 

IIL  Pribimt  Conditio*  under  each  of  the  above  particulars-  and  general 
results,  such  aa 

1.  Whole  number  of  Pupils. 

2.  Number  of  College  graduates. 

3.  Number  of  graduates  eminent  in  political,  professional,  sad  Industrial 
life.-^^  ^  % 

4.  In3ftn%  on  other  Schools,  and  education  generally. 

IV.  Future  Prospects— if  not  as  fkToraUa  aa  in  the  past,  aasvjo  rea- 
sons for. 

V.  Appwtdh. 

1.  Memoirs  of  Founders,  Benefactors,  Instructors,  and  Alumni. 
1  list  and,  if  you  can  snare,  a  oopjtof  all  printed  documents  relating  to  the 
Institution. 


IONSON  ACADEMY, 

HJUfPDHT   COUKTT,    MASSACHUSETTS. 
BT  R«t.  CBAELIf  BAMMOITIH  A.  M. 


Monson  Academy,  located  in  Monson,  Hampden  Coanty,  Mass., 
-was  incorporated  Jane  21st,  1804,  and  with  its  charter  received 
from  the  State  the  endowment  of  a  half  township  of  Maine  lands. 

The  State  patronage  was  given  in  accordance  with  the  educational 
policy  established  by  the  important  resolves  concerning  Academies 
passed  Feb.  27th,  1797.  Westfield  Academy  had  been  endowed  by 
the  State,  and  was  in  successful  operation,  within  the  limits  of  what 
was  then  old  Hampshire  County,  but  another  institution  was  deemed? 
neeessary  midway  between  Westfield  and  Leicester,  and  there  was  a 
brisk  competition  between  the  towns  of  Brimfield  and  Monson  for 
the  location  of  the  proposed  Academy.  The  same  amount  of  funds 
to  erect  the  needful  buildings  was  pledged  in  each  town ;  but  the 
legislature  decided  the  question  of  location  in  favor  of  Monson, 
where  the  Academy  was  opened  to  the  public  by  formal  dedicatory 
services  on  the  23d  of  October,  1806,  and  the  first  Principal,  Rev. 
Simeon  Colton,  D.  D.,  then  a  recent  graduate  of  Yale  College,  began 
his.  successful  work  as  an  instructor. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Academy  is  a  close  corporation,  sim- 
ilar to  most  others  granted  at  that  period,  and  resembling,  as  they 
all  do,  the  charters  granted  to  colleges  in  having  full  powers  of  ad- 
ministration and  oversight.  The  Founders  named  in  the  charter 
were  fifteen  in  number,  and  sixty-six  Trustees  have  since  been 
elected  as  their  successors. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  CORPOBATION.  + 

Aceessus.  JBkihts. 

Rev.  John  Willard,  IK  D., 1805... 1807 

Rev.  Ephraim  Ward, 1807 1815 

Rev.  Moses  Warren, 1815  1818 

Rev.  Joseph  Vaill,  D.  D., 181S 1820 

Rev.  Alfred  Ely,  D.  D., 1820 18*& 

Rev.  Joseph  Tail],  D.  R, 186* 

PKIKXVALS. 

Accesaus.  Graduates.  ExUua. 

1806  Rev.  Simeon  Colton,  D.  D., Tale,    180? 

1807  *Rev.  Levi  Coffins,  M.  A, ."      1813 

1813  "Rev.  Joy  H.  Fairchild,  M.A., "      1816 
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Accessus.  .        Graduates.  Ex&w. 

1816  Rev.  Frederick  Gridley,  M.  A^ Yale,    1818 

1818  *Robert  Riddle,  M.  D., "      1820 

1820  *Rev.  William  W.  Hunt,  M.  A., Williams, 1821 

1821  Rev.  Simeon  Colton,  D.  D., Tale,    1830 

1830  *Rev.  William  &  Porter,  M.  A^ "      1832 

1832  Rev.  Sanford  Lawton,  B.  A^ "      1835 

1835  Rev.  David  R.  Austin,  M.  A., Union, 1839 

1839  Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  M.  A, Tale,    1841 

1841  *Rev.  Samuel  A.  Fay,  M.  A., Amherst, 1842 

1842  *Rev.  James  G.  Bridgman,  M.A., "      1843 

1843  Rev.  Frederic  A.  Fiske,  M.  A., "      1844 

1845  Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  M.  Al, Tale,    1852 

1852  Rev.  James  Tufts,  M.  A.,  ; "      1859 

1859  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Harris,  M.  A., "       1861 

1861  Rev.  Henry  M.  Grout,  M.  A., Williams, 1862 

1863  Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  M\  A, Tale,    

INSTRUCTORS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 

1807  *01iver  Chapin,  M.*A., Williams,  . .'. 1808 

1821  ♦Jonathan  Ely,  AL  A., Union, 1822 

1822  *Rev.  Ambrose  Edson, 1823 

1823  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Woolworth,  LL.  D., Hamilton, 1824 

1624  Rev.  William  &  Burt,  M.  A., Union, 1825 

1825  *  Amos  Pettingell,  M.  A, Tale,    1826 

1826  *John  W.  Tenney,  M.  D., Brown,  1827 

1827  Rev.  Martyn  Tupper, New  Jersey, 1828 

1828  Arad  Gilbert, Tate,    1828 

1828  Rev.  John  C.  Hart, u       1829 

1829  *Hiram  Holoomb, u      1830 

1830  Rev.  Ezekiel  Russell,  D.  D., Amherst, 1830 

1 830  John  Nelson, 1 83 1 

1831  ♦George  White,  M.  D., Tale,    1831 

1832  Rev.  Barnabas  M.  Fay,  M.  A^ 1832 

1832  *Rev.  John  Bowers,  B.  A., "      1833 

1833  Ebenezer  K.  Hunt,  M.  D., "      1834 

1834  Rev.  Elijah  F.  Rockwell,  M.  A., M      .... ..  1835 

1835  Samuel  H.  Austin,  M.  Al, Union, 1836 

1836  Rev.  Robert  Finley,  B.  A., Union, 1837 

1837  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Burchard,  B.  A., Tale,    1838 

1838  Lucien  Rice, 1839 

1839  Rev.  Henry  C.  Morse,  M.  A., "      1839 

1839  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  D.  D., Amherst, 1840 

1840  *Rev.  Samuel  A.  Fay,  M.A^ "       1841 

1841  Rev.  Charles  G.  Goddard,  M.  A., «       1842 

1842  *Rev.  James  G.  Bridgman,  M.  A., u      1843 

1843  Rev.  Lewis  Green,  M.  A. 1843 

1843  *Rev.  John'  E.  Emerson,  M.  A., "       1843 

1843  Edward  D.  Bangs,  M.  Al, "       1844 

1844  Flavel  C.  Selden, 1844 

1844  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Temple,  M.  A., u      1844 

1841  Rev.  William  W.Whipple,  M.  A, M      1844 

1845  Samuel  J.  Learned,  M.  A^ a       1845 

1845  *Rev.  Jason  Morse,  B.  A^ «      1846 

1846  *John  Munn,  B.  A^ Tale,    1848 

1848  *Franklin  L.  F.  Hympton, "       1848 

1848  Horace  Taylor, Amherst, 1848 

1848  Rev.  William  C.  Dickinson,  M.  A., "      1849 

1849  John  M.  Emerson,  M.  A., "      I860 

1850  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tupl»r,  B.  A., Tale,    1850 

1850  John  H.  Thompson,  M.  A., Amherst, 1851 

1851  Rev.  Augustus  H.  Carrier,  M.  A., Tale,    1852 
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AccetsHS.  Graduates. 

1852  Wm.  H.  Bigelow,  M.  An Williams,.. 

18j3  Joseph  B.  Holland,  M.  A., Dartmouth, 

1857  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Bissell,  M.  A., Amherst,  . . 

185?  Charles  W.  Beaton,  B.  A., Middleburr, 

1858  *William  A.  Hazeltine,  B.  A-, Dartmouth, 

1860  Samuel  J.  Storra,  B.  A., Amherst, . . 

1863  Rev.  Charles  B.  Sumner,  B.  A., Tale,    

1865  Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  fi.iL, Amherst, . . 

1866  Eugene  Kingman,  B.  A-, Yale, 


JSxiiua. 

.  1853 

.  1857 

,.  1857 

.  1858 

.  1860 

.  1861 

.  1865 

.  1866 

.  1867 

1867  *John  a  Teny,  B.  A., Amherst, 1867 

1867  Samuel  G.  Stone,  M.  A., M        


DfSTBCCTOES  IK  THE  FEMALE  DEPARTMENT. 


Acsemis, 

1819  Miss  Hannah  Ely, 

1820  •Miss  Caroline  P.  Dutch, 
1822      "    Mary  Trumbull, 

1830  "    Clarissa  Chapman, 

1831  ♦Miss  Julia  M.  Brown, 

1831  ♦Miss  Ann  &  Langdon, 

1832  »Miss  Sarah  Leonard, 

1832  Miss  Sarah  Bridgman, 

1833  Mrs.  Melanesia  R  Newell, 

1 834  Miss  Susan  C.  Whitney, 

1835  •  Mrs.  Lucinda N.Austin, 
1839  Miss  Mary  A.  Sexton, 


'  1820 
1821 
1823 
1831 
1831 
1831 
1832 
1832 
1834 
1835 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1842 
1841 


1840  "  Susan  C.  Whitney, 

1841  "  Harriet  Backus, 
1841  "  Mary  A.  Sexton, 

1841  M  Mary  B.  Lowest 

1842  "  Charlotte  P.  Newman,  1842 
1842  "  A.  Elizabeth  Stebbins,  1843 

1842  "  Ann  E.  Houghton,f  1843 

1843  "  CatharineW.Bridgman,1843 

1843  "  Maria  J.  Fiske,  1844 

1844  *  "  Mary  J.  Humphrey,  1844 

1845  u  A.  Elizabeth  Stebbins,  1845 
1815  "  Mary  B.  Learned,  1846 

1846  "  Mary  R  Graves,  1846 

1846  *  "  Esther  M.  Gould,  1847 

1847  "  Delia  C.  Torrey,  1847 
1847  "  Louisa  M.  Torrey,  1847 

1847  "  Rebekah  R.  Browne,  1848 

1848  M  Martha  M.  Dickinson,  1849 

1849  "  Catharine  Hitchcock,  1849 
1849  "  Cynthia  Fowler,  1852 


Accesau*.  Exiiu*. 

1852  Miss  Abby  L.  Bond,  1 852 

1852  "    Kate  B.  Arms,  1853 

1853  "  Mary  E.  Warren,  1854 
1853      "    Susan  G.Ely,f  1853 

1853  "    F.  J.  L.  Wheeiock,t  1853 

1854  "  Mary  A.  Ranney,  1865 
1854  "  Frances  S.  Ranney,}:  1854 
1854     "    Jennie  L.  Warren,}  1855 

1854  "    Caroline  E.  Rice, f  1855 

1855  Mrs.  Mary  E.  W.  Tufts,  1856 

1855  Miss  Martha  Crosby,}  1 855 

1856  "    Sarah  D.  Hateh,f  1856 

1857  "    EmmaC.  Ward,t  1857 

1857  "    Ann  C.  Rogers,}  1857 

1858  Mrs.  Mary  E.  W.  Tufts,  1858 
1 858  Miss  Sarah  Beebe,  1 860 
1858  "  Julia  A.  Nash,§  1858 
1858      "    Mary  J.  Smith,§  1858 

1858  *    Caroline  E.  Rice,+  1869 

1859  "  Lucy  A.  Brigham,}  1860 
1859     "    Josephine  R.  Dechus- 

ses,§  1861 

.1859     "    Sarah  R.  Burti  1859 

1861  «  Lucy  A.  Perry,§  1861 
1861     "    Catharine  A.  Shumway,1861 

1863  "    Kate  B.  Wilcox,  1864 

1864  a    Louisa  J.  Clapp,  1865 

1864  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Con  verse,  f 

1865  Miss  Kate  B.  Wilcox,  1867 

1866  "    Miss  Julia  E.  Smith. 

1866  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Glynn.} 

1867  Miss  Julia  A.  Eastmaa    * 


The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Trustees,  with  the  date  of 
their  appointment  and  exit  of  office : — 


TBUSTEES. 


Rev.  John  Willard,  D.  D., 
Joel  Norcross,  Esq., 
Rufus  Flynt,  Esq., 
"Rev.  Ephraim  Ward, 
Rev.  Jesse  Ives, 
Darius  Munger,  Esq., 
Dr.  Ede  Whitaker, 


1804  1807 
1804  1846 
1804  1836 
1804  1816 
1804  1805 
1804  1816 
1804  1809 


Rev.  Richard  S.  Storra, 
Abel  Goodell,  Esq., 
Gad  Colton,  Esq., 
Rev.  Moses  Warren, 
Rev.  Ezra  Witter, 
Rev.  Moses  Baldwin, 
Aaron  Merrick,  Esq., 


•ftrmw.  Exihu. 
1804  1815 
1804  1810 
1804  1823 
1804  1821 
1804  1814 
1804  1811 
1804  1811 


t  Teacher  of  Mu*ic 


X  Teacher  of  Drawing. 


%  Teacher  of  French. 
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Azel  Utley,  Esq.,  1804  1809 

Stephen  Pyncheon,  Esq.,  1806  1822 

Rev.  Alfred  Ely,  D.  D.f  1807  1866 

Abner  Brown,  Esq ,  1809  1819 

Rev.  Sylvester  Burt,  1809  1812 

Dr.  Ede  Whitaker,  1810  1824 

Rev.  Simeon  Colton,  D.D.,  1811  1822 

Samuel  WiHard,  Esq.,  1811  1816 

Benjamin  Fuller,  Esq.,  1813  1818 

Rev.  Joseph  Vaill,  D.  D,  1814  1835 

Rev.  Munson  C.  Gaylord,  1816  1830 

Dea.  Abraham  Haskell,  1816  1823 

Benning  Mann,  Esq.,  1816  1831 

Rev.  Joy  H.  Fairchild,  1816  1821 

Col.  Israel  E.  Trask,  1819  1831 

CoL  Amos  Hamilton,  1819  1825 

Rev.  Eliakim  Phelps,  D.D.,  1321  1827 

Rev.  Alvan  Bond,  D.  D,  1821  1832 

.Rev.  Ansel  Nash,  1822  1832 

John  Wyles,  Esq.,  1823  1841 

Rev.  Hubbel  Loorois,  1823  1829 
Rev.  Baxter  Dickinson,  D.DM  1823  1830 

Hon.  John  Hall,  1824  1831 

Timothy  Packard,  Esq,  1825  1861 


Dea.  Andrew  W.  Porter, 
Rev.  Joseph  Fuller, 
Rev.  Rodney  G.  Dennis, 
Rev.  Eber  Carpenter, 
Rev.  George  Trask, 
Charles  Stearns,  Esq., 
Miner  Grant,  Esq., 
Rev.  Joseph  TaOl,  D.  P, 
Joseph  L.  Reynolds,  Esq., 
Rev.  David  R.  Austin, 
Rev.  Sam!  C.  Bartiett,  D.  Dn 
Rev.  Moses  K.  Cross, 
Horatio  Lyon,  Esq , 
Rev.  John  Bowers, 
Rev.  Abrara  Marsh, 
Rev.  Geo.  A.  Calhoun,  D.  J>n 
Samuel  &  Spanlding  Esq., 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Kittredge, 
Rev.  Jason  Morse, 
William  N.  Flyat,  Esq., 
Rev.  Joseph  Vaill,  D.R, 
Albert  Norcross.  Esq., 
Rev.  John  W.  Harding 
Samuel  M.  Lane,  Esq., 
Rev.  Theron  G.  Oolton, 
Charles  Merriam,  Esq., 
William  Mixter,  Esq., 
Alvan  Smith,  M.  D., 
Charles  H.  Merrick,  Esq, 
Cyrus  W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  Esq, 
Alfred  Norcross,  Esq., 
Rev.  Ariel  E.  P.  Perkins, 
Rev.  Charles  Hammond, 


834  1852 

835  1837 
835  1843 
837  1845 
837  1844 

837  1857 

838  1850 
838  1844 
841 

843  1852 
843  1846 

843  1850 
844 

844  1857 
845 

946  1855 
847  1855 
847 

850  1861 
852 

852  1864 

856 

855  1869 
857  1867 
857  1860 
859  1W 


Rev.  Lyman  Coleman,  D.  D.,  1827  1832 

Rev.  Thos.  E.Vermilye,  D.D.,  1830  1835 

Gen.  Alanson  Knox,         .     1831  1838 

Rev.  Martyn  Tapper,  1831  1846 

Rev.  Jonat'n  B.  Condit,  D.D.,  1831  1838  Charles  H.  Merrick,  Esq,      1862 

Rev.  John  Wilder,  1831  1833  Cyrus  W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  Safe   1662 

Rev.  Joseph  &  Clark,  D.D.,  1832  1843  Alfred  Norcross,  Esq.,  1864 

Hon.  R.  A.  Chapman,  LL.D.,  1832  Rev.  Ariel  E.  P.  Perkins,      1867 

Jonathan  Ely,  Esq.,  1832  1837  Rev.  Charles  Hammond,        1867 

Rev.  Samuel  Backus,  1832  1843 

In  a  general  review  of  the  Trusteeship,  it  appears  that  many  of 
its  members  have  been  distinguished  in  professional  life,  and  were 
also  connected  as  trustees  and  teachers  in  colleges  and  higher  semi- 
naries. Their  influence  has  always  been  felt  in  favor  of  thorough 
training  and  discipline,  and  hence  the  Academy  through  its  entire  his* 
tory  has  fitted  candidates  for  college  as  one  of  its  important  objects. 

Dr.  WiHard,  the  first  President  of  the  corporation,  was  distin- 
guished for  classical  attainments  in  his  time,  as  was  his  brother,  Dr. 
Joseph  Willard,  President  of  Harvard  College,  and  it  was  his  most 
cherished  hope  that  the  Academy  might  become  a  seat  of  sound 
learning,  and  as  such  extend  its  benefits  to  distant  generations. 
Rev.  Dr.  Ely,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Trusteeship  and  was  for 
nearly  half  a  century  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trust,  was  an 
officer  in  Princeton  College,  and  a  Trustee  of  Amherst  for  twenty- 
nine  years.  Rev.  Dr.  Vaill,  his  successor*  was  first  appointed  a 
Trustee  of  Monson  Academy  in  1614,  and  has  been  a  Trustee  of 
Amherst  College  ever  since  it  was  incorporated. 
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BBNEFACTOBS  AXD  EKDOWMMTTfl. 

Monson  Academy  has  not  been  favored  with  the  liberal  benefac- 
tions of  a  few  individuals,  as  the  Phillips  Academies  at  Andover  and 
Exeter  and  Williston  have  been.  Its  endowments  until  recently  have 
been  very  limited,  and  now  they  are  fax  from  being  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  institution.  From  the  first,  however,  the  institution  has 
not  lacked  the  sympathy  of  devoted  trustees  and  teachera,  and  several 
times  the  citizens  of  Monson  have  made  generous  contributions  to 
meet  pressing  necessities. 

The  original  building,  which  still  remains  though  greatly  enlarged, 
was  erected  by  the  aid  of  a  general  subscription.  The  Charity  Fund 
was  given  in  the  same  way.  So  also  the  Academy  was  repaired  in 
1845  at  an  expense  of  $3,600,  and  in  1863,  $10,000  was  added  to 
the  General  Fund  by  the  subscription  of  the  people  of  Monson.  At 
the  same  time  the  non-resident  alumni  and  a  few  of  the  citizens 
raised  nearly  $6,000  for  repairs  and  the  purchase  of  apparatus.  The 
largest  benefactor  of  the  Academy  was  Joel  Norcross,  Esq.,  who  in 
various  ways  gave  $7,250.  Deacon  Andrew  W.  Porter  has  given 
$3,200,  and  Rufus  Flynt,  Esq.,  gave  $2,260,  and  the  legacy  of  Rev. 
J.  L.  Merrick  was  $2,000.  The  following  is  a  schedule  of  benefac- 
tions, so  far  as  ascertained  : — 

1804  State  donation  of  half  township  of  Maine  lands, $10,000 

1805  Donations  of  individuals  to  erect  the  Academy  building, 3,200 

1805  Gift  of  an  acre  of  land  for  the  Academy  building, 100 

1805  Donation  of  bell  by  Benjamin  Fuller,  Esq.,  of  Monson, 100 

1805  Donation  of  pair  of  globes  by  Ephrahn  Hyde,  of  Monson, 60 

1805  Donation  of  surveyor's  compass  and  chain  by  Isaac  Fuller, 26 

1810  Legacy  of  Abel  Goodell,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Trustees, 200 

1817  Donation  to  aid  in  building  boarding-house  by  Joel  Norcross,  Esq.,  2,000 

181?  Donation  for  building  boarding-bouse  by  Rufus  Flynt, 1,000 

1822  Donation  of  six  pews  in  the  church,  half  acre  of  land,  and  $250 

in  cash,  the  whole  valued  at  $760,  by  Joel  Norcross, 760 

1S25  The  Charity  Fund  given  by  subscription, 6,500 

1 826  Donation  of  Joel  Norcross  to  the  General  Fund, 3,000 

1826  Donation  to  the  Library  Fund  by  Rufus  Flynt,  Esq.,  and  Timothy 

Packard,  Esq.,  each  $250, , 600 

1 8 10  Donation  of  Dea.  A.  W.  Porter  for  repairs, 100 

1845  Subscription  for  repairs  and  apparatus, 3,600 

1847  Donation  of  a  clock  for  the  Hall  by  Orson  D.  Munn,  Esq., 40 

1850  Donation  by  Mr.  Alfred  Norcross  of  two  pieces  of  land  adjoining 
the  Academy  grounds,  to  enlarge  them  and  furnish  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  the  bank  walls, 60 

1850  Subscription  of  citizens  for  grading  and  inclosing  grounds  with 

granite  walls, 300 

1861  Legacy  of  Samuel  T.  Lane  to  the  Charity  Fund, 50 

1863  Subscription  to  the  General  Fund  by  citizens  of  Monson, 10,000 

1863  Subscription  of  the  alumni  for  repairs, * 4,000 

1863  Subscription  of  citizens  of  Monson  to  build  the  south  wing  of  the 

Academy, 860 

1864  Donation  of  individuals  for  apparatus, 1,200 

1866  Legacy  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Merrick  of  the  Persian  scholarship, 2,000 

1866  Donation  of  Horatio  Lyon,  Esq., 600 

Whole  amount  of  benefections, $60,115 
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Present  value  of  the  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds  is  estimated  at   $15,000 

Amount  of  vested  funds  is $26,000 

Apparatus  owned  by  the  Academy  previous  to  1865  cost  not  less  than . .    $1, 500 
There  was  raised  for  the  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  in  1865,   $1,200 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

At  first  the  Principal  was  the  sole  teacher.  The  second  year  an 
assistant  was  employed.  This  arrangement  continued  only  one  year, 
and  the  Principal  afterwards  was  the  sole  teacher  until  1819,  when 
Miss  Hannah  Ely,  the  first  female  teacher,  was  appointed. 

The  School  was  managed  till  1822  under  two  teachers,  the  Prin- 
cipal and  a  female  assistant*  when  a  male  instructor  was  employed 
and  ever  after  continued  at  the  head  of  the  English  School  A 
distinct  Female  Department  has  been  continued  without  interruption 
since  1889.  From  1830  to  1839,  a  female  teacher  was  employed 
one  or  two  terms  in  the  year,  when  the  attendance  required  extra 
instruction. 

The  Department  of  Ornamental  Branches  has  been  taught  by  spe- 
cial teachers.  Music  and  drawing  by  a  teacher  devoted  wholly  to 
those  branches.  Penmanship  has  been  a  specialty,  and  taught  by 
courses  of  lessons  at  a  stipulated  price,  as  the  teacher  might  agree 
with  his  pupils. 

THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Has  been  under  the  instruction  of  the  Principal,  who  has  also  had 
the  discipline  of  the  other  departments  chiefly  in  his  hands.  The 
course  of  instruction  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
admission  to  Talc  and  Amherst  colleges,  being  changed  according 
as  the  standard  of  requirements  to  those  institutions  has  advanced. 
The  amount  of  reading  in  the  classics  now  required,  is  nearly  one 
half  less  in  extent,  while  the  time  required  for  preparation  in  the 
same  studies  is  one-third  more  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Then  the  whole  of  Virgil,  all  of  Folsom's  Cicero,  the  Latin  Reader, 
and  Sallust  or  Nepos,  were  required  in  Latin  and  in  Greek;  the  four 
Gospels,  Jacob's  Reader  in  full,  and  one  book  in  Homer.  Now  the 
Latin  Lessons  of  Andrews,  the  Latin  Reader,  two  books  of  Caesar, 
seven  orations  of  Cicero,  the  Bucolics,  three  Georgics,  six  books  of 
the  JSneid,  Harkness'  Greek  Lessons,  three  books  of  the  Anabasis, 
and  three  books  in  Homer  are  read.  Formerly  candidates  for  college 
studied  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  geography,  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  teach  a  common  district  school.  Now  in  addition  they 
must  read  two  books  in  Playfair's  Euclid,  or  an  equivalent  in  some 
other  geometry,  and  go  as  far  as  quadratics  in  algebra.  Arnold's 
prose  composition  is  studied  as  far  as  the  11th  section. 
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THB  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT 

At  first  and  until  about  1820  consisted  chiefly  of  those  who 
studied  but  little  more  than  the  common  English  branches.  When 
graduates  of  colleges  were  introduced  as  teachers,  Day's  Algebra 
was  taught  to  the  more  advanced  classes.  Since  1840  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  English  pupils  have  studied  algebra,  and  as  many 
as  one-fourth  geometry.  Surveying  has  been  taught  since  the 
Academy  was  opened,  at  first  in  treatises  like  Flynt's,  which  did  not 
require  geometry  as  a  preliminary  study,  save  a  few  definitions — 
latterly  in  treatises  like  Davies'  and  Loomis',  which  are  supplemental 
to  elementary  geometry.  Natural  philosophy  has  been  taught  since 
1825  in  regular  classes.  Since  1845  the  school  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  good  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  the  ordinary 
text-books.  Lectures  on  chemistry  were  given  by  Dr.  Colton  in  a 
laboratory  erected  for  his  special  use.  At  the  present  time,  lectures 
on  natural  philosophy  are  given  two  terms  in  the  year,  and  on  chem- 
istry in  the  Winter.  Botany  is  taught  in  the  Summer  term.  Phy- 
siology and  astronomy  are  taught  to  classes  formed  occasionally. 

English  grammar  is  taught  to  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
academy,  in  some  of  its  divisions  or  departments.  Spelling  is  a 
daily  exercise  for  all  the  students,  in  the  use  of  a  spelling-book 
designed  for  advanced  classes.  Quackenboss'  lessons  in  rhetor- 
ical composition  are  studied  by  the  advanced  grammar  classes. 
Declamations  and  compositions  are  required  once  in  two  weeks.  A 
class  for  daily  reading  is  formed  nearly  every  term. 

STUDIES  OF  THB  FALL  TERM,   186*7. 

In  the  Classical  Department  were  six  classes  taught  by  the  Principal,  viz. : 

1st,  in  Virgil,  consisting  of  7  pupils,  who  read  and  reviewed,  in  13  weeks, 
the  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  books  of  the  JEneid. 

2d,  Chemistry,  a  class  of  15  recited  one-half  of  Tollman's  treatise  in  13 
weeks,  and  reviewed. 

3d,  Cicero,  a  class  of  9  pupils,  who  read  and  reviewed  4  orations  in  13 
weeks. 

4th,  Anabasis,  7  in  the  class — read  and  reviewed  3d  book  and  also  300  lines 
in  1st  book  of  Iliad  in  13  weeks. 

5th,  Harkness'  First  Lessons,  6  in  tbe  class— reviewed  the  first  half  of  the 
book  and  half  of  the  selections  in  advance  in  13  weeka 

6th,  Roman  History  in  the  Latin  Reader,  7  in  the  class—read  all  the  his- 
tory and  most  of  the  geography  in  13  weeks. 

In  the  English  Department  were  six  classes  taught  by  the  male  assistant : — 

1.  Virgil,  8  in  the  class — read  1  book  of  the  JSneid  in  13  weeka 

2.  Natural  Philosophy,  22  in  the  class— recited  140  pages  of  Wells  from 
the  beginning. 

3.  Arithmetic,  interest  and  percentage  rules,  15  in  the*  class— advanced 
60  pages  in  Eaton's  Higher  Arithmetic. 

4.  Algebra,  intermediate  class  of  10  pupils — recited  from  simple  equations 
in  Greenleaf  s  treatise  to  quadratics. 
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5.  Arithmetic  advance,  beginning  at  partnership  and  completing  the  book— 
a  class  of  5  pupils. 

In  the  Fbmale  Department,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Preceptress,  seven 
classes: — 

1.  Latin  Beginners,  a  class  of  10  pupils  advanced  half  through  Andrews' 
Lessons  in  13  weeks. 

2.  French,  one  class  of  4  beginners,  and  one  class  of  4  pupils  in  Cbrinne. 

3.  Arithmetic  beginning  at  fractions  (in  Eaton's  Common  School,)  a  class  of 
1-6  finished  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  in  13  weeks,'  and  reviewed  50  pages. 

4.  Advance  English  Grammar,  with  Greene  aa  a  text-book,  and  QuaVkeBboatf 
Lessons  in  English  Composition— a  class  of  19. 

In  Quackenboss  the  class  recited  from  page  23d  on  punctuation,  30  pages 
in  6$  weeks,  They  had  a  parsing  lesson  each  day,  and  reviewed  <&e«tymuhigy 
in  Greene's  larger  Grammar.    The  recitation  was  one  hour. 

5.  Beginners  in  English  Grammar,  a  class  of  11  using  Greene's  Introduction. 
They  reviewed  the  etymology  and  syntax,  and  had  each  day  a  parsing 
exercise. 

6.  Physical  Geography  (Fitch's,)  a  class  of  six.  They  went  through  the 
book  in  the  term  of  13  weeks. 

7.  Algebra  beginners,  a  class  of  13  in  Greenleaf  went  112  pages  from  the 
beginning  to  equations  of  two  or  more  unknown  quantities. 

Under  the  instruction  of  the  assistant  or  the  Fem alb  DEPAflm»r^  fix 
classes  recite : — 

1.  Geometry  (Greenleaf  8,)  12  in  the  class — 1  section,  3booksbeginnerainl2 
weeks— 2  sections,  3  books  advance  in  11  weeks. 

2.  Algebra  (Greenleaf  s,)  4  in  the  class*  advanced  from  quadratic  equations^ 
page  119,  to  logarithms,  on  page  313,  in  13  weeks. 

3.  Arithmetic,  Fractions,  4  -in  the  class,  consisting  of  3  Japanese  and  1 
Spaniard. 

4  United  States  History,  2  Japanese,  who  read  the  lessons  to  learn  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  and  their  definitions,  and  recited  the  lessons  in  addition. 

6.  Reading  and  Spelling,  3  Japanese  in  the  class. 

6.  Natural  Philosophy,  2  Japanese  in  the  class.  They  advanced  120 
pages  in  13  weeks. 

Recitations  to  an  assistant  pupil  by  a  class  consisting  of  four  Japanese  pupils 
in  arithmetic,  who  recited  one  hour  and  a  half. 

There  were  two  divisions  in  declamation  and  composition,  in  which  all  the 
male  students  took  part  The  ladies  wrote  compositions  and  repeated  selections 
from  English  literature. 

Rehearsals  in  elocution  were  given  privately  by  one  of  the  teachers  to  such  as 
spoke  in  the  chapel  on  Wednesday  afternoons. 

PATRONAGE. 

Monson  Academy  from  the  first  has  been  a  mixed  school.  The 
proportion  of  gentlemen  to  ladies  has  been  nearly  two  to  one.  For 
the  last  four  years,  the  average  yearly  attendance  of  different  pupils 
has  been  175,  of  which  number  the  average  number  of  males  has 
been  112,  of  females  63. 

Two-thirds  of  the  patronage  is  non-resident,  most  of  which  be- 
longs to  the  classical  department.  The  average  yearly  attendance 
of  different  pupils  belonging  to  the  English  school  for  the  last  four 
years  has  been  100,  of  which  just  half  have  been  non-residents  of 
Monson. 

The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  the  academy  can 
not  now  be  ascertained,  but  it  has  been  estimated  at  not  less  than 
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six  thousand  in  63  year*.  Of  this  number,  five  hundred  at  least 
entered  college,  and  many  studied  law  and  medicine  with  no  other 
literary  preparation  than  what  they  received  in  the  academy.  Of  the 
alumni  of  the  academy  who  are  college  graduates,  many  have  bo- 
come  distinguished  m  the  professions  of  medicine  and  law.  Two 
hundred  have  become  ministers  of  the  Gospel ; — many  have  been 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education; — two  have  been  presidents  of 
colleges ; — three,  professors,  one  each  at  Harvard,  Yale,  and  at  the 
University  of  Michigan ;— eleven  have  been  tutors  at  Yale,  four  at 
Amherst ;  three  have  been  members  of  Congress ;  one  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  one,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Connecticut,  Organizer  and  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  in  Rhode  Island,  and  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation at  Washington. 

BOARDING  ABBAHGBMEKTS. 

A  boarding-house  was  built  in  1818,  but  not  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  its  erection  it  was  sold  in  1832,  Since  then  no  common 
dormitories  or  boarding  establishments  have  been  furnished.  This 
fact  accounts  for  the  comparatively  limited  patronage  of  the  school. 
The  students  find  homes  in  private  families,  and  the  prices  have 
varied  according  to  the  accommodations  received  and  the  state  of 
the  markets — ranging  front  $1,00  a  week  in  1806  to  $5,00  or  $6,00 
in  186Y. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  has  always  been  to  maintain  a 
healthy  moral  influence  by  the  sanctions  of  religion  freely  and  ear- 
nestly impressed  on  the  students.  The  Academy  has  always  been 
under  the  control  of  Trustees  who  were  Congregationalists,  and  of 
the  same  faith  were  nearly  all  its  benefactors  and  teachers.  And 
yet  no  offensive  discrimination  has  ever  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
advantages  of  the  Institution,  nor  is  h  known  that  any  student  of 
another  denomination  has  complained  of  any  lack  of  interest,  or  of 
interference  with  his  faith,  on  the  part  of  trustees  or  teachers. 

Regular  attendance  on  public  worship  is  required  on  the  Sabbath, 
where  the  pupils  may  desire  or  their  parents  direct 

The  charity  funds  of  the  academy  were  all  given  for  the  advan- 
tage of  young  men  preparing  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  without  any 
denominational  restrictions  by  the  donors. 

OOTBRKlfSXT  OB  DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  as  well  as  the  instruction  of  the  School  is  placed 
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under  the  care  of  the  Principal,  who  nominates  hia  assistants,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  trustees.  The  government  of  the  School  is 
in  charge  of  the  Principal,  the  assistants  being  responsible  only  for 
the  order  of  their  own  rooms  and  the  duty  of  reporting  instances 
of  disorder  to  the  Principal  The  penalties  are  admonition,  sus- 
pension, and  expulsion.  Corporal  punishment  was  in  former  times 
made  use  of  occasionally,  but  for  many  yean  has  been  very  rarely 
inflicted.  The  pupils  have  mostly  passed  the  period  of  boyhood, 
and  expulsion  is  resorted  to  as  the  severest  punishment  necessary  in 
such  a  school 

THE  UNOPHUJAN  SOCIETY 

Was  established  in  1819,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  debating  so- 
cieties in  New  England.  It  has  a  hall  fitted  up  in  good  style,  with 
every  convenience  for  the  ordinary  meetings  of  its  members,  which 
are  held  every  week  on  Wednesday  evenings.  Once  a  term,  a  public 
meeting  is  held  in  the  chapel.  The  society  has  an  excellent  library 
of  600  volumes  kept  in  a  room  furnished  for  that  purpose.  The 
students  have  always  been  greatly  interested  in  this  society  and  its 
library. 

THE  PLTHT  ASD  PACKARD  LISBABT 

Consists  of  nearly  700  volumes  of  choice  books,  chiefly  books  of 
reference  in  every  branch  of  instruction  taught  in  the  academy. 
This  library  is  the  result  of  a  donation  of  $500,  the  income  of  which 
is  annually  expended.  A  tax  of  25  cents  a  term  is  required  of  those 
who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  which  is  expended 
in  rebinding  and  replacing  books  injured  or  lost  It  is  one  of  the 
best  school  libraries  in  the  country. 

TUITION. 

From  1806  to  1822,  tuition  was  at  the  rate  of  $10,00  per  annum, 
or  $2,50  per  quarter,  all  studies  being  charged  alike.  A  contingent 
charge  was  made  of  17  cents  a  term,  and  50  cents  for  wood  in  the 
Winter.  From  1822  to  1831,  the  tuition  was  at  the  rate  of  $12  per 
annum  for  English  studies  and  $4  for  classical,  with  a  contingent 
charge  of  17  cents  per  term,  and  a  charge  for  wood  of  from  17  cents 
to  34  cents  a  term.  From  1832  to  1854,  the  tuition  was  from  $14 
to  $18  per  annum,  with  no  charge  for  contingencies.  From  1854 
to  1867,  the  tuition  was  from  $17  to  $21  per  annum,  with  a  contin- 
gent charge  of  50  cents  per  term. 

The  school  year  until  1848  was  divided  into  quarters  of  11  weeks 
each.    From  1848  to  1862,  the  school  year  of  42  weeks— the  Fall 
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term  of  12  weeks  and  the  Summer  and  Winter  15  each.  The  year 
now  consists  of  40  weeks — the  Summer  and  Fall  terms  each  13 
weeks  and  the  Winter  14  weeks. 

Tuition  in  music  has  been  paid  for  special  courses  without  regard 
to  term  divisions  of  time.  The  same  is  true  of  drawing  and 
other  ornamental  branches.  French  has  been  rated  generally  as  a 
classical  study,  but  sometimes  paid  for  as  an  extra  or  ornamental 
branch. 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITIO*  AND  PROSPECTS  OP  THE  ACADEMY, 

At  no  past  period  of  its  history  has  the  condition  of  the  academy 
been  so  promising  as  it  is  now.  With  limited  funds  and  limited 
accommodations,  it  has  never  attained  a  large  place  in  the  public 
eye  as  a  school  great  in  numbers,  when  compared  with  others  more 
highly  favored  in  endowments  and  public  dormitories.  And  yet 
owing  to  a  wise  and  prudent  trusteeship,  the  School  has  been  sus- 
tained with  a  uniform  patronage,  and  its  alumni  have  done  credit 
to  the  place  of  their  youthful  studies. 
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The  earliest  schools  in  Massachusetts,  technically  known  as  Free, 
Grammar,  or  Town  schools,  imparted  secondary  as  well  as  element- 
ary instruction;  but  the  needs  of  families  not  residing  within  towns 
on  which  such  schools  were  made  obligatory  by  law,  led  to  the* 
establishment  of  a  class  of  institutions  known  as  Academies,  the 
public  policy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  following  document: — 

At  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  held  on  the 
25  th  day  of  January,  1797, 

Ordirbd,  That  the  secretary  be,  and  he  heresy  is,  directed  to  cause  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  both  houses  on  the  subject  of  grants  of  land  to  sundry 
academies  within  this  Commonwealth,  to  be  printed  with  the  resolves  which 
shall  pass  the  general  court  at  the  present  session. 

And  be  it  further  ordered,  That  the  grants  of  toad  specified  in  said  report  shaft 
be  made  to  the  trustees  of  any  association  within  the  respective  counties  men- 
tioned in  said  report,  where  there  is  no  academy  at  present  instituted,  who  shall 
first  make  application  to  the  general  court  for  that  purpose :  provided,  they  pro* 
duce  evidence  that  the  sum  required  in  said  report  is  secured  to  the  use  of  such 
institution:  and  provided,  that  the  place  contemplated  for  tho  situation  of  the 
academy  be  approved  of  by  the  legislature. 

Report  on  the  subject  of  Academies  aX  Large.    Fib.  27,  1797. 

The  committee  of  both  Houses,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  acade- 
mies at  large,  and  also  sundry  petitions  for  grants  of  public  lands  to  particular 
academies,  having  accordingly  considered  the  subject  on  general  principles,  and 
likewise  the  several  petitions  referred  to  them,  submit  the  following  report : 

On  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  sys- 
tem hitherto  pursued,  of  endowing  academies  with  State  lands  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued— but  with  several  material  alterations;  first,  that  no  academy,  (at  least 
not  already  erected,)  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  government,  unless  it  have  a 
neighborhood  to  support  it  of  at  least  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  not 
accommodated  in  any  manner  by  any  other  academies,  by  any  college  or  school 
answering  the  purpose  of  an  academy ;  secondly,  that  every  such  portion  of 
the  Commonwealth  ought  to  be  considered  as  equally  entitled  to  grants  of  State 
lands  to  these  institutions,  in  aid  of  private  donations ;  and  thirdly,  that  no 
State  lands  ought  to  be  granted  to  any  academy,  but  in  aid  of  permanent  funds; 
secured  by  towns  and  individual  donors:  and  therefore,  previous  to  any  such 
grant  of  State  lands,  evidence  ought  to  be  produced  that  such  funds  are  legally 
secured,  at  least  adequate  to  erect  and  repair  the  necessary  buildings,  to  support, 
the  corporation,  to  procure  and  preserve  such  apparatus  and  books  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  to  pay  a  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  preceptors. 

In  attending  to  the  particular  cases,  the  committee  find  that  fifteen  academies 
have  already  been  incorporated  in  this  Commonwealth ;  also  Derby  School, 
which  serves  all  the  general  purposes  of  an  academy,  but  that  the  academy  at 
Marblehead  probably  will  only  serve  the  purposes  of  a  town  school.  And  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  three  colleges  established  and  endowed  by 
the  State  and  private  donors,  will  serve  many  of  the  purposes  of  academies  in 
their  respective  neighborhood,  so  that  if  four  or  five  academies  more  shall  be 
allowed  in  those  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  where  they  may  be  most  wanted, 
there  will  be  one  academy  to  every  25,000  inhabitants,  and  probably,  therefore! 
they  must  struggle  with  many  difficulties  until  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
State  shall  be  very  considerably  increased ;  for  however  useful  colleges  and 
academies  may  be  for  many  purposes,  yet  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  will  and  must  educate  their  children  in  town  district  schools, 
where  they  can  be  boarded  or  supported  by  their  parents. 

The  committee  find  that  of  the  fifteen  academies  already  incorporated,  seven 
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of  them  have  haa'grants  of  State  lands,  that  at  Fryeburgh  of  15,000  acres,  and 
the  other  bix,  at  Machias,  Hallo  well,  Berwick,  Marblehead,  Taunton,  and  Lei- 
cester, one  township  each.  To  extend  this  plan  of  a  township  to  each  academy 
to  those  academies  already  allowed,  and  to  those  which  from  local  circumstances 
may  be  justly  claimed,  would  require  the  grants  of  twelve  or  thirteen  town- 
ships more.  The  committee  think  this  number  too  large,  and  therefore  propose 
half  a  township  of  six  miles  square,  of  the  unappropriated  lands  id  the  district 
of  Maine,  to  be  granted  to  each  academy  having  secured  to  it  the  private  funds 
of  towns  and  individual  donors  before  described,  to  -be  laid  out  or  assigned 
(with  the  usual  reservations)  by  the  committee  for  the  sale  of  eastern  lands. 

Of  the  eight  academies  already  incorporated  and  not  endowed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, part  appear  to  have  been  endowed  by  towns  and  individuals;  and 
as  to  part,  no  satisfactory  evidence  is  produced  of  such  endowments. 

It  appears  that  Dummer^s  Academy,  in  Newbury,  has  legally  secured  to  it  a 
permanent  fund  for  its  support,  by  a  private  donor,  to  the  amount  of  $6,000 ; 
anil  that  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  has  a  fund  something  larger,  secured 
in  like  manner;  that  each  of  these  academies  was  established  in  a  proper  situ- 
ation. 

It  appears  that  the  academies  in  Groton  and  Westford  are  about  seven  miles 
apart,  both  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  with  a  neighborhood  perhaps  not 
so  adequate  as  could  be  wished  to  the  support  of  two ;  that  each  of  them  has 
received  the  donations  of  towns  and  individuals  to  the  amount  of  about  $2,500, 
and  that  each  of  them  is  now  much  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds,  but  both  of 
these  academies  have  been  incorporated  and  countenanced  by  the  legislature, 
and  must  be  considered  as  folly  adequate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

On  the  whole  the  committee  propose  an  immediate  grant  of  half  a  township 
of  the  description  aforesaid,  to  each  of  these  four  academies.  As  to  the  acade- 
mies at  Portland,  Westfield  and  New  Salem,  and  in  the  county  of  Plymouth, 
the  committee  propose  that  half  a  township,  of  the  description  aforesaid,  be 
granted  to  each  of  them:  provided,  each  of  them  shall,  within  three  years,  pro- 
duce evidence  that  there  is  a  permanent  fund  legally  secured  to  each  by  town 
or  individual  donors,  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,  and  that  the  Act  establishing  an 
Academy  in  the  town  of  Plymouth  be  repealed,  and  an  Act  be  passed  establish- 
ing an  Academy  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  on  the  principles  of  the  petition 
from  that  county ;  and  that  half  a  township  of  land  be  granted  to  each  of  the 
counties  of  Barnstable,  Nantucket,  Norfolk,  and  Dukes  County,  and  Hancock, 
for  the  purpose  of  an  Academy;  provided  they  shall,  within  three  years,  sever- 
ally furnish  evidence  that  funds  are  secured  by  towns  or  individual  donors  to 
the  amount  of  $3,000,  for  the  support  of  each  of  the  said  academies. 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  (Hon.  Charles  W. 
TTpham,  Chairman,)  in  a  Report  dated  March  30,  1859 — after  recit- 
ing the  above  report,  as  proceeding  from  a  Committee  "  composed 
of  leading  and  experienced  men,  of  whom  Nathan  Dane  of  Beverly 
was  one," — "and  as  published  by  the  General  Court,  containing  most 
decisive  and  emphatic  annunciation  of  the  policy  of  the  State" — 
remark: 

The  following  principles  appear  to  have  been  established,  as  determining  the 
relations  of  academies  to  the  Commonwealth.  They  were  to  be  regarded  as  in 
many  respects  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  public  schools;  as  a  part  of  an 
organized  system  of  public  and  universal  education;  as  opening  the  way,  for 
all  the  people,  to  a  higher  order  of  instruction  than  the  common  schools  can 
supply,  and  as  a  complement  to  them,  towns,  as  well  as  the  Commonwealth, 
were  to  share,  with  individuals,  the  character  of  founders,  or  legal  visitors  of 
them.  They  were  to  be  distributed,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  different  districts  or  localities  of  the  State,  according  to  a  measure  of 
population,  that  is,  25,000  individuals.  In  this  way  they  were  to  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  whole  people,  and  their  advantages  secured,  as  equally 
and  effectively  as  possible,  for  the  common  benefit 
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The  Reverend  Egerton  Rterson,  (or,  as  he  was  baptized, 
Adolphus  Egerton  Ryerson,)  was  born  in  the  township  of  Charlotte- 
ville,  near  Lake  Erie,  London  (afterward  the  Talbot)  District,  (now 
the  County  of  Norfolk)  on  the  24th  of  March,  1808. 

His  father,  Colonel  Joseph  Ryerson,  a  United  Empire  Loyalist  in 
the  British  service  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  was 
born  in  New  Jersey.  He  first  joined  as  a  cadet,  and  was  one  of  tho 
five  hundred  and  fifty  loyal  volunteers  who  went  to  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  For  his  good  conduct  in  bearing  dispatches  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  miles  into  the  interior,  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy in  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Volunteers  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  (Lord 
Dorchester.)  Subsequently  he  was  engaged  in  six  battles,  and  was 
once  wounded.  At  the  peace  of  1783  he  was  exiled,  and  went  to 
New  Brunswick,  thence  to  Canada — he  and  his  family  enduring  very 
great  hardship  in  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  then  unbroken 
wilderness  of  Canada.  He  settled  in  Charlotteville,  and  lived  there 
about  seventy  years.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  and  his  three  sons  again 
joined  the  British  standard,  and  acquitted  themselves  bravely.  Dur- 
ing his  life  he  held  various  appointments  under  the  crown.  He  died 
in  1854,  at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-four  years,  after  having  en- 
joyed his  half-pay  as  a  British  officer  for  the  unprecedented  period  of 
seventy  years  1 

Doctor  Ryerson  was  the  fourth  son  of  Colonel  Ryerson,  and  was 
named  after  two  British  officers  who  were  intimate  friends  of  his 
father.  *  His  youth  was  passed  in  his  native  county ;  and  at  its  Gram- 
mar School  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  early  education.  With 
Mr.  Law,  the  Master  of  the  Gore  District  Grammar  School  at  Ham- 
ilton, (at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario)  he  studied  tho  classics.  As  the 
Grammar  Schools  were  the  only  public  schools  at  that  time  in  exist- 
ence in  the  country,  (and  they  had  only  just  then  been  established) 
they  were  in  the  rural  counties  very  elementary  in  their  character, 
and  did  not  profess  to  teach  more  than  the  mere  rudiments  of  an 
37 
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English  education.  The  young  and  ardent  student,  as  Doctor  Ryer- 
son  then  was,  (and  has  so  continued  during  his  life-time)  not  content 
with  the  superficial  knowledge  of  grammar  which  he  obtained  at 
school,  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  allow  him  to  go  from  home  for 
six  months  to  attend  a  grammar  class  which  had  been  established  in 
the  county  town  on  that  specific  subject 

Doctor  Ryerson'-e  habits  of  study  at  this  time  were  characteristic 
of  his  practice  in  after  life.  When  at  school  he  had  entirely  mas- 
tered the  theory  and  principles  of  English  grammar,  and  had  learned 
all  the  rules  and  explanations,  and  in  fact  nearly  the  whole  book  by 
rote,  yet  having  had  no  one  to  explain  the  theory  or  to  apply  the 
principles  of  the  text-book,  it  was  not  until  he  attended  the  grammar 
class  that  he  was  able  fully  to  comprehend  the  beauty,  flexibility  and 
power  of  the  language.  He  also  at  this  time  prepared  and  wrote  out 
a  digest  of  Murray's  English  Grammar,  in  two  volumes,  Kame's  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism,  and  Blair's  Rhetoric  and  a  Latin  Grammar.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  student ;  and  so  thoroughly  did  he  ground  himself 
in  these  and  kindred  subjects  thus  early  in  fife  and  undermost  adverse 
circumstances,  that  in  his  subsequently  active  career  as  a  writer  and 
cxmtroversionalist  he  ever  evinced  a  power  and  readiness  with  his 
tongue  and  pen  which  has  often  astonished  those  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  laborious  thoroughness  of  his  previous  preparation. 

Doctor  Ryerson's  experience  as  a  teacher  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  grammar  school  of  his  native  county.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  appointed  usher,  or  assistant  teacher,  to  his  eldest  brother, 
George,  (who  had  received  his  training  at  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady) and  who  succeeded  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Mitchell,  on  his 
appointment  by  the  Governor  to  the  judgeship  of  the  county.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  his  brother  George,  the  charge  of  the  school 
devolved  upon  the  youthful  usher.  Having  thus  the  management  of 
boys  and  girls  who  were  his  companions,  and  many  of  them  several 
years  his  senior,  his  firmness,  tact  and  decision  were  frequently  put 
to  the  test,  but  he  acquitted  himself  well,  and  the  experience  thus 
gained  was  afterwards  turned  to  higher  account.  | 

Doctor  Ryerson's  mother  was  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  clear- 
ness of  intellect,  for  her  strong  religious  principles,  and  for  her  kind- 
ness of  disposition.  Egerton  was  her  favorite  son ;  and  she  sought 
to  inculcate  in  his  ardent  mind  those  higher  Christian  principles  and 
motives  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  true  excellence  of  character. 
Nor  was  her  motherly  tenderness  with  its  persuasive  teaching  and 
example  lost  upon  her  distinguished  son. ' 
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Three  of  his  brothers,  George,  John  and  William,  having  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Egerton,  with  a 
glowing  heart  and  ardent  zeal,  after  due  preparation,  also  followed 
their  example.  On  his  twenty-second  birth-day  (24th  March,  1825) 
he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  venerable  Bishop  Hedding.  It  being 
Easter,  his  first  sermon  was  on  the  appropriate  subject  of  4he  resur- 
rection of  our  Redeemer. 

He  was  first  stationed  on  the  Niagara  circuit,  extending  for  many 
miles,  then  on  the  Yonge  Street  circuity  including  the  town  of  York, 
(now  Toronto)  and  in  succession  at  the  River  Credit  (Indian  Mis- 
sion) Toronto,  Cobourg,  Ancaster,  etc*  Grcuits  in  those  days  rarely 
embraced  a  section  of  country  much  less  than  from  forty  or  fifty 
miles  in  extent,  with  the  scattered  settlers  few  and  far  between. 
Doctor  Ryerson's  diary  at  this  time  shows  how  devotedly  he  applied 
himself  to  the  culture  of  his  mind,  although  his  valise  often  contained 
the  chief  part  of  his  library,  and  the  back  of  his  horse  frequently 
afforded  him  the  only  place  for  study. 

Doctor  Ryerson  put  forth  his  first  literary  effort  in  1827 ;  and  by 
it  at  once  established  his  reputation  as  a  skillful  and  able  controversial 
writer.  The  occasion  arose  out  of  some  unjust  remarks  upon  various 
religious  bodies,  which  were  contained  in  a  published  sermon  which 
had  been  preached  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Strachan  (the  late 
venerable  Bishop  of  Toronto)  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Mountain  of 
Quebec  Doctor  Ryerson  replied  through  the  press  in  a  series  of 
trenchant  letters,  which  were  afterwards  collected  and  reprinted  in  a 
pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  "  Claims  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
in  Upper  Canada  brought  to  the  Test."  In  the  same  year,  while 
stationed  at  Cobourg,  he  also  replied  (in  a  series  of  letters  addressed 
to  Doctor  Strachan)  to  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  Methodists  and 
other  religious  bodies,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  the  same  gentleman 
in  the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada  in  March  of  that  year. 
These  letters  were  also  republished  in  pamphlet  form. 

In  1829,  (the  year  after  the  American  General  Conference  had 
constituted  the  Canada  branch  a  separate  annual  conference)  Doctor 
Ryerson  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Guardian  newspaper,  as  the  organ  of  the.  Conference,  and  as  a  chan- 
nel of  reply  to  such  attacks  as  were  made  by  Dr.  Strachan  upon  that 
body  in  1828.  He  was  its  first  editor,  and  continued  so  for  several 
years.  In  1833  he  was  deputed  by  the  Conference  to  go  to  England 
and  take  part  in  the  negotiations  which  were  set  on  foot  for  the  form- 
ation of  a  union  between  the  English  and  Canadian  Conferences. 
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This  union  took  place  in  1833-4,  and  the  Episcopal  form  of  church 
government  among  the  Methodists  in  Canada  was  chsnged  to  that  of 
the  Wesleyans  in  England 

In  1835  Doctor  Ryerson  was  again  deputed  to  proceed  to  England 
to  obtain  a  royal  charter,  and  to  collect  subscriptions  for  an  excellent 
Academy  -which  the  Conference  had  lately  established  at  Cobourg. 
In  these  objects  he  was,  after  much  labor,  highly  successful  He 
also  prevailed  upon  the  home  government  to  obtain  from  the  Canadi- 
an Legislature,  (even  against  Sir  F.  B.  Head's  wishes)  aid  to  the 
extent  of  upwards  of  $16,000  for  the  Academy.  In  the  two  years, 
during  which  Doctor  Ryerson  .remained  in  England  on  this  mission, 
he  had  abundant  opportunities,  of  which  he  freely  availed  himself,  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  public  men  and  institutions  of  the 
mother  country.  He  also,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  essential  ser- 
vice to  his  native  land  in  exposing  (through  the  columns  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  under  the  signature  of  UA  Canadian")  the  unpatriotic 
and  revolutionary  character  of  Messrs.  Hume  and  Roebuck's  agitation 
on  Canadian  politics  in  England.  He  also  wrote  letters  to  Canada 
(for  publication  in  the  Christian  Guardian)  containing  his  "impres- 
sions" on  various  social,  political  and  clerical  questions  in  England) 
which  attracted  much  attention,  and  created  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 

On  his  return  to  Canada  early  in  1837,  on  the  eve  of  the  eventful 
crisis  of  the  rebellion,  he  was  again  appointed  editor  of  the  Guardian; 
and  in  that  position  he  rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  social 
order  and  political  and  religious  liberty  in  the  province.  In  1839  Doc- 
tor Ryerson  addressed  a  series  of  ten  letters  to  the  present  Chief  Justice 
of  Upper  Canada  on  the  celebrated  "  Clergy  (Land)  Reserve  Ques- 
tion, as  a  matter  of  History,  a  question  of  Law,  and  a  subject  of 
Legi8lation.,,  These  letters  were  distinguished  by  much  learning, 
research  and  legal  acumen,  and  were  extensively  read  and  often 
quoted  in  subsequent  discussions  on  the  subject  in  Upper  Canada. 

In  1840  he  was  again  deputed  with  his  brother  William  to  go  to 
England  to  represent  the  Canadian  Conference  in  its  efforts  to  restore 
the  union  which  the  English  Wesleyan  Conference  had  for  various 
reasons  broken  off. 

In  1840  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  from  the  then  re- 
cently united  Canadian  Legislature,  erecting  Upper  Canada  Acad- 
emy into  a  University  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  "  University 
of  Victoria  College  at  Cobourg."  Doctor  Ryerson  (who  then  re- 
ceived the  title  of  D.  D.  from  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middietown, 
Connecticut,)  was  unanimously  chosen  its  first  president,  and  for  four 
years  labored  assiduously  to  promote  its  best  interests 
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In  the  address  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Green,  President  of  the 
Conference,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Inauguration  of  the  Principal  of 
the  College,  Doctor  Ryerson's  qualifications  for  this  important  post 
are  thus  referred  tc— and  he  was  mentioned  as  "a  gentleman  of  a 
sound,  discriminating  mind,,  of  general  knowledge,  capable  of  taking 
a  statesmanlike  view  of  great  and  important  questions,  favorably 
known  in  the  province,  having  some  experience  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, and  of  indomitable,  untiring  perseverance  in  accomplishing  his 
-objects  of  pursuit."  Doctor  Ryerson's  own  address  on  his  inaugura- 
tion as  principal,  was  a  comprehensive,  eloquent  and  practical  expo- 
sition of  the  "nature  and  advantage  of  an  English  and  Liberal  Edu- 
cation." Incidentally  if  not  prophetically,  he  had  in  his  own  inaugu- 
ral address  referred  to  the  system  of  public  instruction  just  then 
introduced  info  the  country,  and  which  wa9  afterwards  deslined 
in  his  own  hands  to  become  all  that  he  had  predicted  for  it.  "  A 
foundation,"  said  he,  "for  a  common  school  system  in  this  province 
has  been  laid  by  the  Legislature,  which  1  believe  will  at  no  distant 
day,  exceed  in  efficiency  any  yet  established  on  the  American  continent" 

The  highly  practical  and  statesmanlike  views  which  Doctor  Ryer- 
son  held  on  this  important  question,  pointed  him  out  among  the  public 
men  of  Canada  as  eminently  qualified  to  control  and  direct  this  great 
national  work.  In  1844,  therefore,  after  three  years'  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  new  system  of  public  education,  Doctor  Ryerson 
was  appointed  its  superintendent  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
General,  with  an  understanding  that  he  would  re-lay  the  entire  foun- 
dation of  the  system,  and  establish  it  on  a  wider  and  more  enduring 
basis.  The  instructions  which  he  received  on  his  formal  appointment 
were  contained  in  the  following  words : 

"  His  Excellency  has  no  doubt  that  you  will  give  your  best  exer- 
tions to  your  new  office,  and  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  devoting 
yourself  to  devising  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
proper  school  books ;  to  establish  the  most  efficient  system  of  instruc- 
tion ;  to  elevate  the  character  of  both  teachers  and  schools ;  and  to 
encourage  every  plan  and  effort  to  educate  and  improve  the  youthful 
mind  of  the  country ;  and  His  Excellency  feels  assured  tbat  your 
endeavors  in  matters  so  important  to  Western  Canada,  will  be  alike 
satisfactory  to  the  public,  and  creditable  to  yourself.,, 

After  detailing  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  to  carry  these  instruc- 
tions into  effect,  Doctor  Ryerson  in  his  report  to  Lord  Cathcart,  the 
Governor  General,  March,  1846,  thus  defines  his  views  upon  this  all 
important  subject.     (We  quote  a  few  pas?age3  only.) 
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"By  Education,  I  mean  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  certain  arts, 
or  of  certain  branches  of  knowledge,  but  that  instruction  and  disci- 
pline which  qualify  and  dispose  the  subjects  of  it  for  their  appropriate 
duties  and  employment*  of  life,  as  Christians,  as  persons  in  business, 
and  also  as  members  of  the  civil  community  in  which  they  lire* 

u  The  basis  of  an  educational  structure  adapted  to  this  end  should 
be  as  broad  as  the  population  of  the  country;  and  its  loftiest  eleva- 
tion should  equal  the  highest  demands  of  the  learned  professions, 
adapting  its  gradation  of  schools  to  the  wants  of  the  several  classes 
of  the  community,  and  to  their  respective  employments  or  professions, 
the  one  rising  above  the  other — the  one  conducting  to  the  other ;  yet 
each  complete  in  itself  for  the  degree  of  education  it  imparts;  a 
character  of  uniformity  as  to  fundamental  principles  pervading  the 
whole :  the  whole  based  upon  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  unit- 
ing the  combined  influence  and  support  of  the  government  and  the 
people. 

"The  branches  of  knowledge  which  it  is  essential  that  all  should 
understand,  should  be  provided  for  aUj  and  taught  to  all;  should  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  most  needy,  and  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  the  most  careless.  The  knowledge  required  for  the  sci- 
entific pursuit  of  mechanics,  agriculture  and  commerce,  must  needs 
be  provided  to  an  extent  corresponding  with  the  demand,  and  the 
exigences  of  the  country ;  while  to  a  more  limited  extent  are  needed 
facilities  for  acquiring  the  higher  education  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions."* 

With  a  view  to  give  a  summary  sketch  of  Doctor  Byerson's  expo- 
sition of  the  system  of  Public  Instruction  which  he  deured  to  estab- 
lish in  Upper  Canada,  we  insert  the  following  additional  extracts 
from  his  report  to  the  Governor  General.  After  combating  the  ob- 
jection which  then  existed  in  some  quarters  to  the  establishment  of  a 
thorough  system  of  primary  and  industrial  education,  commensurate 
with  the  population  of  the  country,  as  contemplated  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  as  here  proposed,  he  proceeds  to  say : 

"The  first  feature  then  of  our  Provincial  System  of  Public  In- 
struction, should  be  universality ;  and  that  in  respect  to  the  poorest 
classes  of  society.  It  is  the  poor  indeed  that  need  the  assistance  of 
the  Government,  and  they  are  proper  objects  of  its  special  solicitude 
and  care ;  the  rich  can  take  care  of  themselves.  The.  elementary 
education  of  the  whole  people  must  therefore  be  an  essential  element 
in  the  legislative  and  administrative  policy  of  an  enlightened  and 

«Repcrt  on  a  System  of  Public  Klementarj  Education  Jbr  Upper  Canada.    PubUabsd  by  ordar 
of  the  LegtelatWe  Assembly.    Second  Edition  ;  Montreal,  1847.    pp.  9, 10. 
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beneficent  government.  Nor  is  it  less  important  to  the  efficiency  of 
such  a  system  that  it  should  be  practical  than  that  it  should  be  uni- 
versal The  mere  acquisition  or  even  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, without  the  requisite  qualities  to  apply  that  knowledge  in  the 
best  manner,  does  not  merit  the  name  of  education.  Much  knowl- 
edge may  be  imparted  and  acquired  without  any  addition  whatever 
to  the  capacity  fcr  {he  business  of  life.  *  *  *  History  presents 
us  with  even  University  Systems  of  Education  (so  called)  entirely 
destitute  of  all  practical  character ;  and  there  are  elementary  systems 
which  tend  as  much  to  prejudice  and  pervert,  not  to  say  corrupt,  the 
popular  mind,  as  to  improve  and  elevate  it/' 

"The  state  of  society,  then,  no  less  than  the  wants  of  our  country, 
requires  that  every  youth  of  the  land  should  be  trained  to  industry 
and  practice,  whether  that  training  be  extensive  or  limited. 

"Now  education  thus  practical,  includes  religion  and  morality; 
secondly,  the  development  to  a  certain  extent  of  all  our  faculties ; 
thirdly,  an  acquaintance  with  several  branches  of  elementary  knowl- 
edge." 

"  By  religion  and  morality,  I  do  not  mean  sectarianism  in*any  form, 
but  the  general  system  of  truth  and  morals  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Sectarianism  is  not  morality.  To  be  zealous  for  a  sect  and 
to  be  conscientious  in  morals  are  widely  different.  To  inculcate  the 
peculiarities  of  a  sect  and  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  morality,  are  equally  different." 

"  I  can  aver,  from  personal  experience  and  practice,  as  well  as 
from  a  very  extended  inquiry  on  this  subject,  that  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive course  of  biblical  and  religious  instruction  can  be  given 
than  there  is  likely  to  be  opportunity  for  in  elementary  schools,  with- 
out  any  restraint  on  the  one  side,  or  any  tincture  of  sectarianism  on 
the  other — a  course  embracing  the  entire  history  of  the  Bible,  its  in* 
stitutions,  cardinal  doctrines  and  morals,  together  with  the  evidences 
of  its  authenticity." 

"With  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  moral  feelings,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  moral  habits,  is  intimately  connected  the  corresponding  devel- 
opment of  all  the  other  faculties,  both  intellectual  and  physical  The 
great  object  of  an  efficient  system  of  instruction  should  be,  not  the 
communication  of  so  much  knowledge,  but  the  development  of  tho 
faculties.  Much  knowledge  may  be  acquired  without  any  increase 
of  mental  power;   najs  with  even  an   absolute  diminution  of  it5* 

The  foregoing  is  only  a  brief  summary  of  Doctor  Ryerson's  expo* 
sitions  of  the  principles  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  adapted 
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to  Canada  which  are  discussed  in  the  first  sixty  pages  of  his  report. 
He  next  devotes  eighty-eight  pages  to  a  consideration  of  fifteen 
branches  of  instruction  which  he  considered  should  be  taught,  or  pro- 
vided for  if  not  taught,  in  all  of  the  schools.  The  concluding  fifty 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  machinery  of  the  system  under 
the  heads  of  kinds  of  schools,  teachers,  text-books,  control  and  inspec- 
tion., and  individual  efforts. 

Notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  Doctor  Ryerson 
had  collected  and  arranged  his  facts,  analyzed  the  various  systems  of 
education  in  Europe,  (chiefly  in  Germany)  and  America,  and  fortified 
himself  with  the  opinions  of  all  the  most  eminent  educationists  in 
those  countries,  yet  his  projected  system  ^for  Canada  was  fiercely 
assailed,  and  was  vehemently  denounced  as  embodying  in  it  the  very 
essence  of  "  Prussian  despotism."  Still  with  indomitable  courage  he 
persevered  in  his  plans  and  at  length  succeeded  in  1846  in  inducing 
the  legislature  to  pass  a  Common  School  Act,  which  he  had  drafted 
in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  in  his  report  The  leading  fea- 
tures of  that  measure  may  be  briefly  summed  up  under  the  four  fol- 
lowing heads : 

1.  The  machinery  of  the  system  was  mainly  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Upper  Canada,  from  the  school  laws  of  the  Middle 
United  States. 

2.  The  method  of  supporting  the  schools  by  a  uniform  rate  upon 
property,  was  adopted  from  the  New  England  States. 

3.  The  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  (established  in  1847)  were 
projected  after  those  in  operation  in  Germany. 

4.  The  school  text-books  were  adopted  from  tho  series  then  in  use 
in  Ireland,  as  acceptable  to  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

In  regard  to  this  latter  feature  of  the  Canadian  system,  and  in  jus- 
tification of  the  exclusion  from  our  schools  of  American  text-books,  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  the  following  explanation  of  that  step  from  the 
pen  of  Doctor  Ryerson  himself.     He  says : 

"American  school  books  are  unlike  the  school  books  of  any  other 
enlightened  people,  so  far  as  I  have  the  means  of  knowing.  The 
school  books  of  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain,  contain  nothing 
hostile  to  the  institutions  or  derogatory  to  the  character  of  any  other 
nation  I  know  not  of  a  single  English  school  book  in  which  there 
is  an  allusion  to  the  United  States  not  calculated  to  excite  a  feeling 
of  re?pect  for  their  inhabitants  or  government.  It  is  not  so  with 
American  school  books.  "With  very  few  exceptions,  they  abound  in 
statements  and  allusions  prejudicial  to  the  institutions  and  character 
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of  the  British  nation.  It  may  be  said  that  such  statements  and  allu- 
sions are  'few  and  far  between,*  and  exert  no  injurious  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  children  and  their  parents.  But  surely  no  school  book 
would  be  tolerated  which  should  contain  statements  and  allusions, 
4 few  and  far  between/  against  the  character  and  institutions  of  our 
common  Christianity.  And  why  should  books  be  authorized  or  used 
in  our  schools  inveighing  against  the  character  and  institutions  of 
our  common  country  ?  And  as  to  the  influence  of  such  publication?, 
I  believe,  though  silent  and  imperceptible  in  its  operations,  it  is 
more  extensive  and  powerful  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  believe 
such  books  are  one  element  of  powerful  influence  against  the  estab- 
lished government  of  the  country.  From  facts  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  on  inquiry,  that  in  precisely 
those  parts  of  Upper  Canada  where  United  States  school  books  had 
been  used  most  extensively,  there  the  spirit  of  the  insurrection  in 
1837  and  1838  was  most  prevalent  I  am  sure  the  Americans  would 
not  sanction  the  use  of  text-books  in  their  schools  which  contained 
attacks  upon  and  statements  and  allusions  derogatory  to  their  institu- 
tions and  government." 

In  1849  the  provincial  administration  favorable  to  Doctor  Ryer- 
son's  views  went  out  of  office,  and  those  opposed  to  him  came  in.  A 
member  of  the  cabinet  hostile  to  him  having  concocted  a  singularly 
crude  and  cumbrous  school  bill,  aimed  to  oust  Doctor  Ryerson  from 
office,  it  was  without  examination  or  discussion  passed  into  a  law. 
Doctor;  Ryerson  at  once  called  the  attention  of  the  government  (at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  late  lamented  Lord  Elgin)  to  the  imprac- 
ticable and  unchristian  character  of  the  bill,  as  it  had  formally  exclu- 
ded the  Bible  from  the  schools.  The  late  Honorable  Robert  Bald- 
win, C.  B.,  Attorney  General  (the  nestor  of  Canadian  politicians, 
and  a  truly  Christian  man)  was  so  convinced  of  the  justness  of  Doc- 
tor Ryerson's  views  and  remonstrance,  that  he  took  the  unusual  course 
of  advising  His  Excellency  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  new  act 
until  Doctor  Ryerson  could  prepare  a  draft  of  bill  on  the  basis  of 
the  repealed  law,  embodying  in  it,  additional  to  the  old  bill,  the  result 
of  his  own  experience  of  the  working  of  the  system  up  to  that  time. 
The  result  was  that  a  law  was  passed  in  1850  admirably  adapted  ttf 
the  excellent  municipal  system  of  Canada,  so  popular  in  its  character 
and  comprehensive  in  its  provisions  and  details,  that  it  is  still  (in  a 
consolidated  form)  the  statute  under  which  the  public  common  schools 
of  Upper  Canada  are  established  and  maintained. 

There  was  one  question,  the  agitation  of  which  had  for  many  years 
caused  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  to  the  school  system,  but  which 
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was  set  at  rest  in  1863.  This  question  was  the  right  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  establish  schools  of  their  own,  separate  from  the  publie 
common  schools,  but  nevertheless  aided  from  the  parlimentary  grant 
for  education,  according  to  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  at  the 
schools.  The  principle  of  these  schools  was  fully  conceded  in  the 
first  Canadian  School  Bill  which  was  passed  in  1841,  the  year  of  the 
legislative  unicn  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  It 
was  subsequently  modified  in  1843, 1847,  and  1850,  and,  (after  much 
bitter  agitation)  in  1853, 1855,  and  finally  in  1863.  In  the  resolu- 
tions for  the  confederation  of  the  British  North  American  provinces, 
agreed  to  at  Quebec  by  representatives  from  all  of  these  provinces, 
and  adopted  by  the  Canadian  Legislature  in  1865,  the  right  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  regard  to  these  separate  schools  were  confirmed 
as  follows: — "The  local  legislature  of  each  province  shall  have 
power  to  make  laws  respecting  education ;  saving  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  minority  in  both  Canadas 
may  possess  as  to  their  denominational  schools,  at  the  time  when  the 
confederated  union  goes  into  operation." 

In  1853,  after  a  good  deal  of  delay  and  discussion,  Doctor  Ryerson 
prevailed  upon  the  legislature  to  revise  the  grammar  school  law  of 
the  province,  which  bad  remained  in  the  statute  book  accomplishing 
comparatively  little  good  since  1807—1839.  Even  then  (in  1853) 
the  principle  of  local  taxation  for  these  schools,  as  applied  to  the 
common  schools,  was  not  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  regard  to  the 
grammar  schools.  For  twelve  years  longer  these  schools  continued 
to  languish.  In  1865  the  grammar  sehool  law  was  still  further  im- 
proved, and  a  higher  standard  of  education  adopted,  but  as  yet 
the  principle  of  local  taxation  for  the  support  of  these  schools 
has  been  but  partially  concurred  in  by  the  legislature,  and  embodied 
in  the  amended  act.  It  provides,  however,  that  a  sum  equal  to  the 
half  of  the  legislative  grant  (independent  of  school  fees)  shall,  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  the  grant,  be  raised  from  "local  bources,"  t.  &, 
by  rate,  subscription,  municipal  grant  or  otherwise. 

In  1850,  Doctor  Ryerson  made  his  second  educational  tour  in 
Europe,  and  while  in  England  he  made  preUminary  arrangements  for 
establishing  the  Library,  Map  and  Apparatus  system  in  connection 
with  his  department,  which  was  not  fully  completed  until  1854. 

In  1854  the  present  system  of  free  public  school  libraries  was 
fully  established  by  Doctor  Ryerson  in  Upper  Canada,  aided  by  die 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  list  of  approved  books  includes 
about  8000  volumes,  embracing  works  in  every  department  of-  human 
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knowledge  and  learning.  From  this  extensive  list  the  local  school 
authorities  are  authorized  to  make  selections.  The  same  system  was 
also  adapted  to  the  supply  of  the  schools  with  approved  prize  books, 
maps,  chart?,  apparatus,  and  other  requisites ;  and  the  legislature  has 
granted  the  necessary  funds  to  enable  the  Educational  Department 
to  do  so.  The  principle  upon  which  these  funds  are  made  available 
for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  is  as  follows :— Whenever  a  municipal 
or  school  corporation  contributes  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of 
library  or  prize  books,  maps,  apparatus,  etc.,  at  the  Educational  De- 
pository, the  Department  contributes  an  equal  amount,  and  supplied 
those  corporations  with  articles  (at  a  reduced  rate  of  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  below  retail  cost)  to  the  value  of  the  sum  thus  augmented, 
or  rather  doubled*  Thus  a  premium  is  held  out  to  local  exertion  and 
liberality,  and  each  locality  is  aided  according  to  its  works.  By  De- 
partmental regulation  nothing  is  supplied  from  the  Depository  to 
private  parties,  but  only  to  municipal  or  school  corporations.* 
i  In  1855,  Doctor  Byerson,  while  in  England,  took  steps,  as  author- 
ized by  law,  to  establish  Meteorological  Stations  in  connection  with 
the  County  Grammar  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  aided  by  Colonel 
Lefroy — for  many  years  director  of  the  Provincial  Magnetical  Ob- 
servatory at  Toronto — he  selected  sets  of  suitable  instruments,  (which 
were  duly  tested  at  the  Kew  Observatory,)  and  shortly  afterwards 
several  of  these  stations  were  established.  In  1865,  the  law  on  the 
subject  having  been  amended,  twelve  stations  were  selected  and  put 
into  efficient  working  order.  These  stations  are  situated  at  various 
points  on  the  margin  of  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Simcoe,  Bay 
of  Quinte,  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Upper  Ottawa  river;  the 
rest  are  situated  in  central  places  inland. 

In  1857,  Doctor  Ryerson  made  his  third  educational  tour  in 
Europe ;  and  before  returning  to  Canada,  he  procured  at  Antwerp, 
Brussells,  Florence,  Rome,  Paris,  and  London,  an  admirable  collec- 
tion of  copies  of  paintings  by  the  old  masters,  statues,  busts,  etc.,  be- 
sides various  other  articles,  for  an  Educational  Museum  in  connection 
with  the  Department  This  Museum  was  founded  after  the  example 
of  what  is  being  done  in  England  by  the  Imperial  Government  as  a 
part  of  the  system  of  popular  education— regarding  the  indirect,  as 
scarcely  secondary  to  the  direct,  means  of  training  the  minds  and 
forming  the  taste  and  character  of  the  people.  It  consists  of  a  col- 
lection of  school  apparatus  for  Common  and  Grammar  Schools,  of 
Models  of  Agricultural  and  other  implements,  of  specimens  of  the 

•For  farther  details  in  regard  to  some  other  feature*  of  the  Upper  Canada  public  school  syt» 
tern  and  its  essential  features  of  difference  from  the  American  system,  seo  American  Journal  tb 
&M«i*irafcr  1866,  Vol.  I,  pp.  191-201.    For  Statistics,  see  Vol.  XIII,  040-61. 
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Natural  History  of  the  Country,  Casts  of  Antique  and  Modern 
Statues  and  Busts,  &c,  selected  from  the  principal  Museums  of 
Europe,  including  busts  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  in 
English  and  French  History ;  also  copies  of  some  of  the  works  of 
the  great  Masters  of  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  Spanish,  and  especially  of 
the  Italian  Schools  of  Fainting.  These  objects  of  art  are  labelled, 
for  the  information  of  those  who  are  .not  familiar  with  the  original?, 
and  a  descriptive  historical  catalogue  of  them  can  be  purchased  at 
the  Museum.  In  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  cf 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  it  is  justly  stated  that,  "  the  object 
of  a  National  Gallery  is  to  improve  the  public  taste,  and  to  afford  a 
more  refined  description  of  enjoyment  to  the  mass  of  the  people;** 
and  the  opinion  is  at  the  same  time  strongly  expressed,  that  as  :t  peo- 
ple of  taste  going  to  Italy  constantly  bring  home  beautiful  modern 
copies  of  beautiful  originals,"  it  is  desirable,  even  in  England,  that 
those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  means  of  travelling  abroad, 
should  be  enabled  to  see,  in  the  form  of  an  accurate  copy,  some  of 
the  celebrated  works  of  Raffaelle  and  other  great  Masters ;  an  object 
no  less  desirable  in  Canada  than  in  England.  What  has  been  ihus 
far  done  in  this  branch  of  public  instruction,  is  in  part  the  result  of  a 
small  annual  sum,  which,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, out  of  the  Upper  Canada  share  of  the  School  Grants,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  school  architecture  and  appliances,  and  to  pro- 
mote arts,  science  and  literature  by  means  of  models,  objects  and 
publications,  collected  in  a  Museum  in  connection  with  this  Depart* 
ment,  and  arranged  under  the  following  Leads : — 

I.  Sculpture-:     1.  Antiques.     2.  Modern.     3,  Architectural. 

II.  Paintings:  1.  Italian  School.  2.  Flemish  School.  3. 
Dutch  School.  4.  Miscellaneous  Dutch  and  Flemish.  5.  German 
School.     6.  French  School.     7.  Spanish  School. 

III.  Engravings  :     1.  On  Steel  and  Copper.     2.  Lithographs. 

IV.  History  op  Art,  &c:  1.  In  French  and  Italian.  2.  In 
English. 

V.  Otiier  Objects  :  1.  Illustrations  of  Mediaeval  History.  2. 
Maps  and  Plans  in  Relief.  3.  Specimens  of  Natural  History.  4. 
Geological  Specimens.  5.  Models  of  Agricultural  Implements.  C. 
Philosophical  Models  and  School  Apparatus. 

In  1858-60,  Doctor  Rycrson  took  a  leading  part  in  a  discussion  in 
the  newspapers  and  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  favor  of  legislative  grants  to  the  denominational  colleges  df  Upper 
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Canada.  His  views  in  regard  to  such  colleges,  as  forming  part  of  the 
public  educational  system  of  the  province  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extracts  from  his  writings  on  this  subject.     lie  says : — 

"I  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  religious  instruc- 
tion must  form  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  country, 
and  that  that  religious  instruction  must  be  given  by  the  several 
religious  persuasions  to  their  youth  respectively.  The  Common 
Schools  are,  as  a  general  rule,  brought  within»an  hour's  walk  of  each 
family  in  the  land;  and  therefore  the  oversight  and  duties  of  the 
parents  and  pastors  of  the  children  attending  these  schools  are  not,  in 
the  least,  suspended  or  interfered  with.  The  constitution  or  order  of 
discipline  and  liturgy  of  each  religious  persuasion,  enjoins  upon  its 
clergy  and  members  to  teach  their  children  the  summary  of  religious 
faith  and  practice  required  to  be  taught  to  the  children  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  persuasion.  To  require,  therefore,  any  sort  of  denomi- 
national teaching  in  Common  Day  Schools,  is  not  only  a  work  of 
supererogation,  but  a  direct  interference  with  the  liturgical  or  disci- 
plinary codes  and  functions  of  each  religious  persuasion,  and  provid- 
ing by  law  for  the  neglect  of  clerical  and  parental  duties,  by  trans- 
ferring those  duties  to  the  Common  School  teacher,  and  thus  sanc- 
tioning immoralities  in  pastors  and  parents  which  must,  in  a  high 
degree,  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  public  morals.  Economy  as 
well  as  patriotism  requires  the  schools  for  all  to  be  open  to  all  upon 
equal  terms,  and  upon  principles  common  to  all — leaving  to  each 
religious  persuasion  the  performance  of  its  own  recognized  and  appro- 
priate duties  in  the  religious  teaching  of  its  own  youth.  In  such 
schools  the  children  can  be  with  the  teacher  only  from  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  five  or  six  days  in 
the  week ;  while  during  each  morning  and  evening,  and  the  whole  of 
each  Sabbath,  they  are  with  their  parents  or  pastors,  and  these  are 
the  portions  of  time  which  u«age  and  ecclesiastical  laws  prescribe  for 
religious  studies  and  instruction,  and  for  which  the  teacher,  who  only 
sees  the  children  during  six  or  seven  of  the  working  hours  of  each 
secular  day  of  the  week,  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  and  with 
which  he  cannot  be  burthened  to  the  advantage  of  the  children,  or 
without  criminal  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  parents  and  pastors. 

"  But  in  respect  to  Academies  and  Colleges  the  case  is  different. 
These  are  institutions  which  cannot  be  brought  within  an  hour's  walk 
of  but  very  few  of  those  who  wish  and  are  able  to  resort  to  them. 
Youth,  in  order  to  attend  such  institutions,  must,  as  a  general  rule, 
leave  their  homes,  and  be  taken  from  the  daily  oversight  and  instruc- 
tions of  their  parents  and  pastors.    During  this  part  and  period  of 
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their  education,  tbe  duties  of  parental  and  pastoral  care  and  instruc- 
tion must  be  suspended,  or  provision  must  be  made  in  connection  with 
the  Academies  and  Colleges  for  such  oversight  and  instruction.  Youth 
attending  each  institutions,  are  at  an  age  when  they  are  most  exposed 
to  temptation — most  need  the  best  counsels  in  religion  and  morals- 
are  pursuing  studies  which  most  involve  the  principles  of  human 
action,  and  the  duties  and  relations  of  human  life.  At  such  a  period 
and  under  such  circumstances,  youth  need  the  exercise  of  all  that  is 
tender  and  vigilant  in  parental  affection,  and  all  that  is  wise  in 
pastoral  oversight,  yet  they  are  far  removed  both  from  their  parents 
and  pastors.  Hence  what  is  supplied  by  the  parent  and  pastor  at 
home,  must  be  provided  in  connection  with  the  Academy  and  College 
abroad.  And  therefore  the  same  reason  which  condemns  the  estab- 
lishment of  denominational  common  schools,  justifies  the  establishment 
of  denominational  Academies  and  Colleges,  in  connection  with  which 
the  duties  of  the  parent  and  pastor  can  be  best  discharged." 

Although  the  project  failed  at  the  time,  the  economical  views  which 
Dr.  Ryerson  then  put  forth  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
provincial  University  were  afterwards  substantially  adopted  by  those 
who  had  so  strenuously  resisted  them  before ;  and  although  he  warned 
them  of  the  inevitable  multiplication  of  denominational  Colleges  and 
Universities  should  their  views  prevail,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  no 
less  than  three  additional  denominational  Colleges  in  tfpper  Canada 
were,  in  1866,  invested  by  the  legislature  with  University  powers* 
In  acknowledgment  of  his  eminent  ability  in  this  contest  the  Senate 
of  Victoria  College  conferred  upon  him,  in  1861,  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

In  1860,  Doctor  Ryerson  induced  the  Government  to  submit  to 
the  Legislature  a  draft  of  a  bill  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  fur- 
ther improvement  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Upper  Can- 
ada.   This  law  perfected  the  details,  and  made  it  more  effective. 

In  1867,  Doctor  Ryerson  made  his  fourth  educational  tour  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  with  the  following  instructions  from  the 
Governor  General  in  Council  :— 

"  To  add  to  the  collection  of  models  and  works  of  art  for  the  pro- 
posed Provincial  School  of  Art  and  Design,  and  to  engage  the  aer- 
vicei  of  a  properly  qualified  master  from  the  graduates  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  to  take  charge  of  the  same. 
He  is  also  authorized  to  visit  and  collect  information  from  tbe  best 
institutions  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  for  the  education  of 
the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  to  be  made  available  in  the  proposed 
Schools  for  these  peftons,  to  be  established  by  the  Government  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada." 
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Since  his  return  in  1868,  Dr.  Ryerson  has  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  a  u  Special  Report  on  the  systems  and  State  of 
popular  education  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  practical  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  public  instruction  in  Upper  Canada,"  closing  with  an  intimation 
of  his  purpose  to  make  a  separate  report  on  Institutions  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  in  different  countries. 

In  a  communication  quoted  in  the  (Ontario  Province)  Journal  of 
Education,  referring  to  this  special  report,  (which  at  this  time  we 
have  not  seen,)  Dr.  Ryerson  observes : 

"As  the  result  of  observations  and  reflection*,  I  believe  in  our  common 
schools  we  have  the  advantage  of  any  country  or  state  I  have  vet  visited.  But 
I  believe  that  in  some  of  the  practical  details  of  the  working  of  the  law,  impor- 
tant improvements  can  be  made,  especially  in  the  more  efficient  inspection  of 
schools,  and  in  means  to  prevent  the  best  teachers  from  early  leaving  their  pro- 
fession. The  examples  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  on  these  and  several  other 
subjects,  will  be  very  suggestive  to  us.  The  system  of  elementary  instruction 
in  the  former  was  established  when  Holland  was  the  Batavian  Republic ;  that 
system  has  survived  three  revolutions— exists,  with  slight  modifications,  yet  still 
non-denominational,  after  half  a  century's  trial,  m  its  entire  integrity — receives 
small  appropriations  from  the  State,  (which  yet  oversees  everything,)  and  places 
Holland  at  the  head  of  popularly  educating  countries.  In  some  of  its  largest 
cities,  there  is  reported  not  to  be  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  of  sound  mind, 
that  cannot  read  and  write.  In  Switzerland— -a  country  hardly  one-twelfth  the 
size  of  Upper  Canada,  though  with  twice  our  population— there  are  no  less 
than  twenty-five  republics,  each  with  its  own  educational  system— presenting 
in  many  instances,  very  remarkable  results— thus  affording  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  study  for  the  educationalist  and  statesman  in  a  country  like  ours.*1 

Without  being  prepared  to  adopt  the  very  favorable  estimate 
formed  by  Dr.  Ryerson  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Upper 
Canada — now  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada — 
we  cite  at  the  close  of  this  article  the  opinion  of  an  excellent  judge 
of  the  value  of  Dr.  Ryerson's  labors  in  inaugurating  and  administer- 
ing this  system — and  fortify  both  by  the  following  tabulated  summary 
of  the  progress  of  the  system  from  1844  to  1866 : 
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The  following  intelligent  and  impartial  testimony  as  to  the  success 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson's  labors  in  Canada,  is  taken  from  a  recent 
report  of  the  Rev.  James  Fraser,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  Schools  Inquiry  Commissions,  who  was 
specially  deputed  to  proceed  to  America  to  report  upon  the  systems 
of  education  in  operation  there.  At  the  close  of  an  elaborate  and 
most  careful  analytical  report  on  the  school  system  of  Upper 
Canada,  Mr.  Fraser  concludes  as  follows : — 

"Such,  in  all  its  main  features,  is  the  School  system  of  Upper  Canada.  A 
system  not  perfect,  but  yet  far  in  advance,  as  a  system  of  national  education, 
of  any  thing  that  we  can  show  at  home.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable  to  mo 
that  in  a  country,  occupied  in  the  greater  part  of  its  area  by  a  sparse  and  any 
thing  but  wealthy  population,  whose  predominant  characteristic  is  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  an  educational  system  so  complete 
in  its  theory  and  so  capable  of  adaptation  in  practice  should  have  been  originally 
organized,  and  have  been  maintained  in  what,  with  all  allowances,  must  still 
be  called  successful  operation  for  so  long  a  period  as  twenty- five  years.  H  shows 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  energy,  detennination  and  devotion  of  a  single 
earnest  man.  What  national  education  in  England  owes  to  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttle- 
worth,  what  education  in  New  England  owes  to  Horace  Mann,  that  debt  edu- 
cation in  Canada  owes  to  Egerton  Ryerson.  He  has  been  the  object  of  bitter 
abuse,  of  not  a  little  misrepresentation;  but  he  has  not  swerved  from  his  policy 
or  from  his  fixed  ideas.  Through  evil  report  and  good  report  he  has  resolved, 
and  he  has  found  others  to  support  him  in  the  resolution,  that  free  education 
shall  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  Canadian  parent  for  every  Canadian 
child."— Pa^w  278,  «79. 


VIII.   THE  GEMM  UNIVERSITY: 

COXPABED   WITH   THE    ENGLISH  AND    FRENCH. 

BY  A  GERMAN. 

An  Academic  Discourse  by  Prof.  II.  Von  Sy  bel,  at  Bonn,  March  22, 1868.    Translated  from  the 
Gorman  by  A.  Angerer,  A.  M.,  for  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 


The  German  Universities  of  our  day  enjoy  a  high  and  not  unfounded 
reputation  all  over  Europe.  While  among  ourselves  there  is  scarcely  any 
discussion  as  to  the  leading  principles  on  which  superior  instruction  is 
conducted,  and  some  slight  differences  exist  only  on  the  advisability  of 
introducing  some  foreign,  but  in  themselves  useful  secondary  objects :  we 
sec  our  great  neighboring  nations  of  France  and  England  put  in  question 
the  existing  organization  of  their  Universities  from  their  very  foundation, 
demanding  extensive  reforms,  and  continually  holding  up  as  models  the 
German  high  schools.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  one  of  the  best  judges  on  matters  of  instruc- 
tion in  Europe,  "  that  the  German  Universities,  although  open  to  criticism 
are  far  in  advance  of  us  in  every  point  of  real  efficiency."  "A  small 
German  University,"  observes  one  of  the  most  renowned  samns  of  Paris, 
M.  Rcnan,  "  with  its  awkward  professors  and  half-fed  private  docents, 
renders  more  service  to  science  than  all  the  ostentatious  wealth  of  Ox- 
ford." Such  praise  cannot  be  otherwise  than  in  a  high  degree  nattering 
to  our  national  pride,  but  will,  above  all,  to  the  true  patriot,  become  an 
incentive  to  serious  self-examination.  Do  we  actually  occupy  the  height 
assigned  to  us  by  those  friendly  voices  ?  Does  our  own  activity  promise 
a  continuation  of  this  happy  condition  secured  by  our  fathers  ?  Can  we 
not  learn  from  foreign  countries  as  well  as  they  from  us  ?  Modern  im- 
provements bring  about  constant  interchange  of  ideas  and  habits  among 
nations  in  every  sphere  of  public  life :  is  it  not  possible  that  a  similar 
interchange  should  take  place  in  regard  to  the  Universities  ? 

Considering  their  actuil  condition,  the  institutions  which  in  Germany 
and  England  are  designated  by  the  common  name  of  Universities,  and 
which  have  been  created  in  France,  partly  under  other  names,  for  the 
same  purpose  of  superior  scientific  instruction,  are  totally  different 
things.  In  France  there  is,  as  yet,  no  institution  for  superior  education, 
which,  like  our  University,  combines  all  branches  of  science  within  its 
sphere.  There  are  schools  of  jurisprudence,  of  medicine ;  faculties  of 
theology  and  belles-lettres ;  there  are  institutions,  like  the  ColUge  de 
France,  which  unites  in  its  halls  a  group  of  various  disciplines.  The 
method  of  teaching  and  objects  of  instruction  are  very  different  in  these 
various  schools.     Some,  like  the  £co?e  des  chartes,  may  be  compared 
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to  our  Seminaries;  others  are  intended  only  for  the  quickest  possible 
training  of  their  pupils  for  some  practical  vocation. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  exterior  arrangement  of  our  Universities  by 
the  great  institutions  of  the  Collige  de  France  and  the  Sorbonne;  but 
after  the  first  observation  we  discover  that  even  there  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  totally  different  world.     M.  Renan  lucidly  describes  their  condition: 
"  The  Paris  professor  opens  his  lecture-hall  to  the  public  gratuitously. 
He  knows  not  how  many  students,  desirous  of  learning,  he  has,  nor  how 
many  idlers  in  want  of  entertainment  there  are  among  his  hearers.    He 
knows  not  whether  to-morrow  a  single  one  of  to-day's  auditory  will 
occupy  a  seat,  and  whether  he  will  not  address  an  entirely  different  audi- 
ence.    Thus  each  lecture  must  be  something  complete  in  itself,  and  in  its 
form  be  arranged  and  shaped  for  rhetorical  effect,  as  the  sensitive  taste  of 
a  highly  cultivated  and  spoiled  public  demands.     If  this  is  done  by 
a  man  of  genius,  who  has  a  profound  and  methodical  learning  at  his 
command,  the  result  is  seen  in  discourses  which  rank  among  the  highest 
master-pieces,  and  which  neither  German  nor  English  institutions  can 
ever  present     But  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  series  of  independent  dis- 
courses is  anything  but  a  scientific  school.     The  lecturer  must  spend  the 
greater  part  of  his  strength  on  the  literary  form  of  his  discourse ;  fre- 
quently he  uses  up  all  means  in  this  direction  and  covers  the  deficiencies 
of  the  contents  by  brilliant  qratory ;  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances he  presents  literary  productions,  complete  and  finished  in  them- 
selves, conclusive  results  of  a  long  continued  research,  in  which,  however, 
the  pain  and  labor  of  research  is  carefully  hidden.     In  this  way  it  is 
absolutely  impossible,  in  the  course  of  a  semestre,  to  treat  a  subject  in 
a  scientific  method  in  its  entire  bearing,  and,  what  is  more  important,  the 
hearer  knows  nothing  about  the  mental  operations  by  which  the  results 
presented  to  him  have  been  reached.     Ho  hears,  for  example,  a  discourse 
on  the  deeds  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  gains  not  the  slightest  insight 
into  the  philological  and  historical  studies  required  for  its  preparation.    In 
one  word,  matter  of  science  is  furnished,  but  scientific  investigation  re- 
mains untaught     The  high  school  is  no  longer  a  place  for  original  contri- 
butions to  science,   for  the  best  methods  of  interrogating  nature,  but 
charms  of  style  and  delivery  are  the  marks  of  the  successful  teacher. 
"  The  danger  of  France,"  says  Renan,  "  consists  in  this :  we  are  becoming 
a  nation  of  brilliant  lecturers  and  fine  writers." 

The  totally  opposite  way,  in  academic  instruction,  has  been  taken  in 
England.  Here  the  complaint  is  not  that  the  University  is  too  little  of  a 
school,  but  frat  it  does  too  much,  almost  exclusively  the  work  of  the 
school  The  tutor,  the  repetitor,  has  crowded  out  the  professor.  The 
professor  delivers  a  dozen  lectures  per  year  in  the  manner  of  Paris  rheto- 
rician. The  instruction  proper  is  given  in  the  colleges,  entirely  in  the 
form  of  onr  gymnasiums.  The  leading  object,  which  determines  the 
direction  and  material  of  Oxford  studies,  is  not  the  training  of  the  student 
tor  a  practical  vocation ;  nor  is  it  to  introduce  him  to  science  in  its  pro- 
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founder  character,  but  it  is  the  development  and  formation  of  gen- 
eral capacity,  of  the  ability  to  think  and  apeak,  of  facility  in  combination, 
soundness  of  judgment*  skill  in  expression:  it  is  the  object  of  our 
gymnasiums,  as  said  before,  only  taken  in  a  higher  sense  and  more  fully 
developed,  according  to  the  riper  age  and  more  advanced  degree  of  cul- 
ture of  the  student.  All  tends  to  this  superior  view.  The  external  con- 
dition of  schools  is  munificently  provided  for.  It  is  an  established  rule 
that  the  students  of  a  college  should  live  together,  be  under  constant  sur- 
veillance, and  arrange  their  studies  upon  the  plan  of  the  institution.  The 
advantage  of  these  arrangements  is  now  seriously  doubted ;  the  advocates 
of  these  regulations  do  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  prevention  of  ex- 
cesses, as  by  living  closely  together  the  possibility  of  infection  grows  as 
well  as  the  possibility  of  control ;  they  ascribe  more  importance  to  the 
secure  and  noble  bearing  of  the  gentleman,  which  is  acquired  by  constant 
intercourse  with  companions  of  good  society.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of 
instruction,  they  have  predominantly  the  ancient  languages,  mathematics, 
some  history,  certain  reflections  which  are  called  philosophy,  and  for  the 
future  clergy  a  little  theology.  The  study  of  professional  science  is  gen- 
erally left  to  the  first  years  alter  the  close  of  the  academic  course.  The 
University  lecture  appears  only  in  an  occasional  public  discourse ;  gener- 
ally the  form  of  teaching  is  tutorial ;  the  teacher  develops,  questions,  hears 
recitation,  has  compositions  written  and  criticises  the  same.  In  every  re- 
spect one  sees  the  preponderance  of  the  general  pedagogic  object,  and  in 
this  regard  the  r*8u.ts  are  not  at  all  insignificant  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  party  of  reform  at  Oxford  acknowledges  that  the  his- 
toric-philological treatises  of  older  students  testify  to  an  eminent  and 
delightful  development  and  maturity  of  mind.  The  young  authors  take  a 
skilled  hold  of  the  subject,  bring  light  to  bear  on  its  various  sides  by 
penetrating  debates ;  develop  thoughts  of  frequently  surprising  sharpness 
and  practicability,  and  by  style  and  essence  show  themselves  ready  men. 
"They  form,"  says  Puttison,*  " without  doubt,  the  very  flower  and 
hope  of  England  for  tho  next  generation. "  But  not  less  characteristic  is 
the  other  side  of  this  relation.  If  we  inquire  after  this  independent  and 
original  knowledge,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this  elaborate  composition, 
we  find  but  little.  The  young  author  discourses  with  a  cultivated  politi- 
cal reason  on  the  effects  of  the  constitution  of  Solon ;  but  he  has  never 
read  anything  on  this  subject  outside  of  Grote's  History  of  Greece.  The 
material  thus  obtained  at  second  hand  he  knows  how  to  use  more  artisti- 
cally than  many  of  our  learned  seminarists,  the  results  of  their  own  study 
of  original  authors.  But  in  regard  to  the  next  product  of  inquiry  he 
remains  everywhere  dependent  upon  his  modern  authority;  he  knows 
not  from  experience  what  emancipation  of  the  individual  mind,  scientific 
thoroughness  and  free  depth  of  thought  mean.     « It  is,"  says  Pattison, 
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with  striking  expression,  "as  if  our  Universities  were  destined  only  to 
teach  in  perfection  the  art  of  writing  leading  articles."  Corresponding 
to  this  characteristic  of  scholars  is,  naturally,  in  light  and  shade,  the  qual- 
ity of  teachers.  In  the  background  we  see  a  great  number  of  mysterious 
and  well  instructed  schoolmasters;  in  the  whole  the  development  of 
science  in  England  takes  place  elsewhere  than  in  the  Universities.  Thus 
we  see,  from  opposite  starting-points,  both  French  and  English  education 
arrive  at  the  same  result  u  We  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a  people  of  fine 
writers,"  says  Renan.  u  It  seems  as  if  our  youth  should  learn  only  to 
write  editorials,"  declares  Pattison.  Both,  and  their  countrymen  with 
them,  direot  their  eyes  to  the  German  University.  They  find  here  not 
inconsiderable  defects ;  they  are  in  part  of  opinion  that  our  Universities 
reached  perfection  thirty  years  ago  and  have  since  declined ;  but  in  the 
main  organization,  in  the  leading  principle,  they  profess  still  to  see  a  safe 
source,  the  main-spring  of  intellectual  revelation  for  other  nations. 

If  we  further  inquire  which  of  our  arrangements  they  particularly 
admire,  to  what  principle  assume  our  superiority,  their  uniform  answer 
is :  the  constant  union  of  research  and  instruction.  It  is  not  anything 
external  which  they  esteem ;  not  tho  corporate  privileges  which  in  France 
are  very  lightly  thought  of;  and  which  in  England  they  believe  themselves 
to  have  in  excess ;  not  the  academic  liberty  of  student  life,  which  in 
England  is  deemed  license ;  no,  the  praise  of  strangers  touches  the  heart 
of  the  subject  and  designates  truly  the  just  foundation  of  all  the  good  wc 
have.  Our  Universities  are  good  educational  institutions,  not  only 
because  they  impart  instruction,  but  because  they  are  workshops  of 
science ;  because  a  continued  scientific  production  is  the  inspiration  of 
all  their  teaching.  For  this  purpose  tho  state  gathers  the  best  scientific 
talent  of  all  Germany  as  teachers  around  the  Universities,  so  that  the 
example,  of  daily  occurrence  in  France  and  England,  of  a  man  cf 
acknowledged  learning  and  power,  without  academical  connection,  is 
among  us  very  rare.  For  this  reason  every  academic  appointment  is 
based,  first  and  last,  on  literary  activity  and  tho  capacity  of  scientific 
production  as  well  as  on  ability  of  teaching  in  a  formal  sense.  We  de- 
mand of  our  Universities  that  they  prepare  young  men  for  the  future 
practice  of  various  professions  of  life ;  but  we  do  not  expect  them  to 
fulfil  this  task  in  a  mechanical  and  compendiary  manner.  We  do  not 
wish  them  to  impress  on  the  memory  of  student*?,  in  the  shortest  and 
most  practical  manner,  those  facts  and  items  of  knowledge  which  arc 
necessary  to  pass  an  examination,  or  for  the  trial  year  in  the  profession. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  require  in  our  docents  the  highest  ability  in' 
skillful  lecturing  at  Universities  as  the  public  of  Paris  demand  of  theirs. 
Our  object  is  mainly  seen  in  imparting  tb  the  student  the  method  of  his 
science,  in  order  to  enable  him,  not  to  become  necessarily  a  learned  man, 
but  to  pursue  his  vocation,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  a  scientific  spirit  and 
with  scientific  power.  Above  all,  he  must  know  what  science  is,  how 
scientific  work  is  done,  and  what  scientific  creative  power  means.    As 
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far  as  the  limited  powers  of  man  allow,  the  teacher  must  move  in  fresh, 
original  production  in  his  discourse ;  the  student  shall,  above  all,  bo  edu- 
cated by  taking  an  intuitive  part  in  the  process  of  development  of 
thoughts ;  whatever  in  later  life  may  be  his  vocation,  in  his  academic 
years  he  must  be  a  disciple  of  science  and  nothing  else,  because  the  best 
preparation  for  any  profession  is  the  acquisition  of  scientific  soundness, 
quickness  and  independence  of  mind.> 

Our  meaning  will  be  more  manifest  if  we  glance  at  the  relations  of  the 
University  to  the  gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  among  us,  as  the  public 
school  in  England  and  the  lyceums  in  France,  pursues  the  same  ultimate 
object — the  general  training  and  invigoration  of  the  mind.  It  selects  its 
matter  of  instruction,  not  in  reference  to  its  immediate  utility  in  after 
life,  for  some  use  is  to  be  found  in  erery  kind  of  knowledge,  but  from 
the  consideration  of  what  study  will  prove  the  best  discipline  of  the  mind. 
In  France,  in  passing  to  the  University,  this  distinction  disappears  alto- 
gether ;  the  French  faculties  are  professional  schools,  which  offer  a  ready 
scientific  course  as  professional  preparation  for  some  practical  vocation. 
In  England,  in  an  opposite  way,  the  University  is  no  more  than  a  con- 
tinued gymnasium ;  the  formal  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  still,  as  before, 
tne  ruling  object  of  instruction.  Between  these  two  extremes  the  Ger- 
man University  holds  the  middle  ground.  In  the  material  for  instruction 
it  pursues  the  professional  preparation  for  a  special  vocation;  in  the 
method  of  teaching,  it  retains  in  view  the  object  of  formal  universal  cul- 
ture. Outwardly  considered,  it  consists  of  a  number  of  professional 
schools,  which,  though  united  in  place  and  corporate  fellowship  of  their 
members,  yet  are  perfectly  independent  in  their  work.  In  this  indepen- 
dence they  are,  however,  intimately  connected  by  a  common  method  of 
instruction.  While  in  professional  schools  the  choice  of  material  and 
form  of  instruction  is  essentially  determined  by  the  demand,  to  make  the 
student  as  quick  and  as  universally  as  possible  useful  for  the  exterior 
duties  of  his  future  practice,  our  academic  professional  branches,  as 
taught,  introduce  the  student,  as  deeply  as  possible,  into  the  working  of 
science  and  thereby  give  to  the  mind  the  highest  manly  development. 
In  this  they  continue  the  work  of  the  gymnasium,  i\pt,  as  in  English 
Colleges,  only  in  larger  extent,  but  also  in  a  higher  degree. 

The  gymnasium  cultivates  Latin  and  Greek  in  order  to  exercise  the 
faculty  of  thinking  and  speaking  in  general  in  the  well  settled  forms  of 
a  foreign  language ;  it  presents  to  its  pupils  the  picture  of  classic  anti- 
quity, and  the  great  facts  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  order  to  direct 
their  aspiration  towards  morally  high  and  pure  objects.  Undoubtedly 
the  gymnasial  training  of  the  mind  is*  not  yet  perfect  After  the  mind, 
on  this  preparatory  stage,  has'  begun  to  work  by  tho  conception  of 
general  impressions,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  justify  its  progress 
by  the  concentration  of  its  powers  for  a  special  purpose  on  a  special 
science.  The  student  becomes  master  of  a  spiritual  power  only 
when  he  has  made  an  unlimited  use  thereof;  when  be  has  tested  it  in 
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some  serious  problem,  with  full  effect  This,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is 
impossible  without  a  separation  of  the  branches  of  science.  The  youth, 
who  has  just  left  school,  cannot  begin  an  independent  scientific  research 
into  theology,  jurisprudence  and  medicine  at  the  same  time.  He  must 
limit  himself  to  one  branch  in  order  to  penetrate  to  its  depths.  While 
the  University  invites  him  to  this  concentrated  and  deeper  investigation, 
he  continues,  notwithstanding  the  separation  of  branches,  the  universal 
formal  education,-m  the  most  effective  manner,  to  its  perfection.        *• 

As  means  of  culture  the  gymnasium  employs  the  scientific  material 
offered  in  the  philological,  historical  and  mathematical  curriculum.  It 
exercises  its  pupils  on  the  text,  as  settled  by  the  most  learned  philologist; 
it  teaches  them  historical  facts  as  the  latest  historical  research  of  the  age 
has  established  them :  neither  teachers  nor  pupils  pretend  to  accumulate 
new  and  rare  knowledge  by  researches  of  their  own,  or  to  establish  them- 
selves independent  of  the  masters  of  the  subject  by  their  own  criticism. 
But  such  aims  are  the  very  element  of  life  at  German  Universities.  They 
are  the  very  places  where  learned  research,  scientific  criticism,  literary 
progress  are  carried  on.  Their  teachers  are  the  organs  of  the  automati- 
cal scientific  spirit ;  their  students  are  educated  for  industrious  concen- 
tration as  well  as  for  mental  independence.  If  any  exists,  this  is  the 
absolute  sign  of  true  academic  culture.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  it  is  not 
possible,  that  a  young  man  traverse  the  entire  extent  of  his  science  from 
its  foundation  to  the  latest  discovery,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  lit- 
erature, in  six  or  eight  scmestres.  Such  an  encyclopaedic  effort  would  be 
discursive  and  not  deep,  and  result  in  superficiality  instead  of  thorough- 
ness of  attainment  But  it  is  essential  that  the  student  should  derive  a 
clear  conception  of  the  object  of  his  science  and  of  the  processes  by 
which  it  fulfills  this  object ;  it  is  necessary  that  he  go  through  these  oper- 
ations himself  in  some,  at  least  in  one,  point,  where  he  may  say  to  him- 
self, there  is  nobody  in  the  world  who  can  teach  me  anything  further  on 
this  subject ;  here  I  stand  firm  and  safe  on  my  own  feet  and  decide  by 
my  own  judgment  This  consciousness  of  mental  independence,  gamed 
by  his  own  efforts,  is  an  inestimable  advantage.  It  is  of  no  moment 
what  subject  has  been  the  first  in  his  investigation  and  which  led  to  this 
result,— enough  that  it  has,  in  ever  so  little  a  point,  broken  the  depen- 
dence of  the  school ;  it  has  tried  the  strength  and  the  means  with  which 
every  new  problem  can  now  be  seized  and  brought  to  a  similar  solution ; 
in  the  joyous  juvenile  period  it  has  ripened  youth  into  manhood.  As 
yet  he  knows  not  many  nor  varied  things ;  but  he  has  realized  the  mean- 
ing of  "knowledge" ;  to  the  slumbering  mind  is  given  forever  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  power  and  the  direction  for  the  ennoblement  of  the  soul 
in  a  self-determined  speciality. 

If,  in  the  above  discussion,  in  order  sharply  to  describe  this  point,  I 
appear  to  contrast  methodic  research  and  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  I 
trust  my  purpose  is  not  misunderstood,  as  if  I  would  decline  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  good  method,  forego  altogether  the  most  varied  industry  ia 
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the  collection   of  facts;  as  if  it  were  possible  to  dig  deeply  without 
having  the  control   over  a  certain  breadth  of  soil.      Tho  question  is 
only  in  what  direction  and  for  what  use  knowledge  is   gathered.     He 
wlio  works  in  the  independent  methodical  research  will  soon  discover 
that  with  every  step  the  demand  grows  upon  him ;  that  in  order  to  per* 
fectly  solve  a  question  he  must  enlarge  his  knowledge  on  all  sides ;  that 
the  weight  to  be  lifted  becomes  heavier  every  day ;  but  he  will  also  feel 
that  his  strength  grows  daily,  that  his  movements  become  more  secure 
and  more  easy.     That  which  was  yesterday  a  burden,  hard  to  remove, 
has  to-morrow  become  a  locomotive.    Yea,  even  more  1     He  who  works 
in  this  spirit  annuls  the  apparent  separation  of  academic  professional 
schools,  the  faculties,  and  reestablishes,  in  his  own  part,  tho  living  unity 
of  the  univenita*  liter  arum.    In  ancient  forests  groups  of  trees  ore  found, 
four,  five,  powerful  trunks  close  together,  which  show  their  tops  ox* 
tended  to  all  the  points  of  heaven;  if  you  approach  you  discover  that 
all  originated  in  the  same  root,  all  sprang  from  one  germ  in  the  depth  of 
the  earth.     Thus  it  is  with  the  various  disciplines  of  science.    Their 
branches  extend  in  all  directions ;  he  who  digs  into  tho  depth  finds  their 
common   root      Whoever    follows    a  juridical    problem    into   its  last 
results  must  deal  with  fundamental  questions  of  morals,   philosophy 
and  religion.    He  who  will  thoroughly  investigate  a  problem  in  history 
will  meet  at  every  step  legal,  religious  and  political  considerations.     In 
like  manner  it  is  with  all  branches.     In  one  word,  he  who  will  make,  in 
any  part  of  science,  original,  fundamental,  conclusive  work,  is  obliged, 
acting  self-moved  and  independently  to  take  his  position  towards  all  tho 
fundamental  problems  of  existence,  towards  the  world  and  God.     This  is 
the  highest  fruit  propagated  by  the  system  of  instruction  at  German 
Universities.     If  the  German  nation,  within  this  century,  has  had  the 
strength  for  a  most  powerful  progress  in  all  spheres  of  life,  the  most  im- 
portant lever  of  ascent  has  been  found  in  the  training  of  her  superior 
schools.    We  can  over  estimate  the  gain  that  our  most  important  institu- 
tions of  instruction,   the  advantage,  which  our  Universities  give,  in 
their  emancipation  of  the  human  mind.     In  all  early  instruction,  au- 
thority necessarily  governs  the  whole  being,  and  in  later  life  practice, 
and  with  it,  again,  authority  encompass  a  considerable  part  of  exist- 
ence.   But  in  one  period  in  his  life  at  least  shall  every  cultivated  man 
on  German  soil  be  assured  by  all  the  organs  of  authority,  governmental 
and  educational,  that  he  enjoys  spiritual  freedom.     From  the  depth  of 
his  own  soul,  with  the  light  of  independent  knowledge,  to  open  his  own 
way  through  life,  such  is  the  aim  placed  before  students  by  the  system 
of  German  Universities.     Let  the  Individual,  as  the  result  of  these 
studies  and  labors,  take  this  or  that  direction;  let  him  become  liberal  or 
conservative,  reactionary  or  progressive,  orthodox  or  heretic:  essential 
for  us  is  only,  no  matter  what  he  be,  that  he  has  become  so,  not  from 
habit?  of  youth,  unsettled  disposition,  traditiopal  obedience,  but  from 
scientific  reflection,  critical  examination,  independent  resolution.    Then, 
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and  only  then,  will  he  be  numbered  among  the  masters  of  his  profession, 
the  powerful  representatives  of  his  parry,  the  effective  organs  of  his  con- 
fession, the  ornaments  and  honors  of  his  nation ;  then,  and  only  then, 
will  he  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of  mind,  which 
belong  to  no  particular  social  rank,  one  of  the  men  of  true  culture. 

In  these  brief  sentences  I  have  attempted  to  present  the  characteristic 
features  of  German  Universities.  I  know  but  too  well  what  I  have  ex- 
pressed is  not  what  wo  always  accomplish,  but  what  we  demand  of 
ourselves.  I  readily  agree  that  the  great  masters  in  the  first  decades  of 
our  century  have  in  a  higher  degree  realized  the  ideal  than  is  given  to  us, 
their  successors.  Not  every  man  is  gifted  with  the  power  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  the  banner  onward  to  brilliant  victories ;  what  we  demand 
of  every  German  youth  is,  to  remasn  true  to  this  glorious  flag  and  in 
his  modest  sphere  devote  to  its  service  the  strength  of  his  life.  And 
upon  the  whole,  firm  and  true  have  hitherto  been  both  the  teachers 
and  students  of  German  Universities.  The  essential  character  of  the 
high  schools,  as  established  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  by  Scheicr- 
machcr  and  Fred.  Aug.  Wolf,  Suvern  and  Fichte,  W.  von  Humboldt  and 
Altenstein,  has  been  preserved  in  its  distinctive  features  unto  this  day. 
During  the  first  years  after  the  war  of  independence  (war  of  1813  against 
Napoleon  I.,)  it  felt  the  pressure  of  political  condition's,  the  immature 
desire  of  a  part  of  the  students  to  participate  direct  and  practically  in 
the  fiery  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
police  reaction  of  1819,  which  placed  the  Universities  in  general  under  a 
restraining  tutelage.  Since  1840,  theological  and  confessional  considera- 
tions have  sometimes  had  more  influence  on  some  points  of  the  academi- 
cal relations  than  is  wholesome  for  religion  and  science,  and  the  storms 
of  1848  have  not  passed  over  the  German  high  schools  without  leaving 
their  traces.  But  such  disturbances  have  never  been  of  any  lasting 
effect ;  on  the  contrary,  the  system  of  academic  instruction,  which  I  have 
tried  to  describe,  has  made  considerable  progress  in  Southern  Germany 
and  that  part  of  Europe  which  had  been  hitherto  entirely  closed  to  its 
spirit. 

Notwithstanding  this  happy  result  our  picture  will  be  incomplete  and 
consequently  inaccurate  if,  with  the  light,  we  do  not  introduce  the  shade. 
I  need  not  mention  smaller  and  special  defects,  such  as  appear  at  all 
times  in  all  the  works  of  man's  hand.  I  confine  myself  to  one  ftct, 
because,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  in  it  a  danger  which  strikes  at  the 
very  root  of  our  entire  academic  life,  and  because  its  effects  already  begin 
to  be  felt;  and  herein,  if  anywhere,  the  observations  of  foreign  critics 
are  justified,  that  our  acknowledged  superiority  will  assuredly  end. 

For  at  least  a  century  University  attendance  has  been  limited  to  three 
years,  seldom  extending  through  the  fourth.  This  may  have  sufficed 
one  hundred  years  ago,  but  to-day  it  is  altogether  inadequate  for  the 
mastery  of  any  of  the  faculties.  The  immense  increase  of  scientific 
material,  as  well  as  the  greater  depth  and  multiplicity  of  special  disci- 
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plines,  have  doubled  the  work  of  the  student  both  in  intensity  and  in 
extent  And  as  the  power  of  the  individual  is  not  greater  in  the  nine- 
teenth than  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  follows  that  the  work  done  in 
the  same  length  of  time  is  inferior  in  quality  or  quantity.  Three  or  even 
four  years  signify  now  no  more  than  the  same  number  of  semestres.  If 
the  work  of  the  University  must  cover  certain  subjects  within  certain 
prescribed  limits,  a  positive  diminution  of  scientific  production  is  inevit- 
able. Besides,  if  the  year  of  military  service  is  made  to  fall  in  this 
period  of  University  attendance,  there  is  no  possibility  of  cultivating  that 
feeling  for  science  which  requires  continuous  prosecution,  and  which  it 
is  the  great  purpose  of  the  University  to  effect  There  is  no  faculty,  no 
profession  in  which  two  or  even  three  years  will  suffice  to  do  the  pres- 
ent extent  of  work,  to  prepare  properly  for  the  examination,  even  in  that 
preparation  which  the  drastic  language  of  students  call  "  beating  in." 
But  as  this  examination  is  a  condition  precedent  to  all  future  official 
appointment,  all  the  diligence  of  students  is  necessarily  devoted  to  this, 
end ; — hence  all  independent  research,  all  practice  of  scientific  method, 
all  philosophical  and  historical  confirmation  of  profossional  studies  must 
be,  in  most  instances,  abandoned.  Complaint  is  made  of  mere  utilitarian 
study,  of  work  which  aims  only  at  securing  future  subsistence,  of  the 
superficial  materialistic  ambition  of  our  youth.  But  the  youth  of  to-day 
and  of  a  previous  generation  is  -still  the  same ;  it  is  still  enthusiastic, 
still  eager  for  knowledge,  still  hungry  and  athirst  for  intellectual  free- 
dom ;  it  is  still  healthy  human  nature  in  the  freshness  of  young  exist- 
ence. But  young  men,  as  well  as  old,  must  live,  and  until  this  can  be 
assured,  we  cannot  expect  they  will  strive  for  something  superior  and 
nobler. 

And  herein  we  find  much  in  England  to  aMmire  and  envy.  From  those 
who  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  scientific  results  of  our  Univer- 
sities, we  learn  that  England  has  provided  in  national  grants,  and  in  a 
long  succession  of  aid  endowments,  for  the  spiritual  culture  of  her  youth. 
The  annual  surplus  income  of  Oxford  for  a  single  year — the  sum  unap- 
propriated to  the  payment  of  professors — would  defray  all  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  largest  German  University  for  a  year.  The  amount  awarded 
in  prizes  and  scholarship  exceeds  the  entire  income  of  the  University  of 
Bonn.  This  munificent  revenue  of  the  English  University  is  not  a  grant 
of  the  government,  on  which  we,  in  the  absence  of  individual  liberality, 
arc  compelled  to  rely,  but  springs  from  foundations  established  by  benefi- 
cent individuals,  who  have  thus  erected  to  themselves  monuments  in  the 
perpetual  succession  of  ingenuous  youths,  whom  their  liberality  has 
stimulated  to  greater  exertions. 

A  perfectly  competent  witness  recently  summoned  before  a  British  par- 
liamentary committee,  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  as  to  the  educational  con- 
dition of  Germany,  declared :  "All  essential  defects  in  the  German  Univer- 
sity spring  from  one  want — the  want  of  money."  If  by  this  want  is  meant 
the  want' of  means  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  necessary  residence,  or  to 
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enable  students  to  complete  the  scientific  work  provided  for  thein,  the 
witness  is  correct  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  vital  problem  of 
University  prosperity  and  progress  with  us  is  to  enable  a  majority  of 
our  students  to  prolong  their  residence  for  at  least  five  years.  Until  we 
can  provide  the  means,  it  would  be  cruel  to  many  and  injurious  to  most, 
to  require  an  examination  which  necessitates  a  longer  residence  than  at 
present.  Its  immediate  effect  would  be  the  exclusion  of  "a  very  large 
and  very  talented  portion  of  our  young  people  from  an  academic  educa- 
tion. It  will  be  better  to  secure  a  prolonged  period  of  optional  6tudy 
by  stipends  and  premiums.  This  can  be  done  in  the  same  way  that  similar 
devotion  to  special  professional  preparation  is  secured  in  the  Seminaries. 
These  Seminaries  are  in  the  most  prosperous  condition— supplied  with 
competent  teachers  and  enthusiastic  students—and  in  them  the  work  of 
the  University  is  carried  on  and  out  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  Origin- 
ally limited  to  theology  and  philology,  they  now  exist  for  jurisprudence, 
history  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  them  are  trained  teachers  and 
professors  for  our  gymnasiums  and  the  Universities,  as  well  as  able 
jurists  and  theologians.  Most  of  them  are  able  to  award  to  diligent  stu- 
dents a  stipend  of  twenty  dollars— an  amount  too  small  to  be  accounted 
hardly  more  than  a  mark  of  success,  and  yet  capable  of  being  applied  to 
the  moderate  expenses  of  residence.  How  much  would  thorough  scien- 
tific study  and  culture  be  promoted  if  these  stipends  could  be  increased 
and  multiplied!  and  especially  if  they  could  encourage  and  secure 
attendance  on  University  lectures  for  one  or  two  years  after  the  doctor- 
ate examination  has  been  passed,  which,  with  a  majority  of  students 
being  the  legal  goal,  is  also  the  seeming  limit  of  voluntary  sacrifice. 
This  is  one  of  the  directions  in  which  the  example,  set  by  a  commercial 
house  in  Bonn,  can  be  followed  with  immense  advantage  to  our  German 
nation  by  wealthy  citizens  of  this  and  other  provinces  of  Prussia. 

The  example  of  England  can  be  a  model  for  our  academic  institutions 
in  still  another  direction.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Doellinger,  in  an  excellent 
discussion  on  German  Universities,  raised  the  question,  whether  the 
revival  of  the  ancient  lurtas  were  not  possible  or  advisable ;  arrange- 
ments for  the  exterior  life  of  students,  as  they  are  before  our  eyes  in  the 
English  Colleges;  boarding  establishments  under  the  administration  of 
officials  of  the  academy,  like  the  one  which  Ring  Max.  II.,  of  Bavaria, 
has  founded  on  a  grand  scale  and  on  excellent  principles.  He  who  is 
inclined  to  dismiss  a  similar  proposition  as  untimely  or  in  opposition  to 
our  custom,  had  better  see  with  his  own  eyes  how  much  in  the  life  of 
our  students  is  injurious  to  physical  health  and  strength,  and  consequently 
to  mental  ability  and  freshness  for  work,  and  then  form  his  judgment  as 
to  the  benefits  likely  to  be  derived  from  practical  measures  directed  to 
this  point  It  is  understood  that  under  all  circumstances  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  academic  freedom  should  be  maintained.  Nobody 
should  be  forced  to  join  a  particular  establishment  or  restrained  from 
entering  it    A  certain  domestic  order  would  be  guaranteed  where  many 
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live  together ;  but  it  should  not  pass  beyond  the  most  necessary  regula- 
tions, and,  above  all,  the  choice  of  subjects,  time  and  scientific  method 
of  study  should  in  no  manner  be  hampered.  The  German  University 
asks  no  other  diligence  than  that  which  flows  from  the  individual  will  of 
the  student ;  it  must  desire  arrangements  which  famish  the  exterior  basis 
and  vital  necessities  for  this  diligence,  respecting,  always,  as  first  an4 
lost,  the  principle  of  individual  liberty. 

If  in  this,  or  any  other  manner, — for  means  and  ways  for  a  good  pur* 
pose  are  many, — we  should  be  able  to  retain  a  portion  of  our  students  at 
least  ten  semestres  at  the  University,  the  result  would  be  great  The 
endangered  scientific  thoroughness  of  study,  which  is  considered  the 
characteristic  object  of  our  entire  system,  would  be  again  assured.  It 
would  then  become  possible  to  deliberate  in  what  manner  the  most  effec- 
tive impulse  for  a  connection  of  professional  studies  with  a  general  philo- 
sophical education  could  be  given  to  members  of  professional  and  special 
faculties.  Finally  we  would  be  so  situated  as  to  counteract,  by  positive 
means,  the  tendency  for  bread  study.  Until  then  every  accusation  of  util- 
itarian motive  and  end  against  the  young  students  must  be  declared  unjust 
and  undeserved.  I  would  not  dare  to  speak  thus  with  such  emphasis  if, 
from  an  experience  of  many  years,  I  did  not  know  that  our  students  will 
not  misinterpret  me ;  for  the  cause  of  this  apparent  defection  from  the 
old  idea  of  University  study  lies  not  in  this  disposition  ;  now,  as  hereto- 
fore, the  great  majority  expresses  the  conviction  that  even  under  priva- 
tions and  sacrifice  true  and  profound  science  is  their  great  aim  in  life. 
It  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  nation,  to  enable  her  sons  to  train 
themselves  by  a  severe  service  in  science  for  the  highest  practical  service 
of  the  fatherland. 

We  all  know  that  the  present  situation  of  the  state  will  not  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  defence  of 
our  country.  But  does  not  the  preparation  for  national  defence  include 
the  question  whether  the  nurseries  of  our  statesmen,  officers  and  teachers 
should  maintain  their  former  elevation  or  be  degraded  to  mere  training 
schools  for  professional  routine  ?  We  also  know  that  in  our  Prussian 
state,  which,  during  half  a  century,  has  signalized  every  new  advance  in 
civilization,  as  well  as  tho  completion  of  its  martial  victories,  by  the 
creation  of  a  University;  every  proved  want  in  matters  of  instruction 
will  be  supplied  as  far  as  the  national  revenues  allow.  Where  these  are 
limited,  the  spontaneous  action  of  individuals,  communes  and  provinces 
must  seek  occasion  to  supply  them.  The  whole  people,  in  addition  to 
the  desire  for  political  liberty,  have  gained  the  consciousness  of  national 
independence,  and  we  hope  entertain  clear  convictions  that  common 
action  alone  can  lay  the  solid  foundation  of  national  liberty. 

In  dwelling  on  the  superiority  of  our  Universities  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  point  out,  with  perfect  candor,  existing  defects.  Fortunately  for  our 
country  the  time  is  past  when  it  was  considered  a  want  of  patriotic  pru- 
dence to  discuss  publicly  the  advantages  of  other  countries,  in  any  respect, 
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above  our  own.  That  was  a  time  of  unhealthy,  and  therefore  preten- 
tious, weakness ;  there  was  a  sensitiveness,  even  in  subordinate  matters, 
because  in  the  main  there  existed  the  feeling  of  dislocation  and  confusion. 
These  days  are  past  Thanks  to  the  resoluteness  and  firmness  of  our 
great  monarch  a  period  of  consolidation,  unity  and  higher  development 
has  begun  in  the  life  of  the  German  nation.  We  live,  as  yet,  in  a  period 
of  transition.  The  duty  rests  on  our  people  to  keep  the  musket  by  the 
side  of  the  plow  and  the  book.  But  the  decisive  step  has  been  taken. 
Germany  rests  in  its  newly  united  strength ;  the  nation  has  regained  self- 
consciousness.  Now  it  can  extend  the  most  searching  examination  into 
every  part  of  its  life ;  it  no  longer  objects  to  learn  the  advantages  of 
other  countries  on  any  point  whatever.  For  if  formerly  it  feared  the  dis- 
regard of  neighbors,  it  knows  now  that,  for  the  first  time  in  six  hundred 
years,  foreign  nations  have,  with  little  affection  so  for,  a  deep  respect  for 
the  German  name.  This  is  the  work  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  head  of 
the  German  Confederation,  whose  birth-day  anniversary  we  celebrate  this 
day.    Long  live  His  Majesty,  King  William  the  First 

Note. 
The  writer  of  this  article  is  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  French  Revolution 
which,  both  in  its  German  and  English  dress,  is  attracting  much  attention  at 
the  present  time.  His  discovery,  three  years  ago,  of  some  original  manuscript 
letters  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  one  of  the  marked  events  of  the  day  and  called 
out  much  debate  as  to  their  authenticity,  which  was  completely  established  by 
the  Bonn  professor.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  Historische  Zeitscrift,  the  leading 
Review  of  Central  Europe  that  is  devoted  to  historical  subjects ;  and  his  opinion 
has  great  weight  on  all  points  on  which  he  speaks. 


Income  of  Oxford  Endowments. 

Prof.  Pattison  in  his  recent  "  Suggestions  on  Academical  Organizations  with 
especial  reference  to  Oxford?  states  that  of  the  net  income  of  Oxford  endow- 
ments, £125%000  (over  $600,000)  are  appropriated  to  prizes,  scholarships  and 
fellowships;  about  £32,000  for  the  payment  of  professors,  and  lecturers, 
(besides  a  like  amount  derived  from  fees  of  tuition;)  and  £28,000  to  the 
Heads  of  Colleges,  and  a  smaller  sum  to  the  library,  museum,  &c. 
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I  SANSS  NILBS'S  SCHOOL,  STONINGTON,  CONN.,  1764— TTOO. 
From  the  recollections  of  one  of  his  pupils. 

"Master  Niles"  was  the  first,  and  for  many  years,  the  sole  teacher  at  Ston- 
ington, Long  Point,  (now  the  Borough.)  This  school  district  was  set  off  about 
1704,  and  in  the  coursc#of  the  same  year,  Master  Niles*  began  to  teach,  at  a 
salary  of  £40,  (afterwards  increased  to  £60,)  per  annum.  Two  generations  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Stonington  passed  under  his  rod,  for  he  was  still  teaching 
in  17 'JO  odd.  Of  these,  my  grandmother,  Mrs.  Fanny  Noyes,  now,  (1665,)  in  her 
90th  year,  is  probably  tho  only  survivor,  f  Among  her  schoolmates  were 
some  who  made  for  themselves  more  than  a  local  celebrity.  Commodore  Isaac 
Chauncy  was  one  of  those,  who,  in  his  time,  smarted  under  the  old  master's 
ferule.  Capt.  Edmund  Fanning,  the  navigator,  whose  "  Voyages  "  made  one  of 
the  most  popular  books  of  its  class,  and  his  elder  brother,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Fan- 
ning, who  sailed  with  Paul  Jones,  and  was  captain  of  the  maintop  when  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  fought  the  8erapUy  were  indebted  to  Master  Niles  for 
whatever  education  they  had  at  school 

When  my  grandmother  entered  his  school — about  1187  or  '88— he  had  grown 
old  in  the  service.  The  teacher's  office  was  no  sinecure.  Vacations  came 
rarely ;  indeed  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  vacation  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term.  It  is  said  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  Master  Niles  was  not 
absent  from  his  post  longer  than  two  or  three  days  consecutively ;  and  at  such 
times,  his  place  was  supplied  by  a  relative  whom  he  had  trained  to  the  work,  as 
an  occasional  assistant.  The  scholars  had  always  the  weekly  half-holiday,  and 
on  Saturday  forenoon  the  only  exercise  required  of  them  was  the  recitation  of 
a  portion  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  after  which  school  was  dismissed  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  on  other  days. 

There  were  two  sessions  daily — from  9  to  12  A.  M.,  and  1  to  5  P.  M.  The 
scholars  sat  on  long  benches  or  forms,  before  flat,  counter-like  desks  which  were 
fastened  to  three  walls  of  the  school-house,  on  the  sides.  A  large  open  fire-place, 
(made  for  burning  four-foot  wood,)  was  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  distributed 
what  heat  it  could  over  a  limited  space.  But  wood  fires  availed  little  against 
the  "  thorough  ventilation "  which  weather-cracks,  and  shrinkage,  and  broken 
glass  ensured  to  this,  as  to  most  other  school-houses  of  its  day ;  an  j  in  winter 
the  scholars  suffered  greatly  from  the  cold.  On  one  side  of  the  fire-place  was 
a  closet,  the  depth  of  the  chimney,  for  hanging  hats  and  outside  garments ;  on 
the  other,  a  narrow  entry,  where  the  bell  was  hung.  This  bell — a  somewhat 
unusual  appendage  to  a  village  school-house  of  the  last  century — had  been 
obtained  from  a  foreign  ship  wrecked  near  Stonington  harbor. 

The  studies  had  no  wide  range.  Reading  and  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic — 
with  lessons  in  navigation  and  surveying  to  some  of  the  older  boys — constituted 
the  whole  curriculum.  But  what  was  taught,  was  taught  thoroughly.  I  have 
never  met  with  one  of  Master  Niles's  pupils  who  was  not  a  good  reader,  a  good 
writer,  and  a  good  speller.  At  eighty-nine,  the  one  whose  recollections  of  the 
school  I  am  now  recording,  writes  (and  by  the  way,  without  glasses,)  the  same 

•Matter  Niles  was  a  von,  or  nephew,  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Niles,  of  Br&intrte,  (who  wrote  a 
History  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,)  studied  for  the  ministry,  became  a  "  Separatist,"  or 
44  Strict  Congregationalist,"  and  subsequently  united  with  the  Baptist  church.  Be  printed,  in 
1788,  a  tract  entitled  "  Some  Short  Uemarks  upon  a  late  Anonymous  Writer  on  Baptism." 

t  Deceased,  October,  1867. 
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neat,  plain,  copperplate  hand  which  I  hare  seen  in  her  school-copies,  and  which 
is  refreshing  to  eyes  which  have  been  tried  by  the  penmanship  of  young  ladies 
taught  in  modern  fashionable  schools.  The  old-fashioned  writing  has  a  stiff 
look  and  wants  a  certain  grace,  it  is  true ;  but  it  looks  as  if  it  was  meant  to  be 
read,  which  is,  after  all,  about  the  only  nee  to  which  writing  can  be  put.  (An 
acquaintance,  who  received  an  invitation  to  tea  not  long  ago,  told  me  that  it 
was  only  by  a  careful  enumeration  of  acute  angles  that  Jie  could  guess  whether 
he  was  asked  to  meet  a  few  friend*,  or  a  few  fiend*.) 

Arithmetic  was  taught  without  other  u  system  n  than  the  Master's  "  cyphering 
book  "  supplied.  Bach  scholar  was  expected  to  transcribe  this  into  a  book  of 
his  or  her  own— by  way  of  writing  lesson ;  and  to  learn  the  rules,  and  work  the 
eums,  as  they  went  on  with  the  copy.  For  teaching  the  proper  mode  of  holding 
and  managing  the  pen,  a  lead  pencil  or  bit  of  stick  was  passed  under  the  third 
and  over  the  second  and  fourth  fingers,  and,  thus  held,  the  scholar  traced, 
with  a  quill,  the  outline  of  a  circle  or  capital  O,  which  was  cut  in  every  desk. 

The  afternoon  of  Friday  was  appropriated  to  a  spelling  exorcise  in  which  the 
whole  school  took  part.  There  was  no  ••  choosing  sides,"  bat  superiority  was 
determined  by  the  least  number  of  "  misses."  Every  scholar  was  allowed  to 
give  out  a  word,  or  rather,  to  write  and  hand  it  to  Master  Eiles  to  be  proposed 
to  the  school.  Every  umiss"  was  entered  in  his  book,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
exercise,  the  name  of  the  scholar  who  had  the  least  number  of  marks  was  de- 
clared as  best  speller,  and  some  trifling  "  reward  of  merit w  was  assigned  to  him 
or  her.  The  words  might  be  selected  from  any  English  book,  including  proper 
names ;  but  occasionally  the  selection  was  restricted  to  the  Bible,  and  then  the 
proper  names  of  the  Old  Testament  became  the  lour*  de  force.  My  grand- 
mother has  not  yet  lost  the  benefit  of  these  spelling  lessons,  and  can  spell  her 
way,  without  hesitation,  from  Adonizcdek  to  Zurishaddai — through  Chephar- 
haammonai,  Mahershalolhashbaz,  and  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Sometimes  the  whole  school  studied  together,  and  aloud,  the  lessons  which 
were  to  be  committed  to  memory.  The  multiplication  table,  tables  of  weights 
and  measures,  &c,  were  learned  in  this  way — forty  or  fifty  scholars  repeating 
aloud  their  %1  Twice  one  is  two,  twice  two  is  four,"  Ac. 

Master  Niles  was  severe,  not  to  say  brutal,  in  his  punishments.  Rod  and 
ferule  were  constantly  at  work,  and  their  dispensation  was  tolerably  impartial— 
the  M  big  girls,"  or,  as  we  should  now  call  them,  yonng  ladies,  receiving  their 
full  share.  Sometimes  the  scholars  managed  to  retaliate,  by  fastening  crooked 
pins  in  his  chair  cushion,  and  by  divers  exploits  of  similar  character,  not  un- 
practiced  by  modern  school  boys.  One  girl  whom  he  had  cruelly  feruled  devised 
an  original  revenge  The  master  had  a  special  dislike  of  perfumery — amounting 
to  antipathy— and  most  of  all,  disliked  bergamoi^  the  popular  perfume  of  that 
day.  Miss  Tripp  procured  a  phial  of  bergamot  essence  and  wheedled  one  of 
the  big  boys  into  emptying  it,  unobserved  of  the  master,  among  the  curls  of  his 
full-bottomed  wig.  As  the  hated  odor  found  its  way  to  his  nostrils,  he  became 
first  wrathful — then  sick — very  sick— and  finally  was  obliged  to  dismiss  school 
in  haste,  that  he  might  relieve  his  stomach  and  subject  his  head  and  its  covering 
to  thorough  purification.  He  once  compelled  one  of  the  larger  boys,  for  some 
more  than  usually  heinous  offence,  to  sit  on  the  hearth  of  the  great  fire- 
place, while  he  poured  hot  ashes  on  his  head. 

J.  H.  Tn  1867. 
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MRS.  ALMIRA  LINCOLN  PHELPS;    ^     i 


Mrs.  Almtra  Lincoln  Phelps — whose  successful  labors  as 
teacher  and  author,  especially  in  introducing  the  natural  sciences  into 
the  curriculum  of  female  schools,  entitle  her  to  a  place  in  our  Educa- 
tional Biography — was  born  in  Berlin,  Conn.,  July  15th,  1793,  the 
youngest  child  of  Samuel  Hart  and  Lydia  Hinsdale.  The  peculiar 
excellencies  and  striking  characteristics  of  both  father  and  mother 
in  their  puritan  piety,  honesty  and  sincerity,  as  well  as  in  their  strong 
mental  endowments,  have  already  been  set  forth  in*  the  biography  of 
her  elder  sister,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard.*  Almira's  early  training, 
was  received  under  the  watchful  care  of  her  parents,  who  early  per- 
ceived her  natural  endowments  for  teaching,  and  taste  for  original 
composition,  and  assisted  in  their  development.  She  early  became  a 
pupil  of  her  sister  Emma  in  a  select  school,  and  subsequently  a  mem- 
ber of  Berlin  Academy,  (not  then  under  the  learned  Dr.  Thomas 
Miner,)  where,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  temporarily  filled'  the  chair 
of  instruction  in  which  she  had  been  placed  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cipline (as  she  thought  undeserved) — and  which  occasion  she  im- 
proved by  a  timely  criticism  on  a  class  recitation  then  going  forward, 
and  by  a  subsequent  dissertation  in  the  way  of  original  composition 
on  the  proper  graduation  of  punishment  to  offences  committed. 

Two  years  afterward  she  became  in  fact  a  teacher  in  a  common 
school  in  a  rural  district  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hartford,  where  she 
had  some  little  experience  in  the  practice  of  u  boarding  round/'  and 
also  in  receiving  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  intelligent  families  who 
gave  her  a  permanent  home  during  her  connection  with  the  school. 
This  experience,  though  brief,  was  not  without  its  beneficial  disci-  a 
pline  to  the  young  teacher ;  but  her  subsequent  opportunities  of  en- 
joying the  more  cultivated  and  literary  society  of  Middlebury,  Vt., 
and  the  instructions  of  her  gifted  sister,  who  had  invited  her  there, 
were  more  important,  since  she  here  pursued  various  studies  with 
a  view  of  preparing  herself  for  the  higher  walks  of  the  profession 
which  she  had  already  decided  to  follow. 

In  the  spring  of  1812  she  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  at 

*  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol  vl.,  p.  125. 
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Pittsfield,  Mass.,  then  under  the  direction  of  her  cousin,  Miss  Nancy 
Hinsdale,  wlio  was  the  Miss  Grant  or  the  Miss  Mary  Lyon  of  that 
day.  Her  instruction  here  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  elementary 
English  branches,  including  map  drawing,  with  reference  to  pictorial 
effect  more  than  to 'topography,  in  which  a  pupil  was  considered  as 
highly  accomplished  who  could  carry  home,  after  a  few  months'  prac- 
tice, a  framed  picture  of  •*  Hector  and  Andromache,"  or  of  "  Moses 
in  the  bulrushes." 

From  Pittsfield  she  returned  to  Berlin  to  take  charge  of  a  select 
school  in  the  Academy  where,  when  a  girl  of  fourteen  her  talent  for 
instruction  and  discipline  had  been  undesignedly  developed ;  but  soon 
accepted  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  public  school  in  New 
Britain,  where,  for  the  first  time,  a  female  teacher  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  winter  school  of  a  large  district — a  great  innovation 
upon  the  "steady  habits"  of  Connecticut.  In  her  examination  as  a 
candidate,  she  covered  her  embarrassment  caused  by  her  failure  to 
answer  with  minute  accuracy  a  question  as  to  the  "exact  distance  of 
the  largest  fixed  star  from  the  planet  Mars  "  by  reading  an  original 
essay  u  On  the  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Teacher,"  in  which 
she  at  once  exhibited  her  technical  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
and  orthography,  and  her  appreciation  of  the  office  for  which  she 
was  on  examination.  In  the  management  of  this  school,  composed, 
to  some  extent,  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  nearly  the  same 
age  as  herself,  she  introduced  many  valuable  exercises,  not  common 
even  in  the  academies  of  the  State,  such  as  composition  and  map-draw- 
ing ;  and  showed  great  executive  ability  by  employing  the  older  pu- 
pils as  assistants  in  teaching  the  younger  classes,  thus  making  Jier 
school  a  sort  of  school  of  practice  in  teaching,  and  at  the  same  tjme 
,  enabling  her  to  instruct  with  profit  a  larger  number  than  she  other- 
wise would  have  been  able  to  do.  In  this  feature  of  her  school  we 
see  not  only  great  tact  in  meeting  an  emergency,  but  possibly  the 
germ  of  the  State  Normal  School,  established  forty  years  afterwards 
in  the  same  district 

In  the  following  summer  Miss  Hart  received  a  few  boarding  pu- 
pils at  the  home  of  her  widowed  mother  in  Berlin,  as  well  as  a  few 
day  pupils  from  the  village  of  Worthington  and  the  adjacent  neigh- 
borhood. In  this  school,  while  she  gave  instruction  in  drawing, 
painting  and  embroidery,  as  then  taught,  she  at  the  same  time  in- 
troduced her  pupils  to  a  better  knowledge  of  English  grammar  and, 
to  some  extent,  of  English  literature,  having  frequent  exercises  in 
the  analysis  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  in  the  practice  of  Eng- 
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lish  composition,  higher  arithmetic  and  geography.  It  was  in  her 
subsequent  school  at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  that  Miss  Hart,  as  Principal 
of  an  academy,  with  an  excellent  assistant,  Miss  Martindale,  (sister 
of  the  late  Judge  Martindale,  and  aunt  of  Gen.  J.  H.  Martindale,) 
was  able  to  develop  more  satisfactorily  to  herself  the  views  of  edu- 
cation which  she  had  gradually  formed  from  her  experience  in  the 
school-room,  by  substituting  for  superficial  accomplishments,  more 
solid  attainments  in  English  language  and  English  literature,  rhe- 
toric, criticism  and  moral  philosophy,  and  an  elementary  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  the  natural  sciences.  Here  she  began  the  prac- 
tice of  making  herself,  and  accustoming  her  pupils  to  make,  written 
abstracts  of  the  contents  of  the  text-books,  and  presenting  the  sub- 
stance in  a  condensed,  logical  form.  Here  also,  she  introduced  the 
improved  system  of  teaching  geography  which  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard,  had  already  reduced  to  writing,  and  which  .was  subsequently 
published  in  TToodbridge  and  Willard's  geography. 

In  1817  Miss  Hart  became  the  wife  of  Simeon  Lincoln,  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Connecticut  Mirror,  published  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  she  resided  till  his  death,  in  1823.  Soon  after,  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
on  the  invitation  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Willard,  removed  to  Troy,  with 
her  two  daughters,  and  joined  her  as  a  teacher  in  the  Seminary 
which  she  had  established  at  that  place.  Here  she  passed  some 
eight  years,  both  as  a  teacher  and  learner.  The  study  of  the  French 
and  Latin  languages  was  continued.  The  Greek  and  Spanish  were 
commenced ;  and  no  little  progress  was  made  in  the  higher  mathematics, 
and  the  physical  sciences — botany,  geology  and  chemistry — the  latter 
especially  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  Amos  Eaton,  then  in  charge 
of  the  scientific  school  established  by  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
at  Troy.  A  new  world  seemed  opened  to  her  imagination  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  natural  sciences ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  she  both 
learned  and  taught,  she  began  to  write  on  the  subject.  Finding  no 
suitable  class-book  in  botany  for  her  pupils,  she  drew  up  a  syllabus 
of  her  instruction  for  them  at  their  request,  and  with  the  advice  of 
Prof.  Eaton  6he  prepared  the  notes  of  her  lectures  for  the  press, 
which,  under  the  name  of  "  Lincoln's  Botany,"  has  been  so  widely 
used  in  the  best  schools  of  the  country.  Of  this  part  of  her  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher,  Mrs.  Phelps,  in  a  private  note,  thus  writes : 

"  The  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  was  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  pupils, 
in  the  botanizing  researches.  The  region  around  Troy  is  rich  in  its  flora,  and 
scarcely  a  dell,  ravine,  or  island  of  the  Hudson  in  its  vicinity,  was  not  explored 
in  these  expeditions.  The  young  gentlemen  students  of  the  Rensselaer  school 
were  chivalric  and  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  procure  specimens  for  the 
ladies*  herbaria,  and  so  Botany  became  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
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"  Among  the  past  scenes  which  memory  loves  to  dwell  upon,  &  often  vividly 
presented  that  of  our  first  Botanic  lectures — whei*  in  the  pleasant  Spring  morn- 
ing, soon  after  the  sun  rising,  the  lecture-room  was  filled  with  young  girls,  radi- 
ant with  bright  eyes  and  giow.ing  cheeks,  eager  to  obtain  their  shaie  in  t!  e 
distribution  of  the  fresh  flowers  which  had  been  collected  as  the  subjects  of  the 
lecture.  At  first,  the  rudiments  of  the  Linnsean  classification  were  illustrated 
by  reference  to  the  organs  of  fructification,  and  then  we  went  on  from  the  sim- 
ple and  self-evident  to  the  more  abstruse  principles  of  the  science.  The  sub- 
jects of  physiology  and  natural  relations  among  the  various  orders  rf  plants, 
were  gradually  introduced,  as  the  mind  became  prepared  to  understand  them — 
going  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  idea.  The  whole  botanical  course  was 
thus  a  romance  and  a  joy.  But  let  us  consider  a  class  assembled  to  learn  Bot- 
any by  commencing  with  the  mis-called  "  Natural  System" — no  flowers  to  begin 
with ;  some  dry  seeds  may  be  exhibited,  and  perhaps  cfi&ected,  or  diagrams 
showing  magnified  sections  of  the  embryo,  cotyledons,  cellular  system,  struc- 
ture of  the  wood,  skeleton  of  the  leaf  with  its  net-veined  fibres,  or  parallel 
nerves,  &c,  Ac.  The  pupil  is  not  interested,  and  retains  with  reluctance  to 
the  lecture.  College  students  and  young  ladies  thus  taught,~alike  are  ready  to 
say  that 4  Botany  is  a  dry  study/  " 

TTe  have  thought  it  just  to  give  the  views  of  Mrs.  Phelps  upon 
the  advantages  of  the  Linnsean  system.  In  the  American  Journal  of 
Education  for  September,  1867,  page  151,  under  the  head  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Austria,  the  reader  will  find  the  following  confirmation 
of  her  views  and  practices :  "  In  zoological  instruction,  animals  are 
classed  in  characteristic  groups,  and  the  students  are  made  familiar 
with  their  characteristic  differences,  with  the  aid,  so  far  as  possible, 
of  specimens  and  representations.  Botany  is  commenced  with  or- 
ganography and  terminology,  training  the  students  to  recognise  the 
individual  organs  from  the  easiest  to  the  more  difficult."  Here  we 
have  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Linnaean  method  of  pursuing  investiga- 
tions in  science.  Prof.  Agassiz  has  also  recently  protested  against 
throwing  aside  this  method  in  Zoology,  attempting  what  has  been  in 
a  degree  accomplished  in  Botany,  to  begin  with  general  principles  of 
physiology  instead  of  "  studying  the  objects  in  characteristic  groups." 
Mrs.  Phelps  remarks,  "  there  are  indications  of  a  reaction  in  Botan- 
ical science,  and  that  the  study  of  plants  according  to  the  Linnaean 
system  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  introduction  to  a  knowledge  and 
perfecting  of  the  natural  system.  In  reviewing  and  enlarging  Lin- 
coln's Botany,  the  author  has  not  failed  to  embody  ample  instructions 
to  aid  in  the  study  of  this  system,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  science.  When,  as  is  often  the  case  with  young 
ladies  in  schools,  there  is  little  time  to  be  given  to  the  study  of  Bot- 
any, there  will  be  found  great  advantages  in  the  logical  analysis  af- 
forded by  this  system  of  "  the  immortal  Swede"  as  the  great  natural- 
ists of  a  past  generation  called  the  Linnaeus  whose  name  and  labors 
Smaller  men  of  the  present  day  would  consign  to  oblivion." 

But  to  return  to  our  educational  history,  and  that  period  when  the 
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grandeur  of  nature  and  the  wisdom  of  its  Author  were  unfoldel  by 
the  light  of  physical  science  to  eyes  hitherto  blind  to  those  revela- 
tions. A  new  enthusiasm  was  enkindled,  and  every  branch  of  the 
science  of  nature  seemed  to  call  for  attention  to  her  domain — 

"  Not  less 
The  humble  glow-worm  lighting  up  its  torch, 
Than  guil (led  heaven  with  all  its  blazing  fires." 

But  Mrs.  Lincoln's  rule  was,  one  thing  at  a  time  ;  and  Chemistry 
followed  Botany  in  its  attractive  developments.  Under  the  practical 
teachings  of  the  founder  of  the  Rensselaer  school  (now  the  Polytech- 
nic) at  Troy,  Mrs.  Lincoln  became  initiated  into  the  mysteries  which 
it  had  revealed  to  the  master  minds  of  Europe,  and  in  the  hands  of 
Silliman  and  other  American  chemists,  had  been  brought  home  to 
our  schools.  In  the  laboratory  .which  was  now  added  to  the  Troy 
Seminary,  she  labored  as  practically  as  any  good  housewife  ever  d'.d 
to  prepare  a  dessert  for  her  table.  With  the  assistance  of  a  Rensselaer 
student,  she  obtained  the  various  gases,  and  made  the  preparations 
to  illustrate  by  experiments  her  own  lectures  to  the  pupils.  In  due 
time  she  brought  them  into  the  laboratory,  where  they  were  trained 
to  prepare  experiments  for  the  lectures,  which  they  were  appointed 
to  give  for  the  class-room,  and  for  public  examinations. 

Though  the  establishment  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary  was  the 
work  of  its  founder,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  it  can  derogate  nothing 
from  her  merits  as  an  educator,  to  suppose  that,  during  the  many 
years  spent  in  that  institution  by  her  sister,  in  the  prime  of  her  life, 
she  contributed  not  only  important  cooperation,  but  introduced  some 
original  features,  and  helped  to  give  prominence  to  scientific  studies 
in  its  educational  system. 

"  Geology,"  says  Mrs.  Phelps  in  her  memoranda  now  before  us, 
u  then  becoming  popular  in  the  country,  was  a  favorite  pursuit  of 
Professor  Eaton,  whose  early  labors  have  aided  later  Geologists  to 
make  advances  of  which  he  then  did  not  dream."  As  a  kindred  sci- 
ence with  Botany  and  Chemistry,  she  penetrated  the  strata  of  the 
earth's  foundation,  believing  then  that  primitive,  transition  and  sec- 
ondary formations  would  be  the  landmarks  for  all  future  time ;  and 
this  she  said  in  her  "  Geology  for  Beginners"  a  small  volume  which 
she  never  had  the  courage  to  revise,  as  the  science  has  so  shaken  off 
its  old  distinctions,  and  become  essentially  changed  by  the  force  of 
new  discoveries. 

In  1831  Mrs.  Lincoln  became  the  wife  of  Hon.  John  Phelps,  a 
prominent  lawyer  and  statesmaa  of  Vermont,  where  she  soon  alter 
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trcnt  to  reside,  and  where,  with  the  approval  and  encouragement  of 
her  husband,  she  continued  her  literary  pursuits,  enlarging  and  revis- 
ing her  "  Botany,"  and  bringing  out,  at  the  request  of  her  publishers, 
in  1832,  a  smaller  and  less  expensive  work,  entitled,  "  Botany  for 
Bcg'nners." 

Her  first  attempt  at  writing  for  the  press  was  the  preparation,  at 
the  request  of  the  authors,  of  the  chapters  on  Geology,  and  Roads 
and  Canals,  for  Woodbridge's  and  Willard's  Geography.  Her  Bot- 
any, as  has  been  before  stated,  originated  in  the  desire  of  her  pupils 
to  have  the  syllabus  and  notes  of  her  lectures  printed,  which  were 
prepared  amidst  her  pressing  duties  as  teacher  and  vice-principal  of 
the  Troy  Seminary,  assisted  by  her  daughter  Jane.  This  book 
proved  a  pioneer  in  botanical  studies,  not  a'one  in  female  school*,  but 
in  all  the  institutions  of  higher  education,  including  many  college?. 
In  1829  she  made  a  translation  from  the  French  of  Vanquelin's 
dictionary  of  Chemistry,  which  was  published  with  the  sanction  and 
recommendation  of  Professors  Silliman  and  Eaton.  In  1833  she 
published  a  book  entitled  "  The  Female  Student,"  which  was  adopted 
in  1838,  under  the  tit'e  of  "  The  Fireside  Friend,"  and  published  as 
Volume  18  of  the  School  Library  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  To  be  associated  with  such 
authors  and  writers  as  Edward  Everett,  Judge  Story,  Washington 
Irving,  Alonzo  Potter,  Francis  Wayland,  Jacob  Bigelow,  Dennison 
Olmsted,  and  others  of  that  class,  in  the  preparation  of  works  for 
this  library,  must  be  regarded  as  no  slight  compliment  to  her  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  and  educator. 

In  the  summer  of  1838  the  Eight  Rev.  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Ver- 
mont, invited  Mrs.  Phelp3  to  remove  to  Burlington  and  establish  a 
seminary  for  young  ladies,  in  the  extensive  and  elegant  building 
which  had  been  erected  in  Burlington  for  an  Episcopal  institution, 
which  she  declined ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  application  to  become 
the  principal  of  a  similar  institution  in  "West  Chester,  Pa.,  was  re- 
ceived. The  latter  invitation  was  accepted  and  the  situation  entered 
upon ;  but  in  1841  it  was  exchanged  for  a  similar  position  in  an  insti- 
tution at  Ellicott's  Mills,  Maryland,  in  which  she  was  heartily  support- 
ed by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  trustees  of  the  institution.  This 
enterprise  was  preeminently  successful,  both  in  regard  to  numbers  and 
in  the  character  of  the  education  given.  One  feature  peculiar  to  the 
Patapsco  institute,  was  a  department  for  training  young  ladies  for  the 
work  of  in -traction.  The  inauguration  of  this  department  was  the 
main  consideration  in  deciding  to  remove  to  Maryland,  in  addition  to  its 
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more  genial  climate.  It  was  in  fact  the  source  of  the  teaching  corps  of 
the  institution,  its  pupil  teachers  being  composed  of  energetic  young  wo- 
men from  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  with  some  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  served  an  apprenticeship  as  pupil  teachers,  while  they  were 
obtaining  for  themsi  Ives  an  accomplished  education.  From  time  to 
time  these  pupils  went  forth  to  become  instructors  ki  families  and 
schools  at  the  South,  having  become  experienced  in  teaching  and  dis- 
cipline, and,  by  their  association  with  pupils  of  the  institute,  already 
acquainted  with  the  feelings  and  customs  of  the  section  of  country  in 
which  they  were  to  labor.  When  circumstances  made  it  advisable  for 
them  to  leave  a  situation  without  an  opportunity  of  consulting  Mrs. 
Phelpp,  they  felt  confident  of  a  kind  reception  from  her,  ana*  thus 
Patapsco  became  a  "Teachers*  Union,'9  and  if  its  history  from  1841 
to  1856  were  written,  many  touching  and  romantic  incidents  might 
be  related  of  lovely  and  interesting  young  ladies  who  rejoiced  to 
find,  with  her,  such  a  home  and  such  a  mother. 

In  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  Patapsco  Institute,  and  its 
methods  of  instruction,  it  is  just  to  state  that  these  were  essentially 
those  of  the  Troy  Seminary,  modified  however  by  the  individuality  of 
Mrs.  Phelps'  mind  and  character,  and  the  tastes  and  mental  habits 
of  southern  pupils.  It  was  not  easy  at  first  to  render  mathematics 
popular  among  girls  who  were  disposed  to  consider  accomplishments 
as  the  great  requisite  in  education ;  but  by  establishing  a  regular 
course  of  studies,  and  awarding  scholastic  honors  (not  medals,  but 
certificates  and  diplomas)  to  those  only  who  had  honorably  completed 
this  course,  ambition  was  awakened  which  led  to  efforts  that  often 
surprised  the  pupils  themselves,  no  less  than  their  friends.  Thus  the 
study  of  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  as  well  as  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  up  to  this  time  deemed  by  many  repulsive,  by  de- 
grees became  not  only  tolerable,  but  in  some  cases 'fascinating. 

The  natural  sciences  were  of  course  favorite  branches  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, whose  books  were  used,  and  from  time  to  time  corrected  ac- 
cording to  her  own  observation  of  wants  or  defect:?,  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  intelligent  teachers.  The  belles-lettres  and  metaphysical 
departments  were  full  and  comprehensive,  and  constituted  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  Great  attention  was 
paid  to  the  studies  of  English  grammar  and  analysis,  literature  and 
composition.  Ancient  languages  were  taught  by  the  chaplain,  and 
modern  languages  by  native  professors  and  teachers.  Music,  both  vo- 
cal and  instrumental,  and  drawing  and  painting  were  taught  with  every 
facility  and  advantage  which  the  vicinity  of  a  large  city  afforded. 
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In  the  financial  and  external  administration  of  her  great  institution 
at  Patapsco,  until  1849,  Mrs.  Phelps  had  the  valuable  cooperation 
of  her  husband,  who  entered  heartily  into  her  educational  and  lit- 
erary work.  After  a  gradual  decline,  Judge  Phelps  died  in  1849f 
having  enjoyed  in  his  failing  strength  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Patapsco,  and  the  kind  and  grateful  attentions  of  the  pupils  of  the 
institution,  leaving  to  the  care  of  the  widowed  mother  the  education 
of  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.* 

In  1856,  under  the  pressure  of  a  severe  domestic  affliction,  the 
loss  of  her  eldest  daughter,  Jane  P.  Lincoln,  by  a  railroad  accident 
in  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Phelps  decided  to  leave  her  cherished  institu- 
tion and  devote  herself  mainly  to  literary  labors,  which,  at  the  Pat- 
apsco institution,  had  been  confinedinostly  to  the  revision  of  her  sci- 
entific works  and  the  publication  of  the  Patapsco  Magazine,  and  in 
1848,  of  "  Ida  Norman,  or  the  Discipline  of  life."  She  accordingly 
removed  to  Baltimore,  where  she  has  continued  to  reside,  and  in  the 
dispensation  of  a  liberal  but  unostentatious  hospitality,  she  has  found 
time  to  continue  her  scientific  and  literary  studies,  to  revise  her  ed- 
ucational publications,  and  prepare  many  articles  for  the  periodical. 

In  1858  she  published  u  Hours  with  my  Pupils,  or  The  Edu- 
cator," and  "  The  Christian  Household/*  a  donation  to  the  Balti- 
more Church  Home.  In  1860-61,  she  was  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  National  and  the  Church  Quarterly  reviews;  and  in 
1864  she  prepared  for  the  State  Fair  of  Maryland  in  aid  of  the 
Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions,  a  volume  entitled  "  Our  Coun- 
try/' the  sale  of  which  was  an  important  contribution  to  the  object 
for  which  the  fair  was  held.  In  1866  she  prepared  a  paper  on  the 
religious  and  scientific  character  and  writings  of  Edward  Hitchcock, 
which  was  read  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  at  their  meeting  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Of  this  Asso- 
ciation, Mrs  Phelps  was  the  secondf  of  her  sex  elected  a  member, 
and  she  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  entertaining  the  Association 
at  her  house,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Baltimore,  in  1858. 

*  Of  the  son,  the  following  honorable  record  appears  in  Lanman's  Congressional  Directory  for 
1868 :— "  Charles  E.  Phelps,  of  Baltimore,  was  born  at  Guilford,  Vermont,  May  1, 1833 ;  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Pennsylvania  in  1887,  and  to  Maryland  in  1811 ;  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege, New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  at  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  Massachusetts ;  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  Baltimore ;  was  a  member  of  the  Reformed  City  Council  of  Baltimore  in  ISfffj 
entered  the  Union  army  as  Lieuteuant-Colonel  of  the  Seventh  Maryland  Volunteers ;  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Colonelcy,  and  was  honorably  discharged  In  1884  on  account  of  wounds,  receiving 
a  brevet  as  Brigadier  General ;  was  elected  to  the  thirty-ninth  Congress,  succeeding  Henry 
Winter  Davis,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  40th  Congress."    He  declined  to  be  a  candidate  In  1868. 

t  Bliss  Maria  Mitehel,  of  Nantucket,  and  now  (1868)  professor  of  astronomy  and  director  of  the 
observatory  in  Vassar  College,  was  the  first,  and  Mrs.  Emma  WlUard,  of  Troy,  was  the  third 
representative  of  their  sex  in  the  American  Association  of  Science. 
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Long  may  the  subject  of  this  memoir  be  spared  to  enjoy  the  ele- 
gant and  comfortable  home  in  Baltimore,  which  her  own  genius  and 
industry  has  secured,  and  to  receive,  in  her  own  hospitable  way,  the 
calls  and  visits  of  her  many  friends  from  every  part  of  the  country 
— many  of  whom  were  once  her  own  beloved  pupils,  and  not  a  few 
the  husbands,  sons  or  daughters  of  such  pupils. 

PUBLICATIONS  BT  MRS,    LINCOLN   PHELPS. 

Lectures  ok  Botany,  182S. 

Dictionary  op  Chemistry,  translated  from  the  French,  with  a  History  of  the 
Science,  1829. 

Botany  for  Beginners,  1832. 

Female  Student,  or  Fireside  Friend,  1833. 

Caroline  Westerly,  or  the  young  traveller,  1833.  • 

Progressive  Education,  translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  Necker  de 
Saussure,  by  Mrs.  Willard  and  Mrs.  Phelps,  with  notes  and  a  Mother's  Jour- 
nal by  the  latter,  1834. 

Geology  for  Beginners,  1834. 

Chemistry  kok.  Beginners,  1835. 

Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  1886. 

Natural  Philosophy  for  Beginners,  1836. 

Lectures  on  Chemistry,  1837. 

Ida  Norman,  1848. 

Christian  Households,  1957. 

Hours  with  My  Pupils,  1858 

Our  Country,  edited,  1864. 

Mrs.  Phelps'  "  Scientific  Series?  including  her  works  on  Botany, 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  are  published  by  J.  B.  Lippen- 
cott,  Philadelphia.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  recently 
published,  in  uniform  editions,  her  " Educational  Series"  for  school 
libraries,  teachers,  and  home  reading. 

YARIOUS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  BOSTON   "  CHURCH  MONTHLY." 

Assays  published  in  National  Quarterly  Magazine  from  1860  to  1862, 
Glance  at  the  Fine  Arts. 
Social  Life  in  America. 
England  under  the  Stuarts. 
Popular  Botany. 

Louis  XIV  and  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Tho  Be  Saussures  and  their  Works. 

Essays  in  the  Church  Review, 
Goethe — his  Morals  and  Poetry. 
Life  and  writings  of  Lydia  Sigourney. 
Review  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  the  Poets  of  Connecticut 

Essays  written  for  the  Philadelphia  Home  Weekly,  in  1867, 
Our  Picture  Gallery—a  series  of  thirty  articles. 

The  list  does  not  comprise  addresses  written  at  the  request  of 
educational  societies  ;  with  numerous  contributions  to  periodicals,  &c, 
among  which  was  a  Review  of  Miss  Sedgewick's  Memoir  of  Lu- 
cretia  Davidson. 
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In  the  popular  movement  which  grew  out  of  the  attempt  of  the 
Greeks  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  government,  Mrs.  Lincoln  became 
deeply  interested,  and  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Greek  Association 
of  the  Ladies  of  Troy,  and  as  such,  penned  most  of  the  circular  let- 
ters which  were  issued  from  that  association  to  enlist  contribution? 
in  money,  clothing  and  food,  for  that  country.  She  also  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  efforts  made  by  Mrs.  Willard,  for  the  promotion  of 
female  education  in  Greece,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  a 
Normal  School  for  female  teachers,  at  Athens. 

In  her  visit  to  Paris  in  1854,  she  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
the  polite  attentions  of  Baron  d'Eichel,  who  had  introduced  into  his 
"  Les  Deux  Mondes,"  published  in  1835,  her  address,  read  at  Troy, 
New  York,  on  female  education  in  Greece. 
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EXTRACT  FROM   "  NOTES  ON   MY  EXPERIENCE  AS  ▲  TEACHER." 

"  My  First  School. — My  introduction  to  the  trials  and  pleasures  of  school- 
keeping,  was  in  a  district  school,  for  the  summer  term,  in  a  town  aujacent  to 
Hartford." 

Of  course,  in  this  rural  district,  Miss  Hart  **  boarded  round ;"  and  lest,  in  this 
progressive  age,  the  coming  generation  of  teachers  may  not  comprehend  this 
phraseology,  we  add  in  explanation,  that  the  district  system  required  of  the 
instructor  to  itinerate  among  the  different  families  of  the  district,  remaining  in 
each  only  the  time  required  to  collect  by  "  consumption,11  that  proportion  of  the 
tax  founded  on  the  number  of  pupils  sent  to  school ;  and  to  take  a  meal  or 
a  night's  lodging  more  than  the  assigned  quota,  was  an  act  of  injustice.  Miss 
Hart's  experience  is  thus  stated : 

44 1  have  not  much  to  say  in  respect  to  *  boarding  roundf  for  it  was  soon  over, 
and  there  are  pleasant  remembrances  connected  with  it.  I  was  first  sent  by  the 
committee  to  board  for  three  days  with  a  widow  who  had  but  one  child  in  school. 
Those  were  not  unpleasant  days,  for  I  fell  into  sympathy  (ns  the  spiritualists  say) 
with  the  good  woman,  whom  I  found  to  be  refined  in  feeling,  though  rustic  in 
manners.  Her  parlor  was  my  bedrdom  ;  and  though  her  table  was  set  in  the 
kitchen,  everything  was  neat  and  comfortable — the  very  best  she  had  was 
brought  forward  for  the  teacher ;  and  her  little  girl — an  interesting  child — was 
untiring  in  her  efforts  to  offer  something  which  might  be  acceptable.  With 
instinctive  refinement  she  gathered  flowers  as  an  offering,  and  on  my  table  at 
school,  were  daily  seen  her  pinks,  roses  and  peonies. 

Then  came  a  change :  a  rich  farmer,  who  also  kept  the  only  tavern  in  this 
rural  neighborhood,  unfortunately  for  the  teacher,  had  several  children  in 
school ;  and  so  a  longer  probation  was  appointed  at  his  house.  Let  me  recall 
the  table  at  which  I  found  myself  seated :  it  was  of  pine,  without  a  cloth,  ex- 
tending through  a  long,  low,  dingy  kitchen,  where  there  was  little  regard  to 
neatness.  A  dish  of  boiled  salt  pork  and  beef,  flanked  with  potatoes  and  cab- 
bage, was  set  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  two  large  mugs  of  hard  cider  were  for 
all  to  drink  from ;  a  huge  plate  of  black  rye  bread  completed  the  bill  of  fare. 
The  horn  which  called  the  men  from  the  field,  brought  in  the  farmer  and  his 
laborers.  Once  only,  however,  was  I  a  participant  in  such  a  meal.  A  young 
physician  of  the  place,  with  his  excellent  wife,  having  compassion  on  the  stran- 
ger, proposed  to  the  committee  to  take  her  to  board,  offering  such  terms  as  he 
knew  they  would  be  likely  to  accept,  and  these,  I  believe,  were  somewhat  less 
than  one  dollar  per  week.  The  little  paradise  into  which  I  then  entered,  will 
never  be  forgotten.  Such  a  box  of  a  house  I  Two  very  small  rooms,  with  a 
minute  kitchen  and  bedroom,  were  all  its  apartments.  But  what  a  triumph  of 
female  skill  in  all  the  arrangements !  My  own  little  room  had  its  snow-white 
curtains  to  its  one  small  window,  and  its  spotless  white  toilet  cover  and  drapery, 
with  a  bed  of  unrivalled  whiteness ;  everything  was  perfect.  And  there  was 
just  room  for  my  one  small  trunk ;  for  the  district-school  teacher  did  not  re- 
quire a  "  dog-houu"  for  her  wardrobe.  And  then  our  nicely  prepared,  though 
frugal  meals — seasoned,  as  they  were,  with  intellectual  conversation,  were  such 
as  the  most  fastidious  might  have  enjoyed.    We  became  Attached  friends ;  the 
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doctor  was  poor,  and  the  perfect  health  which  the  place  enjoyed  was  not  favor- 
able to  his  support ;  but  his  wife  could  use  her  needle,  and  besides  doing  all 
the  work  for  her  small  family,  she  helped  to  bring  in  supplies. 

The  school-house  was  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  table-land,  surrounded  by 
old  forest  trees ;  it  was  a  better  edifice  than  was  then  generally  furnished  in 
Connecticut  for  that  purpose.  No  improvement  had  then  been  made  in  seat?, 
writing-desks,  Ac.  The  committee  did  not  visit  the  school ;  but  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  mothers  came  by  invitation.  Some  of  them  brought  their  babies,  and 
others,  baskets  of  wool  to  pick ;  the  disturbance  among  the  scholars,  caused  by 
the  creeping  about  of  the  little  ones,  and  their  performances  with  the  flocks  of 
wool,  was  not  to  be  censured,  and  their  young  teacher  joined  in  the  laugh 
This  was  my  only  school  examination  in  that,  my  first,  attempt  to  teach.1' 

"  My  Last  School. — I  closed  my  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  Patapeco  In- 
stitute, under  circumstances  widely  different  from  those  with  which  it  com- 
menced in  that  far-off  rural  district  in  Connecticut.  The  site  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  whole  country,  occupying  thirteen  acres  of  ground,  and 
provided  with  a  granite  building,  capable,  with  the  improvements  made  upon 
it,  of  accommodating,  with  class  rooms  and  residence,  one  hundred  and  forty 
pupils,  with  a  corps  of  twelve  resident  teachers,  and  all  the  necessary  attend- 
ants,— and  these  were  quite  numerous. 

The  pupils  represented  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  from  Califor- 
nia to  Florida,  and  from  Louisiana  to  Maine.  The  course  of  instruction,  besides 
the  preparatory  studies,  embraced  three  years :  the  class  of  Rhetoric,  the  class 
of  Philosophy,  and  the  class  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences ;  and  distrib- 
uted through  each,  with  studies  appropriate  to  the  advancement  of  the  mem- 
bers, were  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  The  highest,  or  graduating 
clas-8,  was  thoroughly  trained  in  the  studies  usually  pursued  in  our  American 
colleges,  with  better  opportunities  than  any  of  them  afford  for  instruction  in 
the  modern  languages,  and  in  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Besides  the 
twelve  resident  teachers,  there  were  special  teachers,  who  came  from  Baltimore, 
in  the  Italian,  Spanish,  German  and  French  languages,  and  in  elocution  and 
general  literature.  The  whole  establishment  was  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Principal,  who  also  gave  instruction,  in  her  own  department,  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences — botany,  chemistry,  etc.  To  the  regular  classes  should  be  added 
the  class  of  Normal  pupils,  varying  from  twelve  to  twenty,  from  which  her 
resident  teachers  were  selected,  and  which  contributed  many  accomplished  gov- 
ernesses and  teachers  to  the  families  and  schools  of  the  South." 


H.  THOUGHTS  ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENTS. 

[Select*]  from  the  French  of  Monseigneur  Dupanloup.] 


The  following  paragraphs  are  selected  from  a  little  volume  of  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  translated  by  R.  M.  Phillimore — originally  written 
in  answer  to  opinions  expressed  by  M.  de  Maistre  in  letters  'to  his 
daughters,  against  any  thing  serious  or  ennobling  in  the  education 
and  employment  of  women  which  is  not  directly  connected  with 
the  amusement  and  well-ordering  of  the  household. 

THE  AIM  ANT)  MERIT  OF  WOMAN. 

The  Bishop  does  not  attempt  to  controvert  M.  de  Maistre's  opinion  that  "  the 
great  merit,  the  most  honorable  aim  of  a  woman,  is  to  make  her  home  and  hus- 
band happy,  and  to  bring  up  her  children  well,  and  to  make  men  of  her  sons — 
brave  lads,  who  believe  in  God,  and  who  do  not  fear  cannon  " — but  he  maintains 
that  to  do  this  "  she  must  have  a  strong  intelligence,  judgment  and  character; 
she  must  be  persevering,  industrious,  and  reflecting ;  as  the  Scriptures  say,  her 
beauty  and  her  amiability,  which  are  the  strength  and  embellishment  of  a  house 
must  be  illuminated  from  on  high.  "As  the  sun  rising  over  the  world,  so  does 
a  good  woman  shine  over  her  household."  The  hand  which  holds  the  spindle 
and  looks  after  the  details  of  her  house,  must  be  the  instrument  of  a  head  which 
is  capable  of  planning  and  directing.  And  Solomon's  description  is  not  that  of 
a  woman  only  occupied  about  material  life;  it  is  that  of  the  wise  woman,  and 
if  "her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,"  it  is  because  she  has  the  elevated 
sense  of  the  things  of  life ;  the  care  of  souls,  and  the  foresight  of  the  future, 
because  she  is  ready  for  the  noblest  duties  and  disposed  for  the  most  serious 
thoughts ;  she  is  the  worthy  and  intelligent  companion  of  a  husband,  "  who  is 
known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land."  What  I 
should  wish  to  see  above  all  things  is,  not  a  race  of  learned  women,  but — what 
is  necessary  to  their  husbands,  their  children,  and  their  households— intelligent, 
judicious  women,  capable  of  sustained  attention,  well  versed  in  every  thing 
that  it  is  useful  for  them  to  know,  as  masters,  mistresses  of  households,  and 
women  of  the  world ;  never  despising  any  labor  of  the  hands,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  only  knowing  how  to  occupy  their  fingers,  but  their  minds  also,  and 
to  cultivate  their  souls  and  their  whole  being.  And  I  must  add,  that  what  is 
to  be  dreaded  as  the  very  worst  of  scourges  is  the  frivolous,  fickle,  effeminate, 

*8todious  Women— translated  from  the  French  of  Monaejgneur  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans. 
London:  1868. 
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idle,  ignorant,  pleasure-loving  woman,  devoted  to  dissipation  and  amusement, 
and  consequently  opposed  to  all  exertion,  to  almost  all  duty ;  incapable  of  all 
studious  pursuits,  of  all  consecutive  attention,  and  therefore  not  in  a  condition 
to  take  any  real  share  in  the  education  of  her  children,  or  the  affairs  of  her  hus- 
band and  her  household. 

EXAMPLES  OF  STUDIOUS  CHRISTIAN  WOMEN  IN  THE  EARLY  AGES. 

The  biographer  of  the  illustrious  St.  Boniface  declares  plainly,  that  St  Boni- 
face loved  St.  Lioba  on  account  of  her  solid  learning — eruditionis  sapientia. 
This  admirable  virgin,  in  whom  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  added  to  an 
enlightenment  laboriously  obtained  by  study,  combined  a  purity  and  a  humility 
— virtues  that  are  such  universal  preservatives — with  a  learning  in  theology 
and  the  canon  law  which  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  early  Germanic 
Church.  And,  indeed,  St.  Boniface  was  so  far  from  despising  the  efforts  of  his 
spiritual  daughter  to  raise  herself  intellectually,  that  sometimes  he  took  from 
his  apostolic  occupations  hours,  which  he  did  not  consider  as  lost,  in  order  to 
devote  them  to  the  correction  of  her  literary  compositions,  her  Latin  verses, 
which  he  answered  in  the  same  style — poetical  messages,  carried  across  the  seas 
by  martyrs  and  confessors. 

And  if,  going  still  farther  back,  we  examine  more  closely  some  facts  in  history, 
we  shall  find  that,  since  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  women's  names  are 
often  seen  on  those  literary  monuments  that  have  been  most  respected  by  time ; 
for  instance,,  the  celebrated  Hypatia,  the  teacher  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  the 
illustrious  St.  Catherine,  who  taught  Christian  philosophy,  and  confuted  the 
pagan  philosoplters  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria ;  and,  again,  St  Perpetua,  who 
wrote  the  account  of  her  martyrdom  and  the  glorious  fate  of  her  companions. 

When  peace  was  restored  to  the  Church,  and  the  age  of  the  Doctors  suc- 
ceeded the  age  of  the  martyrs,  who  is  there  more  celebrated  for  the  seriousness 
of  their  minds  and  the  extent  of  their  learning,  than  Paula  and  Marcella,  Me- 
lania  and  Eustochium,  and  so  many  other  holy  and  illustrious  Christian  women: 
— St.  Marcella,  in  whom  St.  Jerome  found  so  powerful  an  auxiliary  against  the 
heretics ;  St.  Paula,  who  inspired  St.  Jerome  to  undertake  bis  noblest  and  most 
important  works,  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  original, 
and  a  complete  commentary  on  all  the  prophets. 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  St.  Paula's  letter  to  St  Marcella;  it  shows  us 
all  that  the  latter  did  to  raise  the  soul  and  the  intellect  of  the  holy  women  and 
the  young  virgins  who  called  her  their  mother,  and  it  shows  us  what  was  the 
extent  of  St.  Paula's  eloquence  and  intellect  And,  in  the  following  century, 
what  an  aid  Paulinus — who,  besides  fceing  a  great  Saint,  was  the  brilliant  dis- 
ciple of  Ausonius — found  in  Theresia;  and  who  ought  not  to  know  that  Elpicia 
(the  wife  of  Boethius)  composed  hymns  which  are  adopted  in  the  Roman  Lit- 
urgy? In  the  middle  of  the  barbarous  ages  one  of  the  first  obligations  imposed 
on  Christian  virgins  was  to  learn  letters.  As  soon  as  any  of  them  showed  an 
aptitude  for  literature,  they  were  excused  from  manual  labor,  according  to  St 
Ca3sariu8ls  precept,  in  order  that  they  might  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  in- 
tellectual pursuits.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  monasteries  we  hear  of  them 
devoted  to  study.  They  write,  translate,  copy,  and  decipher  continually.  St 
Radegunda  does  not  content  herself  with  receiving,  at  Poitiers,  one  of  the  last 
of  the  Roman  poets,  but  she  intrusts  the  literary  education  of  her  nuns  to  him, 
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and  as  writers  they  soon  excel  their  master.    The  writings  of  Baudonovia  show 
a  revival  of  classical  purity  and  elegance. 

All  the  charm  of  Christian  inspiration  is  shown  in  a  hymn  improvised  by  a 
nun  of  Poitiers  at  the  moment  of  Radegunda's  death,  and  one  of  the  first  flowers 
of  Christian  poetry  blossoms  on  the  tomb  of  the  holy  Queen  who  had  always 
been  so  devoted  to  literature.  The  monasteries  of  England,  Ireland,  and  France 
teem  with  learned  and  pious  women. 

"It  is  certain,  from  numerous  and  trustworthy  testimonies,"  writes  M.  de 
Montalembert,  "  that  literary  studies  were  cultivated  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  in  the  women's  monasteries  in  England,  with  no  less  care  and  perse- 
verance than  in  those  of  men,  and  perhaps  with  still  greater  enthusiasm.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  nuns  did  not  neglect  the  occupations  peculiar  to  their  sex.  But 
manual  labor  was  far  from  satisfying  them.  They  voluntarily  left  the  needle 
and  the  distaff,  not  only  to  transcribe  manuscripts,  and  to  illuminate  them  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  age,  but  above  all  to  read  and  to  study  holy  books,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  even  classical  works."*  St  Gertrude,  in  Dagobert's 
reign,  knew  all  the  Scriptures  by  heart,  and  translated  them  into  Greek.  She 
sent  over  the  sea  for  Irish  masters  to  teach  music,  poetry,  and  Greek  to  the 
cloistered  virgins  of  Nivelle.  From  all  these  centres  brilliant  torches  issued 
forth,  such  as  Lioba,  who  founded  the  Abbey  of  Bischofsbeim,  Roswitha,  and 
St  Bridget  It  was  by  a  holy  woman  that  the  Btudy  of  Greek  was  inaugurated 
in  the  monastery  of  St  GalL  And  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  Ililda  was  bo 
highly  considered  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  that  more  than  once  the  holy 
•  abbess  assisted  at  the  deliberation  of  the  bishops  assembled  in  council  or  in 
synod,  who  wished  to  take  the  advice  of  her  whom  they  considered  as  espe- 
cially enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  But  were  we  to  enumerate  all  the 
examples  of  women  in  whom  holiness  has  been  accompanied  by  the  gifts  of  the 
most  luminous  learning,  the  list  would  be  too  long,  and  we  should  have  to  go 
through  all  the  first  ages  of  Christianity. 

STUDY — A  DOTY. 

I  assert  plainly  that  it  is  a  duty  in  women  to  study  and  to  instruct  them- 
selves; and  that' intellectual  labor  ought  to  have  its  separate  part  assigned  to 
it,  amongst  their  own  special  occupations,  and  their  most  important  obligations. 
The  primordial  reasons  for  this  obligation  are  important,  they  are  of  divine 
origin,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  being  rejected ;  they  are  these : — In  the  first 
place,  God  never  makes  useless  gifts ;  in  every  thing  that  God  does,  there  is  a 
reason,  an  aim;  and  if  man's  companion  is  a  reasonable  creature;  if)  like  man, 
she  has  been  created  in  the  image  and  resemblance  of  God ;  if  she  also  has 
received  from  the  Creator  the  gift  of  intelligence,  the  sublimest  of  all  his  gifts, 
it  is  in  order  to  make  use  of  it 

Besides,  all  the  gifts  received  from  God,  in  order  to  be  of  some  use,  ought  to 
be  cultivated.    The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  the  soul,  like  the  earth  when  it  is 

*  ThM  MmUu  of  tJu  West,  vol.  5.  This  fifth  volume  and  the  two  which  precede  it,  written 
in  the  middle  of  a  tew*  and  inveterate  illneei,  are  prodigies  of  powerful  inspiration,  of  tenderness 
and  of  elevation,  and  show  the  unflinching  nature  of  a  Christian,  and  a  courageous  soul,  in  the 
most  grievoos  physical  and  moral  trials.  These  are  the  hooks  that  I  should  like  to  see  in  the 
hands  of  every  body— above  all,  at  the  present  time,  when  we  are  inundated  by  mch  a  wretched 
literature,  and  by  so  many  writings  of  the  most  unwholesome  description. 
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allowed  to  lie  fallow,  only  brings  forth  wild  fruits,  "thorns  and  thistles.'1  And 
God  has  not  made  the  souls  of  women,  any  more  than  he  has  those  of  men,  to 
be  like  a  shallow,  sterile,  and  unwholesome  soil. 

Again,  every  reasonable  creature  will  have  to  give  an  account  to  God  of  bis 
or  her  gifts ;  every  one,  according  to  the  judgment  of  God,  will  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  gifts  received,  and  in  accordance  with  the  profitableness 
and  the  works  of  each. 

God  has  given  us  all  hands,  which,  according  to  the  commentators,  represent 
vigorous  and  intelligent  action,  but  on  condition  that  we  do  not  return  to  him 
empty-handed.  In  short,  He  has  explained  Himself  categorically  in  the  parable 
of  the  talents,  in  which  He  declares  that  a  strict  account  will  be  required  of  the 
use  of  every  talent  And  I  do  not  know  of  any  Father  of  the  Church,  or  of 
any  moralist,  who  has  thought  hitherto  that  this  parable  did  not  concern  women 
as  well  as  men.  There  is  no  distinction  made  here,  each  will  have  to  give  an 
account  of  that  which  has  been  intrusted  to  him  or  her;  and  human  as  well  as 
divine  good  sense  shows  plainly  enough  that  women,  not  more  nor  less  than 
men,  have  the.  right  to  bury  or  to  squander  the  gifts  conferred  upon  them  by 
God  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  right  use  of  them. 

I  will  then  say  with  St.  Augustine,  that  no  creature  to  whom  God  has  in- 
trusted the  lamp  of  intelligence  ought  to  permit  herself  to  behave  like  one  of 
the  foolish  virgins,  in  imprudently  letting  her  lamp  go  out  for  want  of  trimming 
it ;  thus  allowing  the  light  to  be  spent,  which  is  first  intended  for  herself)  and 
next,  for  others  beside  herself;  and,  since  the  question  is  about  wives  and 
mothers,  for  her  husband  and  her  children. 

I  say  it  without  any  hesitation,  Christian  morality  alone  teaches  woman,  with 
a  decisive  and  absolute  authority,  her  real  rights  and  duties  in  their  necessary 
reciprocal  relation.  Yes;  until  you  have  persuaded  woman  that  she  is  created 
first  of  all  for  God,  next  for  herself  and  for  her  own  soul,  and  lastly  for  her  hus- 
band and  her  children,  but  after  God,  with  God,  and  always  for  God,  you  will 
have  done  nothing  either  for  the  happiness  or  the  honor  of  your  families. 

The  contrary  system  rests  on  a  Pagan  view  of  their  destiny,  and  also,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  on  the  idleness  of  men  who  wish  to  retain  their  superiority  with' 
out  effort  The  Pagan  view  is,  that  women  are  only  charming  creatures, — 
passive,  subordinate,  and  only  made  for  the  pleasure  and  the  amusement  of  man. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  Christianity  has  far  other  ideas.  In  Christianity  the  virtue 
of  a  woman,  like  that  of  a  man,  ought  to  be  voluntary,  noble,  active,  and  intel- 
ligent. She  ought  to  know  the  whole  extent  of  her  duties,  and  all  the  divine 
knowledge  which  can  be  derived  from  them,  for  the  benefit  of  her  husband  and 
her  children. 

DANGER  OP  IGNORANCE  AND  FRIVOLITY. 

Human  nature  requires  to  be  instructed,  enlarged,  enlightened,  and  elevated 
in  all  its  powers;  and  I  must  say,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  have  never  found 
any  thing  more  dangerous  than  repressed  capabilities,  unsatisfied  desires,  and  a 
thirst  unquenched.  Thence  arises  that  longing  for  knowledge  which,  for  want 
of  the  good  and  the  true,  fixes  on  the  bad  and  the  false;  thence  arise  those  pas- 
sions, naturally  generous  and  commendable,  which  turn  against  truth  and 
virtue ;  thence  arise  those  crooked,  bad,  and  perverse  notions  adopted  by  an 
ignorance  which  knows  neither  how  to  exercise  choice,  judgment*  or  restraint 
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— "convem*  dmumpent  ww" — as  saith  the  Scripture  1  Thence,  in  short,  arise 
60  many  falls,  so  many  shameless  deeds,  or,  at  least,  such  numerous  and 
wretched  frivolities  amongst  women  I  If  these  fine  and  ardent  natures  had 
been  better  directed,  we  should  not  have  had  to  deplore  their  ruin ;  we  should 
not  have  to  groan  over  that  sad  lowness  of  level  and  mental  tone — that  feeble- 
mindedness of  so  many  women  naturally  above  par,  who  are  intended  to  be 
the  ornament  of  the  world  and  the  honor  of  their  families,  and  whose  education, 
stopped  short  in  its  development,  has  made  perhaps  elegant  and  accomplished 
women,  up  to  thirty  years  of  age,  but  has  rendered  them  forever  frivolous,  ordi- 
nary, and  useless  beings. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  mothers  say  that  they  would  dread  to  see  in  their 
girls  powers  of  mind  rather  beyond  the  usual  run,  and  that  they  would  try  to 
repress  them.  "  What  would  one  do  with  them  ?  "  they  say.  "  How  find  a 
vent  for  those  great  powers  in  the  midst  of  that  real  life,  which  is  so  contracted, 
so  paltry,  and  which  is  woman's  lot  at  the  end  of  the  first  years  of  her  youth." 

This  opinion  has  always  secretly  disgusted  me.  What !  You  wish  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  the  Divine  flame  in  a  soul  which  God  has  gifted  with 
a  spark  of  ideal  life  I  You  respect  this  gift  in  men,  on  condition  however  of  its 
being  employed  in  practical  life,  that  is  to  say,  of  its  being  used  to  gain  money 
and  to  add  to  a  social  position;  but  as  the  utility  of  great  things  is  less  lucra- 
tive among  women,  it  is  deemed  more  advisable  to  suppress  them.  Cut  off, 
then,  the  branches  of  this  plant,  which  would  want  too  much  air,  space,  and 
sun.  Do  away  with  this  useless  sap.  But  this  plant  ought  to  have  become  a 
large  tree,  and  you  are  going  to  make  a  stunted  shrub  of  it  1 

Ah !  beware  by  your  mutilation  of  making  it  first  suffer  cruelly,  and  finally 
depriving  it  of  all  life.  To  extinguish  a  soul  that  God  has  created  to  be  a  shin- 
ing light,  is  to  inflict  an  inward  suffering  that  you  will  never  be  able  to  cure, 
and  which  will  perhaps  cause  that  soul  to  go  astray,  and  exhaust  its  powers  in 
vague  and  exaggerated  aspirations.  There  is  no  torment  to  be  compared  to 
this  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  which  is  quenched  at  its  birth,  to  that  poignant 
grief  of  a  soul  which,  perhaps  unconsciously,  has  missed  its  real  vocation ;  and 
this  word,  which  seems  to  express  a  call  from  on  high,  that  most  serious  and 
irresistible  call,  is  as  applicable  to  women  as  to  men — to  the  ideal  as  well  as  to 
the  actual  condition  of  life.  "  Our  soul,"  it  has  been  said,  "  is  a  thought  of 
God;"  that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  a  Divine  plan  for  it,  the  realization  of  which 
is  either  furthered  by  our  efforts  or  checked  by  our  want  of  energy,  but  which 
does  not  exist  the  less  in  the  Divine  goodness  and  wisdom.  And  to  realize  it, 
all  the  development  of  our  soul,  our  heart,  and  our  intelligence  is  necessary.  It 
is  difficult  to  foresee  beforehand  the  destination  God  has  attached  to  his  gifts, 
but  it  is  true  that  lie  intends  them  for  some  object,  and  that  this  providential 
vocation,  supposing  that  we  are  rigidly  faithful  to  it,  will  by  obeying  its  behests 
avert  any  dangers  that  we  had  feared  from  its  consequences. 

Above  all  we  must  consult  the  different  natures  we  have  to  deal  with,  and 
only  attempt  to  develop  them  according  to  their  capabilities.  I  would  not  cer- 
tainly create  factitious  talents,  by  means  of  a  cultivation  which  is  not  demanded 
by  Nature ;  but  neither  would  I  leave  Mow  a  soil  that  she  has  enriched  with 
her  gifts.  An  incomplete  development,  a  smattering  of  sciences  and  accom- 
plishments, are  most  dangerous  for  a  woman ;  they  show  her  jt  higher  horizon, 
without  giving  her  the  strength  to  reach  it;  they  make  her  believe  she  knows 
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what  she  is  really  ignorant  ot,  and  they  thus  entail  a  disturbance,  a  disorder, 
and  an  ostentation  which  often  produce  lamentable  aberrations. 

A  woman  of  the  world,  whose  position  obliges  her  to  see  a  great  deal  of  it, 
but  who  understands  her  duties  and  fulfills  them  well,  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 
41  In  general,  women  know  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  They  can  only  talk 
about  dress,  fashions,  steeple-chases,  the  absurdities  of  each  other.  If  you  turn 
the  conversation  to  a  subject  of  history  or  geography,  or  if  you  talk  about  the 
middle  ages,  the  crusades,  the  institutions  of  Charlemagne  or  St  Louis ;  if  you 
compare  Bossuet  to  Corneille,  or  Racine  to  Fenelon ;  if  you  pronounce  the 
names  of  Camoens,  or  of  Dante,  of  Royer-Collard,  or  of  Frederick  Ozanam,  of 
Montalembert,  or  of  Pere  Gratry,  the  poor  woman  will  be  struck  dumb.  She 
can  only  entertain  young  women  and  frivolous  young  men.  Equally  incapable 
of  talking  on  business,  art,  politics,  agriculture,  or  the  sciences,  she  can  neither 
converse  with  her  father-in-law,  her  clergyman,  or  with  any  man  of  a  serious 
mind.  And  yet,  the  first  talent  of  a  woman  is  to  be  able  to  converse  with  every 
body.  If  her  mother-in-law  visits  the  poor  and  the  schools,  and  wishes  to  enlist 
her  in  her  pious  undertakings,  she  neither  understands  their  aim  nor  their  bear- 
ing, for  a  good  and  compassionate  heart  is  not  sufficient  in  a  certain  class  for 
works  of  charity.  In  order  to  acquire  influence,  to  give  any  benefit  its  full 
value  and  moral  bearing,  a  degree  of  intelligence  is  required,  which  is  only 
attained  by  attentive  study  and  reflection." 

And  now  I  must  go  still  further,  and  show  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  a 
state  of  things  for  religion,  for  society,  and  for  families.  I  will  say  the  whole 
truth.  I  know,  and  I  have  blessed  God  for  the  sight,  all  that  a  woman,  a 
Christian  mother,  is  able  to  do  in  ber  family ;  how  many  things  may  be  intro- 
duced by  her  influence,  how  many  ideas  at  first  decidedly  rejected,  are  adopted 
by  her  means;  religious  ideas,  charitable  ideas,  ideas  of  devotion,  resignation, 
pardon,  and  daily  work.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  ideas  of  daily 
work  are  those  which  are  the  most  rarely  embraced. 

The  painful  truth  which  I  wish  to  state  here  is,  that  education,  even  a  reli- 
gious education,  does  not  always  give,  and  indeed  gives  too  rarely  to  young  girls 
and  young  women,  a  serious  taste  for  mental  labor.  Deputies  from  God  to  the 
domestic  hearth,  guardians  of  the  holy  traditions  of  faith,  honor,  and  fidelity, 
even  Christian  and  pious  women  seem  too  often  the  enemies  of  mental  labor 
whether  for  their  husbands  or  their  children,  and  especially  for  their  boys.  I 
have  seen  some  who  had  great  difficulty  in  not  considering  as  a  personal  theft 
the  time  which  is  given  up  to  it.  Was  it  the  fault  of  their  intelligence  andtlietr 
aptitude  ?  I  have  never  thought  so— quite  the  contrary :  and  I  attribute  this 
distaste  for  mental  labor,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  flimsy,  frivolous,  and  super- 
ficial, not  to  say,  false  education  that  is  given  to  women ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  the  part  which  is  allotted  to  them  in  the  world,  and  to  that  assigned 
to  them  in  their  families— even  in  certain  Christian  families.  Women  are  not 
to  study;  there  is  to  be  no  studying  about  them ;  they  are  to  do  nothing.  They 
themselves  do  not  wish  to  see  anybody  really  occupied  around  them,  or  at  least 
they  encourage  neither  their  husbands  nor  their  children  to  do  any  thing  that  is 
of  a  serious  kind,  and  which  requires  trouble  and  devoted  attention — and  some- 
times they  go  so  far  as  to  oppose  it,  when  their  pleasure  or  their  liberty  may 
suffer  by  it.  And  it  is  a  very  great  misfortune ;  for  here  they  have  the  most 
fetal  influence  1    In  vain  we  say  to  men :  "Work ;  accept  the  offer  of  employ- 
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ment;  at  least  occupy  your  time."  As  long  as  women  are  there  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  our  advice,  oar  words  will  be  in  vain.  As  long  as  mothers  advise  their 
daughters  not  to  marry  a  man  who  has  a  settled  occupation,  as  long  as  a  young 
woman  makes  use  of  all  her  arts  to  dissuade  her  husband  from  working,  as 
long  as  the  young  mother  does  not  impress  upon  her  son  the  necessity  of  in- 
structing himselfj  of  cultivating  his  mind  and  his  faculties  as  he  would  a  pre- 
cious plant,  the  law  of  labor  will  be  despised.  Yes,  in  the  actual  state  of  our 
habits,  and  family  life  being  what  it  is,  women  alone  can  really  promote  mental 
labor,  prepare  minds  for  it  at  an  early  age,  render  it  possible  and  easy ;  yes, 
even  insist  upon  it,  and  bestow  their  esteem,  their  encouragement,  and  their 
admiration  on  its  adoption. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  INTELLECTUAL  LABOR. 

It  is  a  mother's  duty  to  attend  to  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  of  her  child ; 
she  can  even  be  more  easily  replaced  in  his  physical  than  in  his  intellectual  and 
moral  education.  For  the  former  so  many  people  can  help  ber ;  for  the  latter, 
unless  she  is  surrounded  by  obstacles,  she  reigns  alone.  To  follow  the  devel- 
opment of  mind  and  the  studies  of  a  young  man,  to  watch  over  him,  to  guide 
him  with  that  influence  that  is  given  by  a  sound  and  authoritative  judgment, 
by  a  capacity  joined  to  kindness,  and  thus  inspire  confidence  and  admiration — 
all  this  implies  a  combination  of  intellectual  qualities  which  are  far  from  ordi- 
nary. 

How  many  mothers  have  lost  all  power  over  the  souls  of  their  sons,  because 
they  have  been  unable  to  nourish  and  to  develop  their  intellectual,  as  they  had 
done  their  physical  being!  To  be  a  mother,  a  mother  in  all  the  elevation,  the 
extent,  and  the  depth  of  the  word — that  alone  justifies  all  the  noble  efforts  of  a 
woman  to  acquire  the  greatest  superiority  of  mind. 

No  unity  can  last  in  married  life,  unless  the  fellowship  of  hearts  is  accom- 
panied by  the  fellowship  of  minds.  As  a  woman  loses  the  charms  of  youth, 
her  husband  must  perceive  that  her  mind  is  developing,  and  love  must  be  per- 
petuated by  esteem.  The  husband,  if  he  has  capacity,  is  then  entering  into  the 
most  active  period  of  life,  he  is  occupied  with  the  most  varied  pursuits,  whilst 
too  often  his  wife,  having  only  received  from  her  education  severe  principles, 
with  the  habit  of  futile  occupations,  bores  him  with  her  mechanical  devotion, 
her  music,  and  her  canvas- work. 

There  are  numerous  serious  occupations  and  interests  which  prevail  more  and 
more  in  a  man's  intellect,  and  with  which  an  idle  woman  can  not  sympathize, 
and  then  that  chasm  arises  between  them  which  may  be  called  the  separation 
of  minds.  A  woman,  on  the  contrary,  who  has  studied,  shares  her  husband's 
serious  occupations,  she  supports  him  in  his  labors,  in  bis  struggles.  She  follows 
her  husband,  and  precedes  ber  sons;  she  adopts  in  her  home  that  high  position 
which  renders  her  the  supporter  and  the  counselor  of  man.  She  feels  that  her 
husband  is  proud  of  her,  and  that  he  requires  her.  She  does  not  make  a  boast 
of  it,  but  she  rests  securely  on  her  happiness,  for  she  is  confident  that  nothing 
can  disturb  a  union  which  has  for  its  basis  the  perfect  fellowship  of  two  souls 
and  two  minds,  and  that  the  love  of  both  will  last  as  long  as  the  souls  whom  it 
unites. 

It  onght  to  be  well  understood,  that  a  woman,  in  becoming  a  Christian,  has 
become  the  companion  of  man,  "Socia;"  and  what  is  more,  an  assistance,  a 
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helpmate,  a  support,  and  a  counselor:  " AdjtUorium " — Religion,  which  has 
raised  her  soul  and  her  heart,  lias  also  rendered  her  mind  capable  of  under- 
standing, sometimes  of  equaling,  and  above  all  of  helping  the  mind  of  man. 
In  making  her  weak  in  body,  God  has  given  her  the  germ  of  all  that  is  great 
and  morally  strong.  There  are  no  noble  works  in  which  women  have  not  been 
mixed  up ;  at  first  the  teachers,  then  the  inspiring  geniuses  of  men,  and  often 
the  sharers  of  their  labors.  There  are  women  who  have  devoted  their  minds 
at  the  same  time  as  their  lives,  to  a  man  it  was  their  duty  to  love,  and  who 
have  continued  to  share  in  the  tone  of  the  thoughts  of  which  they  were  made 
the  first  confidants,  those  thoughts  that  unfold  with  greater  brilliancy  and  vigor 
from  the  double  light  that  shines  upon  them. 

DANGERS  OP  INTELLECTUAL  CULTIVATION. 

Doubtless  this  intellectual  cultivation  may  be  accompanied  by  three  dangers, 
but  the  remedy  is  an  easy  one. 

1.  I7ie  neglect  of  practical  duties. — This  danger  must  be  averted  by  strength- 
ening, practical  education ;  in  growing  girls  the  habits  of  order  and  regularity, 
which  double  time,  and  fix  a  place  in  life  for  each  thing  that  is  to  be  done;  and 
above  all,  a  true  and  real  piety,  which  is  nothing  else  but  the  courageous  ac- 
complishment of  every  duty. 

2.  The  undue  indulgence  of  the  fancy,  which  causes  a  craving  for  intellectual 
enjoyments,  that  can  not  always  be  satisfied.  But  here,  again,  all  may  be  bal- 
anced. The  important  point  is,  that  education  should  be  made  to  correspond 
with  the  gifts  of  God,  without  either  going  beyond  them  or  stifling  them. 
Usually  they  bring  with  them  the  counterpoise  of  their  dangers.  An  excessive 
cultivation  is  dangerous,  an  insufficient  cultivation  is  not  less  so.  Piety  is  here 
also  a  great  aid. 

3.  Pride  and  vanity. — Good  sense  cultivated  in  a  Christian  point  of  view  can 
alone  prevent  it.  We  must,  however,  observe  that  if  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  like  the  attractions  of  the  body,  can  excite  pride  and  vanity,  study  has 
at  least  a  counterpoise ;  it  puts  something  serious  and  luminous  into  the  mind, 
whilst  the  success  produced  by  beauty  aud  dress  is  always  accompanied  by 
frivolous  or  bad  sentiments. 

Give  a  woman  all  the  knowledge,  all  the  talents,  all  the  development  of 
which  she  is  capable ;  and  give  her  at  the  same  time  Christian  humility — she 
will  be  endowed  with  a  much  truer  and  more  amiable  simplicity  and  modesty 
than  a  poor  Hindoo,  who  thinks  herself  an  animal  of  a  species  rather  superior 
to  the  monkeys  in  her  yard,  but  very  inferior  to  the  nature  of  her  husband. 
This  enlightened  humility  is  a  real  virtue,  and  will  become  the  mother  of  many 
other  virtues,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  highest  desire  of  perfection.  For  hu- 
mility does  not  prevent  us  from  recoguizing  the  progress  we  have  made,  nor 
does  it  close  our  eyes  to  the  merit  of  others ;  it  makes  us  see  our  own  defi- 
ciencies, and  even  if  we  had  reached  the  summit  of  knowledge  and  human 
cleverness,  it  would  still  show  us  in  every  department  a  superior  ideal  to  excite 
our  efforts  without  producing  pride  or  discouragement.  Let  us  be  well  per- 
Buaded  that  a  cultivated  mind  understands  its  duties  better  than  any  other.  It 
is  intelligent  humility,  that  is  to  say,  real  modesty,  which  preserves  us  from 
pedantry.  In  learned  women,  it  is  not  their  knowledge  which  displeases,  it  is 
their  pretension. 
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If  I  press  this  point,  it  is  because  my  adversaries  insist  upon  it  the  most  of 
all.  They  still  repeat,  "  that  is  the  great  danger."  But,  in  my  turn,  I  also  re- 
peat, the  brilliant  notoriety  that  a  literary  or  artistic  talent  can  give  a  woman, 
is  not  the  greatest  cause  of  vanity  that  can  bo  apprehended  for  her.  As  I  have 
already  said,  an  empty  beauty  and  worldly  triumphs  fill  a  woman  with  herself 
in  a  very  different  way,  and  danger  is  not  likely  to  be  corrected  by  the  cause 
which  produces  it  Study  and  the  arts,  in  raising  the  mind,  serve  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  any  vain  feelings  they  may  excite ;  and  I  see  no  similar  guarantee 
in  the  successes  obtained  by  advantages  of  another  kind.  The  whole  question 
is  contained  in  these  words :  that  great  gifts  are  accompanied  by  dangers, 
against  which  education  must  have  strengthened  the  possessors  beforehand. 

Education  must  adapt  itself  to  diverse  natures ;  in  developing  the  germs  God 
has  -placed  in  those  natures,  it  must  direct  this  development  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  prevent  its  wanderings  and  its  caprices.  It  must  also  produce  a  moral 
development,  in  harmtfcy  with  the  intellectual  one ;  it  must  balance  justly  ideal 
and  practical  life,  which  are  less  contrary  to  each  other  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  the  harmony  of  which  alone  constitutes  the  dignity  of  existence. 
"The  example  of  Germany,"  says  somewhere  Alfred  Tonnele,  "proves  that 
family  and  household  life,  and  the  fostering  of  true  and  simple  affections  do  not 
exclude  cultivation  and  elevation  of  mind  among  women ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  develop  ande  purify  them.  Are  not  those  who  have  most  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  household  cares,  the  most  frivolous,  the  emptiest  and  the 
vainest,  and  do  we  find  that  this  independence  has  contributed  to  make  them 
more  studious  or  more  accomplished  ?"  I  am  fain  to  confess,  however,  that 
education  is  more  important  and  more  difficult  in  a  richly  endowed  nature ;  but 
the  task  is  a  nobler  and  a  more  gratifying  one. 

THE  HOMB  OP  A  STUDIOUS  WOMAN. 

It  is  in  the  homes  of  the  artist,  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  judge,  the  pro- 
fessor, the  learned  man,  that  are  most  often  seen  those  studious  able  women, 
who  understand  the  arts,  who  themselves  possess  true  talents,  who  are  very 
well  informed,  without  the  possibility  of  any  body  calling  them  blue  stockings, 
because  their  intelligence  is  a  part  of  the  honor  and  the  treasure  of  their  fami- 
lies, and  it  is  by  the  help  of  this  intelligence  they  procure  ease  and  comfort  to 
their  homes,  and  even  that  delicate  luxury  with  which  riches  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  which  is  all  owing  to  a  woman's  taste.  -  The  shape  of  the  furniture  is 
good,  and  the  arrangement  is  graceful,  the  engravings  recall  those  works  of  art 
which  are  most  preferred,  and  show  what  is  liked  in  the  house. 

Flowers,  pictures,  books,  a  small  but  well-chosen  library,*  music,  pleasant 

•  There  ere  Mine  women  who  here  no  books,  because  they  most  have  fine  editions  end  ex- 
pensive bindings.  They  do  not  look  upon  books  es  helps  to  study,  but  as  ornaments  which  add 
another  elegance  to  the  many  elegancies  of  their  abode.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  say,  but  the  price 
of  one  ball-dress  would  suffice  to  purchase  a  good  library.  A  person  once  said  to  me : — "  I  have 
given  op  reading,  for  only  very  rich  people  can  afford  to  have  books."  I  answered :  "  It  is,  usually, 
rery  rich  people  who  do  not  possess  them.**  In  fact,  it  is  an  exception  to  find  the  taste  for  occu- 
pation and  the  outward  signs  of  intellectual  pursuits  in  certain  opulent  families,  with  whom  the 
world  absorbs  every  thing,  and  whose  time  and  money  scarcely  suffice  fur  the  exigencies  which  are 
made  necessities.  In  many  unpretending  and  well-regulated  homes,  on  the  contrary,  intellectual 
life  has  its  assigned  share  in  daily  life,  and  the  sacrifices  that  an  voluntarily  made  for  its  culti- 
vation, are  precisely  what  tend  to  encourage  is. 
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literature,  every  thing  shows  a  home  that  is  much  lived  in,  seldom  left,  and 
where  happiness  is  to  be  found.  It  is  not  one  of  those  empty  and  magnificent 
abodes,  whose  possessors  are  always  absent,  pursuing  pleasure  with  a  feverish 
activity,  and  flying  from  the  weariness  of  a  home  which  has  no  charm  except 
during  the  time  spent  in  furnishing  it,  and  which  becomes  a  bore  as  soon  as  the 
gilded  chairs  are  put  in  their  places.  In  the  little  apartment  of  the  third  story, 
the  mother  is  surrounded  by  her  children.  She  brings  them  up  herself!  God 
be  thanked,  she  is  obliged  to  do  so;  and  how  she  is  rewarded  for  her  trouble! 
She  reign's  over  her  children,  who  understand  the  merits  and  the  sacrifices  of 
their  mother,  and  who  love  her  dearly.  They  soon  know  the  happiness  of 
being  born  in  a  condition  in  which  a  mother  has  not  fortune  enough  for  ser- 
vants, tutors,  and  governesses  who  would  occupy  her  place.  Also,  what  a 
difference  between  the  two  educations!  The  sons  take  the  first  places  at  school 
and  at  college;  the  girls  receive  that  superior  education  which  I  should  like  to 
give  as  a  model  to  the  girls  of  the  fashionable  world.  They  wish  to  be  equal 
to  their  mothers,  who  work  with  them,  who  direct  them,  follow  them,  and  both 
interest  themselves  and  take  an  active  part  in  their  studies.  The  law  of  labor 
is  more  incumbent  on  a  mother  than  on  any  other  creature ;  the  soul  of  her 
child  is  the  field  that  she  ought  to  cultivate  by  the  "sweat  of  her  brov),"  nobody 
ought  to  take  her  place,  and  if  the  most  complete  educations  are  the  products 
of  the  humble  abodes  I  have  mentioned,  all  the  honor  is  due  to  those  laborious 
mothers. 

How  many  young  men  owe  their  coarse  tastes  for  horses  and  dogs  to  the 
mercenaries  that  have  brought  them  up  1  A  mother  implants  other  tastes  and 
ambitions  in  the  heart  of  her  children  when  she  brings  them  up  herself.  Some- 
times she  is  a  prey  to  the  anxious  thought,  whether  she  can  give  enough  honor 
and  faith  to  the  conscience  of  her  children,  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  the 
courage  of  bearing  in  their  turn  this  humble  existence,  without  ever  consenting 
to  increase  their  fortune  by  a  base  action.  In  her  anxiety,  she  redoubles  her 
efforts  in  educating  them,  for  she  knows  their  education  is  their  dowry,  and  she 
becomes  more  painstaking,  more  virtuous,  more  courageous,  in  order  to  transmit 
to  her  children  this  admirable  pride  of  her  soul,  and  in  order  that  they  may 
obtain  this  grace  from  Heaven. 

And  the  children  who  witness  the  exertions  of  their  mother,  have  a  secret 
desire  to  relieve  and  to  reward  her.  The  wish  to  do  right  is  much  stronger  in 
these  homes  of  humble  happiness,  and  the  satisfaction  of  performed  duties 
makes  every  member  of  the  family  contented  with  his  fate  and  cheerfully  sub- 
missive to  his  God.  The  whole  day  is  one  of  active  exertion.  The  father  at 
his  work,  the  mother  manages  the  house,  takes  the  children  to  their  classes  and 
catechetical  instructions,  and  in  the  evening  each  member  of  the  family  is  tired 
with  the  labor  of  the  day  and  wishes  to  remain  at  home.  It  is  the  hour  of  rest, 
of  the  children's  games,  the  hour  of  talk,  of  reading,  of  music,  of  intimacy,  and 
of  gaiety.  The  day  ends  quietly,  without  that  worldly  whirl,  which  is  so  great 
a  trial,  even  to  the  most  virtuous  and  Christian-like  women.  A  mother  thus 
occupied  can  never  think  of  giving  herself  up  to  a  purely  personal  pursuit  She 
has  studied  whilst  she  was  a  young  girl  and  a  young  woman.  Now  she  is 
always  at  the  service  of  others.  But  this  disinterested  labor,  which  is  both 
labor  and  sacrifice,  raises  her  soul  and  her  intellect  better  than  any  other  em- 
ployment of  her  faculties.    There  is  no  fear  that  she  will  be  either  vain  or 
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pedantic  And  yet  what  an  immense  labor  is  hers,  in  giving  her  children  all 
their  lessons  1  One  is  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  efforts  produced  by  ma- 
ternal love  that  a  mother  makes  to  fulfill  her  duties.  Do  not  marvel,  then,  to 
find  her  so  full  of  capacity,  so  elevated,  so  active,  so  intelligent,  so  indifferent  to 
the  empty  gossip  and  the  frivolous  coquetries  of  the  world. 

BAD  EDUCATION. 

What  is  wanting  the  most  in  the  education  of  young  girls,  and  in  the  life  of 
young  women,  is  consecutive  study  and  attentive  reflection.  This  is  a  serious 
and  almost  always  an  irreparable  evil,  and  as  it  is  the  fault  of  education,  I  will 
say  in  a  few  words  what  I  think  of  the  education  of  girls,  and  of  its  deficiencies. 

The  greater  number  of  girls  spend  seven  or  eight  years  of  their  education  in 
practicing  the  piano,  two  and  often  three  and  four  hours  a  day.  But  this 
accomplishment,  to  which  so  much  time  is  given  up,  and  which  might  enlarge 
the  mind  and  the  soul  to  so  great  an  extent,  usually  only  ends  in  those  "  soul- 
less talents  "  of  which  Topffer  speaks,  which  derive  their  existence  from  vanity 
alone ;  talents  which  are  both  useless  in  practical  life  and  "  unconnected  with 
the  mind,"  and  which  are  almost  always  given  up  after  marriage. 

This  charming  writer,  who  breaks  out  with  so  much  energy  against  the  use 
that  is  made  of  the  arts,  in  the  education  of  young  people,  and  on  what  are 
usually  called  "ornamental  talents,"  or  accomplishments,  exclaims: — "How 
many  of  these  ornamen£al  talents  I  have  seen  and  heard,  and  how  few  pleasant 
onesl  Girls  take  interest  in  nothing,  understand  but  little,  and  do  not  feel  at 
all I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  might  seek  in  the  arts,  to- 
gether with  an  amusing  pastime,  a  refreshment  for  their  hearts,  minds,  and 
imaginations ;  and  derive  from  so  many  faculties,  that  the  usual  occupations  of 
women  either  destroy  or  leave  uncultivated,  a  result  which  would  lend  an  in- 
expressible charm  to  their  souls."  Instead  of  this,  music  is  made  a  sort  of 
material  study,  which  scarcely  ever  reaches  the  soul,  and  not  even  the  most 
ordinary  comprehension  of  the  art  I  Most  girls  only  aspire  to  mechanical  per- 
fection, they  do  not  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  art,  and  find 
nothing  in  it  to  raise  and  exercise  the  nobler  faculties.  How  many  spend  four 
hours  a  day  at  the  piano,  and  yet  have  no  knowledge  of  the  masters,  the 
schools,  or  the  styles — no  aesthetic  sentiment,  and  neither  the  sense  nor  the 
perception  of  what  they  are  doing  1  "Music,"  says  the  Pere  Gratry,  "  has  been 
transformed  into  a  brilliant  noise,  which  does  not  even  soothe  the  nerves." 

The  music-masters  only  care  about  giving  a  rapid  execution ;  very  few  en- 
deavor to  form  a  good  style,  to  make  the  composers  understood  and  appre- 
ciated, and  to  explain  the  connection  of  the  ideas  of  harmony  and  melody. 
The  result  is,  that  these  poor  girls,  after  they  have  spent  a  good  part  of  their 
lives  at  the  piano,  execute  skillfully  with  their  fingers  what  their  minds  do  not 
at  all  apprehend.  It  is  about  the  same  as  if  they  incessantly  recited  passages 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  Nol  Literature  and  musical  aesthetics  must  be  at- 
tended to  quite  as  much  as  mechanical  dexterity ;  otherwise  the  pursuit  is  a 
species  of  barbarism.  In  Germany,  where  musio  has  a  great  share  in  the  edu- 
cation of  girls,  it  is  made  a  more  serious  pursuit.  They  learn  harmony,  they 
ascend  from  mechanism  to  art 

Drawing  is  often  treated  in  the  same  manner.  I  have  seen  people  who  drew 
with  accuracy,  and  even  facility,  not  able  to  distinguish  between  a  good  and  a 
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bad  picture,  and  who  do  not  know  whether  Raphael  was  the  master  or  the 
pupil  of  Perugino.  Even  their  talent  for  drawing  did  not  develop  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  their  minds. 

The  world  gives  up  to  girls  the  province  of  music,  on  condition  that  their 
souls  shall  not  be  raised  by  it,  and  that  they  will  make  it  a  means  of  wasting 
their  time;  and  as  to  the  plastic  arts,  the  taste  for  painting  is  already  beginning 
to  awaken  criticism,  and  M.  de  Maistre  was  frightened  at  seeing  his  daughter 
paint  in  oils.  In  one  word,  the  arts  are  to  be  reduced  to  ornamental  accom- 
plishments, and  the  sumptuary  laws  are  still  more  severe  about  literary  studies. 

At  a  certain  age,  with  the  exception  of  music  and  drawing,  the  education  of 
a  girl  is  considered  to  be  finished.  "Since  my  eighteenth  year,"  a  young  lady 
to  whom  I  recommended  study  thus  writes  to  me,  "  whenever  I  begin  to  study, 
I  am  always  asked  if  I  have  not  finished  my  education."  Finish  one's  educa- 
tion ;  that  means,  to  write  nothing  but  letters,  to  embroider,  and  to  cultivate 
accomplishments,  if  one  happens  to  have  any  1 

"But,1'  say  my  objectors,  "young  girls  are  taught  a  vast  quantity  of  things 
during  their  education." 

Doubtless  they  are,  and  this  is  exactly  what  I  complain  of:  girls  have  not  to 
take  a  degree,  and  all  their  education  tends  to  give  very  extensive  and  very 
superficial  general  notions.  Nothing  serious,  grave,  or  deep,  but  a  smattering 
of  every  thing ;  and,  as  was  said  by  an  intelligent  minister,  "  who  does  not 
know,  that  what  is  gained  in  point  of  surface,  is  lost  in  point  of  depth  ?" 

General  notions,  and  no  real  knowledge,  ornamental  accomplishments,  and  no 
serious  talents,  nothing  which  raises  the  soul  and  matures  the  mind;  this  is 
exactly  what  is  wanted,  to  shine  for  a  moment,  and  to  fall  short  of  being  u  some- 
thing "  and  "  somebody."  This  is  exactly  what  is  wanted,  to  leave  off  doing 
anything,  as  soon  as  the  education  of  the  convent  is  over.  Now,  it  is  precisely 
an  opposite  course  that  ought  to  be  adopted,  if  the  object  is  to  produce  serious 
and  persevering  women,  who  may  be  one  day  useful  to  their  husbands  and 
their  children. 

CONTINUOUS  STUDY  AND  WORK. 

Work  is  a  faithful  friend  at  every  age  and  to  every  disposition,  for  those  who 
have  adopted  it  as  a  companion  in  the  journey  of  life,  and  it  gives  cheerfulness 
to  the  outward,  aud  serenity  to  the  inward  man.  In  order  to  give  women  the 
habit  of  work,  they  must  be  impressed  as  girls  with  the  fact  that  their  educa- 
tion is  not  finished  at  eighteen,  and  that  their  first  ball-dress  does  not  possess, 
any  more  than  a  bachelor's  degree  for  young  men,  the  power  of  giving  the  fin- 
ishing touch  to  their  attainments.  At  that  age  they  scarcely  know  even  the 
primary  notions  that  would  enable  them  to  study  by  themselves.  They  no 
longer  want  any  leading-strings  in  their  education,  and  that  is  all.  They  are 
only  ready  to  go  on  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  working  by  themselves.  If  a 
girl  could  be  made  to  believe  this,  a  wise  future  would  be  her  sure  portion. 

BIGHT  BRINGING  UP. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  well  brought  up  ?  It  means,  to  develop  her  intelli- 
gence, her  heart,  her  conscience,  her  character,  at  the  same  time  as  her  practical 
acuities,  without  neglecting  her  health,  her  physical  strength,  nor  even,  within 
due  limits,  her  outward  charms;  in  one  word,  to  render  her  capable  of  forming 
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40t  only  an  element  in  the  life  of  man,  but  of  sympathizing  with  his  thoughts, 
and  to  realize  in  marriage  that  intellectual  union  which  is  the  perfection  of  a 
moral  bond  and  a  fellowship  of  interests. 

There  is  sometimes  a  distinction  made,  in  classing  women,  between  the  useful 
woman,  the  agreeable  woman,  and  the  clever  woman.  The  useful  woman  under- 
stands business  and  the  management  of  her  house ;  the  agreeable  woman  makes 
herself  pleasant  in  society ;  the  clever  woman  can  both  read  and  talk. 

Well,  I  should  say  that  a  woman,  to  be  what  she  ought,  and  to  fulfill  her 
mission,  should  combine  these  three  things.  United,  they  would  make  a  har- 
monious being,  that  I  should  call  the  distinguished  woman,  that  is  to  say,  a 
woman  capable  of  managing,  understanding,  and  doing  every  thing  in  her 
family ;  a  woman  who  can  be  pleasant  without  being  flighty,  careful  of  her 
dress  without  being  frivolous ;  a  woman  who  rules  her  life  by  submitting  to  its 
exigencies ;  who  accepts  the  material  part  of  it  without  neglecting  it,  but 
without  allowing  it  to  absorb  her  existence ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, makes  it  the  pedestal  of  a  higher  state  of  being.  Her  soul  gathers 
from  noble  sentiments  and  solid  principles,  courage  enough  for  every  form  o£ 
devotedness ;  her  intellect  finds  in  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  in  the  intercourse 
of  great  minds,  and  the  habit  of  serious  thought,  that  elevated  good  sense  which 
Joubert  called  the  exquisite  form  of  good  sense,  and  which  he  wished  to  infuse 
into  common  sense,  in  order  to  render  it  more  than  ever  the  primum  mobile  of 
human  life;  the  wise  common  sense  which  would  be  as  solicitous  about  material 
as  well  as  all  other  interests,  and  which,  in  that  science  of  life  which  is  above 
all  other  sciences,  would  know  how  to  regulate  all  its  elements,  and  give  to 
every  want  of  the  mind  and  body,  to  every  mental  aspiration  and  every  social 
relation,  the  part  conformable  to  the  order,  the  duty,  and  the  dignity  of  the  soul 
of  man. 

The  best  stimulant  for  women  is  the  taste  for  the  beautiful,  which  finds  its 
own  reward  in  the  noble  enjoyments  it  affords,  in  the  dignity  it  imparts,  and 
the  assistance  that  it  renders  to  its  votaries.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the 
principle  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  predominate  in  the  education  of  women 
is  incontestable.  If  the  qualities  which  ought  to  be  combined  in  a  woman  are 
separated,  what  is  the  consequence?  A  useful  managing  woman,  that  is,  a 
woman  who  is  a  pedant  in  her  own  way,  tiresome,  graceless,  incapable  of 
coping  with  any  thing  but  material  life ;  or  a  woman  of  outward  show,  a  friv- 
olous woman,  reigning  over  dress,  or  rather  allowing  herself  to  be  ruled  by  it; 
or,  finally,  a  variety  of  the  clever  woman  or  of  the  woman  of  letters  who,  in 
order  to  mimic  man,  forgets  the  charms,  the  gifts,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  her 
sex. 

PURSUITS  ALLOWABLE  TO  WOMEN. 

The  pursuits,  even  according  to  M.  de  Maistre,  which  are  allowed  to  women 
are: 

I.  The  best  Literature.  Serious  and  agreeable  literature,  which  is  a  very  wide 
field,  and  possesses  both  a  substantial  and  a  superficial  charm.  To  speak  only 
of  History,  the  field  is  indeed  an  extensive  one.  It  even  comprehends  a  phi- 
losophy which  their  minds  are  perfectly  capable  of  understanding,  and  the  ideas 
of  which — partaking  at  the  very  least  of  the  nature  of  essential  ideas — are 
necessary  in  order  to  fix  their  "mobile"  minds,  and  to  give  them  accuracy. 
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7b  teach  a  woman  to  reason  aright,  and  consequently  to  put  duty  before  every  thing 
else,  this  is  essentially  educating  her,  in  a  way  that  is  necessary  for  all  classes 
and  all  conditions. 

2.  The  Arts;  which  suit  so  well  their  imagination  and  the  grace  and  delicacy 
of  their  natures.  And  here  I  can  not  help  remarking,  before  I  proceed,  that 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  arts  is  freely  conceded  to  women,  an  art  which  is 
really  the  most  incompatible  of  all  with  their  duties  and  their  vocation,  while 
the  pure  and  elevated  regions  of  intelligence  are  considered  not  to  be  their 
province.  Several  men  who  depreciate  women's  aesthetic  writings  and  perform- 
ances in  art,  would  not  on  any  account  do  away  with  female  singers  and  tragic 
actresses.  But  the  answer  to  this  will  be,  that  it  is  precisely  because  women 
artists  degrade  themselves  more  or  less,  that  virtuous  women  can  not  be  artists. 
Certainly,  I  quite  agree,  and  even  go  farther  than  merely  agreeing,  but  I  can 
not  help  adding,  that  at  least  the  fact  is  recognized,  that  women  are  capable  of 
taking  a  high  position  in  art,  and  that  some  among  them  have  received  the  Di- 
vine gift.  If  they  have  received  it,  then  it  must  be  in  order  to  make  use  of  it, 
honestly  and  nobly,  without  doubt  ;  but  to  make  use  of  it  This  very  fact  refutes 
the  restriction. 

3.  The  Beautiful.  If  a  woman  is  able  to  express  this,  she  is  able  to  express 
it  in  all  its  diverse  languages.  Art  is  identical  to  itself  in  its  principle,  what- 
ever mode  of  expression  it  adopts.  Painting,  music,  poetry,  eloquence;  the 
beautiful  expressed  in  language,  the  beautiful  expressed  in  style,  or  by  an  in- 
spired voice,  is  always  the  same  beautiful  which  has  taken  a  perceptible  form 
to  reveal  itself  to  our  souls  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  Every  one  can 
invest  it  with  a  form,  which  is,  however,  not  a  matter  of  choice.  If  you  allow 
one  form  to  women,  and  that  form  the  most  frivolous  and  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  forms,  why  forbid  them  the  others  ?  It  is  not  because  they  lower  them- 
selves with  the  art  which  caters  to  your  pleasures,  that  they  are  therefore 
unable  to  raise  themselves  with  noble,  honest,  and  serious  art.  If  a  woman 
can  be  a  singer,  she  can  also  be  a  musician  in  the  elevated  sense  of  the  word ; 
she  can  also  be  a  writer  and  a  painter. 

4.  I  have  elsewhere  said,  how  far,  in  my  opinion,  a  woman  can  take  up  the 
sciences,  and,  indeed,  study  agriculture.  This  last  operation  has  created  some 
astonishment  I  will  only  answer  this  by  quoting  some  fragments  of  a  letter 
that  a  very  remarkable  and  a  very  sensible  woman,  who  speaks  of  what  she 
herself  practices,  wrote  to  me  on  this  subject 

"  How  right  you  are,  my  Lord,  to  advise  women  to  take  their  part  in  busi- 
ness, to  learn  to  be  serious,  and  even  to  study  agriculture.  I  am  an  instance  in 
point ;  for  now  that  my  sons  are  in  the  army,  that  I  am  separated  from  all  my 
family,  almost  constantly  alone  with  my  husband,  and  always  in  the  country, 
what  would  become  of  me,  if  my  mother,  from  my  infancy  upward,  had  not 
given  me  the  habit  of  interesting  myself  in  every  thing  I  saw  and  heard?  Agri- 
culture, with  its  hindrances  and  its  progress,  forms  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
conversation  with  my  husband,  with  the  priests,  the  village  attorneys,  the  farm- 
ers, the  country  neighbors,  the  small  town's  people;  a  less  exciting  subject  than 
politics,  and  which  can  be  discussed  with  all  of  them  according  to  their  several 
capacities.  My  husband  does  not  disdain  to  talk  to  me  about  manure,  or  alter- 
nation of  crops;  I  have  my  theories  about  draining,  beetroot,  and  colza,  and  he 
thinks  me  very  advanced,  perhaps  too  much  so;  nevertheless  he  never  builds  a 
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shed  without  consulting  me ;  and  before  a  lease  is  signed  he  always  reads  it 
over  to  me,  two  or  three  times  over.  I  think  it  is  very  important  for  women 
and  for  their  children  that  they  should  be  initiated  into  business,  and  that  they 
should  know  something  about  the  employment  of  capital  in  the  management  of 
money ;  they  ought  not  to  decide,  but  to  listen  and  advise.  Most  husbands  like 
to  talk  over  these  matters  openly,  this  subject  being  more  interesting  to  them 
than  any  other.  But  in  a  general  way  they  are  not  listened  to,  they  are  yawned 
at  and  not  understood ;  so  the  husband  becomes  silent  on  the  subject,  takes  the 
habit  of  managing  alone,  and  following  his  own  inclination,  and  there's  an  end. 
At  the  beginning  of  marriage,  a  young  husband  Bays  every  thing  that  a  wife 
will  condescend  to  listen  to ;  later,  he  will  think  that  she  wishes  to  exercise 
some  control  over  his  affairs,  and  the  more  necessary  her  interference  might  be, 
the  more  wounded  he  would  feel  by  it  Capacity,  and  some  serious  occupation, 
are  necessary  for  women." 

5.  In  one  word,  I  wish  women  to  be  able  to  cultivate  such  and  such  an  art 
or  science,  and  even  endeavor  to  attain  rather  an  eminent  proficiency  in  it,  un- 
disturbed in  this  very  honorable  pleasure  without  incurring  the  terrible 
anathema — and  for  the  last  time  we  will  use  this  current  and  coarse  expression 
— hurled  against  "blue-stockings."  For,  if  there  are  women  who,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  attend  both  seriously  and  thoroughly  to  the  management  of  their 
house,  raise  themselves  above  purely  material  life  by  the  love  and  the  compre- 
hension of  the  beautiful,  endeavor  to  derive  from  it  a  refined  enjoyment  and 
pure  emotions ;  who,  in  short,  like  to  cultivate  their  mind,  and  are  engrossed 
by  all  the  interests  of  the  good  and  the  true,  it  is  really  odious  to  make  this  a 
matter  of  reproach. 

6.  I  have  also  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  great  use  a  woman  would  find  in 
noting  down  from  time  to  time  and  consecutively,  as  in  a  sort  of  private  diary, 
her  impressions  and  her  reflections,  at  least  on  the  important  events  of  her  life. 
But  there  is  also  another  diary  to  be  kept,  besides  this  one,  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  soul,  and  the  usually  limited  events  of  family  life.  A  woman  might  keep  a 
second  journal,  in  which  she  might  note  down,  not  every  day,  (this  would  be 
too  much,)  but  from  time  to  time,  some  serious  reflections  or  graver  thoughts,  a 
sort  of  journal  in  which  she  might  write  an  analysis,  or  even  a  phrase  of  a  dis- 
course or  of  a  conversation  that  had  happened  to  strike  her,  an  observation 
made  on  some  journey  or  excursion,  on  some  building,  or  in  some  gallery ;  and 
these  are  valuable  recollections  to  fix,  because  they  soon  evaporate,  and  when 
they  are  thus  fixed,  they  remain  as  a  sort  of  triumphant  acquisition  for  the  mind. 
The  habit  is  thus  taken  of  intelligently  seeing  and  listening,  and  of  incorporating 
what  one  has  seen  and  heard.  As  for  "the  diary,"  properly  so-called,  not 
written  at  all  in  a  serious  and  Christian-like  spirit,  I  own  that  this  sort  of  diary 
would  rather  frighten  me  1 

7.  Above  all,  there  is  the  study  of  religion.  I  have  dilated  very  much  on 
this  subject  in  a  former  work :  "Letters  to  Men  and  Women  of  the  World"  and 
I  will  only  add  one  thing:  It  is  above  all  in  the  higher  classes,  in  which  fortune 
authorizes  what  may  be  called  the  luxury  of  education,  that  religious  instruc- 
tion ought  to  be  carried  as  far  as  the  capabilities  of  a  young  man  and  woman 
will  allow— doctrines,  morality,  the  proofs  of  religion,  the  explanation  of  cere- 
monies, ecclesiastical  history,  works  chosen  from  the  early  Fathers,  great  pulpit 
eloquence,  lives  of  the  saints,  Ac.  &a    I  have  entered  into  detail  about  all  this. 
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But  above  all,  I  should  wish,  that  in  the  course  of  education,  there  should  be 
an  historical  and  progressive  study  on  all  that  concerns  religion.  And  besides, 
religious  facts  are  intimately  connected  with  the  facts  of  modern  history ;  a  true 
idea  of  the  latter  can  not  be  gained  without  a  knowledge  of  the  former. 

A  FLAN  OF  LIFE  AND  A  METHODICAL  ORDER. 

Life  is  a  serious  thing,  and  it  must  not  be  given  up  to  caprice  or  chance. 
Life  is  long,  and  during  the  succession  of  its  years,  and  its  diverse  phases,  it 
entails  many  duties ;  and  together  with  these  duties,  heavy  responsibilities. 
Life  is  sometimes  hard  to  lead;  we  are  not  always  young  and  smiling;  trials, 
struggles,  laborious  exertions,  crosses  of  all  kinds,  soon  fall  to  our  share,  and 
they  are  the  real  essence  of  human  existence,  for  amusement  and  pleasure  are 
only  its  brilliant  and  deceiving  surface. 

Human  life  is  complex,  and  it  really  includes  three  lives,  each  of  which  has 
its  necessities,  its  labors,  and  its  duties.  There  is  the  material  life:  it  is  lowest, 
but  it  must  be  thought  of;  then,  in  a  higher  region,  there  is  intellectual  life — 
woe  to  those  who  despise  it ;  and  finally,  rising  and  towering  above  the  two 
others,  there  is  the  spiritual  life,  for  "man  is  not  made  for  bread  alone,"  but  for 
eternity.  There  is  the  life  of  the  body,  the  life  of  the  mind,  and  the  religious 
life  of  the  soul. 

The  guidance  and  responsibilities  of  life  assume  gigantic  proportions,  when 
one  begins  to  enter  personally  into  existence,  and  assume  control  both  of  self, 
and  of  one  other  existence,  and  possibly  of  many  other  existences  which  are  to 
arise  from  this  God-ordained  union.  Have  you  thought  of  these  duties  and 
responsibilities?  There  are  the  conventional  duties  of  society.  There  are  the 
duties  of  your  position — your  special  work.  There  is  a  house  to  be  kept  up,  a 
fortune  to  be  acquired,  or  to  be  attended  to,  and  the  current  expenses  to  be  bal- 
anced by  your  income.  There  is,  if  you  wish  to  be  somebody,  and  something, 
your  individual  life,  your  pursuits,  your  particular  studies.  There  are  also  the 
claims  of  charity  and  of  good  works.  And  finally,  as  you  have  a  soul,  an  im- 
mortal and  a  celestial  destiny,  there  is,  supposing  you  are  Christians,  the  care  of 
the  soul,  and  your  duties  toward  God.  In  short,  duties  and  obligations  of  all 
kinds  surround  you.  And  no  one  has  the  right  to  tear  asunder  these  united 
existences  or  to  disregard  their  diverse  and  associated  responsibilities,  and  they 
can  not  be  regulated  and  discharged  without  reflection,  forethought  and  plan. 

It  is  beforehand,  and  from  the  beginning  of  their  marriage,  that  the  husband 
and  wife  ought  to  consult  together  about  the  plan  of  their  future  life,  and  this 
plan  ought  to  be  a  wide  and  a  serious  one,  which  embraces  the  whole  of  exist- 
ence. The  duties  of  each,  the  profession  and  the  position  of  the  head  of  the 
family  in  his  country;  the  children,  their  future  and  social  relations;  individual 
life ;  middle  age,  old  age,  and  death ;  in  one  word,  real  existence,  with  its  great 
features  and  its  great  phases :  and  it  is  to  these  great  features,  that  all  their 
actions,  at  the  very  first  and  from  the  earliest  beginning,  must  be  attuned  in 
perfect  harmony.  In  this  way  only,  can  a  man  show  himself  worthy  of  the 
authority  and  the  dignity  he  has  received  from  God.  In  this  way  only,  can  a 
woman  make  sure  of  the  goodness  and  the  unity  of  her  life,  and  avoid  the  sad 
want  of  harmony  that  must  arise  in  an  existence  which  has  never  been  subject 
to  rule,  between  her  youth  and  her  old  age. 

Whilst,  on  the  contrary,  if  life  is  well  regulated,  there  can  be  a  wonderful 
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agreement  between  the  different  ages  that  God  has  decreed  that  she  shall  pass 
through,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  one  after  the  other;  shed- 
ding a  charm  and  a  general  atmosphere  of  goodness  around  her. 

It  has  even  been  observed  among  women  whose  lives  have  thus  been  spent 
in  regularity  and  virtue,  that  when  the  fugitive  beauty  of  youth  is  past,  there 
remains  a  certain  pure  and  superior  beauty,  which  arises  from  the  serenity  and 
peace  engendered  iu  the  mind  by  the  happy  harmony  of  their  lives,  and  the 
constant  and  intelligent  devotion  to  their  duties.  Then,  as  it  happens  to  a  well-' 
built  edifice,  years  pass  over  it;  but  far  from  their  weight  overwhelming  it, 
they  only  add  to  its  firmness  and  its  beauty.  And,  if  its  rude  breath  sometimes 
carries  away  a  delicate  tracery,  the  building  is  not  shaken,  it  is  but  touched  by 
the  storm,  and  the  noble  and  beautiful  harmony  of  its  great  features  remains 
unscathed. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  Ray,  that  in  the  plan  of  life,  however  well  it  may  have 
been  laid  out,  one  is  able  to  foresee  and  to  master  all  possible  events ;  I  only 
say,  that  a  plan,  and  a  plan  alone,  can  introduce  unity,  harmony,  and  real 
beauty — which  is  the  beauty  of  the  whole — into  a  human  existence. 

The  plan  of  life  shows  the  aim  to  be  attained,  the  methodical  order  gives  the 
means  of  attaining  it  The  plan  of  life  is  the  conception,  the  ideal,  the  theory : 
the  methodical  order  is  the  daily  and  incessant  practice  of  it.  The  first  is  the 
attainment  of  that  supreme  art  which  I  should  like  to  call  the  secret  of  life, 
that  is  to  say,  the  secret  of  conciliation.  In  fact,  do  not  duties,  affections,  and 
tastes  often  seem  to  contradict  each  other  ? 

I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  firmness,  gentleness,  and  perseverance  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  gain  one's  liberty,  to  make  one's  hours  of  occupation  respected, 
without  neglecting  at  the  same  time  any  duty;  in  .short,  to  give  oneself  up, 
and  to  keep  oneself  back  at  the  right  moment  It  is  a  question  of  method  and 
of  order,  like  most  questions  of  daily  conduct  In  order  to  have  courage 
enough  for  this  contest,  women  must  be  well  convinced  of  its  justice.  But  they 
are  too  much  afraid  of  only  consulting  a  taste,  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
duty,  not  to  leave  the  powers  of  their  mind  uncultivated ;  yes,  both  a  pleasant 
task  and  a  duty. 

Study  makes  women  like  their,  homes,  where  they  are  always  called  back  by 
the  love  of  some  pursuit  they  have  in  hand.  How  little  they  then  want  the 
excitement  of  visiting  and  the  whirl  of  the  world !  What  a  pleasure  they  find 
in  getting  back  to  their  room,  their  books,  and  their  drawing !  How  quickly 
and  lightly  they  walk,  in  order  to  get  home !  And  how  a  love  for  study  occu- 
pies all  the  place  in  the  heart  and  life,  usually  taken  up  by  the  unbridled  and 
ruinous  taste  for  dress  and  luxury  1  Another  great  art,  that  will  be  shown  by 
a  good  method,  is  what  I  shall  call,  the  art  of  utilizing  lost  moments. 

They  will  get  up,*  but  health  will  interfere;  the  husband  will  come  in,  fftid 

*  Let  thaw  who  like  to  sleep  longer  than  they  ought,  and  have  not  the  courage  to  accustom 
themselves  to  the  easy  effort  necessary  to  make  early  rising  so  little  an  exertion,  allow  me  to  quote 
those  beautiful  verses  of  Dante.  Dante  had  just  sat  down,  being  quite  exhausted,  and  Virgil 
reanimates  his  failing  courage  by  this  vigorous  exhortation : 

"  You  must  arise  at  once,  Fame  is  not  to  be  attained  on  a  feathery  couch  : 

"  And  he  who  does  not  spend  his  life  in  the  pursuit  of  Fame,  will  leave  no  more  trace  upon 
earth  than  the  smoke  in  the  air  or  the  foam  on  the  wave : 

"Then  arise !  conquer  yourself  by  that  force  of  mind  which  can  conquer  in  every  contest,  If  it 
does  not  allow  itself  to  be  overcome  by  the  weighty  body.*' 

Dante,  Inferno,  Canto  Si. 
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talk  over  business,  plans,  <tc. ;  the  workmen,  the  children,  small  and  great,  will 
invade  the  room ;  a  mother  of  a  family  has  no  hour  to  shut  herself  up,  and  to 
prevent  any  access  to  her. 

How  many  women,  and  even  girls,  spend  their  lives  under  the  yoke  of  these 
really  tyrannical  habits.  And  it  is  so  much  the  more  difficult  to  break  through 
them,  as  they  are  called  by  the  name  of  devotedness  and  family  virtues.  If 
you  say  to  these  girls,  "  crushed,  flattened,"  according  to  M.  de  Maistre's  ex- 
pression, " by  the  enormous  weight  of  nothing:"  "Make  an  individual  life  for 
yourselves,  withdraw  for  a  few  moments ;"  tbey  answer — •'  But  I  can  not.  I 
haven't  a  minute  I  can  call  my  own.  If  I  leave  the  drawing-room,  my  room  is 
invaded,  there  is  'just  one  word '  to  be  said,  and  one  has  to  stand  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  and  after  that  one  sits  down,  another  person  comes  in,  and  time  is 
thus  swallowed  up ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  all  my  patient  efforts,  I  am  unable 
to  hide  my  annoyance  sufficiently  not  to  be  considered  as  a  rigid  person  and  as 
a  woman  who  is  fall  of  occupations" — a  term  synonymous  with  a  blue-stocking! 

.Well,  my  answer  to  this  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  regular  hours,  if  there  are 
really  none  at  her  disposal,  let  a  woman  devote  her  lost  moments  to  study; 
there  are  always  some  in  the  best  employed  lives.  One  has  at  least,  almost 
every  day,  disengaged  moments  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  a  woman  thus  placed  must  accustom  herself  to  study  at  odd  tiroes. 
When  one  knows  how  to  profit  by  the  least  portions  of  time,  one  works  wonders. 
The  Chancellor  d' Agnesseau  used  to  say,  "  These  are  the  volumes  I  have  writ- 
ten during  the  five  minutes  of  each  day  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  Madame 
d'AgnesBeau  has  been  too  late  for  dinner." 

The  women  who  are  the  most  cheerful,  the  most  even-tempered,  the  most 
ready  to  do  a  service,  and  I  will  add,  the  most  healthy,  are  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious women,  who  have  found  in  a  methodical  activity  the  secret  of  never 
losing  a  moment,  and  of  thus  conciliating  their  duties  towards  God,  towards 
their  families,  towards  the  world,  and  towards  themselves. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  woman — no  less  than  for  a  man — to  do  any  thing  really 
serious,  if  she  goes  into  the  world  every  day,  and  keeps  late  hours  at  night  and 
gets  up  late  in  the  morning.  It  is  the  death  of  intellectual  life ;  too  many  hours 
are  given  to  the  world  in  the  evening,  and  to  visits  paid  or  received  in  the  day- 
time. And  what  is  most  favorable  to  intellectual  pursuits  in  a  methodical 
arrangement  of  the  day,  is  to  devote  the  morning  hows  to  them.  I  can  quote 
here  a  great  example,  that  of  the  illustrious  Madame  Swetchine,  and  I  find  in 
her  life  the  following  passage :  "  Madame  Swetchine  had  strongly  exhorted  me 
to  reserve  myselfj  at  all  times,  some  hours  of  entire  liberty  every  morning. 
'Time  is  different,'  she  used  to  say,  'in  the  morning,  to  what  it  is  at  any  other 
hour  of  the  day.'  And  it  was  not  only  in  order  to  consecrate  to  God  the  first 
hours  of  the  day,  that  she  began  it  so  early,  but  also  to  have  a  considerable 
time  to  devote  to  study.  She  told  me,  that  the  pleasure  she  derived  from  study 
only  increased  with  her  years.  'It  has  reached  such  a  point,'  she  added,  'that 
when  I  approach  my  table,  in  order  to  set  to  my  beloved  occupations,  my  heart 
boats  with  joy.' " 

I  will  just  add  the  following  advice  to  that  given  by  Madame  Swetchine: 
"  Examine,  set  in  order,  and  resolve  upon  your  morrow's  work ;  the  evening 
before,  arrange  the  matters  in  hand  relatively  to  their  importance,  and  act 
accordingly.  You  will  thus'  learn  the  secret  quickly  of  finding  time  for  study 
and  for  every  thing  else." 
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TRAVELS  IN  NORTH  OF  GERMANY  IN  1826-26. 

Letter  XV. — Common  School* — Seminaries  for  the  Education  of  School- 
masters— Importance  of  introducing  them  into  the  United  States. 

Berlin,  1826. 
The  elementary  schools  of  Prussia  are  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
the  government.  No  one  is  allowed  to  act  as  an  instructor  in  them, 
without  a  previous  examination,  and  a  written  permission  from  the  com- 
mittee of  examination.  At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  twenty 
thousand  of  these  schools  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  seventeen  thousan  1 
are  in  the  villages,  and  the  remainder  in  the  towns.  For  the  preparatory 
education  of  these  instructors,  one  or  more  seminaries  are  established  in 
every  province,  and  are  supported  by  the  government.  The  object  in 
forming  these  institutions  was  to  introduce  a  uniform  system  of  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  prevent  any  person  who  was 
not  qualified,  from  attempting  to  teach  the  peasantry.  To  these  semina- 
ries all  those  who  wish  to  become  instructors  in  the  elementary  schools 
are  required  to  repair,  where  they  are  taught  every  thing  necessary  for 
their  future  station.  Here  they  remain  from  two  to  three  years,  the  time 
being  regulated  by  their  capacity,  and  their  qualifications  at  the  period 
when  they  commenced  their  course.  They  6tudy,  at  these  seminaries, 
geography,  arithmetic,  the  German  language,  and  the  Bible.  Here  also 
they  are  taught  the  best  modes  of  educating,  and  of  governing  children, 
as  well  as  the  subjects  they  are  to  teach.  After  they  have  finished  their 
course  at  the  seminaries,  they  are  examined,  and  if  found  qualified,  they 
receive  a  certificate  to  this  effect  This  paper,  with  a  certificate  of  their 
baptism  and  moral  character,  which  is  signed  by  the  pastor  of  the  church 
they  formerly  attended,  is  presented  to  the  government,  or  to  its  agents,  • 
who  immediately  enter  their  names  on  the  list  of  instructors.    By  the 

•Hbnry  E.  Dwioht,  the  author  of  "Travel*  in  the  North  of  Germany  in  1825-90,**  pub- 
lished in  1839  in  New  York,  was  a  son  of  Dr.  D wight.  President  or  Yale  College,  in  which  insti- 
tution he  received  the  best  oulture  of  the  period  in  this  country.  Having  spent  several  yearn 
abroad,  incloding  two  in  Germany,  where  be  was  particularly  interested  in  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  Prussia,  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  and  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Rev.  Bereno 
Dwight,  D.  D.,  established  the  New  Baven  Gymnasium,  avowedly  on  the  plan  of  the  German 
Gvmnasiora.  It  started  with  the  brightest  prospects,  which  were  suddenly  darkened  by  the  death 
of  its  projector  in  1834. 

To  these  "  Travels,**  and  to  the  interesting  conversations  of  Prof.  Dwight,  and  to  the  rt  Letters 
from  Silesia'*  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  author  of  this  book  on  Normal  Schools  owes  his  first 
knowledge  of  aid  interest  in  the  School  System,  and  Teachers*  Seminaries  of  Prussia. 
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establishment  of  these  institutions,  a  uniform  mode  of  instruction  has 
been  introduced  throughout  Prussia. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  generally  so  intelligent,  that 
many  of  the  instructors  of  our  elementary  schools  are  sufficiently  well 
informed  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  education.  There  is,  however,  with 
us  no  systematic  mode  of  instruction ;  and,  in  many  instances,  there  is  a 
great  ignorance  of  the  best  mode  of  communicating  knowledge  to  the 
minds  of  children.  To  understand  a  subject,  will  not  of  itself  enable  one 
to  impart  a  clear  view  of  it  to  others.  This  capacity  can  only  be  acquired 
by  previous  preparation,  or  by  long  experience.  Few  even  of  those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  instructing  children  for  years,  have  that  inti- 
mate and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  teach,  which  is  nec- 
essary for  an  instructor,  whose  object  is  to  expand  the  mind  of  the  child, 
and  to  excite  his  enthusiasm.  Emulation  doubtless  exists  to  some  extent 
in  our  schools,  but  it  results  principally  from  the  desire  of  receiving 
marks  of  approbation,  and  from  the  little  presents  which  are  distributed 
to  the  youth.  This,  unquestionably,  exerts  somewhat  of  an  auspicious 
influence,  but  it  ceases  as  soon  as  the  child  leaves  his  school 

The  great  object  of  all  instruction  is  to  excite  a  thirst  for  "knowledge, 
one  which  neither  time  nor  distance  can  extinguish.  It  is  not  enough  to 
impress  certain  facts  on  his  mind,  such,  for  instance,  as  are  found  in  all 
our  geographies,  relative  to  the  form,  population,  extent,  &c,  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  world ;  there  should  be  a  constant  endeavor  to 
excite  that  curiosity  which  will  prompt  him  to  make  subsequent  inquiries 
for  himself,  to  procure  an  amount  of  knowledge  concerning  the  commerce, 
statistics,  power,  and  comparative  resources  of  nations,  from  which  he 
will  be  always  able  to  derive  a  fund  of  thoughts  and  arguments.  He 
should  be  made  a  thinking,  reflecting  being ;  one  who  can  discern  the 
shadow,  and  not  mistake  it  for  the  reality ;  one  who  can  judge  correctly 
on  the  great  concerns  of  life,  and  who  is  not  governed  by  others.  The 
great  difference  between  the  Southern  peasantry  of  Europe  and  our  farm- 
ers is  this,  the  one  class  are  a  mere  machine,  the  other  are  a  reflecting 
people.  But,  although  the  latter  class  are  intelligent,  they  are  below  that 
point  to  which  they  might  easily  be  elevated,  were  our  common  schools 
to  assume  the  high  character  they  would  soon  exhibit,  if  they  were  in- 
trusted only  to  men  of  superior  intelligence. 

It  is  as  necessary  to  educate  an  individual  who  designs  to  instruct  oth- 
ers, as  to  educate  a  professor  for  his  chair,  or  a  general  or  commodore  for 
military  or  naval  command.  Without  such  preparation,  the  instructor 
will  fce  almost  as  unqualified  to  communicate  knowledge,  as  a  corporal 
would  be  to  lead  a  division  into  action.  In  many  of  our  States,  we  have 
large  funds,  the  interest  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of 
elementary  schools.  In  Connecticut,  this  fund  will  soon  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  means  of  instruction  for  all  the  youth 
of  the  State.  "Were  the  surplus  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  Semi- 
nary for  the  education  of  schoolmasters,  the  happiest  results  would  soon 
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be  perceived.  In  such  an  institution,  the  young  men  would  not  only 
learn  every  thing  connected  with  the  usual  subjects  taught  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools,  but  might  easily  acquire  that  knowledge  of  theoretical 
agriculture,  mineralogy,  botany,  statistics,  and  political  economy,  which 
would  enable  them  greatly  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  in  the 
villages  where  they  reside.  Persons  thus  instructed  would  easily  become 
the  prominent  men  of  the  villages  where  they  resided.  They  would  be 
enabled  to  direct  the  minds  of  not  a  small  number  of  the  villagers,  as 
well  as  of  their  pupils,  to  subjects  which  would  otherwise  never  have 
arrested  their  attention. 

Were  such  schoolmasters  provided  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
Connecticut,  the  intellectual  character  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
would,  in  one  generation,  not  only  become  superior  to  that  of  every  other 
people,  but  it  would  become  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  our  country. 
To  support  such  a  Seminary,*  and  to  provide  it  with  the  necessary  mate- 
riel of  literature,  would  not  cost  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally. Is  it  not  desirable,  at  least,  to  try  the  experiment?  How  can  we, 
for  so  limited  a  sum,  accomplish  an  equal  amount  of  good  ?  Are  not  the 
minds  and  character  of  the  rising  generation  worth  this  trifling  expendi- 
ture? Shall  we  always  walk  in  the  beaten  track  of  our  fathers,  when 
prospects  so  bright  and  so  glorious  are  opening  to  our  view  ? 

By  the  improvement  of  our  common  schools,  those  of  a  higher  charac- 
ter would  soon  improve,  and  resemble,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the  clas- 
sical schools  in  Europe.  This  advancement  would  exert  a  most  auspicious 
influence  on  the  colleges  of  our  State,  and  the  inhabitants  would  acquire 
a  character  superior  to  those  of  any  province  in  the  civilized  world. 
Connecticut  is  too  small  in  territory  to  exert  much  influence  in  our  na- 
tional councils.  Many  of  the  small  states  of  Germany  are  almost  invis- 
ible, when  glancing  your  eye  at  the  map  of  Europe,  and  like  them,  Con- 
necticut is  barely  seen  in  a  general  survey  of  the  map  of  the  United  States. 
Like  them,  however,  Connecticut  may  rise  to  an  intellectual  elevation 
which  shall  excite  the  envy  of  those  great  States  which  now  surpass  her 
so  much  in  population  and  resources.  There  is  no  other  way  for  her  to 
exert  an  influence  over  the  Union.  If  she  does  not  pursue  this  course, 
if  she  does  not  maintain  her  comparative  literary  eminence,  she  will  soon 
cease  to  attract  attention,  and  she  will,  ere  long,  be  unobserved,  unless 
to  contrast  the  spirit  of  her  children  with  that  love  of  excelling  for  which 
their  fathers  were  so  much  distinguished. t    On  the  other  hand,  if  she 

•  In  the  University  of  Leipzig  and  perhaps  of  some  others  of  Germany,  lectures  are  delivered 
on  education,  in  which  the  professor  jives  a  historical  view  of  the  state  of  education  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  and  examines  all  the  important  systems  that  have  heen  formed  upon  this  sub- 
ject In  such  a  seminary  as  ]  have  proposed,  lectures  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  those  above  referred 
to,  should  be  given,  and  after  a  residence  there  of  three  or  four  years,  young  men  would  be  qual- 
ified to  instruct  the  great  mass  of  the  neople  in  such  a  manner  as  tn  elevate  the  next  generation 
far  above  the  station  filled  by  their  fathers.  Young  men  thus  educated  would  be  certain  of  suc- 
cess, and  by  them  every  important  vacancy  would  be  filled. 

t  Our  ancestors,  not  only  when  New  England  was  settled,  but  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  felt  an  ardent  desire  to  provide  the  means  of  education  for  their  children.  They  were 
poor,  we  are  comparatively  rich :  they  were  exposed  to  great  hardships ;  we  are  enjoying  lives  of 
tranquillity.  Let  us,  with  our  superior  advantages,  manifest  an  equal  interest  for  those  who  are  to 
succeed  us,  that  they  did  for  in. 
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greatly  enlarges  the  means  of  education  for  the  mass  of  her  people,  and 
if  her  classical  schools  and  colleges  are  placed  on  a  broad  and  noble 
foundation,  she  will,  in  less  than  a  century,  acquire  that  deration  of 
character  which  will  make  her  sons  glory  in  their  birthplace,  and  to  be 
able  to  say,  "lima  citizen  of  Connecticut,"  will  be  to  them  a  source  of 
as  much  pride  as  an  Athenian  eyer  felt  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  when 
looking  at  the  city  of  Minerva. 

Every  clergyman  in  Prussia  is  required  to  visit  the  school  or  schools  of 
his  parish,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  teacher  fulfills  his  duties.  He 
must  confer  with  him  often,  must  point  out  any  defects  which  may  exist 
in  his  mode  of  discipline  or  instruction,  and  see  generally  that  he  adopts 
the  course  which  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  school.  Should 
the  instructor  not  approve  of  the  plans  proposed,  the  question  is  referred 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  district,  who  decides,  and  from  whose  de- 
cision there  is  no  appeal.  The  clergyman  of  each  parish  makes  an  annual 
report  to  this  officer,  and  the  general  report  of  the  latter  is  sent  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  once  a  year.  A  committee,  consisting  of 
one  or  more  inspectors  appointed  by  government,  with  the  superintend- 
ent, or  some  person  whom  he  may  appoint,  examine  all  the  schools  within 
their  district,  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  ascertain  whether  the  reports  made 
by  the  clergy  are  correct,  as  well  as  to  form  a  gcneial  view  of  the  state 
of  education  in  their  provinces.  The  existing  defects  and  the  necessary 
improvements  are  thus  made  known  to  the  government,  and  such  altera- 
tions are  then  made  as  are  requisite. 

The  instructors  are  required  to  confine  themselves  almost  exclusively 
to  their  professions,  and  not  to  pursue  any  one  which  will  interfere  with 
their  business  of  instruction.  Other  pursuits  are  allowed  in  those  cases 
only  in  which  the  receipts  of  the  school  do  not  furnish  a  subsistence. 
The  duties  of  the  teacher  are  numerous,  as  he  is  not  only  an  instructor 
of  youth,  but  is  also  a  servant  of  the  Church.  In  the  former  capacity 
he  must  attend  to  the  education  of  his  pupils  in  the  common  branches  of 
instruction,  and  also  in  Biblical  knowledge.  Every  morning  and  after- 
noon he  is  required  to  open  the  school  with  singing  and  prayer,  and  to 
close  it  with  singing  a  hymn,  in  which  such  of  his  pupils  as  are  capable 
unite.  In  the  school,  he  is  never  to  appear  in  dishabille,  but  as  the  ordi- 
nance of  December  24,  1820,  decrees,  he  must  "  never  be  without  a 
cravat,  nor  wear  slippers"  before  his  pupils,  as  he  would  thus  lose  much 
of  his  influence.  It  is  also  enacted,  that  he  shall  never  smoke  in  the 
school-room ;  for  so  universal  is  this  custom,  that  nothing  but  a  royal 
ordinance  could  prevent  it  In  his  capacity  as  a  servant  of  the  Church, 
he  officiates  as  chorister ;  for  Germany  is  a  nation  of  singers,  and  in  those 
village  churches  where  there  is  an  organ,  it  is  his  duty  to  play  upon  it 
During  the  sickness  or  absence  of  the  clergyman,  he  is  required  to  offi- 
ciate as  his  substitute ;  to  read  such  a  sermon  as  the  preacher  has  previ- 
ously selected,  and  afterwards  to  catechise  the  children.  In  the  church, 
he  must  always  appear  in  black,  and  when  the  pastor  is  present,  must 
take  charge  of  his  scholars.    In  every  situation  he  is  required  to  yield 
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precedence  to  the  clergyman.  Without  the  permission  of  the  latter  he 
can  not  be  absent  from  the  school ;  and  with  such  permission,  no  longer 
period  than  three  days.  Should  he  desire  a  longer  absence,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  the  superintendent,  without  whose  approbation  no  alter- 
ations in  the  prescribed  made  of  teaching  are  allowed. 

Every  parent  is  required  to  send  his  children  to  school  as  soon  as  they 
have  reached  a  certain  age,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  six  years.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  clergyman  to  visit  his  people  annually,  to  ascertain  if  there  are 
any  parents  who  do  not  comply  with  this  regulation.  Should  such  parents, 
after  having  been  notified  by  him,  refuse  to  send  their  children,  they  are 
arraigned  before  a  public  tribunal,  where  they  are  punished  by  a  fine. 
For  the  first  week's  absence  of  each  child,  the  fine  is  one-thirtieth  part 
of  a  rix  dollar ;  for  the  second,  one-fourth  ;  for  the  third,  two-thirds ; 
and  for  the  fourth,  a  rix  dollar.  Should  he  still  continue  to  refuse  to 
send  his  child,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  thirty  fold.  This  penalty  is  im- 
posed between  the  first  of  October  and  the  first  of  April.  .  From  the  first 
of  April  to  the  first  of  July,  the  child  is  not  required  to  attend  schoqj 
but  half  the  time ;  and  after  the  last  mentioned  period,  until  the  first  of 
•October,  parents  are  not  required  to  send  their  children,  as  they  need 
their  assistance  during  the  harvest  months.  The  children  must  remain 
at  school  until  they  are  confirmed,  which  usually  takes  place  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  though  it  is  sometimes  delayed  by  the  parents  until  sixteen. 

The  school-house  is  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  and  must  be 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  scholars  and  the  family  of  the  in- 
structor, who  receives  the  use  of  it  gratis.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  edifice 
is  a  small  garden,  and  sometimes  a  few  acres  of  land ;  of  which  he  has 
the  use  so  long  as  he  remains  the  instructor  of  the  parish.  This  building 
is  not  very  elegant,  as  it  usually  contains  but  four  or  five  chambers,  but 
it  is  suitable  for  one  whose  income  is  so  moderate  as  that  of  most  of  the 
instructors.  Every  parish  has  a  treasury,  from  the  funds  of  which  the 
instructor  is  paid  from  seventy  to  eighty  dollars  per  annum.  Besides 
this  amount,  each  parent  pays  to  him  six  p/enningi  a  week,  or  about  six 
cents  per  month,  for  the  instruction  of  each  of  his  children.  In  somo 
cases  he  receives  also  a  small  quantity  of  butter  and  flax  from  the  pa- 
rents. His  whole  income,  exclusive  of  the  rent  of  the  school-house  and 
the  ground  connected  with  it,  rarely  amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred 
Spanish  dollars,  if  he  teaches  one  of  the  village  schools.  Those  who  live 
in  the  towns  receive  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

All  the  books  which  are  studied  are  selected  by  the  consistory,  and  no 
new  one  can  be  introduced  without  its  permission.  The  Bible  is  univer- 
sally read  by  the  children,  and  forms,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  found- 
ation of  education  for  the  youth  of  Prussia. 

From  this  statement  you  will  perceive  how  much  this  government  has 
done  for  the  people.    In  no  country  in  Europe,  except  Saxony  and  the ' 
south  of  Scotland,  and  possibly  in  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  states. of 
Germany,  is  education  so  universally  diffused  as  in  the  central  part  of 
this  kingdom.    These  schools  are  established  in  every  village.    It  may 
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be  said  with  truth  of  Prussia,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened  coun- 
tries in  the  world ;  for  among  the  younger  class  of  the  population,  it  is 
rare*  to  see  an  individual  who  can  not  both  read  and  write.  I  make  use 
of  the  word  younger,  because  many  of  the  laws  relating  to  education 
were  enacted  during  the  reign  of  the  present  monarch,  before  whose  ac- 
cession the  schools  were  in  a  much  lower  state  than  at  present  No  one 
can  help  respecting  Frederick  William  for  the  wisdom  he  has  exhibited, 
in  thus  improving  the  character  of  his  subjects.  This  emotion  will  be 
stronger,  when  it  is  recollected  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  that  he  is  still  not  afraid  of  the  general  diffusion 
of  intelligence  among  his  subjects.  He  is  here  laying  a  broad  foundation 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  Prussia,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  also,  for  the 
future  liberty  of  the  nation.  This  event  will  not  probably  happen  in 
many  years,  but  it  must  come,  should  these  institutions  continue  for  a 
century. 

Although  there  are  some  defects  in  the  plan  which  Frederick  William 
has  formed  to  diffuse  intelligence  throughout  his  dominions,  the  system 
is  still  so  much  superior  to  those  of  most  Protestant  countries,  that  you 
will  perhaps  feel  no  little  surprise  at  this  account  of  it ;  accustomed  as 
we  have  been  only  a  few  years  since,  to  class  the  Prussian  peasantry 
below  even  those  of  England.  Perhaps  the  greatest  defect  in  the  schools 
of  Prussia  is  the  allowance  of  so  limited  a  compensation  to  the  instruct- 
ors. In  a  country  like  ours,  this  evil  need  not  exist ;  but  in  Prussia  it  is 
unavoidable,  so  long  as  it  continues  as  poor  a  kingdom  as  it  is  at  present 
The  price  of  produce  is  now  so  low,  and  the  difficulties  of  finding  a  mar- 
ket are  so  great,  that  it  is  extremely  inconvenient  for  many  of  the  peas- 
antry to  pay  even  the  small  sum  which  the  law  requires  for  the  education 
of  their  children. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  great  benefit  that  might  be  de- 
rived from  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  the  education  of  instruct- 
ors. There  is  another  advantage  which  would  flow  from  such  institutions. 
In  the  United  States  the  business  of  instruction  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
secondary  employment  It  is  one  which  occupies  most  teachers  but  a 
limited  part  of  their  lives.  The  young  men  who  are  thus  employed,  find 
in  the  almost  immeasurable  West  a  larger  scope  for  their. talents ;  while 
the  young  ladies  and  young  widows,  to  whom  the  education  of  most  chil- 
dren is  committed,  soon  discover  that  matrimony  is  a  much  more  desi- 
rable state,  than  the  "  delightful  task  of  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot"  Instructors  in  Prussia  have  no  other  employment  This  is  the 
great  object  of  their  existence ;  here  is  their  permanent  home.  Were 
such  seminaries  established  with  us,  by  increasing  the  compensation  of 
the  instructors  we  might  easily  persuade  them  to  make  it  the  employment 
of  their  lives.  It  would  then  soon  become  a  distinct  profession,  and 
many  young  men  of  respectable  talents  and  acquirements  would  look  to 
it  as  a  future  occupation.  Instead  of  being  compelled  to  exchange  the 
instructors  of  our  children  so  frequently,  the  schools  would  be  reorgan- 
ized, and  the  teachers  would  rarely  think  of  pursuing  any  other  profession, 
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To  the  Hon.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Oie  Slate  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Halifax,  in  Plymouth  county,  this  24th  day  of 
January,  1837,  composed  of  delegates  equally  chosen  from  eighteen  towns  in 
said  county,  and  the  towns  of  Cohasset,  Weymouth  and  Braintree,  in  Norfolk, 
beg  leave  to  address  you,  as  petitioners,  praying  for  your  patronage  of  element- 
ary education  throughout  the  State. 

We  cheerfully  and  gratefully  acknowledge  that  our  town  schools  have  shed 
inestimable  blessings  on  successive  generations ;  and  we  appreciate  that  wise 
and  Christian  foresight  in  our  pilgrim  fathers  which  moved  them,  thus  early,  to 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  their  children.  We  would  follow  their  noble 
example;  and,  like  them,  looking  forward  to  the  new  and  unknown  trials  of 
the  future,  would  furnish  the  rising  generation  with  those  qualities  of  heart  and 
of  head  which  will  enable  them  to  turn  to  the  best  account  whatever  changes 
time  may  bring  to  our  Republic  or  the  world. 

From  the  most  authentic  documents,  and  from  personal  inspection,  we  have 
come  to  this  conclusion,  viz.,  that  the  town  schools  of  Massachusetts  are  not  so 
good  and  useful  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  as  they  can  be.  We  believe  they  are 
behind  the  age,  both  in  the  topics  of  study  and  the  modes  of  teaching,  and 
consequently  are  behind  the  imperious  wants  of  our  growing  community. 

This  conclusion  summons  us  at  once  to  high  and  patriotic  duties.  It  calls 
upon  us  to  ask  if  there  be  any  system  of  public  instruction  kno\w  in  the  world 
which  educates  the  young  mind  more  readily  and  fully  than  ours? 

To  this  all-important  query,  we  emphatically  answer  yes ;  and  we  answer 
understandingly,  with  the  living  proofs  thereof  before  the  world.  From  docu- 
ments, public  and  private,  which  no  man  can  doubt,  aud  from  tho  personal 
observation  of  some  of  us,  we  believe  that  the  system  of  public  instruction 
pursued  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  will  develope  far  more  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely than  our  own,  all  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  youth. 
In  proof  of  this  statement,  we  refer  to  those  foreigners  who  have  lived  in  that 
country,  and  who  have  given  their  public  testimony  on  this  point  But  we 
particularly  refer  to  the  "  Report  on  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia, 
addressed  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  at  Paris,  by  Vic-tor  Cousin,  a  peer 
of  France,  professor  of  philosophy,  Ac,"  a  man  who  has  devoted  years  to  this 
subject,  who  has  visited  all  Europe  on  errands  of  education,  and  who  was  sent 
to  Prussia  by  his  government,  on  purpose  to  inspect  every  institution  connected 
with  learning  and  youth.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  says:  'I  left  Prussia  with  a 
mind  full  of  respect  for  a  country  in  which  the  education  of  the  people  had 
reached  such  a  pitch  of  prosperity."  And  again  he  says:  "There  does  not 
exist  a  single  human  being  throughout  Prussia  who  does  not  receive  an  educa- 
tion sufficient  for  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  wants  of  tho  laboring  classes." 

Now  we  have  just  learned  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  more  than  a 
million  of  children  who  can  not  read  or  write.  The  king  of  Prussia  and  our 
republic  seem  now  to  be  placed  side  by  side,  in  their  patronage  of  elementary 
education.    Shall  we  see  the  monarchy  bear  oft'  the  palm  from  the  republic? 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  us,  dared  we  so  intrude  upon  your  patience,  to  give 
an  expose  of  the  whole  school  establishment  of  that  kingdom,  with  all  the 
regal  statutes  and  by-laws,  as  well  as  the  topics  of  study  in  these  schools,  and 
the  modes  of  pursuing  them.  All  these  we  omit:  but  will  you  allow  us,  in 
passing,  to  say  that  besides  the  studies  ^pursued  by  our  children  in  our  town 
schools,  the  children  there,  of  the  same  age,  are  successfully  instructed  in  sing- 
ing, drawing,  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  gardening,  the  sciences  which  pertain 
to  mechanics  and  manufactures, — natural  history,  cosmology,  composition, 
forensic  discussion,  foreign  languages,  the  nature  of  civil  government;  their 
duties  as  voters,  trustees,  administrators,  jurors  and  public  officers:  also,  the 
common  duties  of  life,  and  especially  the  nature  of  man,  physical  and  moral, 
his  specific  duties  to  himself,  to  his  fellow  men,  and  to  his  God.    Their  prin- 

•  The  earnestness  ami  ability  with  which  the  Rev.  Charles  Brooki  advocated  the  Prussian  System, 
and  especially  the  Normal  Pchool  feature,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  Petition  (drafted  by  him) 
from  a  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the  towns  of  Plymouth  aad  Norfolk  counties. 
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ciple  seems  to  be  this,  that  every  thing  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  the 
national  character  should  be  carefully  inculcated  in  elementary  education. 

We  think  the  object  of  education  is  to  develope  all  the  powers,  faculties, 
and  affections  of  human  nature  in  their  natural  order,  proper  time  and  due  pro- 
portion ;  so  that  each  one  may  occupy  the  exact  place  in  the  grown-up  char- 
acter which  God  at  first  ordained  in  the  infant  constitution.  Education  we  take 
to  be  the  natural  continuation  of  the  process  of  creation,  taking  up  that  process 
just  where  the  Deity  left  it.  He  who  has  but  half  the  powers  which  God  has 
bestowed  on  him,  developed  and  in  action,  is  just  half  as  useful  and  half  as 
happy  as 'he  might  have  been.  The  Prussian  system,  better  than  any  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  aims  at  unfolding  the  whole  nature  of  man,  as  the 
Creator  designed ;  thus  bringing  out  all  the  talent  of  the  country,  and  thereby 
giving  to  every  child  the  chance  of  making  the  most  of  himself.  Long  and 
successful  experience  has  established  the  principle  among  them  that  the  most 
safe  and  complete  culture  of  the  intellect  must  be  accompanied  by  the  culture 
of  the  moral  powers.  The  Prussian  system,  therefore,  is  emphatically  a  Chris- 
tian system.  "Love  God:  love  man;  do  to  others  as  you  would  that  others 
should  do  to  you ; " — these  are  the  basis  of  all  their  instruction.  Nothing  is  so 
strongly  insisted  on  by  Cousin,  as  the  making  of  Christianity  the  foundation  of 
all  human  culture  and  national  civilization.  He  says  on  this  point.  "  Religion 
is  an  indestructible  power,  and  genuine  Christianity  a  means  of  civilization  to 
the  people.  Popular  education  ought,  therefore,  to  be  religious :  that  is  to  say, 
Christian;  for  1  repeat  it,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  religion  in  general: — in 
Europe,  and  in  our  day,  religion  means  Christianity.  Let  our  popular  schools, 
tlien,  be  Christian ;  let  them  be  so  entirely  and  earnestly."  Again  he  says,  "  I 
know  something  of  Europe,  and  never  have  I  seen  good  schools  where  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love  was  wanting." 

The  character  of  Massachusetts  is  yet  unstained.  To  preserve  it  pure  and 
powerful,  we  believe  that  moral  education  must  be  introduced  into  our  ele- 
mentary schools.  To  future  generations  we  think  it  must  be  the  grand  pre- 
serving principle  of  national  prosperity  and  political  union.  Think  what  New 
England  has  to  do.  It  must  be  her  true-hearted  Christian  faith,  her  well- 
balanced  character,  that  shall  enable  her  to  sustain  her  premises.  Her  talents 
and  virtues  have  lifted  her  high  above  many  others ;  and  we  are  desirous  that 
her  example  of  advancing  knowledge  and  increasing  excellence  should  still 
keep  her  name  there,  a  beacon-fire  to  the  nation,  a  hope  to  humanity. 

To  secure  those  glorious  results,  we  think  that  we  may  imitate  the  Prussians, 
not  only  in  more  varied  and  extensive  studies,  but  also  in  their  Governmental 
Organization.  We  accordingly  recommend  the  following,  which  is  about  half 
as  complicated  as  theirs,  viz.  : 

1.  There  shou  d  bo  a  school  committee  in  every  town,  who  should  have  full 
power  to  superintend  and  regulate  all  the  schools  within  their  town ;  and  who 
should  also  be  leg-ally  empowered  to  secure  the  constant  and  punctual  attend- 
ance of  all  those  children  who,  but  for  them,  would  grow  up  in  ignorance.  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  every  such  board  to  report  annually  to  the  secretary  of 
public  instruction  at  Boston. 

2.  There  should  bo  a  "  Board  of  Education  "  in  every  county,  composed  of 
the  chairmen  of  the  several  "school  committees"  in  the  towus  of  said  county. 
They  should  bo  allowed  to  visit  any  schools  in  the  cpunty  whenever  they 
desired ;  thus  connocting  all  the  schools  of  a  county  together  by  a  common 
ambition ;  and,  moreover,  enabling  any  town  to  profit  immediately  by  whatever 
improvements  had  been  suggested  by"  any  other  town.  This  board  of  education 
should  superintend  and  regulate  the  teachers'  seminary  established  within  their 
county;  and  be  required  to  gather  all  the  information  they  could  that  might 
advance  useful  knowledge  and  sound  morals  in  elementary  instruction.  They 
should  annually  report  to  the  secretary  of  public  instruction. 

3.  There  should  boa  "  secretary  of  pnblic  instruction,"  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  superintend  and  regulate  all  the  general  interests  of  the  school-system ;  to 
see  that  proper  books  were  prepared ;  to  correspond  with  other  States  and 
foreign  countries,  to  exercise  a  paternal  care,  and  to  recommend  the  new  studies 
and  modes  which  he  may  deem  important  He  should  report  annually  to  the 
Legislature,  and  to  them  should  be  severely  responsible. 
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it  he  needed  particular  advice  and  aid  at  any  time,  he  should  be  allowed  to 
call  upon  the  chairmen  of  the  several  u Boards  of  Education"  through  the 
State,  and  they  "ex  officio"  should  constitute  his  council. 

Thus  arranged  there  would  be  secured  to  all  our  schools  the  constant  super- 
intendence of  local  powers,  and  the  guidance  of  a  superior  hand,  vivifying  and 
harmonizing  the  whole.  The  details  should  be  left  to  the  local  powers,  on  the 
true  republican  principle,  while  the  general  impulse  is  given  by  the  advice  and 
suggestions  of  the  chief  officer. 

Such  an  organization  we  think  would  pour  the  breath  of  life  into  our  school* 
system.  It  must  have  this  extent  to  secure  the  results  attained  in  other  coun- 
tries. If  any  object  in  the  State  needs  minute  and  wise  attention,  it  is  the 
instruction  of  all  our  children. 

But  your  petitioners  are  willing  to  resign  these  and  all  the  other  external 
arrangements  above  noticed,  if  you  will  hear  our  prayer  for  one  provision, 
which  we  now  deem  of  paramount  importance, — we  mean,  the  establishment 
of  a  "  seminary  for  the  preparation  of  teachers."  Over  and  over  again  have 
the  Prussians  proved  that  elementary  education  can  not  be  fully  attained  with- 
out purposely-prepared  teachers.  They  deem  these  seminaries  of  priceless 
value ;  and  declare  them,  in  all  their  reports  and  laws,  to  be  the  fountains  of 
all  their  success.  Out  of  this  fact  in  their  history  has  arisen  the  maxim,  "As 
is  the  master  so  is  the  school."  We  are  certain  that  philosophy  and  experience 
alike  verify  this  maxim  in  Massachusetts.  We  have  no  wish  to  say  aught 
against  our  schoolmasters  or  mistresses.  They  are  as  good  as  circumstances 
encourage  them  to  be ;  as  good  as  the  community  have  demanded ;  but  we  are 
confident  that  teachers  thoroughly  prepared,  as  they  are  in  Prussia,  would  put 
a  new  face  on  elementary  education,  and  produce  through  our  State  an  era  of 
light  and  of  love.  We  hold  the  following  proposition  to  be  true,  viz.,  the 
extent  of  a  child's  comprehension  is  the  true  measure  of  culture  required.  Is 
so  much  culture  imparted  ?  We  fear  that  not  more  than  one  half  of  what  they 
can  profitably  receive  nnd  understand  is  actually  taught  to  our  children ;  and 
this  defective  system  wiU  continue  until  we  have  teachers  who  comprehend 
what  a  complete  education  mAns,  and  who  know  how  to  impart  it,  in  its  full- 
ness and  purity,  to  the  hungry  and  inquisitive  mind  of  childhood. 

Did  we  presume  to  trespass  further  on  your  patience,  we  think  we  could 
demonstrate  that  our  present  system  (besides  being  behind  the  advanced  state 
of  the  world)  is  for  more  expensive  than  the  improved  one  we  ask  at  your 
hands  r — and  we  should  demonstrate  it  on  this  principle,  viz.,  that  an  ingenious 
and  faithful  workman  is  cheapest,  though  we  give  him  higher  wages.  An  un- 
educated and  inefficient  master  will  keep  his  school  down  to  his  own  level ;  for 
no  streams  flow  higher  than  their  fountain.  We  deem  it,  therefore,  the  first  of 
all  favors  which  you  can  grant  to  your  constituents,  to  secure  to  every  county 
a  "  seminary  for  the  preparation  of  teachers."  By  such  an  act  you  will  make 
this  a  most  memorable  year  in  our  calendar ;  you  will  secure  the  warm  and 
unanimous  thanks  of  each  generation,  as  it  rises  to  act  and  suffer  the  allot- 
ments of  humanity ;  you  will  bring  into  active  good  service  all  the  talent  of 
the  State ;  you  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  times,  and  enable  our  children  to 
sustain  the  exalted  character  of  Massachusetts,  although  there  be  so  much 
imported  ignorance  and  vice  to  dim  her  glory. 

We  feel  bound  to  sustain  our  recommendation  of  "  teachers'  seminaries,"  by 
quoting  a  few  words  from  Cousin.  There  are  forty-two  such  seminaries  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia;  and,  speaking  of  their  rapid  establishment  in  France, 
Cousin  says,  "  That  in  some  of  the  departments  (i.  e.  counties  in  France)  they 
have  shown  prodigality  rather  than  parsimony  in  establishing  seminaries  for 
teachers."  And  he  then  adds,  "  France  almost  universally  agrees  to  the  indis- 
pensable value  of  these  seminaries."  The  Prussian  statute  on  this  subject  is 
this :  "  To  provide  schools  with  suitable  masters,  the  care  of  their  training 
should  not  be  left  to  chance.  The  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  government 
The  schoolmaster,  to  be  worthy  of  his  vocation,  must  be  religious,  discreet, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  his  calling.  He  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  aU  his  duties,  and  should  possess  the  art  of 
communicating  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  government"  Cousin,  after  hav- 
ing given  this  subject  the  most  profound  attention  for  years,  with  the  purpose 
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of  introducing  some  new  and  better  modes  of  popular  instruction  into  France, 
comes  to  this  conclusion,  viz. :  "  The  best  plans  of  instruction  can  not  be  exe- 
cuted, except  by  the  instrumentality  of  good  teachers ;  and  the  State  has  done 
nothing  for  popular  education,  if  it  does  not  watch  that  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  teaching  be  well  prepared."  On  this  opinion  we  rely ;  believing  it  to 
be  the  sober  conviction  of  the  best  judge  now  living  on  the  earth.  Again  he 
says:  "It  must  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  every  ' department '  (or  county) 
in  France  must  have  such  a  seminary;"  "and  it  rests  with  you,  sir,  (addressing 
the  secretary  of  public  instruction)  to  have,  in  a  few  months,  eighty-four  such 
seminaries;" — and  with  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  Massachusetts,  with  you  it  now  rests  whether  every  county  in  the 
State  shall  or  shall  not  have  such  a  blessing  within  it  to  all  future  time. 

The  measure  is  recommended  to  you  by  the  well-tested  experience  of  an 
intelligent  nation:  by  the  ready  adoption  of  it  in  neighboring  realms;  by  the 
wide  and  benignant  effects  which  it  has  every  where  produced ;  by  a  large 
number  of  your  own  constituents,  yet,  most  of  all,  by  its  own  inherent  reason- 
ableness and  its  perfect  practicability. 

There  have  been  nine  or  ten  large  public  meetings,  embracing  towns  and 
counties,  and  in  every  one  of  them  the  wish  for  teachers'  seminaries  has  been 
foremost.  Light  has  come  to  us,  and  we  can  no  longer  be  content  with  dark- 
ness. TJhe  spirit  of  inquiry  and  improvement  is  abroad,  and  we  think  Massa- 
chusetts ought  to  be  the  first  in  making  an  exemplary  use  of  it 

There  is  at  this  time  a  very  peculiar  concurrence  of  circumstances.  There 
are  modes  of  elementary  instruction  well  proved  to  be  superior  to  our  own, 
just  made  known  extensively  in  the  United  States;  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
surplus  revenue,  unappropriated,  which  enables  you,  by  a  single  word,  to  adopt 
and  perpetuate  these  improvements  in  every  village  and  city  of  our  State.  If 
this  opportunity  passes,  we  shall  look  for  another  in  vain.  We  do  therefore 
most  urgently  beg  your  honorable  bodies  that  you  will  specially  appropriate 
so  much  of  the  surplus  revenue  as  may  be  sufficient  to  found  and  support  sem- 
inaries, which  shall  supply  competent  teachers  for  all  our  common  schools.  If 
said  revenue  be  given  to  the  towns,  we  ask  that  you  will  make  it  a  condition 
of  such  grant  that  the  towns  in  each  county  shall  establish  and  support,  within 
their  county,  a  seminary  for  the  preparation  of  teachers: — or  at  least  that  the 
bill  now  before  your  honorable  bodies  be  so  amended  as  to  grant  to  the  respect- 
ive towns  of  the  Commonwealth  the  power  of  appropriating  such  portion  of 
their  share  of  the  said  fund  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  the  advancement  of 
education,  in  such  mode  as  shall  seem  to  them  best  fitted  to  secure  that  object ; 
or,  if  said  bill  shall  have  become  a  law  before  the  reception  of  this  petition,  we 
respectfully  ask  that  an  act  be  passed  granting  to  the  towns  the  requisite  power. 

And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  standing 
as  we  do  on  the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  we  appeal  to  you  as  members  of  the  social 
state,  as  citizens  of  a  free  republic,  as  descendants  of  the  pious  pilgrims,  as  lov- 
ers of  sound  learning,  and  as  the  chosen  guardians  of  the  public  morals ;  in 
short  as  parents,  as  patriots  and  as  Christians,  we  appeal  to  you,  earnestly  en- 
treating that  you  will  not  let  this  most  favorable  opportunity  pass  without  secur- 
ing to  all  future  generations  the  inestimable  benefits  of  competent  instructors. 

But  if  our  prayer  thus  far  shall  not  be  granted,  we  ask  for  the  means  of 
commencing  this  glorious  work  in  the  Old  Colony,  and  therefore  pray  that  a 
Teacher's  Seminary,  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  petition,  or  upon  such 
as  the  Legislature  may  deem  proper,  may  be  immediately  established  in  the 
county  of  Plymouth. 

So  deeply  impressed  are  we  that  purposely-prepared  teachers  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  full  and  requisite  instruction  of  our  youth,  that  we  can  not  but  think 
that  the  great  majority  of  your  constituents  would  feel  as  we  do,  after  having 
attained  all  the  information  which  is  but  alluded  to  in  this  petition ;  if,  there- 
fore, your  honorable  bodies  may  not  think  it  best  to  grant  any  of  the  above 
requests,  we  pray  that  you  would  defer  making  an  appropriation  of  the  surplus 
revenue  until  a  more  deliberate  expression  of  public  opinion  can  be  obtained. 

THOMAS  P.  BEAL,  President 

John  A.  Shaw,  )  Qam«f.-iM 

TH0'8.P.RiDBE,fSecretanes- 
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OF  TEAOHEBS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


PBEFATORY  NOTE.  % 

In  the  following  article  we  shall  close  the  series  of  papers,  in 
which  we  have  attempted  to  make  contributions  to  the  historical 
development  of  Normal  Schools,  or  Teachers'  Seminaries,  in  this 
country,  by  an  account  of  the  principal  institutions  which  have  been 
established  and  are  now  in  operation  in  the  several  States,  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers  for  public  schools.  This  article 
was  drawn  up  mainly  by  Prof.  David  N.  Camp,  late  Principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School  in  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  for  No.  XII 
of  the  Monthly  Circular  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
at  Washington,  and  published  with  the  Documents  referred  to  in 
the  Report  of  the  Department  for  1868. 

The  previous  articles  and  documents  on  the  subject  can  be  con- 
sulted by  reference  to  the  Classified  Index,  Chapter  IV,  which,  for 
convenience  of  the  reader,  we  introduce  in  this  connection. 

To  the  account  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Rhode  Island,  pub- 
lished in  Number  26,  (Volume  XI,  page  281-8,)  we  give  a  few 
facts  of  its  subsequent  history,  as  well  as  continuation  of  the  history 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  (Volume  X,  p.  15-58,)  by 
announcing  in  this  place  that  the  Legislature  in  1868  decided  to 
re-open  the  School  in  1869. 

To  the  documentary  history  of  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts 
given  in  Number  42,  (Vol.  XVI,  p.  75-104,)  we  add  the  latest  gen- 
eral Regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  their  gov- 
ernment, together  with  a  special  notice  of  each  institution.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  Albany  and  Oswego,  the 
Legislature  has  appropriated  $48,000  a  year  towards  the  expenses 
of  instruction  in  four  more  schools;  provided,  that  the  towns  where 
the  same  shall  be  located  shall  provide  suitable  building  and  equip- 
ment ;  which  has  been  done  by  Potsdam,  Cortland,  Brockport,  and 
Fredonia. 

It  is  our  intention  to  re-issue  these  various  articles  in  a  volume,  a# 
a  new  edition  of  the  original  treatise,  entitled  "  Normal  Schools, 
and  other  Institutions,  Agencies  and  Means  designed  for  the  Profes- 
sional Education  of  Teachers" — first  published  in  1850. 
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The  School  and  lira  Teacher  in  English  Literature* 
m.  155,  449;  IV.  183;  VUX  883;  XVL  432, 

Legal  Recognition  of  Teaching  as  a  Profession ;  Me- 
morial, X.  997-308. 

The  Teacher  as  an  Artist,  by  Z.  Richards,  XIV.  60. 

The  Teacher's  Motives,  by  Horace  Mann,  XIV.  877. 

Essentials  to  Success  in  Teaching,  L  561. 

Letters  to  a  Yoong  Teacher,  by  6.  F.  Thayer,  L  357 ; 
IL  103,  301,  657 ;  UL  71,  313 ;  IV.  319,  450 ;  VL 
435;  TUX 81. 

Lectures  to  Yoong  Teachers ;  Intellectual  Education, 
by  W.  Russell,  JX  113,  317;  HL  47,  331;  IV. 
199, 309.    Moral  Education,  IX.  19. 

Special  Training  a  Pre-requisite  to  Teaching,  by  H. 
Mann,  TTTT.  507. 

Teachers  and  their  Education,  by  W.  E.  Channing, 
XIX  453. 

Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  YTTT  209. 

Didactics  as  a  Department  in  Colleges,  by  T.  Hill, 
XV.  177. 

German  Views  upon  Female  Teachers,  IV.  795. 

Teachers'  Conferences  and  other  Modes  of  Profession- 
al Improvement,  ICTTT,  373. 

Teachers*  Institutes  in  Wisconsin,  VUX  073.  In 
Different  States— Historical  Development,  XV.  387. 
Connecticut,  387 ;  New  York,  395 ;  Ohio,  401 ; 
Rhode  Island,  405 ;  Massachusetts,  412. 

School  for  Teachers,  by  W.  R.  Johnson,  V.  799. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  by  C.  E.  Stowe,  XV.  688. 

Relation  of  Normal  Schools  to  other  Institutions,  by 
W.  F.  Phelps,  UX  417. 

Historical  Development  of  Normal  Schools  in  Europe 
and  America,  TTTT.  753-770. 

Germany  and  other  European  8tates—  Number,  Loca- 
tion and  Results  of  Normal  Schools,  VUL  360; 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers  in  Anhalt,  XV. 
345 ;  Austria,  XVL  345 ;  Baden,  X.  913 ;  Bavaria, 
VL  389 ;  Belgium,  VUX  593 ;  Brunswick,  XV. 
453;  France,  TTTT  281 ;  Greece,  TTT,  579 ;  Han- 
over, XV.  419;  Hesse-Csssel,  XV.  439;  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  XIV.  416;  Holland,  XIV.  501,  647; 
LippeDetmold,  XV.  475;  Mecklenburg,  XV.  464, 
473;  Nassau,  JX  444;  Prussia,  XL  165;  Russia, 
TTT.  727 ;  Sardinia,  UX  517 ;  Saxony,  V.  353 ; 
Switzerland,  TTTT,  313. 

Great  Britain.  Training  Colleges  in  England  and 
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Foreign  School  Society,  X.  435.  Normal  and 
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mal Schools  for  Training  Schoolmistresses,  X.  571 ; 
Normal  Schools  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  X.  583. 
Irish  System  of  Training  Teachers,  XL  136. 

France.  Normal  Schools  and  Training,  TTTT,  28L 
Normal  Schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  HL  437. 


Holland.    Normal  School  at  Haarlem,  XIV.  SB. 

Prussia.  Provisions  for  Education  and  Sopport  of 
Teachers,  XL  165-190.  System  of  Normal  Scbs©*, 
XIV.  191-340.  Seminary  School  at  Weisseafco, 
VOL  455;  XIV.  319.  Dr.  Julius  on,  XVL®. 
Regulations  of  1654,  XVL  395. 

Normal  Schools  in  Switzerland,  TTTT  313-440, 

Normal  and  Model  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  HV. 
483. 

United  States— Documentary  History  of  Norms! 
Schools— Adams,  L  589 ;  Bacbe,  VEIL  360 ;  Bsr- 
nard,  X.  84,  40 ;  Bates,  XVL  453 :  Brooks, L  SSI', 
Barrowes,  XVL  195 ;  Calhoun,  XVL  86;  Carter, 
XVL  77 ;  Channing,  TTT,  453 ;  Clinton,  TTTT. 
341 ;  Dwight,  IV.  16 :  Edwards,  XVL  »1 ;  &»- 
erson,  XVL  93:  Everett,  XUX  758;  Gaflaad* 
X.  16;  Hall,  V.  386;  XVL  75;  Humphrey,  UL 
655  ;  Julius,  XVL  89;  Johnson,  V.  798;  Liadsley, 
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California.    State  Normal  School,  XVL  628. 

Connecticut.  History  of  Slate  Normal  School,  X 
15-58.    History  of  Teachers*  Institutes,  XV.  367. 

Illinois.    State  Normal  University  at  Bloomingtoo, 

IV.  774. 

Kentucky.    State  Normal  School,  JJX  217. 
Maine.    State  Normal  School,  XVJX 
Maryland.    State  Normal  School.  XVDL 
Massachusetts.    State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewtwr, 

V.  646 ;  XVL  595.  At  Barre;  Everett's  Address, 
TTTT  758.  At  Westfield,  XJX  652.  Tseehsri' 
Seminary  at  Andover.  V.  386.  History  of  Tuck- 
ers* Institutes,  XV.  387. 

New  Jersey.    State  Normal  School,  UX  2SL   Its 

Aims,  by  D.  Cole,  V.  835.    Farnum  Preparatory 

School,  UL  397. 
New  York.    State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  XHL 

341,  531.    History  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  XV. 

395.    Training  School  at  Oswego,  XVL  830.  Nor- 
mal School  at  Broekport,  XVTX 
Ohio.     History  of  Teachers'  Institutes,   XV.  &1 

Normal  Schools  in,  XVTX 
Pennsylvania.     Professional  Training  of  Teachers, 

XIV.  721.    Normal  School  at  Miilersville,  XT. 

921.     Philadelphia   Normal    School   for  FenahY 

Teachers,  XIV.  727.    XVL  195.    Noma!  School 

at  Mansfield,  XVTX 
Rhode  bland.     Education  of  Teachers,  XL  » 

History  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  XV.  405. 
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654  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

[Dr.  Barnard  during  his  connection  with  the  Normal  School,  confined 
his  labors,  beyond  that  of  general  supervision,  to  the  Common  Schools 
of  the  State,  of  which  he  was  ex-officio  Superintendent,  while  the  imme- 
diate duties  of  the  School,  both  of  administration  and  instruction,  were 
devolved  on  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  the  Associate  Principal.  Mr.  Stone 
resigned  in  November,  1852,  and  John  D.  Philbrick,  at  the  time  Principal 
of  the  Quincy  Grammar  School,  Boston,  was  appointed  Associate  Prin- 
cipal, and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  January,  1853. 

In  1855,  Dr.  Barnard,  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  compelled  to  resign 
the  office  of  Principal,  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  Mr. 
Philbrick  was  appointed  to  the  two  offices,  and  David  N.  Camp  was  ap- 
pointed Associate  Principal.  In  January,  1857,  Mr.  Philbrick  resigned, 
to  accept  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Boston.  Mr.  Camp 
was  appointed  Principal,  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and 
Charles  F.  Dowd  was  appointed  Associate  Principal.  Mr.  Dowd  was 
compelled  to  retire  on  account  of  ill  health  in  1858,  and  Henry  B.  Buck- 
ham  was  appointed  his  successor.  Mr.  Buckham  resigned  in  1864,  and 
the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  John  N.  Bartlett,  Associate 
Principal. 

By  an  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  near  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion in  1865,  a  State  Board  of  Education  was  created.  The  supervision 
of  the  Normal  School  was  transferred  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  to- this 
new  Board,  and  the  law  constituting  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  repealed. 

The  Board  of  Education,  on  assuming  the  direction  of  the  School  in 
1865,  reappointed  the  teachers  employed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Mr. 
Camp  resigned  in  1866,  and  Isaac  N.  Carleton  was  engaged  to  act  as 
Principal  for  one  term,  when  Homer  B.  Sprague  was  appointed  to  the 
office,  and  continued  in  charge  of  the  School,  until  its  suspension  in  1867, 
under  the  following  announcement  of  the  State  Board  of  Education : 

11  In  accordance  with  the  following  Resolution  of  General  Assembly,  May 
Session,  1S67— 

Resolved,  That  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  be  and  he  hereby  is  directed 
to  draw  no  further  orders  on  the  Treasurer  of  this  State  in  behalf  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  than  what  is  necessary  to  pay  the  debts  incurred  under  con- 
tracts already  existing — 

the  Board  of  Education  have  voted  to  suspend  the  Normal  School  at  New 
Britain  for  the  ensuing  year.  They  reach  this  decision  with  great  reluctance 
and  regret" 

RESULTS. 

The  Normal  School  of  Connecticut  remained  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  until  the  close  of  the  Summer  term  in  1865.  At 
that  time,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty -eight  different  pupils  had 
been  connected  with  the  School.  Nearly  all  of  this  number  have  been 
employed  as  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Connecticut  In  1856,  Hon.  J.  D. 
Philbrick,  then  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  reported  "  nearly 
four  hundred  teachers  employed  in  the  State,  who  had  been  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  members  of  the  State  Normal  School."    The  number 
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thus  employed  continued  steadily  to  increase,  and  in  1864-65  it  was 
ascertained  that  more  than  six  hundred  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of 
the  State  had  been  members  of  the  State  Normal  School  The  Trustees 
in  their  last  report  for  1865,  state  that  one  hundred  and  twenty- three 
teachers  were  known  to  have  gone  forth  from  the  Normal  School  the  pre- 
vious year,  to  prosecute  their  labors  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  Many 
of  the  common  schools  had  been  supplied  entirely  with  teachers  from  the 
Normal  School  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  school  officers  sending  directly 
to  the  Principal  for  teachers,  whenever  vacancies  occurred  in  the  schools 
in  their  districts.  The  testimony  in  reference  to  the  success  of  teachers 
from  the  Normal  School,  and  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  School  upon 
the  schools  of  the  State,  is  abundant  and  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Phil- 
brick,  in  his  last  report  as  Superintendent  in  Connecticut,  says :  u  Many 
of  the  graduates  of  this  School  are  making  themselves  eminently  useful 
as  teachers,  and  a  few  are  at  the  head  of  some  of  our  largest  and  best 
graded  schools." 

In  1863,  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  of  the  General 
Assembly  were  instructed  by  resolution  of  both  Houses  to  inquire  into 
the  affairs  and  management  of  the  State  Normal  School.  After  a  pro- 
longed and  careful  investigation,  they  made  a  full  report,  from  which  the 
following  extract  is  taken : 

"Your  committee  have  taken  special  pains  to  ascertain  the  standing  as  teach- 
ers of  the  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  to 
learn  of  their  success  as  compared  with  that  of  other  teachers,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose have  sought  and  received  testimony  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  one  entering  upon  the  duties  of  a  teacher 
will  be  found  thoroughly  fitted,  either  by  natural  or  acquired  endowments,  for 
his  chosen  position ;  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  all  the  regular  graduates  of  the 
school,  without  exception,  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  successful  as  teach- 
ers, and  many  of  them  are  filling  places  of  responsibility  in  our  largest  and  best 
public  schools. 

The  demand  for  these  teachers  in  our  own  State  greatly  exceeds  the  supply, 
and  such  is  their  reputation  that  the  diploma  of  the  Connecticut  Normal  School 
gives  the  holder  a  higher  position  in  some  States  than  the  diploma  of  their  own 
normal  schools. 

Testimony  has  been  received  from  members  of  Boards  of  Education,  District 
Committees,  Principals  of  large  public  Bchoo's,  and  others  interested  in  educa- 
tional pursuits,  from  every  county  in  the  State — testimony  which  is  confirmed 
by  a  careful  investigation  of  all  seeming  opposition — that  as  a  class,  the  grad- 
uates aud  undergraduates  of  our  State  Normal  School  are  more  sought  for  as 
teachers,  pass  better  examinations,  are  stricter  disciplinarians,  are  more  thorough 
and  systematic  in  teaching,  waste  less  time  in  educational  experiments,  are 
more  ready  to  improve  by  suggestions,  have  more  laudable  pride  in  their  pro- 
fession, show  larger  results,  and  give  to  school  committees,  parents  and  guard- 
ians, better  satisfaction  than  teachers  from  other  sources." 

In  1867,  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  of  the  Legislature  on  Education, 
after  a  hearing  of  the  opponents  of  the  School,  and  visiting  the  institu- 
tion, and  examining  the  classes,  unanimously  recommended  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Normal  School,  as  an  institution  highly  honorable  and  useful 
to  the  State,  and  practically  efficient  in  training  teachers  for  their  respon- 
sible work.— D.  N.  C] 
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The  Normal  School  was  continued  in  operation  at  Bristol  until  the 
close  of  the  summeY  term  in  1865,  when  by  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  it  was  indefinitely  suspended.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
reports  of  the  Trustees  explain  the  cause  of  suspension.  In  the  report 
dated  January  2d,  1865,  the  Trustees  say : — 

"  There  are  not  so  many  pupils  in  the  school  as  formerly,  and  in  this  respect 
it  does  not  meet  our  expectations.  But  the  causes  of  this  decline  are  obvious 
enough.  It  is  not  because  we  have  not  successful  teachers,  for  they  are  all  thai 
we  can  ask.  Nor  is  it  from  want  of  sympathy  and  cooperation  from  the  people 
of  BristoL  They  still  maintain  their  original  attitude  of  generous  welcome.  It 
is  not  that  Normal  schools  are  declining  in  popularity,  or  losing  their  hold  upon 
the  minds  of  experienced  educators.  They  are  everywhere  gaining  in  public 
estimation.  The  chief  reason  for  the  decline  of  our  school  is,  as  we  believe, 
that  it  is  located  so  far  away  from  the  centre  of  railroad  travel.  Undoubtedly 
the  increased  expense  of  living,  the  fact  that  teachers'  wages  do  not  rise  cor- 
respondingly, and  the  fact  that  other  departments  of  labor  are  demanding  more 
of  the  kind  of  talent  needed  in  the  school-room,  all  go  to  reduce  somewhat  the 
attendance  at  the  Normal  School.  But  after  making  due  allowance  for  these 
and  kindred  considerations,  we  are  still  compelled  to  believe  that,  if  the  school 
were  returned  to  Providence,  or  located  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  so  as  to  give 
the  pupils  easier  access,  and  an  opportunity  to  board  with  friends  fn  and  around 
the  city,  as  well  as  to  profit  by  the  greater  opportunities  for  general  intellectual 
culture,  it  would  revive  and  reach  its  former  prosperity." 

And  in  1866:— 

"The  uncertain  Condition  of  the  School  as  to  its  future  location,  and  whether 
the  Trustees  would  be  enabled  and  authorized  by  your  honorable  body  to  re- 
move it  to  a  more  central  and  accessible  location,  (we  mean  accessible  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  practicability  of  pupils  from  various  parts  of  the  State  attending 
the  School  and  returning  to  their  homes  on  the  same  day,  as  was  the  case  when 
it  was  located  at  Providence,)  induced  your  Trustees  to  suspend  the  School 
from  March  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  at  its  May  session.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  your  Trustees,  in  April,  the  subject  of  connecting  the 
School  with  the  Providence  High  School  was  considered.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  committee  and  superintendent  of  the  Providence 
schools,  but  it  was  found  that  no  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  made  that 
would  be  likely  to  prove  at  all  advantageous  to  the  Normal  School. 

Seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  your  Board,  at  its  quarterly  meeting  in  July, 
suspended  the  School  indefinitely.  Thus  it  remains  awaiting  your  further 
action." 

Prof.  Kendall  resigned  and  retired  from  the  School  at  the  close  of  the 
Winter  term  in  1865,  and  the  School  was  continued  in  the  charge  of 
Miss  Ellen  R.  Luther  until  the  close  of  the  Summer  term  of  that  year. 
The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  during  the  last  year  for  which  a 
report  was  made,  or  for  1864,  was  forty-eight,  and  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  who  attended  on  the  instructions  of  the  School  from  the  opening 
in  1852,  was  about  seven  hundred. 
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OOUBSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  VOBXAL  SCHOOLS,  ADOPTED  JANUARY  9,  1866. 

The  design  of  the  Normal  Schools  is  strictly  professional ;  that  is,  to  prepare, 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  pupils  for  the  work  of  organizing,  governing, 
and  instructing  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

To  this  end  there  must  be  the  most  thorough  knowledge:  first,  of  the 
branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools ;  and,  second,  of  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  those  branches. 

The  time  of  the  course  extends  through  a  period  of  two  years;  and  is  divided, 
into  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  daily  sessions  of  not  less  than  five  hours,  * 
five  days  each  week. 

The  branches  of  study  to  be  pursued  are  as  follows: 

First  Term. 

1.  Arithmetic,  oral  and  written,  begun. 

2.  Geometry  begun. 

3.  Chemistry. 

4.  Grammar  and  Analysis  of  the  English  language. 

Second  Term. 

1.  Arithmetic  completed;  Algebra  begun. 

2.  Geometry  completed ;  Geography  and  History  begun. 

3.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

4.  Grammar  and  Analysis  completed. 

5.  Lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Third  Term. 

1.  Algebra  completed ;  Book-keeping. 

2.  Geography  and  History  completed. 

3.  Natural  Philosophy. 

4.  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

5.  Lessons  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Fowrih  Term. 

1.  Astronomy. 

2.  Mental  and  Moral  Science — including  the  principles  and  art  of  Reasoning. 

3.  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching, — including: 

(1.)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Instruction. 
(2.)  School  Organization  and  Government 
(3.)  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

4.  The  Civil  Polity  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  constant  and  careful  attention  to  be  given 
throughout  the  course  to  drawing  and  delineations  on  the  blackboard;  music; 
spelling,  with  derivations  and  definitions;  reading,  including  analysis  of  sounds 
and  vocal  gymnastics;  and  writing. 

The  Latin  and  French  languages  may  be  pursued  as  optional  studies,  but  not 
to  the  neglect  of  the  English  course. 

General  exercises  in  composition,  gymnastics,  object  lessons,  Ac,  to  be  con- 
ducted in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  Principals  shall  deem  best 

Lectures  on  the  different  branches  pursued,  and  on  related  topics,  to  be  given 
by  gentlemen  from  abroad,  as  the  Board  or  the  Visitors  shall  direct,  and  also  by 
the  teachers  and  more  advanced  scholars. 

The  order  of  the  studies  in  the  course  may  be  varied  in  special  cases,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Visitors. 

The  Board  deem  it  unwise  to  encourage  the  formation  of  regular  advanced 
classes,  whose  instruction  can  not  fail  to  divert  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  teachers  from  the  under-graduate  course ;  but  grad- 
uates who  wish  to  review  any  part  of  their  course,  or  to  make  more  thorough 
attainments  in  particular  branches,  and  who  are  willing  to  render  such  assist- 
ance as  may  be  needed  in  giving  instruction  in  the  schools,  may,  with  the  con- 
sent and  under  the  direction  of  the  Visitors,  remain  at  the  schools  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  terms. 
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HISTORY. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Framingham,  the  first  Normal  School 
under  State  auspices  in  America,  was  opened  at  Lexington,  with  a  formal 
Address  by  Gov.  Everett,  July  8d,  1889.*  Three  young  ladies  were  all 
that  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  examination.  The  school 
commenced  with  these,  and  the  number  increased  in  a  few  weeks  to  twelve. 
In  October,  a  Model  School  was  organised  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Miss  Mary  Swift  The  school  continued  at  Lexington  for  five  years. 
In  May,  1844,  having  outgrown  its  accommodations,  it  was  removed  to 
West  Newton,  where  Josiah  Quincy  Jr.,  purchased  a  building,  formerly 
used  as  a  private  Academy,  which  he  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  who  had  searched  in  vain  for  a  suitable  structure  within  the 
means  of  the  Board.  The  building  was  out  of  repair,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Mann,  and  the  contribution  of  the  citizens  of  West  Newton, 
it  was  put  in  proper  order  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  school  increased 
in  numbers,  and  additional  accommodations  were  provided  in  the  rooms 
at  first  occupied  by  the  Model  Department,  which  were  vacated  on  the 
removal  of  the  Model  School  to  other  quarters  provided  by  the  town. 

In  1850  and  1851,  the  Board  of  Education  took  measures  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Legislature  the  increasing  wants  of  the  school,  and  in  May,  1862, 
the  sum  of  S  6,000  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  providing  a  more  commodious  site  and  building.  The  Board 
were  directed  to  receive  propositions  from  towns  and  individuals,  and  af- 
terwards to  make  such  selection  as  would,  in  their  opinion,  best  subserve 
the  interests  of  the  institution.  After  carefully  considering  the  proposi- 
tions presented,  the  Board  determined  to  transfer  the  school  to  Framing- 
ham,  where  it  was  opened  December  15th,  1858. 

The  building  now  occupied  by  the  State  Normal  School,  with  the  prep- 
aration of  the  grounds,  and  the  furniture,  cost  about  $20,000.  The  site, 
consisting  of  five  and  three-quarter  acres  of  land,  was  presented  by  indi- 
viduals. The  town  appropriated  $2,500,  and  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad  Company  $2,000,  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  the  building. 

The  first  Principal,  Rev.  Cyrus  Peirce,  was  compelled  to  resign  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  in  1842.  His  successor,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  had 
charge  of  the  school  from  Sept  1842,  to  Aug.  1844,  when  he  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Peirce,  who  had  recovered  his  health,  was  re-appointed,  and  re- 
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gu™l  his  duties  in  September,  1844.  Mr.  Peirceaga fc«WfaJ""£ 
and  was  compelled  to  resign  in  April,  1849,  and  ^'^J-^T 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Stearns re«gned nil 865  and  Mn 
George  N.  Bigelow,  his  successor,  remained  in  charge  of  *e  school  from 
tUt  time  till  1866,  when  on  his  resignation,  the  Board  of  Education .de- 
termined to  place  the  school  under  the  charge  of  a  «dy,  and  Miss  Annie 
B  Johnson  was  appointed  Principal.  Miss  Johnson  was  installed  Sep- 
tember 4th,  1866.  This  occasion,  the  first  instance  of  a  State  Normal 
School  being  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  lady,  was  inaugurated  by  ad- 
dresses from  Gov.  Bullock  and  Ex-Got.  Emory  Washburn. 

CONDITION  IK  18BI. 

The  Mowing  information  of  this  school  is  from  a  Circular  for  18«T : 

Nature  and  Design. 
This  School  was  established  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  the  prep- 
aration of  female  teachers  to  instruct  in  her  public  schools.    Pupils  are 
admitted  from  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Tuition  is  free  to  those  intending  to  teach  in  the  public  schoob  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; but  those  intending  to  teach  in  other  State, or  mpmate 
schools,  are  required  to  pay  *15.00  a  term  for  tuition.    M*^**™™* 
of  every  term,  each  pupil  pays  $1.60  to  meet  incidental  expenses. 
Conditions  of  Entrance. 
Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age ;  must 
J?TrieZ>  to  remain  in  the  School  at  least  four  consecutive  terms, 
S  tol^e  fakfcUy  all  the  regulations  of  *™£>£ 
"ust  declare  their  full  intention  of  teaching  in  the  public  schoob  of  M* 
Musette  after  graduation.    They  must  also  present  a  certificate  of  good 

Terms  and  Vacations. 

•  t„„  <rf  fortv  weeks,  is  divided  into  two  terms. 
The  school  year,  consisting  of  fo rtjr »«*%       .„  ^p^ber,  and  the 
The  first  term  commences  on  %'^J*^^  ^  b  preceded  by 
second  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  February.    The  first  term     p^ 
»  vacation  of  eight  weeks,  and  the  second  by  one  of  three  weeis. 

Studies.  i 

The  course  of  study  includes  reading,  with  ^!^£^£ 

gymnastics;  writing;  spelling,  "f  £n?™^£    Ji^ 
^        ^m.r   with  analysis  of  the  English  language,  "num. 

^braT^yT^^ 
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physiology ;  botany ;  sodlogy ;  geology ;  natural  philosophy ;  astronomy ; 
mental  and  moral  philosophy ;  school  laws ;  theory  and  art  of  teaching ; 
civil  polity  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States ;  English  literature; 
vocal  music ;  and  drawing. 

Constant  and  careful  attention  will  be  given  throughout  the  course  to 
drawing  and  delineations  on  the  black-board. 

The  Latin  and  French  languages  may  be  pursued  as  optional  studies, 
but  not  to  the  neglect  of  the  English  course.  There  are  general  exercises 
in  composition,  gymnastics,  object-lessons,  Ac. 

Lectures  on  the  different  branches  pursued,  and  on  related  topics,  are 
given  by  gentlemen  from  abroad,  as  the  Board  or  the  Visitors  shall  direct; 
and  also  by  the  teachers  and  more  advanced  scholars. 

Graduates  who  wish  to  review  a  part  of  their  course,  or  to  make  more 
thorough  attainments  in  particular  branches,  and  who  are  willing  to  ren- 
der such  assistance  as  may  be  needed  in  giving  instruction  in  the  school, 
may,  with  the  consent  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Visitors,  remain  at 
the  school  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  terms. 

The  length  of  the  regular  course  is  two  years ;  but  pupils  who  have 
had  much  experience  in  teaching,  and  are  well  qualified,  may  complete  it 
in  a  year  and  a  half;  the  shortest  time  for  which  one  can  be  a  member  of 
the  school  Those  who,  in  all  probability,  would  become  successful  teach- 
ers, but  who  fail  for  any  reason  to  complete  the  course  in  the  required 
time,  must,  and  others  who  desire  it  may,  take  a  longer  time. 

The  special  professional  training  consists,  1st,  of  plans  of  exercises  on 
each  subject  studied  by  the  class.  These  plans  are  presented  orally  for 
the  criticism  of  teachers  and  pupils.  And  2d,  of  teaching  exercises  given 
by  the  Senior  class  to  a  class  of  children  who  come  in  from  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  town. 

Board. 
The  price  of  Board  varies  from  $400  to  $4,121  per  week.    There  is 
generally  an  extra  charge  for  fuel  and  lights.    Pupils  are  not  permitted 
to  board  so  far  from  the  Institution  as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  them 
to  be  present  at  all  the  regular  exercises. 

Library,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinet 

A  well-selected  Library  belongs  to  the  school,  to  which  the  pupils 
have  daily  access.  The  text-books  in  most  of  the  English  studies,  and 
music,  and  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries,  and  many  other  works  of  refer- 
ence, are  furnished  to  the  pupils  free  of  charge.  The  school  is  well  sup- 
plied with  apparatus  for  illustration  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemis- 
try, and  has  a  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals  and  geological  specimens. 

The  friends  of  education  are  earnestly  desired  to  contribute  books  and 
pamphlets  for  the  library ;  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus ;  minerals 
and  specimens  of  natural  history  for  the  cabinet  These  will  add  greatly 
to  the  present  means  of  usefulness  of  the  Institution. 
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The  Institution  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  eminence,  commanding  a  fine 
westerly  view,  that  embraces  a  part  of  the  village,  and  a  wide  and  varied 
landscape.  The  society  of  the  place  is  of  an  elevated  character.  There 
are  churches  of  the  Unitarian,  Baptist,  Congregational,  and  Episcopal 
orders;  and  each  pupil  is  expected  to  attend  regularly  such  one  of  these 
as  she  may  select  at  the  commencement  of  the  term. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  entered  the  Normal  School  is  1,541 ; 
the  number  who  have  graduated,  1,092 ;  number  in  1867,  158. 


LESSON  OF  THE  HOUB. 

In  the  "  Memorial  of  the  Quarter-Centennial  celebration  of  the  establishment 
of  State  Normal  Schools  in  America,  held  at  Framingham,  July  1, 1864,"  we  find 
a  letter  from  George  B.  Emerson,  LL.  D.,  in  which  he  inculcates  the  "  Lesson  of 
the  Hour,"  as  drawn  from  the  life  of  Father  Peiree,  and  the  teachings  of  ibis 
school: 

Aim  only  at  the  highest  ends :  Appeal  only  to  the  purest  and  highest  mo- 
tives :  Fill  your  souls  with  the  noblest  aspirations,  your  hearts  with  the  warmest 
affections,  your  minds  with  the  richest  though ts,  and  consecrate  all  to  tbe 
great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  the  best  and  noblest  work  to  be  done  on 
earth :  Aim  always  at  perfection ;  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,"— -as  no  lower  aim 
is  adequate  to  the  immortal  destiny  of  man :  Appeal  always  to  conscience,  so  as 
to  exercise  it  constantly  from  the  beginning ;  asking,  in  every  event,  what  is 
right  and  good,  and  what  is  evil  and  wrong,  and  faithfully  listening  to  its  dic- 
tates and  following  them :  Inculcate  the  great  truth  that  all  pleasure,  all  enjoy- 
ment, must  come  from  the  exercise  of  one  or  more  of  our  faculties  of  body  or 
mind,  and  that  labor  of  body  or  mind  is  thus  the  great  blessing  of  humanity: 
Prepare  for  the  leisure  of  life  and  for  old  age :  Inculcate  accountability  to  one's 
self  as  an  immortal  being,  destined  to  bear  the  consequences  of  neglect  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  faithfulness, — accountability  to  God  as  His  child,  for  every 
power  and  opportunity  to  do  good  to  his  other  children, — the  imitation  of  good 
and  great  men,  the  benefactors  of  the  race, — the  imitation  of  Christ. 

Never  appeal  to  brute  force  except  when  it  is  absolutely  demanded ;  remem- 
bering, however,  that  corporal  punishment  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  but  he 
must  be  a  poor  teacher  who  often  has  recourse  to  it.  Never  appeal  to  emula- 
tion, but  insist  on  the  divine  lesson,  u  in  honor  preferring  one  another : "  Re- 
member the  injunction  of  the  holy  Paul,  «*  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  over- 
come evil  with  good,"  and  that  the  only  absolutely  irresistible  power  is  ever- 
enduring,  wholly  unselfish  love. 

The  teacher  must  be  armed  with  this  principle.  She  mutt  love  children ;  and 
she  ought  to  remember  that  all  of  them  are  or  have  lately  been  of  that  number 
of  whom  the  Divine  Master  said,  u  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Remember  that  the  art  of  teaching,  which  should  be  the  oldest,  is  really  the 
newest  of  arts ;  that,  in  most  schools,  in  all  departments,  much  time  is  wasted 
in  teaching  what  is  of  little  value,  while  many  things,  most  important  for  the 
child  to  learn,  are  not  taught  at  all.  In  short,  what  should  be  the  great  and 
leading  object  in  every  school, — preparation  for  the  duties  and  labors  of  life  — 
is,  in  many  ways,  in  schools  of  all  grades,  almost  entirely  neglected. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH.*    By  Riv.  Sbxk  8.  Stiaui. 

Between  the  years  A.  D.  1820  and  183d,  there  appeared  upon  the  stage  a 
small  class  of  intelligent,  cultivated  self-sacrificing  men,  with  all  the  vigor  and 
freshness  of  early  manhood,  who  saw,  as  it  were  at  a  glance,  how  matters 
stood  [in  elementary  schools] ;  deplored  the  educational  decline ;  and  began 
earnestly,  and,  in  general  wisely,  to  apply  the  remedy.  Au  **  Educational  Re- 
vival,** as  our  brother,  the  Orator,  has  aptly  termed  it,  took  place.  The  people 
began  to  see  that  a  right  education,  widely  diffused,  would  prove  the  glory  of 
the  State — nay  more,  was  for  her  the  only  source  of  influence,  power,  and  last- 
ing greatness. 

Time  and  present  circumstances  forbid  us  to  speak  in  fitting  terms  of  these 
Educational  Revivalists,  to  portray  their  characters,  and  to  recount  the  noble 
deeds  which  each  performed.  Indeed,  thank  God !  many  of  .them  yet  live ;  yet 
enjoy  the  rich  fruits  of  their  early  labors ;  are  yet  able  and  ready  to  lend  a  help* 
ing  hand  to  every  good  workf 

Foremost,  perhaps,  among  these  pioneers,  was  James  6.  Caste*,  genial  as  a 
friend,  accomplished  as  a  teacher,  ardent  as  a  politician,  who  fought  most  man- 
fully, and  for  a  time  nearly  alone ;  and  to  whom  it  is  believed,  belongs  the 
honor  not  only  of  starting  the  great  reform,  but  of  perceiving  how  essential  to 
its  completeness  and  permanent  utility,  would  be  the  thorough,  professional 
education  of  teachers  under  public  supervision  and  at  the  public  charge.  His 
newspaper  articles  on  popular  education,  from  A.  D.  1821  to  '24, — his  letters  to 
Hon.  William  Prescott,  LL.  D.,  on  the  Free  Schools  of  New  England,  with  Re- 
marks on  the  Principles  of  Instruction, — his  Essays  upon  Popular  Education, 
containing  a  particular  examination  of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  an 
outline  for  an  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Teachers," — his  Memorial  to  the 
State  Legislature  in  1827,  praying  for  aid  to  establish  a  Seminary  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Teachers,  with  a  Model  School  attached, — his  efforts  in  Lancaster,  his 
native  town,  to  carry  out  the  school  as  a  private  enterprise, — his  activity  and 
influence  in  founding  the  "  American  Institute  of  Instruction'1  in  1829-80,  that 
noble  society  which  for  thirty  years  has  been  a  source  of  life  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  country, — his  unremitted  labors  as  a  politician  in  behalf  of 
Popular  Education, — his  successful  introduction  of  a  bill  establishing  the  Board 
of  Education,— the  detraction,  persecution  and  financial  disasters  he  encoun- 
tered in  the  advocacy  of  his  schemes, — all  these  entitle  James  G.  Carter  to  a 
most  honorable  mention. 

There  were  William  C.  Woodbbidge,  a  teacher  and  the  son  of  a  teacher, 
distinguished  as  a  geographer  and  editor  of  the  Annals  of  Education  and  other 
works,— and  Samuel  R.  Hall,  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  teachers,  and  in 
1829,  the  founder,  at  Andover,  of  a  Seminary  for  Teachers — the  first  regular 
seminary  in  this  country  designed  for  such  an  object—  a  genuine  Normal  School, 
-  ■  -  ^  .  - 

•Abridged  from  an  Address  delivered  at  the  Quarter  Centennial  Celebration  of  State  Normal 
8choola  in  America,  at  Framingfaam,  Jul?,  1864. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Educational  Labors  of  James  O.  Carter,  William  C.  Woodbridge,  Samuel  R. 
Roll,  Thomas  H.  Oallaudet,  William  A.  Alcott,  Horace  Mann,  Samuel  Lewis,  Walter  R.  Johnson, 
Jofd&h  Holbrook,  Cyras  Petrce,  Samuel  J.  May,  George  B.  Emerson,  Charles  Brooks,  Edmund 
Dvright,  William  Russell,  Edward  Everett,  Francis  Wayland,  Warren  Colburn,  Mrs.  Emma  Wil- 
lard,  Nicholas  TUlinghast,  and  other  laborers  in  the  educational  field  from  1825  to  1860,  have 
appeared  in  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  and  are  gathered  Into  American  Educa- 
tional Biography,  Tola.  I.  and  II. 
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though  not  of  State  patronage  or  adoption, — and  Gardner  B."  Perry,  of  Brad- 
ford, a  modest  country  clergyman,  in  early  life  a  teacher  of  a  distinguished  liter- 
ary institution,  who  through  a  long  and  able  life  labored  as  he  found  opportu- 
nity, to  promote  popular  education. 

There,  too,  were  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  the  skillful,  devoted  instructor  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  made  the  dull  ear  to  hear  of  the  wonders  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  to  sing  the  praises  of  God, — and  William 
A.  Alcott,  the  eccentric  physician  and  educator  and  author  of  many  good 
books. 

Horace  Mann,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  came  late  into  the 
work,  [1887]  but  brought  with  him  all  the  powerful  energies  of  his  mature  life ; 
all  the  learning,  culture  and  acumen  which  had  distinguished  him  at  the  bar; 
all  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  skill  in  management  which  made  him 
successful  as  a  politician ;  and  all  the  influence  which  he  had  acquired  among 
the  people.  Withdrawing  himself  from  less  laborious  and  far  more  lucrative 
occupations,  he  gave  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  the  great  enterprise.  Of  his 
earnest,  self-sacrificing  devotion,  of  his  indomitable  perseverance  amid  opposi- 
tion and  reproach,  of  his  enormous  personal  labors,  we  cannot  here  speak. 
The  prime  agent  in  establishing  the  Board  of  Education,  its  wul  as  well  as  its 
Secretary,  he  was  the  establisher  of  this  school,  and  its  most  earnest  and  con- 
stant friend,  so  long  as  it  continued  within  his  reach ;  and  but  for  him  it  would 
have  died  for  want  of  that  mere  pittance  on  which  so  much  of  its  life  has  been 
supported,  and  which,  again  and  again,  he  secured. 

Prominent  among  these  was  Edmund  Dwioht,  the  merchant  prince,  as  unos- 
tentatious as  munificent,  whose  open  purse  enabled  the  Secretary  to  live,  which 
State  patronage  alone  never  could  have  done ;  and  whose  timely  gift  of  $10,000 
to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  presented  March  10,  1838,  secured  from  its  Leg- 
islature a  corresponding  grant ;  and  was,  as  Mr.  Mann  has  expressed  it,  "  the 
origin,  the  source,  the  punctum  talieiu  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachu- 
setts." 

But  time  fails  me  to  speak  of  Samuel  Lewis,  Walter  Johnson,  Josiah  Hol- 
BfcooK,  John  A.  Shaw,  and  a  host  of  others.  These  and  many  more  rest  from 
their  labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

•  We  have  yet  with  us,  thank  God !  William  Russell,  the  Educational  journ- 
alist and  associate  of  Woodbridge,  whose  native  grace  and  charming  elocution 
were  as  attractive  as  his  pen  was  persuasive,  and  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent 
in  urging  forward  the  work  of  popular  education : 

Samuel  J.  Mat,  the  accomplished  orator  of  this  occasion,  and  the  second 
Principal  of  this  Institution ;  the  record  of  whose  life  is  self-sacrifice,  and  earnest, 
unremitting  endeavor  in  every  good  word  and  work  designed  to  benefit  mankind : 

Charles  Brooks,  whose  labors  in  the  years  1835-6-7,  were  second  to  those 
of  no  man— one  might  almost  say  to  no  number  of  men — to  whom  we  owe  the 
particular  form  which  Normal  Schools  took,  and  who  did  very  much  toward 
preparing  the  publi  mind  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  new  system ;  who,  be- 
ginning with  his  own  parish  in  Hingham,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  without 
compensation  or  payment  of  expenses,  traveled  over  New  England,  lecturing 
upon  the  Prussian  system  of  Elementary  Education,  with  especial  reference  to 
Normal  Schools.  From  his  friend,  Victor  Cousin,  the  first  scholar  of  France,  he 
obtained  reports  and  documents,  and  encouraging  words,  which  were  to  him 
the  pabulum  vita ;  for  in  this  phase  of  the  enterprise  he  stood  almost  if  not 
quite  alone;  yet  planting  his  feet  literally  on  " Plymouth  Rock,"  he  was 
conscious  of  strength.  In  behalf  of  a  convention  of  teachers,  called  by  him 
in  Plymouth,  he  memorialized  the  Legislature  in  1837,  and  was  twice  called 
before  that  body  to  speak  upon  his  favorite  subject : 

Henry  Barnard,  as  much  as  any  man  in  this  country,  entitled  to  be  called 
the  Educator,  whose  fruitful  labors  are  in  their  prime,  and  are  destined  to  pro- 
duce results  greater  and  still  greater  as  time  progresses,  and  of  whom  this  is 
not  the  place  to  speak  at  length. 

Time  and  your  patience  fail  me  to  speak  of  others  who  deserve  the  most  hon- 
orable mention,  and  a  large  place  in  the  affections  of  the  hosts  whom  they  have 
benefited.  One  more  only  shall  be  spoken  of.  I  refer  to  [Mr.  Geo.  B.  Emersok, 
whose  whole  life  has  been  given  to  educational  labors.    The  son  of  a  distin- 
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guished  physician,  full  of  interest  in  popular  education,  and  of  labors  to 
promote  it,  he  has  by  inheritance  the  qualities  which,  under  his  own  careful 
training  and  culture,  have  made  him  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  distin- 
guished him  as  the  friend  of  common  schools.  In  A.  D.  1821,  he  was  selected 
to  fill  the  responsible  office  of  Principal  of  the  English  High  (School  in  Boston, 
then  just  established.  The  work  of  organization,  the  plans  and  course  of  study, 
the  nature  of  the  discipline  to  be  used,  the  means  and  motives  to  be  employed, 
the  moral  and  religious  principles  to  be  urged,  all  were  left  to  his  wisdom,  skill 
and  goodness.  How  well  ho  did  his  work,  let  that  noble  institution,  from 
that  hour  to  the  present  the  just  pride  of  the  city,  tell.  To  him  Warren 
Colburn,  his  friend,  submitted  the  manuscript  of  that  best  of  works  on  the 
science  of  numbers,  "First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,"  that,  lesson  by  lesson, 
he  might  practically  test  the  work  in  his  school ;  and  the  deserved  popularity 
of  this  book  was  owing  to  Mr.  Emerson's  warm  recommendations.  In  1827, 
Mr.  Emerson  withdrew  from  the  High  School  to  open  a  Private  School  for 
Young  Ladies,  which  he  conducted  with  the  most  eminent  suocess  for  mora 
than  a  generation ;  retiring  from  it  in  1855,  at  a  moment  when,  if  possible,  its 
popularity  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Mr.  Emerson,  in  1827,  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  Boston  Mechanics 
Institute,  was  its  first  Secretary,  gave  the  opening  address  and  delivered  the  first 
course  of  Lectures.  In  1830  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  forming  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Instruction,  was  its  first  Secretary,  and  for  many  years  its 
President.  In  1836,  he  was  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to  memoralize  the  Leg* 
ialature  on  the  subject  of  the  Superintendence  of  Common  Sehools,  and  drew 
np  the  memorial  No  particular  action  being  taken  by  the  Legislature,  in  1887 
a  second  memorial,  also  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Emerson,  was  presented,  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Seminary  for  Teachers.  In  1843  he  wrote  the  second  part  of 
the  School  and  School  Master,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  works  of  the  kind  ever 
given  to  the  public.  In  1830  he  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  President,  and  he 
was  also  for  many  years  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1837,  having  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Everett 
Chairman  of  a  Commission  to  conduct  a  Botanical  and  Zoological  survey  of  the 
State,  he  gave  to  the  public  his  admirable  and  exhaustive  report  on  the  "Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts." 

From  the  very  first,  almost  of  course,  Mr.  Emerson  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  labored  assiduously  to  promote  their  interests.  In  1847-8, 
he  was  member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  and  the  latter  year  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  during  the  eight  years  of  his 
service  was  most  active  and  influential.  He  has  been  for  several  years,  since 
his  return  from  Europe  in  1856,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board. 

The  bill  establishing  the  Board  of  Education  was  approved  by  Edward  Everett, 
then  Governor  of  the  State,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1887.  Horace  Mann  was 
then  President  of  the  Senate.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  June  29th, 
1837,  Mr.  Mann  was  chosen  its  Secretary. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  Board  made  the  ultimate  introduction  of  Normal 
Schools  a  certainty.  Indeed,  any  scheme  undertaken  by  such  men  as  Edward 
Everett,  Horace  Mann,  James  G.  Carter,  Edmund  Dwight,  George  Putnam,  E. 
A.  Newton,  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  and  Jared  Sparks,  was  a  success  the  moment 
they  grappled  with  it  The  first  two  reports  of  the  Board  were  written  by  Mr. 
Everett,  and  his  addresses  at  Lexington  and  Barre,  with  his  great  personal  influ- 
ence, did  much  to  prepare  the  public  mind  to  welcome  the  new  measures. 

In  1833,  on  the  19th  of  April,  that  day  so  memorable  and  glorious,  the  Leg- 
islature by  joint  resolve  accepted  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Dwight,  and  appropri- 
ated an  equal  sum  to  the  founding  of  Normal  Schools. 

The  first  examination  of  pupils  for  admission  to  the  First  Normal  School  es- 
tablished under  this  resolve,  was  at  the  school-house  in  Lexington,  on  Wednes- 
day, July  3d,  1889,  and  the  institution  began  with  three  pupils.  It  was  a  dis- 
appointment, cruel,  indeed.  To  feeble  minds,  the  mortification  would  have 
been  intense,  and  the  seeming  failure  crushing ;  but,  small  at  it  was,  this  was  a 
beginning,  and  they  knew  it,  and  were  content 

Nothing  daunted,  the  Board,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September,  1889, 
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opened  a  second  school  at  Barre,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Prof.  Newman ; 
and  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September,  1840,  a  third  in  Bridgewater, 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Col.  Nicholas  TUlinghast. 

It  should  be  here  understood  that  these  schools  were  not  at  first  SiaU  schools, 
but  the  schools  of  private  munificence,  aided  by  the  State — the  State  being  res- 
ponsible neither  for  success  nor  failure.  Consequently,  and  indeed  as  a  measure 
of  policy  also,  private  aid  was  solicited  and  private  cooperation  secured.  To 
the  school  in  Lexington,  a  building,  used  as  an  academy  years  before,  was  given, 
free  of  rent,  for  three  years ;  and  some  contributions  were  made  by  well-wishing 
citizens  for  repairs,  apparatus,  Ac.  A  similar  arrangement  was  effected  for  each 
of  the  other  schools. 

The  gentleman  selected  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  commence  the  experi- 
ment at  Lexington,  was  Bev.  Cyrus  Peirce,  a  native  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  born 
August  15,  1790,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1810,  where  he  left  be- 
hind him  a  reputation  for  pure  morals,  upright  demeanor,  and  thoroughness  in 
scholarship.  In  his  sophomore  year  he  taught  the  village  school  in  West  New- 
ton, where  he  was  destined  nearly  fifty  years  after  to  close  his  long  and  success- 
ful educational  career.  Soon  after  leaving  college,  in  1810,  he  took  the  charge 
of  a  private  school  on  the  island  of  Nantucket ;  whence,  after  two  years  of 
acceptable  labor,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  completed  a  course  of  study 
preparatory  to  the  Christian  ministry.  After  spending  three  years  in  prepara- 
tion for  what  he  looked  forward  to  as  his  great  life-work,  he  was  urgently  solic- 
ited to  return  to  Nantucket  and  resume  the  work  of  instruction.  Here  he 
labored  with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  success  until  1818,  when  he  relinquished 
his  place  and  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry.  During  his  residence  in 
Nantucket  Mr.  Peirce  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Harriet  Coffin  of  that 
place,  to  whose  wisdom  in  counsel,  readiness  and  constancy  of  sympathy, 
promptness  and  energy  in  action,  combined  with  cheerfulness  and  hopefulness 
of  disposition,  and  rich  and  varied  culture,  he  doubtless  owed  much  of  his 
success  in  the  different  positions  he  afterwards  filled.  No  sketch  of  his  school, 
at  least,  could  be  complete  which  did  not  recognize  the  modest  and  uncompen- 
sated labor  of  Mrs.  Peirce.  May  she  long  live  to  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  her 
own  as  well  as  her  husband's  pupils,  and  the  benign  smiles  of  our  Heavenly 
Father! 

Mr.  Peirce  was  settled  as  a  minister  in  North  Reading  in  A.  D.  1819,  and  con- 
tinued ably  and  successfully  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  for  eight  years, 
when  he  resigned  and  again  resumed  the  work  of  instruction,  subsequently 
returned  again  to  Nantucket,  where  he  became  a  recognized  authority  in  aft 
school  matters,  and  was  first  and  foremost  in  every  good  word  and  work.  His 
influence  on  the  common  schools  of  the  island  was  great,  and  served  to  make 
them  among  the  Tery  best  in  the  country.  While  in  charge  there  of  the  new 
public  High  School,  Mr.  Mann  accidentally  met  him,  visited  his  school,  became 
charmed  with  the  man  and  delighted  with  his  work.  Hence  he  was  invited,  in 
1889,  as  has  been  stated  before,  to  take  charge  of  the  new,  difficult  and  doubtful 
experiment  at  Lexington.  No  one  can  comprehend  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the 
time,— the  grandeur  of  the  enterprise  if  successful, — the  disastrous  consequences, 
if  it  failed,  without  cheerfully  considering  that  this  appointment  was  the  high- 
est honor  that  could  be  conferred  on  any  educator  in  the  country ;  without  un- 
derstanding something  of  his  feelings  when  he  exclaimed  to  his  wife,  u  Harriet, 

1  would  rather  die  than  fail  in  this  experiment."  To  his  reputation  as  an  in- 
structor a  failure  would  have  been  a  death  from  which  there  would  have  been 
for  him  no  resurrection.  No  wonder  that,  when  he  returned  home  from  the 
disappointment  of  that  first  day,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Peirce,  u  The  Board  have  made 
a  mistake  in  electing  me ;  beyond  Nantucket  I  am  not  known  as  a  teacher,  and 
the  public  have  no  confidence  in  me."  The  despondency  was  but  a  passing 
cloud,— -cheerfulness  and  hopefulness  returned. 

The  little  school  at  Lexington  of  three  pupils,  with  some  additions  in  the 
next  few  days,  was  organized,  and  commenced  its  noble  career,  unfalteringly. 
Numbers  slowly  increased ;  a  Model  School  was  organized  in  October,  its  first 
teacher  being  Miss  Swift,  now  Mrs.  Lamson,  who  is  with  us  to-day ;  and  thus, 
on  a  small  scale,  the  system  was  complete  Many  persons  will  remember  how 
apathetic  were  the  people  in  general,  at  this  time,  in  regard  to  these  schools; 
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while  some,  ignorant  of  their  true  character,  misapprehended  and  misunder- 
stood their  design,  so  that  envy  and  jealousy  were  soon  added  to  the  obstacles 
to  be  encountered.  In  the  winter  of  1840,  a  storm  of  opposition  arose,  and 
but  for  the  most  skillful  management  and  vigorous  battle,  the  destruction  of  the 
Normal  School  and  a  dishonorable  return  of  his  money  to  Mr.  Dwight,  would 
have  been  the  consequence.  God  be  praised,  the  Old  Bay  State,  which  none 
love  more  tenderly  than  those  who  no  longer  dwell  among  her  enlightened 
people,  was  saved  this  burning  shame  I  The  victory  over  political  and  theo- 
logical opposition,  over  narrow-minded  jealousy  and  rivalry,  gave  rise  to  a 
better  understanding  and  an  unexpected  degree  of  popularity.  So  God  every 
where  "  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him."  Opposition  did  not  cease  at 
once,  but  it  never  again  gained  strength  enough  to  be  very  formidable.  The 
school  once  started  and  safely  through  its  first  winter,  continued  slowly  but 
steadily  to  increase  until  1842,  when  the  Principal,  exhausted  by  the  labors  and 
anxieties  attendant  upon  it,  was  compelled  to  resign  and  recruit  his  wasted 
powers.  Thus  far  he  had  labored  alone ;  and,  that  he  might  not  give  an  argu- 
ment to  the  most  penurious,  and  in  order  to  make  the  limited  funds  hold  out  as 
long  as  possible,  had  not  only  managed  and  taught  the  school,  but  had  per- 
formed some  of  its  most  menial  offices. 

Both  Mr.  Peiroe  and  Mr.  Mann  at  once  fixed  upon  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mat,  as  a 
most  worthy  successor,  and,  by  their  solicitations,  Mr.  May  gave  up  his  parish 
in  South  Scituate,  an*}  accepted  the  appointment,  Sept.  1,  1842.  Mr.  May,  a 
native  of  Boston,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1817.  During  his 
college  life  he  taught  school  in  the  winter,  first  in  Concord  and  then  in  Beverly. 
Having  completed  his  studies,  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  at  Cambridge,  he 
commenced  preaching  in  December,  1820,  "the  very  Sunday  after  Daniel 
i  Webster's  solemn  charge  to  the  occupants  of  the  pulpit  to  be  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  the  enslaved."  In  1822  he  was  settled  as  a  pastor  in  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
where  he  remained  fourteen  years;  being,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  town,  and  devoting  much  time  and 
thought  to  education.  It  was  at  his  instance,  that  in  1826  the  first  popular 
convention  on  the  subject  of  education  and  the  improvement  of  schools  was 
called.*  In  the  years  1882-8-4  and  5,  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Garrison,  George  Thompson,  and  the  abolition* 
fate.  From  1836  to  1842  he  was  minister  of  the  church  of  South  Scituate, 
Mass.,  and  in  the  spring  of  1845,  was  settled  as  minister  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church  in  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  where  he  at  present  resides.  During  Mr.  May's 
connection  with  this  Institution  its  numbers  greatly  increased,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  summon  to  his  aid  assistants. 

The  fortunate  selection  of  Miss  Caroline  E.  Tilde*,  doubtless  added  still 
further  to  the  popularity  of  the  school  Miss  Tilden,  a  former  parishioner  of  his, 
was  educated  at  the  Bridgewater  School,  and  by  her  peculiar  genius  and  talents, 
high  culture  and  seal,  was  well-fitted  for  the  post.  Her  heart  was  full  of  kind- 
ness, her  manners  attractive,  and  her  eye  was  an  almost  irresistible  charm. 
Her  career  was  short ;  she  u  preferred  to  wear  out  rather  than  to  rust  out,"  and 
soon  passed  away.  Her  associate,  Miss  Electa  N.  Lincoln,  was  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Peirce,  a  pupil  and  then  an  assistant  of  Mr.  May,  again  an  assistant  and  chief 
support  of  Mr.  Peirce,  and  most  ably  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
during  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Peirce  and 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Mr.  Stearns ;  and  with  the  latter  she  labored  with  un- 
tiring zeal  and  faithfulness,  assisting  him  to  carry  the  school  through  a  most 
difficult  and  critical  period,  as  no  other  could  have  done,  encouraging  him  by 
her  example  and  cheerful  spirit,  until  her  marriage  in  1850  to  Mr.  George  N. 
Walton,  of  Lawrence. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  allude 
to  the  many  highly  cultivated,  noble-spirited;  self-sacrificing  ladies  who  have 
from  time  to  time  labored  in  this  school.  May  God  bless  them  all,  as  they 
have  blessed  others ! 

•An  aeeount  of  Mr.  May's  Educational  Labors,  with  bit  Knm1ntw*nres  of  the  Educational 
«  BflTiraUsta,"  will  bt  found  in  the  Amerkan  Journal  of  Xducattoa,  YoL  XYI,  pp.  141-14& 
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The  school  having  now  quite  outgrown  its  accommodations,  Mr.  May  urged 
upon  the  citizens  of  Lexington  the  necessity  of  providing  more  ample  ones,  if 
they  would  retain  it  But  a  spirit  of  apathy  bad  fallen  upon  the  people,  or  po* 
ibly  they  felt  too  sure  of  retaining  the  school  without  exertion  on  their  part, 
and  nothing  was  done.  Finding  that  there  was  no  hope  at  Lexington,  Mr.  May 
visited  several  other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  and  succeeded  in  finding  in  the  then 
greatly  secluded  village  of  West  Newton,  a  suitable  building  and  grounds,  and 
a  manifest  desire  for  the  school  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  The  premises  had 
cost  originally  $3000/  but  were  greatly  out  of  repair,  and  were  now  offered  at 
$1500.  But  how  to  raise  the  sum  was  a  question.  The  Board  of  Education 
had  no  funds  which  could  be  appropriated  for  such  a  purpose,— the  munificence 
of  private  persons  was  apparently  exhausted, — the  prosperous  school  bid  fair 
to  die  of  poverty.  In  this  strait,  Mr.  Mann,  to  whom  this  school  was  dear  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  had  recourse  to  an  old,  well-tried,  personal  friend,  as  well  as  a 
friend  of  popular  education,  who  had  stood  by  his  side  in  defense  of  Normal 
Schools  "  when  they  were  a  novelty  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  ignorance, 
bigotry,  economy  and  ridicule  were  arrayed  against  them."  For  five  years  they 
had  progressed  steadily  in  usefulness  and  popularity,  but  their  permanent  estab- 
lishment was  not  considered  to  be  certain.  The  school  at  Lexington  was  the 
most  popular,  and  the  scholars  more  than  the  building  could  accommodate. 
Should  it  die  for  the  want  of  $1600  ?*  Should  all  the  anxieties,  labors,  and  tri- 
umphant successes  be  lost  for  the  want  of  bo  small  a  sunt?  On  the  other  hand, 
let  a  building  be  purchased,  and  the  school  would  have  a  home  at  once ;  it  would 
be  immediately  placed  above  contingencies ;  it  would  have  stability  and  strength. 
No  wonder  that  Mr.  Mann,  in  his  anxiety  to  seize  the  golden  opportunity,  and 
in  full  view  of  the  glories  of  success  and  the  sad  consequences  of  failure,  in 
the  figurative  language  which  he  was,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  use  than  ap* 
prove,  exclaimed,  as  he  rushed  into  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Joelah  Quincy,  Jr.,  of 
Boston,  "  Quincy,  do  you  know  of  any  one  who  wants  the  highest  seat  in  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven?  for  it  is  to  be  bought  for  $1600?"  Mr.  Quincy  asked 
what  he  meant.  An  explanation  followed.  Mr.  Quincy,  with  noble  gener- 
osity, at  once  drew  his  check  for  the  amount,  directing  Mr.  Mann  to  buy  the 
building,  "  take  a  deed  in  his  own  name,  and,  in  case  the  Normal  School  system 
should  be  abandoned,  to  devote  the  proceeds  that  might  arise  from  a  sale  of  the 
building  to  the  advancement,  in  any  way  he  pleased,  of  common  school  educa- 
tion." The  building  was  out  of  repair,  and  Mr.  Mann  sold  his  library  and 
stocks,  and  expended  $1500  of  his  own  money  upon  it  The  citizens  of  West 
Newton  gave  $600  more,  the  State  added  something;  the  broad  seal  of  perma- 
nency was  affixed,  and  success  was  written  over  against  experiment 

While  things  were  thus  progressing  with  reference  to  removal  from  Lexing- 
ton, Mr.  May,  finding  that  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Peirce,  had  recovered  his  health, 
with  characteristic  modesty  and  distrust  of  his  own  success,  at  once  stepped 
aside  and,  by  his  resignation,  August  31,  1844,  made  way  for  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Peirce,  which  took  place  September  1,  1844. 

Mr.  Peirce  brought  to  his  work  renewed  health  and  vigor,  and,  if  possible, 
more  comprehensive  views  of  its  nature  and  importance.  The  experiment  was 
now  regarded  by  the  public  generally  as  successful,  and  people  began  to  seek 
to  enjoy  its  benefits  rather  than  to  destroy  it.  A  new  Model  Department  was 
created  and  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  George  N.  Walton. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1845,  the  Legislature  resolved,  "That  the  schools 
heretofore  known  as  Normal  Schools,  shall  be  hereafter  known  as  State  Normal 
Schools," — thus  formally  adopting  them  into  the  school  system  of  the  State,  and, 
by  implication,  becoming  responsible  for  their  generous  support  and  conduct 
That  must  have  been  a  proud  day  for  Mr.  Peirce.  His  favorite  school  had  suc- 
ceeded. The  little  one  had  become  a  thousand ;  the  mustard  seed  a  mighty 
tree,  and  its  leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  nations.    After  three  years  more 

•To  mark  the  progress  of  the  Normal  idea— the  necessity  of  special  training  for  the  work  of 
teaching,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  two  last  established  Scate  Normal  Schools  will  hsvt 
buildings  which  will  cost— the  one  at  Winona,  (Minnesota.)  at  least  9100,000,  and  the  other,  st 
Terre  Haute,  (Indiana,)  with  the  grounds,  over  *jl50,0QG._  The  grounds  and  building  of  tbs 
state  Normal  University  of  Illinois,  cost  over  $260,000. 
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•. 

of  unremitting  labor,  tho  health  of  Mr.  Peirce  again  broke  down,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  in  April,  1849,  worn  out  and  grown  old  before  his  time; 
his  physical  condition  bearing  witness  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  labor 
he  had  performed,  and  the  responsibilities  he  had  borne.  On  leaving  the  in- 
stitution, his  pupils  and  friends,  bj  a  public  meeting  and  presentation  of  $500, 
to  defray  in  part  his  expenses  to  Europe,  testified  their  appreciation  of  his 
services,  and  love  for  him  as  a  well-tried,  devoted  friend. 

We  have  no  time  to  give  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Peirce's  character,  or  of  his 
method  of  instruction.  This  must  be  left  to  other  persons  and  a  fitter  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  Peirce's  successor  was  Ebin  S.  Stearns,  a  native  of  Bedford.  He  was 
appointed  in  May,  1849,  but  did  not  enter  upon  his  labor  until  the  following 
September,  spending  most  of  the  intervening  time  in  visiting  schools  in  this 
and  other  States,  preparing  himself  for  the  work.  Mr.  Stearns  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  in  1841,  and  was  immediately  engaged  in  teaching;  first  in 
charge  of  the  Ipswich  High  School ;  then  of  the  Free  Street  Female  Seminary 
in  Portland,  Maine,  whence  he  removed  to  Newbury  port,  organizing  and  teach- 
ing in  the  Female  High  School  as  its  first  Principal.  During  this  time  he  ob- 
served carefully  the  nature  and  workings  of  our  Common  School  system ;  and, 
being  required  to  establish  and  conduct  a  teacher's  class  m  his  school  at 
Newburyport,  he  not  only  had  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  but  also  to  gain  considerable  experience  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers. 

The  school  now  became  very  large.  The  Model  School  was  moved  across  the 
street  to  excellent  accommodations  fitted  Cor  it  by  the  town  of  Newton,  and 
now  became,  under  Mr.  Allen,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  popular  of  schools. 
The  room  vacated  by  the  Model  Department  was  speedily  appropriated  to  the 
growing  wants  of  the  Normal  School.  Even  this  was  not  enough,  and  the 
question  of  a  new  building  and  larger  accommodations  began  to  be  agitated. 

The  increase  of  numbers  made  possible  some  changes,  which,  with  a  smaller 
attendance,  might  have  seemed  of  doubtful  expediency.  The  requirements  for 
admission  were  more  rigidly  exacted.  Pupils  falling  short  of  the  required  age, 
but  a  few  days  often,  were  rejected.  A  severe  and  binding  pledge  was  given  in 
writing  by  every  candidate,  that  she  would  be  faithful  as  a  member  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  devote  herself  to  teaching,  if  qualified,  in  the  schools  of  this  State, 
and  every  one  unwilling  to  give  this  pledge  was  excluded.  The  examinations 
for  admission  were  made  as  severe  as  they  well  could  be,  and  were  conducted 
by  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  assisted  by  the  teachers.  None  were 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  school  who  did  not  give  promise  of  aptness  to  teach,  and 
ability  to  manage  schools,  however  faithful  in  study  or  agreeable  in  behavior. 
The  course  of  study  was  extended  half  a  year,  and  made  as  thorough  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  an  additional  three  years'  course  was  introduced  for  such  as  sought 
a  still  higher  culture.  The  carefulness  and  severity  practiced  in  admitting 
pupils,  the  strictly  professional  character  of  the  school,  and  the  sifting  and  re- 
sifting,  which  the  pupils  had  to  undergo,  had  an  obvious  tendency  to  keep  down 
numbers,  as  well  as  to  raise  the  standard  of  acquisition.  In  1850,  and  again  in 
1851,  the  Board  of  Education  took  measures  to  bring  before  the  Legislature 
the  increasing  wants  of  the  school,  and  on  "  May  13,  1852,  the  sum  of  $6000 
was  placed  At  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  providing  a  more  commodious  site  and  building,  and  the  necessary  appurte- 
nances and  apparatus  for  the  accommodation  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
West  Newton ;  and  the  Board  were  directed  to  receive  propositions  from  towns 
and  individuals  in  aid  of  these  objects,  and  afterwards  to  make  such  selection 
as  would,  in  their  opinion,  best  subserve  the  interests  and  accommodate  the 
wants  of  said  school.  The  time  for  receiving  such  propositions  was  limited  to 
six  months. 

Propositions  soon  began  to  come  in.  Lexington,  seeing  here  an  opportunity 
to  recover  the  ground  so  carelessly  lost,  made  most  praiseworthy  and  liberal 
offers,  and  urged  her  claims  strenuously.  Salem,  with  that  large-hearted  gen- 
erosity for  which  her  citizens  are  so  conspicuous,  offered  to  provide  such  a 
building  as  the  Board  would  direct,  and  meet  the  expense.  Many  other  places 
made  offers.    West  Newton  was,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  least  liberal.    The 
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people  had  believed  the  school  to  be  permanently  located  on  the  ride  of  their 
pleasant  hills ;  "  they  didn't  like  the  idea  of  other  towns  trying  to  buy  it  away;" 
"  they  did  not  believe  that  the  opulent  and  liberal  State  of  Massachusetts  really 
wanted  their  money  or  cared  for  more  than  a  testimonial  of  good  will;"  they 
did  not  realize,. that,  under  Providence,  the  Normal  School  and  the  influences 
brought  with  it,  and  attendant  upon  it,  had  raised  their  village  from  compara- 
tive obscurity  to  notoriety,  and  added  to  it  a  large  and  cultivated  population  and 
considerable  wealth.  The  landholders  did  not  seem  inclined  to  part  with  a 
suitable  site  for  any  reasonable  sum ;  and,  in  short,  the  effort  of  West  Newton 
to  retain  the  school,  was  too  feeble  to  carry  with  it  much  weight.  The  final 
determination  of  the  Board  was  to  transfer  this  school  to  Framtngham  Centre, 
and  to  reward  the  generous  impulses  of  Salem  by  creating  a  new  State  Normal 
School  which  should  be  located  in  that  city.  The  Salem  school  was  accordingly 
soon  organized,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition. 

A  site  for  the  new  school  building  having  been  selected  in  Framingham,  the 
work  of  erection  was  soon  commenced,  and  the  school  removed  and  established 
in  its  new  and  appropriate  quarters  on  December  15,  1853,  on  which  day  the 
house  was  dedicated  by  appropriate  services,  His  Excellency  Governor  Clifford 
presiding,  and  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson  making  the  dedicatory  address. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1855,  Mr.  Stearns,  who  had  been  appointed  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Female  Academy  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  resigned  his  place ;  and  Mr. 
George  N.  Bigelow  immediately  succeeded  him. 

Of  the  last  two  administrations  we  cannot  give  an  extended  account,  since  the 
historian  cannot  impartially  represent  the  former  of  these,  and  the  latter,  how- 
ever prosperous,  is  still  in  progress. 

In  closing  this  protracted  sketch  the  author  must  again  say  that  he  has  found 
the  task  of  reducing  the  important  facts  of  history  to  the  limits  prescribed,  ex- 
ceedingly arduous,  and  if  much  seems  dry,  or  imperfectly  stated,  or  if  any  fact 
of  importance  has  been  overlooked,  he  hopes  that  his  desire,  ever  constant,  but 
unattained,  to  be  very  brief,  will  be  the  apology. 

He  must,  also,  be  allowed  to  recognize  the  great  assistance  afforded  him  in 
the  preparation  of  this  sketch  by  gentlemen  interested  in  this  occasion,  and 
especially  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  from  whose  excellent  Journal  many  facts 
have  been  drawn. 


NOT*. 

Mr.  Bigelow  withdrew  on  account  of  felling  health,  In  1866,  and  wu  succeeded  by  Mta  Annie 
B.  Johnson,  whose  inauguration  as  the  first  female  principal  of  an  institution  tor  the  profte- 
donal  education  and  training  of  teachers,  was  ingnalbpd  by  an  appropriate  address  as  malt- 
ing an  era  in  American  education. 


INAUGURATION  OP  MISS  ANNIE  E.  JOHNSON, 

▲8  PRINCIPAL  OP  THB 

FRAMINGHAM  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
September  4,  1866. 


REMARKS  OF  GOVERNOR    A.  H.  BULLOCK. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  Young  Ladies: 

I  have  on  many  accounts  deeply  regretted  my  inability  to  visit  this  institution 
earlier  in  the  year.  But  that  regret  is  now  greatly  mitigated  by  tbe  opportunity 
to  be  with  you  upon  tbe  present  occasion  of  so  great  interest,  and  to  bear  a 
party  by  my  presence  rather  than  by  much  speaking,  in  the  ceremony  of  inau- 
gurating a  new  mode  of  making  the  Normal  School  system  attractive  and 
effective. 

This  system  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  I  have  attributed  its  prosperity  largely  to  two  instrumentalities. 
First,  during  all  this  period  the  schools  have  been  under  the  oversight  and 
direction  of  a  central  Board,  comprising  gentlemen  eminent  among  the  people, 
fit  for  this  great  work,  and  self-sacrificing  in  this  cause  of  causes,  for  the  present 
and  the  future  Commonwealth.  And,  second,  the  system  began  under  the  man- 
agement of  teachers  distinguished  for  their  ability,  and  has  been  at  all  times 
since  kept  in  such  hands. 

-  The  distinguished  gentleman,  one  of  my  predecessors  in  office,  illustrious 
equally  in  the  practical  and  the  ornamental  departments  of  life  (Governor 
Everett,)  under  whose  administration  these  institutions  were  established,  marked 
the  new  epoch  in  education  by  delivering  an  inaugural  address.  The  last  thing 
I  did  before  coming  hither  was  to  read  over  that  very  striking  address,  and  I 
was  impressed,  as  I  have  often  before  been  impressed,  by  the  freshness  and 
originality  which  he  at  all  times  brought  to  his  discussions  of  the  subject  of 
education — discussions  ranging  over  his  whole  lifetime,  and  adapted  with  won- 
derful versatility  to  every  occasion  and  to  every  grade,  from  the  highest  uni- 
versity to  the  commonest  school  of  the  land.  I  noticed  that  he  treated  the 
present  topic  with  more  than  his  wonted  caution,  derived  from  history  and  phi- 
losophy. He  spoke  of  tbe  system  as  an  experiment,  and  discoursed  under  the 
evident  restraints  of  a  felt  uncertainty  as  to  the  degree  of  public  sympathy  it 
might  attract,  and  as  to  the  public  disposition  to  make  appropriations  liberal 
enough  to  carry  it  to  the  verge  of  reality  and  success.  His  words  of  counsel 
have  sunk  deep  into  the  policy  of  the  State,  while  his  fears  have  disappeared 
like  morning  clouds  before  the  rising  culture  which  has  kept  pace  with  the 
general  prosperity.  The  system  has  gone  through  many  changes— of  locality, 
of  specific  plan  of  administration,  of  the  measure  of  money  appropriations,  and 
of  internal  details  with  which  you  are  familiar.  But  out  of  all  these  vicissitudes 
it  has  emerged  to  have  and  to  hold  to-day,  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  the 
position  of  the  central,  primary,  and  essential  instrumentality  of  the  entire 
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system  of  schools  in  Massachusetts.  I  regard  the  Normal  Schools  now  as  much 
a  certainty  in  the  complicated  yet  unified  organization  of  persons  and  tilings 
which  we  call  the  Stats,  as  the  legislative  or  executive  or  judicial  department 
of  the  government  To  invest  these  schools  with  all  the  requisite  intellectual 
machinery,  the  State  now  appropriates  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars  annually; 
and,  I  doubt  not,  will  increase  this  amount  to  meet  any  reasonable  demand. 
For  one,  I  like  this,  and  take  it  to  heart  I  do  not  believe  we  can  expend  too 
much  in  this  way.  I  never  did  believe,  and  I  never  shall  believe,  that  from  the 
time  of  the  apparently  extravagant  expenditure  upon  Solomon's  Temple  until 
now,  too  much  money  has  ever  been  laid  out  on  a  church  edifice,  or  that  from 
now  to  the  end  of  time  too  much  of  the  same  article  is  likely  to  be  expended 
upon  school-houses  or  school-teachers. 

I  think  that  every  observing  person  who  has  watched  impartially  the  stages 
of  our  social  progress  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  must  concede  that  in  no 
calling  or  pursuit  has  there  been  greater  advancement  than  in  that  of  teaching ; 
and  that  the  Normal  Schools  have  manifestly  elevated  the  professional  standard 
in  this  department  The  man  who  doubts  this  will  doubt  all  progress — will 
doubt  the  benefit  of  all  education — will  be  unhappy  over  a  world  now  covered 
with  a  network  of  railroads,  and  connected  in  all  its  parts  by  the  daily  commu- 
nication of  a  weird  tongue  which  speaks  under  the  seas  to  all  people — and  he 
ought  henceforth  to  have  another  world  and  another  civilization  all  his  own. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such.  All  men  who  are  fit  for  our  country 
and  our  time  must  agree  that  these  institutions  have  added  dignity  and  grace 
and  power  to  the  department  of  education. 

And  we  are  here  to-day  to  establish,  to  mark,  to  consecrate  another  stage  in 
this  steady  and  beneficent  progress.  We  commit  for  the  first  time  to  a  woman's 
care  and  instruction  one  of  these  grand  public  institutions.  The  institution  is 
worthy  of  any  man  or  any  woman ;  and  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  the  woman 
is  worthy  of  the  institution,  of  the  cause  it  represents,  of  the  consecration  she 
comes  here  this  morning  to  receive.  As  the  official  head  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, I  need  not  say  that  they  have  arrived  at  this  measure  only  after  mature 
reflection  and  much  deliberation,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  theo- 
retical opinions  derived  from  general  philosophy  and  supported  by  general 
observation,  which  have  brought  them  to  the  present  conclusion,  have  been 
enforced  and  illustrated  in  this  instance  by  the  efficient  and  successful  service 
of  the  lady  into  whose  hands  I  now  give  the  keys.  We  need  not  doubt  that 
the  experiment,  if  it  can  be  called  an  experiment,  will  result  in  complete  and 
triumphant  success. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  while  in  all  the  avenues  and  retreats  of 
domestic  life  we  have  appreciated  the  power  of  woman,  and  have  made  the 
recognition  of  it  a  part  of  our  religion  and  of  our  rhetoric,  in  this  broad  field  of 
education  our  action  has  been  in  advance  of  our  theories — and  that  the  greater 
part  of  our  schools  have  actually  gone  into  the  hands  of  female  teachers  before 
it  has  occurred  to  us  to  frame  a  theory  in  support  of  the  practice.  It  looks  a 
little  as  if  our  instincts  had  proved  superior  to  our  wisdom — as  if  our  conduct 
had  outrun  our  logic,  as  I  believe  usually  happens  in  practical  life.  It  proves 
the  power  of  these  conquerors  in  the  State,  that  noiselessly  and  without  public 
observation  they  have  taken  possession  of  the  school-houses,  where  their  suc- 
cess appears  to  be  as  absolute  in  shaping  the  characters  of  a  rising  generation 
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of  men,  as  it  is  afterwards  in  taming  the  men  themselves  to  the  best  account 
And  thus  we  hare  it  before  us,  as  a  great  not  of  social  progress  and  public 
administration,  that  the  best  instructors,  they  who  best  develop  the  faculties 
which  afterwards  ostensibly  prevail  and  rale  in  oar  affairs,  are  women,  whom 
we  have  so  long  acknowledged  rather  as  subjects  for  our  protection  than  as 
moving  powers  of  control  and  government  I  speak  of  them  as  the  best  in- 
structors, not  to  the  exclusion  of  male  teachers,  and  under  the  limitation  of 
equality  with  males  in  acquired  attainments  and  fitness.  The  induction  of  Miss 
Johnson  to  her  office  to-day  is  perhaps  the  first  official  and  conspicuous  an- 
nouncement of  a  policy  which  appears  to  be  founded  on  philosophical  reasoning 
and  on  the  results  of  a  large  experience. 

And  it  is  after  all  a  promulgation  of  a  policy  which  has  much  to  support  it  in 
the  analysis  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  sexes.  I  can  not  at  this  time  expand 
this  topic.  I  trust,  however,  that  some  of  the  many  gentlemen  who  go  about 
and  do  the  lecturing  upon  education,  while  the  women  are  doing  so  much  of  the 
teaching,  will  sometime  favor  us  with  a  discussion  that  shall  be  worthy  of  this 
question.  When  they  shall  do  that;  they  will  portray  those  manifest  and  ap- 
preciable qualities,  as  well  as  those  finer  and  more  subtle  qualities  of  nature  and 
genius  and  art  and  culture  and  divinity,  which  make  woman  in  many  respects 
the  best  teacher ;  best  by  reason  of  her  masterly  power  of  patience,  which  is 
sought  in  the  first  and  in  the  last  solemn  nursery  of  life— best  by  her  instincts, 
which  are  quite  as  safe  as  the  common  logic  of  men— -beet  by.  her  greater  in- 
dustry, which  no  labor  paralyzes— best  by  her  quicker  perceptions,  which  are 
brought  into  beautiful  play  in  all  conversational  or  oral  instruction,  as  well  in 
the  school-room  as  in  the  social  circles— best  by  her  moral  sensibilities,  which 
neither  physical  exhaustion  nor  mental  fatigue  can  dull— by  her  radiant  coun- 
tenance, which  reflects  the  soul  and  becomes  a  utility  as  well  as  a  joy  forever— 
by  the  whole  music  of  her  nature,  which  makes  the  heart  of  the  universal 
school-room  of  mankind  to  sing  in  tune  with  her  own. 

ADDBSSS  OF  KX-60VXBK0B  SHORT  WASHBTJBH. 

The  circumstances  and  considerations  by  which  the  Board  of  Education  have 
been  led  to  adopt  the  change  in  the  direction  and  management  of  this  school, 
which  has  this  day  been  inaugurated,  have  been  so  well  and  ably  presented  by 
those  who  have  preceded  me,  that  nothing  is  left  to  be  supplied.  And 'it 
remains  for  me,  therefore,  only  to  offer,  in  their  behalf;  a  few  brief  suggestions 
upon  one  or  two  topics  which  seem  to  be  naturally  associated  with  the  occasion. 
One  of  these  is  the  position  which  the  Normal  Schools  hold  in  our  general 
system  of  popular  education.  They  must  from  their  constitution  be  regarded  in 
the  nature  of  a  specialty.  They  supply  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  free  schools 
which  the  law  originally  contemplated  as  requisite  for  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Nor  do  they  profess  to  occupy  the  place  of  our  academies  or  private  seminaries 
in  furnishing  the  broader  or  more  liberal  culture  which  these  are  expected  to 
provide.  The  purpose  they  have  to  serve  is  a  special  and  peculiar  one,  and  the 
time  within  which  they  are  expected  to  accomplish  it  is  the  shortest  in  which  it 
can  reasonably  be  attempted  to  be  done.  Nor  is  11  so  much  to  contribute  a 
given  amount  of  learning,  as  it  is  to  give  to  their  teaching  such  a  practical 
character  that  it  may  in  turn  act  upon  others  through  the  agency  of  their  own 
pupils.    What  pupils  acquire  here,  can  hardly  611  to  yield  the  fruits  of  liberal 
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culture  in  their  minds,  although  the  instruction  they  receive  is  designed  to  have 
an  ulterior  bearing  upon  those  whom  they  are  themselves  to  teach.  It  is  there- 
fore not  only  to  communicate  useful  and  valuable  learning  to  their  pupils  that 
these  schools  are  maintained,  but  to  explain  to  them  practically  the  best  mode 
of  doing  this,  that  they,  in  turn,  may  know  how  best  to  apply  the  processes  of 
educating  others,  by  knowing  how  they  themselves  have  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge they  possess.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  incompatible  with  the  cultivation 
of  science  or  literature  for  their  salutary  effect  upon  the  individual  pupil,  or 
with  the  development  of  a  refined  taste  or  any  of  those  qualities  which  give 
ease  and  grace  in  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse.  These  are  among  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  any  well  directed  intellectual  culture.  What  I  mean  by  this 
is,  that  while  the  scheme  of  instruction  which  is  prescribed  in  these  schools 
tends,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  attainment  of  the  graces  and  accom- 
plishments of  scholarship,  it  has  a  wider  aim  and  a  broader  purpose  in  Us 
practical  bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  State. 

This  gives  rise  to  two  inquiries :  1st,  What  are  these  pupils  expected  to  teach 
to  others;  and  2d,  How  it  is  to  be  done?  In  answering  the  first,  we  approx- 
imate the  solution  of  another  inquiry,  which  becomes  important  in  determining 
the  proper  functions  of  Normal  Schools.  For  if  it  is  their  object  to  teach  pupus 
how  to  teach,  it  is  obvious  that  the  things  must  first  be  taught  to  them,  which 
it  will  be  in  turn  required  of  them  to  teach  to  others.  If  therefore  it  requires  a 
whole  two  years'  attention  to  these  particular  branches  and  those  immediately 
connected  with  them,  to  fit  a  pupil  to  become  a  teacher,  it  must  obviously  be 
unwise,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  to  divert  her  attention  and  occupy  her  time 
upon  others,  however  important  they  might  otherwise  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  general  culture.  It  would  be  wasting  time,  for  instance,  for  her  to  attempt 
to  master  Greek  or  the  higher  mathematics,  not  because  these  are  not  important 
branches  of  education  in  themselves,  but  because  she  can  only  do  this  at  the 
expense  of  what  is  indispensable  for  her  to  know,  if  she  hopes  to  succeed  in  the 
profession  she  has  chosen.  The  remark  applies  to  any  language  or  accomplish- 
ment, Jhe  attainment  of  which  requires  the  pupil  to  sacrifice  any  of  the  qualifi- 
cations which  are  essential  to  success.  Nor  does  the  proposition  lose  any  of  its 
force,  although,  here  and  there,  there  may  be  a  pupil  whose  taste  or  superior 
advancement  might  seem  to  call  for  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction.  It 
is  not  possible  to  afford  the  extra  instruction  required  in  such  a  case,  without 
taxing  the  teachers  with  an  undue  amount  of  labor,  or  doing  injustice  to  the 
other  pupils  who  are  pursuing  their  regular  course,  or  else  adding  to  the  present 
corps  of  instructors.  The  objection  to  the  last  is,  that  the  public  are  not  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  the  importance  of  these  schools  to  be  willing  to  appropriate 
money  whereby  such  extra  teachers  can  be  procured  or  paid.  One  important 
step  has  first  to  be  gained,  and  that  is,  to  get  the  public  up  to  the  point  of 
paying  those  who  are  already  in  the  work.  There  is  no  class  of  labor  so  inade- 
quately paid,  if  we  regard  its  value  and  importance,  as  that  of  competent,  well 
trained  teachers  of  schools.  The  public  mind  is,  we  are  happy  to  believe,  in 
the  prpcess  of  being  enlightened  upon  the  subject ;  and  every  good  teacher  that 
goes  into  the  field  does  something  to  bring  sensibly  before  the  people  the  mis- 
erable economy  which  refuses  to  provide  a  fair  compensation  for  good  instruc- 
tion merely  because  it  is  furnished  by  a  woman,  or  because  that  of  a  poor  quality 
can  be.had  cheap. .  The  true  policy,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  sub- 
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jects  to  be  studied  in  these  Normal  Schools,  is  to  limit  them  to  what  can  bo 
fully,  thoroughly  and  accurately  taught  by  such  a  corps  of  teachers  as  can  be 
employed  and  reasonably  paid. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  other  part  of  our  question,  as  to  how  these  subjects 
are  to  be  taught,  we  shall  have  to  consider  what  is  the  condition  of  those  of 
whom  the  Normal  pupils  are  expected  to  have  charge.  Our  tables  of  statistics 
inform  us  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  in  attendance  upon  our  common 
schools  are  of  an  age  to  be  able  to  take  only  the  primary  and  early  steps  in  the 
curriculum  of  school  instruction.  Taking  the  census  of  1860  and  adding  to 
those  who  are  set  down  there  as  being  between  five  and  ten  years  of  age,  the 
5,000  who  were  in  attendance  the  last  year  under  the  age  of  five,  and  we  have 
a  total  of  more  than  130,000  under  the  age  of  ten.  I  need  not  say  in  this 
presence,  that  the  instruction  of  these  must  emphatically  be  elementary.  Much 
of  it  must  be  in  the  very  rudiments  of  knowledge.  And  if  we  go  still  further 
and  include  those  between  ten  and  fifteen,  we  embrace  comparatively  but  few, 
especially  in  the  country  districts,  who  have  advanced  beyond  the  simpler 
branches  of  school  education.  It  is  to  supply  teachers  for  pupils  of  tliis  grade 
that  the  Normal  School  was  chiefly  intended.  But  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  is  all 
that  a  teacher  is  expected  to  accomplish,  what  is  the  occasion  for  speculating 
how  she  is  to  teach  what  must  be  so  simple  and  easy  to  acquire?  If  teaching 
was  simply  mechanical,  treating  all  children  alike,  and  putting  them  through  a 
daily  drill  like  that  of  a  company  of  raw  recruits,  if  calling  words  was  reading, 
and  working  out  a  sum  in  fractions  or  the  rule  of  three  was  mastering,  to  any  ap- 
preciable degree,  the  science  of  mathematics,  I  might  be  willing  to  concede  that 
it  mattered  little  how  the  teacher  taught  or  the  pupil  learned  these  lessons. 
We  might  admit  with  Qogberry  that  "  reading  and  writing  comes  of  nature," 
and  the  old  alliteration  of  the  Rs,  "reading,  riling  and  rithmctic,"  might  be 
easily  acquired.  But  the  more  the  Normal  pupil  studies  into  this  matter,  the 
more  she  perceives  that  there  is  a  science  in  every  step  of  intellectual  training, 
and  the  more  anxious  she  becomes  to  discover  its  laws  and  how  they  are 
applied.  And  she  soon  perceives  that  to  do  this  successfully,  she  must  be 
morally  and  intellectually,  as  well  as  liberally,  trained  herself.  She  must  have 
command  of  the  same  powers  in  her  constitution  which  she  expects  to  reach 
and  control  in  that  of  her  pupils.  She  must  have  disciplined  powers  of  atten- 
tion. She  must  not  only  be  able  to  get  knowledge,  but  must  be  able  to  trace 
the  steps  and  processes  by  which  she  gains  it,  and  to  make  others  understand 
and  know  how  to  apply  the  processes  by  which  they  too  may  acquire  the 
.  knowledge  which  they  seek.  Then  again  her  judgment  must  be  trained,  her 
sympathies  awakened,  and  her  faculties  generally  so  far  under  her  control  as  to 
be  brought  into  lively  and  vigorous  exercise  at  will.  One  of  the  main  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  in  making  an  accurate  scholar  is,  that  he  does  not  know  how 
to  study  till  he  has  been  taught.  And  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  which  a 
teacher  has  to  make  a  pupil  understand,  is  what  the  process  of  study  is.  The 
Normal  School  aims  to  supply  this  very  kind  of  instruction  and  training,  which 
the  pupil  is  in  turn  to  apply  to  the  children  of  her  charge.  And  it  is  for  this 
purpose  that  the  State  is  careful  to  provide  for  them' skilled  teachers  of  expe- 
rience and  tried  capacity.  They  deal  with  their  pupils  by  laying  open  to  their 
own  comprehension  the  constitution  of  their  own  minds,  and  the  processes  by 
which  they  gain  and  use  knowledge. 
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But  the  time  in  which  this  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  is  limited  to  some 
eighteen  months  of  actual  study,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  the 
topics  which  can  be  thoroughly  and  effectively  taught  within  that  space  of  time 
must  necessarily  be  few.  Haying  reference  to  what  their  pupils  are  to  teach 
again,  these  subjects  divide  themselves  into  two  classes.  One  of  them  relates 
to  what,  in  the  process  of  learning,  becomes  incorporated  as  it  were  into  the 
mind  of  the  learner,  so  as  to  render  what  is  acquired,  as  it  were,  intuitive,  ready 
for  use  without  any  conscious  mental  effort  Of  this  character  is  the  knowledge 
we  get  of  letters  in  reading  or  writing.  We  forget  the  slow  process  by  which 
we  originally  attained  to  the  name  and  form  and  sound  of  these,  both  singly 
and  in  their  combinations.  So  it  is  with  calling  words,  or  reading  aggregates 
of  numeral  figures,  or  repeating  the  tabular  results  which  we  learn  by  rote  from 
the  multiplication  table.  I  need  not  add  how  much  of  this  learning  is  purely 
arbitrary.  There  is  no  process  of  a  priori  reasoning  which  could  tell  me  that  a 
certain  shaped  figure  was  a  letter,  or  that  it  represented  a  certain  sound,  or  that 
the  something  called  UC"  when  in  connection  with  a  certain  other  letter,  had  a 
sound  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  K,  and  with  another  took  the  sound  of 
what  we  call  "&"  And  yet  these  arbitrary  sounds  and  combinations  have  to 
be  carefully  and  accurately  taught  to  the  child  at  the  very  outset  of  his  school 
instruction.  Nor  is  it  entirely  easy  for  even  a  skilled  teacher  to  do  this  effect- 
ually. She  has  got  to  exercise  tact  and  judgment  and  skill  to  adapt  her  in- 
struction to  the  capacity  of  her  pupil  She  has  not  only  to  gam  his  attention, 
but  must  make  what  she  wishes  to  impress  upon  him,  intelligible  to  his  mind. 
Compare  for  a  moment  the  modern  method  of  analyzing  the  sounds  and  rela- 
tions of  letters,  by  writing  them  before  the  pupil's  eye  on  the  blackboard  and 
repeating  the  corresponding  sound,  and  the  former  mode  of  having  him  drawl 
out,  letter  by  letter,  week  after  week,  in  the  process  of  what  was  called 
u  learning  his  letters,"  a  mere  roll-call  of  hard  sounds  and  arbitrary  names. 

80  far  then  as  this  class  of  subjects  is  concerned,  the  teacher  should  aim 
mainly  at  precise  accuracy,  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  imitation  and  repe- 
tition, under  a  rigid  observance  of  definite  rules.  But  when  we  go  beyond 
these,  to  subjects  involving  reason  and  judgment  as  well  as  memory,  in  the  con- 
ception and  enunciation  of  thoughts  and  ideas  which  relate  to  them,  something 
more  than  accuracy  of  recitation  is  required.  And  that  raises  the  inquiry  how 
mr  it  is  wise  or  necessary  to  make  use  of  text-books.  The  question  is  an  inter- 
esting one,  and  not  without  its  difficulty.  Learning  a  lesson  out  of  a  text-book 
and  reciting  it  memortier,  as  is  too  often  done,  does  little  to  enrich  or  invigorate 
the  mind.  A  learned  recitation  scholar  is  often  a  learned  dunce.  And  yet  the 
child  when  set  to  study,  needs  something  to  keep  his  mind  steady,  to  give  to  it 
an  orderly  direction,  to  help  him  fix  his  attention,  and  to  furnish  him  a  principle 
of  association  and  ready  mnemonics.  If  the  subject  of  instruction  be  at  all 
abstract,  few  children  can  follow  the  teacher  in  an  oral  statement  or  a  general 
proposition.  Text-books  help  to  supply  these  necessities  of  young  scholars. 
Let  the  pupil  learn  his  prescribed  lessons  thoroughly  and  accurately,  and  let 
these  be  arranged  in  an  orderly  sequence,  and  while  he  is  training  his  memory, 
he  is  preparing  to  receive  what  his  teacher  ought  to  supply  from  her  own  well 
stored  mind.  The  lesson  in  that  way  serves  for  her  text,  and  is  to  be  illustrated 
and  enlivened  by  such  familiar  examples  and  explanations  and  inquiries  as  wul 
open  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  new  thoughts}  and  render  what  he  has  been 
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studying  intelligible  and  interesting.  And  a  recitation  of  this  character,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  too  often  has  been,  a  dull,  sing-song,  meaningless  thing,  becomes 
the  pleasantest  exercise  of  the  day  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  But  to  do  this 
implies  thought  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  much  as  it  does 
study  on  that  of  the  pupil  And  it  is  in  return  a  thousand  times  more  inspirit- 
ing to  both  than  a  round  of  lessons  varied  only  by  the  different  degrees  of  dull* 
ness  with  which  they  are  recited,  or  the  different  intensity  of  stupidity  with 
which  the  pupil  undertakes  to  master  the  words  which  he  is  trying  to  repeat 

Such  are  some  of  the  hints,  and  they  are  merely  hints,  which  are  suggested 
by  an  occasion  when  our  attention  is  called  to  the  aims  and  purposes  with 
which  a  band  of  high-minded,  hopeful  young  women  are  preparing  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  noble  profession  of  teachers. 

But  I  may  be  met  with  something  like  a  hint  in  reply,  that  this  picture  of  a 
teacher's  life  is  anything  but  attractive,  from  its  want  of  excitement  and  in- 
terest It  would  certainly  be  unfair  to  deal  otherwise  than  frankly  with  any 
one  of  this  class,  as  to  what  she  is  to  expect  when  entering  upon  the  duties  and 
rewards  of  a  teacher.  And  I  am  free  to  confess  thattbere  is  much  to  justify 
the  complaint  of  many  in  the  profession,  that  it  is  a  life  of  irksome  routine,  and 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  proper  stimulus  to  effort,  by  having  to  do 
with  children  whose  minds  are  so  much  inferior  to  their  own.  This,  however, 
is  but  a  one-sided  view  of  the  question.  And  even  if  it  presented  all  its  bear* 
ings,  what  department  of  labor  or  industry,  bodily  or  mental,  is  there  of  which 
the  same  complaint  of  monotony  and  routine  might  not  be  equally  just  It  is 
true  of  the  duties  and  cares  of  the  family.  It  is  true  of  labor  upon  the  farm, 
in  the  workshop  and  the  manufactory.  And  even  in  what  are  called  the  liberal 
professions  of  law  and  medicine,  no  small  share  of  their  duties  are  mere  matters 
of  routine. 

Regarded  in  this  light,  it  really  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  question,  which 
Lb  preferable,  to  go  through  a  certain  round  of  operations  upon  matter,  or  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  mind?  The  question,  in  such  a  presence,  can  hardly  fail 
to  answer  itself!  And  then  again  as  to  the  danger  of  belittling  one's  mind  by 
such  a  pursuit  That  must  evidently  depend  upon  the  temperament  and  habits 
of  the  teacher  himself.  If  he  is  of  an  indolent,  unambitious  nature,  working 
only  when  he  is  obliged,  and  content  in  doing  the  least  possible  labor  for  the 
most  he  can  get,  it  makes  little  difference  in  the  end  with  the  growth  of  his 
mind  whether  he  cuts  out  shoe  leather  by  a  pattern,  or  tends  a  spinning-frame, 
or  hears  boys  daily  recite  a  certain  number  of  lines  or  paragraphs.  But  if,  in 
the  intervals  of  his  work  as  a  teacher,  he  will  go  outside  of  this  into  the  world 
as  it  lies  spread  out  before  him,  and  take  a  part  in  what  is  being  done  and 
thought  and  said  there,  he  has  no  occasion  or  chance  to  grow  stagnant  and 
rusty,  or  for  suffering  himself  to  subside  into  the  type  of  Ichabod  Crane  or 
Dominie  Sampson.  Roger  Sherman  and  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  Revolutionary 
memory,  were  none  the  less  capable  to  guide  the  councils  or  lead  the  armies  of 
the  Republic  because  they  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  duties  and  details  of  the 
shop  or  the  routine  of  daily  industry.  They  had  been  trained  and  educated 
While  doing  this  to  other  thoughts  by  the  influences  and  circumstances  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  Think  for  a  moment,  when  you  begin  to  distrust 
the  dignity  of  the  employment  which  you  have*  chosen  as  compared  with  that 
of  any  of  your  neighbors,  of  what  that  employment  consists.    Instead  of  forcing 
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the  reluctant  earth  to  yield  the  flowers  that  bloom  for  a  day,  or  the  fruits  that 
ripen  and  decay  in  a  single  rammer,  or  spending  your  canning  skill  to  fashion 
of  wood  or  metal  the  parts  of  a  curious  machine,  you  are  helping  to  perfect  an 
engine  of  power  whose  subtle  elements  no  human  sagacity  has  ever  yet  com- 
pletely analyzed,  and  whose  capacity  no  calculus  has  been  adequate  to  measure. 
The  flower  which  you  are  to  cultivate,  though  it  be  cut  down  even  in  its  un- 
folding, will  be  sure  to  bear  seed  in  other  gardens  under  a  more  skillful  training: 
What  after  all  is  the  most  calculated  to  damp  the  seal  and  cool  the  ardor  with 
which  a  teacher  enters  upon  her  work,  is  the  slow  returns  which  come  of  her 
best  directed  efforts.  She  either  grows  weary  in  waiting  for  the  seed  she  has 
planted  to  spring  up,  or  she  finds  it  springing  up  on  a  stony  soil,  or  being 
choked  by  the  weeds  and  thorns  that  &how  a  ranker  growth.  But  this  impa- 
tience is  neither  wise  nor  philosophical.  Who  that  has  planted  the  seedling 
oak  can  measure  from  day  to  day  the  growth  that  it  is  making  ?  He  waits,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  sapling  has  begun  to  assume  the  form  and  proportions  of  the 
tree,  and  in  due  time  it  rears  itself  in  beauty  and  strength,  till  it  stands  un- 
harmed by  the  storms  that  sweep  over  it  To  measure  what  she  has  in  feet 
done,  the  teacher  should  contrast  the  child  just  entering  upon  the  mystic 
problem  of  syllables  and  words,  with  the  beaming  face  and  cheerful  alacrity 
with  which  he  gathers  up  as  he  reads  from  the  printed  page  the  incidents  of 
some  tale  or  narrative,  or  the  eager  delight  with  which  he  listens  to  the  simple 
truths  of  science  which  she  unfolds  to  his  attentive  ear.  Or  if  she  would  com- 
prehend the  more  signal  triumphs  of  her  skill,  in  striking  out  as  it  were  the 
spark  of  genius  which  may  have  laid  dormant  till  some  such  kindly  hand  has 
awakened  it  to  life,  let  her  look  at  the  men  and  women  who  are  stamping  the 
impress  of  their  own  mind  upon  the  passing  age,  and  reflect  that  the  world 
often  owes  its  richest  treasures  of  intellect  to  some  fortunate  hint,  some  word 
of  encouragement  given  by  an  earnest  teacher  to  an  ingenuous  pupil,  fiat 
need  she  stop  even  there.  If  she  would  take  a  full  measure  of  the  grandeur  of 
that  miracle  which  she  is  helping  to  work  out  in  the  broader  field  of  a  nation's 
life,  let  her  contrast  for  a  single  moment  this  noble  old  Commonwealth  of  ours, 
with  her  free  schools,  with  any  of  the  States  where  slavery  has  been  keeping 
the  human  mind  locked  up  in  ignorance  and  barbarism. 

Nor  does  the  position  of  a  teacher  Buffer  in  comparison  with  other  avocations 
in  which  men  engage,  in  the  rewards  which  it  offers  to  honorable  personal  am- 
bition. I  say  nothing  of  it  as  an  avenue  to  wealth,  but  of  other  encouragements 
which  it  offers  liberal  and  generous  minds.  If  we  analyze  the  secret  springs 
and  motives  for  what  we  call  ambition,  it  will  be  found  that  they  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  love  of  power— power  it  may  be  to  do  good,  or  power  to  control 
others;  and  what  field  is  there  which  opens  so  wide  a  scope  for  an  honorable 
ambition  like  this  as  the  life  and  business  of  a  teacher  of  the  young?  He  may 
not  command  the  wills  or  direct  the  policy  of  the  masses  by  the  power  of  elo- 
quence, the  prerogative  of  office,  or  the  leadership  of  a  party;  but  he  does  fer 
more  than  this,  in  guiding  the  thoughts  and  directing  the  judgments  and  devel- 
oping the  powers  of  those  who  are  so  soon  to  constitute  the  living  energy  of  a 
united  people.  And  in  this  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  there  is  nothing  in- 
volving superiority  of  blood  or  birth.  On  the  contrary,  the  chance  of  success 
in  such  a  mission  is  with  one  who,  starting  in  obscurity,  has  caught  something 
of  that  spirit  which  spurns  and  soars  above  the  accident  of  name  or  birth.  Nor 
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is  there  anything  of  sex  in  this  power  of  the  teacher  to  achieve  success.  If 
there  is,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  more  refined  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of  organi- 
zation of  woman,  which  give  her  a  readier  access  to  the  sympathies  and  sensi- 
bilities of  the  child.  But  whoever  is  engaged  in  a  work  like  this,  be  it  man  or 
be  it  woman,  is  doing  something  towards  shaping  the  character  and  destiny  of 
the  nation.  The  great  conservative  principle  of  a  free  government  is  education 
and  the  free  school.  I  congratulate  you,  Miss  Johnson,  and  your  associates, 
and  you,  young  ladies,  on  the  distinguished  presence  of  the  honored  chief  mag- 
istrate of  our  Commonwealth,  and  these  tried  and  true  friends  of  education,  and 
the  evidence  it  gives  of  their  appreciation  of  your  services  in  the  cause.  I  con- 
gratulate you  that  by  the  experiment  this  day  inaugurated  your  sex  is  at  last 
to  have  one  fair  field  in  which  to  vindicate  the  confidence  which  the  Board  of 
Education  in  behalf  of  the  State  have,  that  in  the  learning  and  skill  and  patri- 
otic sentiment  of  her  daughters,  the  Commonwealth  is  to  share  an  element  of 
moral  power  which  has  never  before  been  fully  developed,  and  that  she  is  in 
this  way  to  gain  new  strength  and  energy  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  in- 
fluences like  hers  in  the  life-struggle  through  which  our  country  is  passing. 
The  free  states  of  Greece  did  not  lose  their  independence  so  much  from  the  lack 
of  intelligence  and  love  of  liberty  in  their  men,  as  for  the  want  of  the  influence, 
the  counsel  and  the  equal  companionship  of  virtuous  and  high-minded  women. 
The  sound  of  war  is  indeed  hushed,  but  never  has  there  been  such  a  necessity 
for  wise  men  and  trained  and  educated  teachers  as  the  country  feels  to-day. 
Never  has  the  influence  of  Massachusetts  and  her  schools  been  more  needed  in 
the  conflict  with  ignorance  and  a  vicious  political  education,  in  which  our 
country  is  involved,  than  they  are  to-day;  and  never  has  woman  been  called  to 
higher  and  more  responsible  duties  than  those  which  devolve  upon  her  in  the 
part  which  she  is  acting  as  teacher  and  educator  of  the  young  to  whom  the  ark 
of  our  liberties  is  so  soon  to  be  confided. 

Take  heart  then,  every  one  of  you,  teachers  and  pupils,  while  following  out 
the  mission  in  these  halls  to  which  they  have  been  dedicated,  in  the  assurance 
that  it  is  to  be  your  privilege  to  form  a  part  of  that  noble  army  who  are  battling 
for  free  thought  and  the  honor  and  integrity  of  a  nation  of  free  men. 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  their  report  on  the 
Normal  School  at  Framinghanr  for  1867,  remark : 

It  is  now  as  well  settled  that  such  a  Principal  and  such  a  corps  of  teachers 
are  competent  to  carry  on  and  sustain  such  a  school,  as  it  is  that  such  a  school, 
under  any  heads,  can  be  an  efficient  aid  and  instrumentality  in  the  business  of 
popular  education  in  the  State. 

But  if  this  be  not  an  exaggeration,  if  the  value  of  labor  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  measure  of  its  results,  upon  what  principle  of  fairness  and  equality  can 
we  justify  the  scale  of  compensation  which  prevails  in  the  State  in  respect  to  our 
schools  ?  Why  should  one  of  two  persons  who  does  an  important  and  indis- 
pensable work  of  precisely  the  same  character  for  the  public,  equally  well  and 
equally  acceptably,  be  paid  in  the  ratio  to  each  other  of  three  to  five,  or  one  to 
two,  because,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  one  was  born  a  woman  and  the  other  a 
'  man?  It  is  not  for  the  visitors  of  this  school  to  engage  in  a  discussion  involv- 
ing the  questions  now  agitating  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  sexes.  But 
they  would  be  unworthy  to  claim  a  share  in  what  are  called  the  manly  virtues, 
if  they  could  see  labor  expended  and  talent  employed,  from  term  to  term,  and 
from  year  to  year,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  without  protest- 
ing that  these  ought  to  be  paid  by  some  other  scale  of  compensation  than  the 
sex  of  those  who  perform  this  labor  and  bestow  this  talent 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  WESTFLELD,  MASS. 


The  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield,  (Mass.,)  was  first  opened  at  Barre, 
by  an  address  from  Hon.  Edward  Everett*  on  the  4th  of  September,  1839,  and 
suspended  in  1841,  on  its  removal  to  Westfield.  It  was  there  re-opened  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1844,  by  an  address  from  Bey.  Dr.  Humphrey,  President  of 
Amherst  College.  In  1860  the  building  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  wings, 
and  thoroughly  repaired.  From  September,  1844,  to  the  close  of  1861,  the 
aggregate  attendance  at  the  Westfield  School  was  1,633.  It  was  under  the 
Principalship  of  S.  P.  Newman,  from  September  4th,  1839,  to  February  10th, 
1842;  of  E.  Davis,  from  September  3d,  1844,  to  September  3d,  1846;  of  D.  S. 
Rowe,  from  September  3d,  1846,  to  March,  1854;  of  W.  H.  Wells,  from  August 
1854,  to  April,  1856;  and  of  J.  W.  Dickinson,  from  April,  1866,  to  the  present 
time.    The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  Annual  Circular  for  1862. 

Male  applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years 
of  age;  female  applicants,  sixteen.  There  must  be  an  explicit  declaration  that 
the  applicant  intends  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts.  The 
applicant  must  give  a  pledge  to  remain  in  the  School  at  least  three  terms,  the 
first  two  of  which  shall  be  consecutive. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  present  themselves  at  the  school-room  on  the 
first  day  of  the  term,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Defining,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Arith- 
metic. There  will  be  an  examination  at  no  other  time  during  the  term,  except 
for  special  reasons. 

Each  applicant  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter, from  some  responsible  person. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study,  without  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
the  branches  will  be  pursued,  or  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  them : — 

Geography,  Physical  and  Political,  with  use  of  Globes  and  Outline  Maps; 
Arithmetic;  Grammar,  and  Analysis;  Physiology;  History  of  United  States; 
General  History,  with  Ancient  Geography ;  Natural  History ;  Algebra,  Geome- 
try; Natural  Philosophy,  with  Experiments;  Chemistry,  with  Experiments; 
Astronomy;  History  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language,  with  Analysis 
of  Milton  and  other  Poets;  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  General  Prin- 
ciples of  Government;  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,  with  Mental  Philosophy; 
Rhetoric. 

Reading,  Writing,  Elementary  Sounds,  Etymology,  Spelling,  Vocal  Music, 
Composition,  Recitations  of  Select  Pieces,  Extempore  Speaking,  Discussions, 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  extend  through  the  whole  course. 

Botany,  Drawing,  Latin,  and  French  are  optional. 

The  pupils  have  daily  teaching  exercises  in  connection  with  the  recitations, 
and  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

Every  Wednesday  afternoon  is  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  the  Lyceum  con- 
ducted by  the  students. 

Every  pupil  who  honorably  completes  the  Course  of  Study  is  entitled  to  the 
regular  Diploma  of  the  Institution,  which  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  any 
others,  although  they  may  have  been  members  of  the  School. 

There  will  be  an  advanced  Class,  which  will  enable  the  Graduates  of  the 
School  to  continue  their  studies  beyond  the  prescribed  course. 
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HE  PHILOSOPHY  AM)  METHOD  OF  TEACHTCG 

PUBSDEIT  AT  THE  WKSTF1KLD  STATE  NORMAL  8CHOOL. 
BT  J.  W.  UODHIOir,  A.  m.,  pbdtgipal. 


1.    THE  PHILOSOPHY  Of  TEACHING. 

If  the  mind  is  led  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  nature,  it 
will  acquire  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey  these  laws.  That  state 
of  the  mind  in  which  it  has  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey  the 
laws  of  its  nature,  is  called  Education ;  and  the  mind  possessing  this  state, 
is  said  to  be  educated. 

This  definition  of  Education  makes  it  a  state  of  the  mind  and  not  a 
process.  There  is  but  one  process  by  which  the  mind  can  be  changed 
from  one  state  to  another,  and  that  process  is  found  in  the  mind's  own 
activity. 

By  mental  activity,  knowledge  is  acquired,  and  the  knowledge  in  turn 
excites  activity,  but  it  is  activity  only  that  produces  a  change  in  the  pow- 
ers that  act 

As  knowledge  is  both  the  product  and  the  occasion  of  mental  activity, 
knowledge  seems  to  combine  with  mental  activity  in  producing  the  state 
called  Education. 

That  which  produces  a  thing  is  the  cause  of  that  thing ;  then  the  cause 
of  education  is  knowledge  and  mental  activity.  The  cause  of  education 
is  also  called  Instruction. 

The  term  Instruction  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  knowledge,  and  some- 
times to  signify  the  process  by  which  the  teacher  leads  his  pupils  to 
acquire  knowledge. 

The  word  Instruction  means  to  build  within,  and  may  well  be  limited 
in  its  application  to  mental  activity  and  knowledge,  which  we  have  shown 
build  up  to  perfection  the  mind  itself. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  present  in  a  right  manner  to  the  mind, 
objects  and  subjects  which  he  desires  to  be  the  occasion  of  mental  activity 
and  knowledge. 

The  process  of  presenting  occasions  is  Teaching. 

The  relations  that  Education,  Instruction,  and  Teaching,  hold  to  one 
another,  are  these :  Instruction  is  the  cause  of  Education,  and  Teaching 
is  the  occasion  of  Instruction. 

Teaching  must  have  for  its  object  one  of  two  ends,  Knowledge  or  Edu- 
cation. 

Knowledge  as  an  end  is  valueless ;  then,  the  end  towards  which  all 
intelligent  teaching  directs  its  attention,  is  Education. 
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If  Education  is  the  end  the  teacher  should  lead  his  pupil  to  attain, 
and  if  mental  activity  is  the  primary  cause,  of  Education,  the  teacher 
must  provide  right  occasions  for  a  complete  and  perfect  mental  activity. 
The  ability  to  do  this  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  the  mind 
acts. 

The  modes,  or  ways  of  mental  action,* are  three;  thinking,  feeling  and 
choosing. 

The  mind  thinking  is  called  the  Intellect:  the  mind  feeling  is  called  the 
Sensibilities ;  the  mind  choosing  is  called  the  Will 

The  activity  of  the  sensibilities  is  the  result  of  thinking ;  the  activity 
of  the  will  is  the  result  of  feeling, — therefore,  the  teacher  turns  his  atten- 
tion primarily  to  the  activity  of  the  Intellect 

Every  Intellectual  act  is  an  act  of  comparison. 

The  Intellect  compares  for  perceptions,  for  general  notions,  for  judg- 
ments, and  for  reasoning. 

The  teacher  must  present  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  as  occasions  for 
these  different  acts  of  comparison,  subjects  and  objects,  named  in  proper 
order,  for  a  courte  of  study. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  two  courses :  the  one  being  an  Ele- 
mentary, the  other  a  Scientific  course. 

In  the  Elementary  course,  the  mind  is  excited  to  activity  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  facts. 

This  knowledge  of  facts  is  to  be  used  as  the  occasion  of  Scientific 
knowledge. 

A  complete  and  perfect  course  of  study,  will  name  objects  and  subjects 
sufficient  in  number,  and  of  the  right  kind,  to  guide  the  teacher  in  pre- 
senting occasions  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  for  making  all  kinds  of  com- 
parisons j  for  comparing  all  kinds  of  objects ;  for  comparing  all  kinds  of 
relations,  and  for  making  the  comparisons  in  the  order,  and  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  mind,  as  its  powers  are  developed. 

These  are  the  principles  which  constitute  the  philosophy  of  teaching. 

2.    MODE  Of  TEACHING. 

There  are  two  ways  of  teaching.  One  way  consists  in  presenting  ob- 
jects and  subjects  first  as  wholes,  for  general  knowledge,  then  the  parts 
and  their  relations  for  particular  knowledge.  The  other  way  consists  in 
'first  presenting  parts  of  things,  and  the  relations  of  the  parts,  for  partic- 
ular knowledge,  then  the  whole  made  up  of  these  parts  and  of  their  rela- 
tions, for  general  knowledge. 

These  two  ways  of  teaching  are  called  Modes,  or  Methods.  The  first 
method  is  called  the  Analytic,  the  second  the  Synthetic  method. 

A  synthetic  method  of  study  is  impossible ;  as  a  method  of  teaching  it 
is  faulty  for  two  reasons : 

1st  The  application  of  the  method  requires  the  teacher  to  present  as 
occasions  for  mental  activity  and  knowledge,  parts  of  wholes,  not  as  parts, 
but  as  independent  individual  things,  that  are  not  seen  to  hold  any  rela- 
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tion  to  the  wholes  of  which  they  are  parts,  until  the  relation  has  been 
established  by  the  teacher. 

2d.  The  method  requires  the  teacher  to. do  the  work  that  belongs  to  the 
student 

The  application  of  the  Analytic  method  requires  the  teacher  to  assign 
lessons  for  study,  by  the  use  of  topics  made  out  according  to  the  follow- 
ing rules : 

1st  The  objects  and  subjects  to  be  presented  for  study,  should  be  of 
such  a  kind  as  are  adapted  to  call  into  exercise  the  powers  of  the  mind  in 
accordance  with  the  time  and  order  of  the  development  of  these  powers. 

2d.  The  first  topics  assigned  should  be  those  that  lead  the  pupil  to 
study  for  Elementary  knowledge. 

8d.  The  first  topic  in  any  study  should  require  the  pupil  to  search  for 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  object  or  subject  of  study. 

4th.  The  minor  topics  should  present  the  parts  of  objects  in  a  natural 
order,  and  of  subjects  in  a  -logical  order,  and  require  the  pupil  to  study 
for  particular  knowledge. 

5th.  The  topics  should  lead  the  pupil  to  exhaust  the  subject 

Language  is  not  to  be  considered  the  primary  source  of  knowledge, 
but  the  mind  is  to  be  made  conscious  of  having  the  ideas  and  thoughts 
to  be  expressed  by  the  language  used,  before  the  language  is  employed. 

This  is  done  by  actually  bringing  into  the  presence  of  the  mind  the 
object  of  study. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  excite  the  minds  of  his  pupils  to  such 
mental  activity  as  will  lead  to  the  state  called  Education,  by  bringing  into 
their  presence,  in  a  right  manner,  the  thing  to  be  studied,  and  by  guiding 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  truths  he  would  have  them  know. 

All  lessons  are  to  be  taught  orally  by  the  teacher,  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  will  do  nothing  except  furnish  an  occasion  for  knowledge. 

The  pupil  should  acquire  the  knowledge  by  his  own  mental  activity. 

The  lesson  thus  taught  will  furnish  for  the  pupil  topics  properly  ar- 
ranged for  study,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  topics  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  continue  to  study  them  intelligently  and  profitably. 

Text-books  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  to  be  used  as  ref. 
erence  books.  As  text-books  are  sometimes  used,  they  take  away  the 
possibility  of  independent  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil. 

The  pupil  having  prepared  his  lesson,  is  to  recite  before  the  class  upon 
the  topic  or  topics,  assigned  at  the  time  by  the  teacher. 

He  is  to  develop,  without  questions  by  the  teacher,  the  topics  assigned 
him,  illustrating  carefully  the  ideas  and  thoughts  he  expresses  in  words, 
before  the  expressions  are  made,  observing  to  follow  the  same  Analytic 
method  in  recitation  that  was  observed  by  the  teacher  in  assigning  the 
topics,  and  by  himself  in  studying  them. 

Both  the  teacher  and  the  class  are  to  observe  carefully  the  pupil  re- 
citing, with  reference  to  his  knowledge,  and  his  mode  of  teaching  or 
reciting. 
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After  the  pupil  has  completed  his  recitation,  the  teacher  and  pupils  may 
make  criticisms,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  mistakes,  and  for  calling 
attention  to  new  truth. 

The  pupil  should  be  permitted,  and  even  required,  to  use  his  active 
powers  in  obtaining  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  passive  powers  in  receiv- 
ing it 

The  teacher  should  be  constantly  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  work,  and 
of  the  end  to  be  secured,  and  of  the  relation  the  means  he  employs  holds 
to  that  end. 

Successful  teaching  implies  the  existence  of  a  course  of  study  that  is 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  mind  as  its  powers  are  developed.  It  requires 
the  employment  of  the  right  method  in  applying  this  course,  and  the 
presence  of  a  teacher  who  understands  the  philosophy  of  his  work. 

The  teacher  must  be  supplied  with  all  external  means  necessary  for 
his  teaching,  and  with  the  cordial  sympathy  of  all  in  authority  oyer  him, 
and  then  he  can  so  apply  his  philosophical  method  as  to  obtain  a  better 
and  higher  result  than  the  schools  have  yet  known. 


8TATE  NORMAL  8CH00L, 

AT  BBIDOKWATBR,  MAM. 

The  Normal  School  at  Bridoewatbb  went  into  operation  on  the 
9th  of  September,  1840,  with  28  pupils.  Up  to  August,  1846,  pupils 
were  received  for  two  terms,  which  were  not  necessarily  successive. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  required  to  remain  three  successive 
terms  of  fourteen  weeks  each.  In  1855,  the  period  of  attendance  at 
all  the  State  Normal  Schools  was  fixed  at  one  year  and  a  half.  This 
school  receives  both  male  and  female  pupils. 

The  following  communication  from  Prof.  Marshall  Conant,  the 
present  Principal,  sets  forth  the  existing  regulations  respecting  the  ad- 
mission of  pupils,  course  of  study,  and  other  particulars. 

Males  roust  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  females  at  least  sixteen. 

Each  candidate  for  membership  is  required  to  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
character,  from  some  responsible  person;  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  common  branches,  viz.,— Reading,  Spelling,  Defining,  Arithmetic,  Writing, 
Grammar  and  Geography. 

There  is  also  required  of  the  candidate  a  pledge  to  remain  in  the  institution  three 
consecutive  terms,  and  faithfully  to  observe  all  its  rules  and  regulations.  If,  however, 
the  candidate  is  found  to  be  qualified  to  enter  advanced  classes,  his  connection  with 
the  institution  may  be  for  a  less  time  ;  but  not  less  than  one  year. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  :  one  beginning  on  the  third  Wednesday 
of  March,  and  continuing  19  weeks ;  the  other  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September, 
and  continuing  21  weeks.    Annual  session  of  the  school,  40  weeks. 

Pupils  are  received  at  the  commencement  of  each  term. 

All  candidates  for  admission  are  required  to  present  themselves  at  the  school  room 
at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  the  first  day  of  the  term ;  for  only  in  very  special  cases  is  any 
one  entitled  to  an  examination  for  admission  after  that  day. 

Tuition  is  gratuitous  to  those  who  design  to  become  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  State.  To  those  from  other  States,  who  do  not  become  Teachers  in  this,  a  fee 
of  $10  per  term  is  charged  for  tuition ;  and  the  same  also  to  those  who  enter  the  insti- 
tution for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  to  teach  in  Private  Schools.  A  like 
amount  for  tuition  is  expected  to  be  paid  by  those  who  foil  to  fulfill  an  expressed  de- 
sign to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State. 

The  State  appropriates  $1000  a  year  for  each  of  the  Normal  Schools,  to  aid  those 
of  its  own  students  who  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  expense  of  attending  one  of  those  • 
institutions  without  assistance.  This  aid  is  not  granted  during  the  first  thirteen  weeks 
of  the  course.  Afterward,  applicants  for  aid  may  expect  to  receive  it  as  follows: 
those  who  reside  not  over  twenty  miles  from  the  school,  50  cts.  per  week 4  those  resid- 
ing between  20  and  90  miles,  $1 ;  and  those  over  30  miles,  $1,50  per  week.  If,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  applicants  in  any  term  should  be  greater  than  to  allow  of  these 
rates  of  distribution  from  the  regular  appropriation  for  the  term,  that  amount  will  be 
distributed  in  the  proportion  of  these  rates. 

Board  is  usually  $2,50  per  week;  exclusive  of  fuel  and  lights.  And  $1,50  it 
required  of  every  student,  at  the  middle  of  each  term,  to  meet  incidental  expenses. 

It  is  also  expected  that  every  student  will  furnish  himself  with  a  copy  of  Lippincott's 
Gazetteer,  and  with  one  or  two  other  smaller  works ;  the  whole  expense  of  which  may 
amount  to  $7,00.    All  other  ^art-books  are  furnished  to  the  students  free  of  charge 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  courae  of  studies  pursued  in  the  school,  doling 
the  required  time  of  connection  with  it,  ▼iz.,  one  year  and  a  half. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior. 

The  studies  for  the  First  Term,  or  Junior  Class,  stand  upon  the  left  of  the  table, 
next  to  the  column  of  Hours,  &c;  those  for  the  Second  Term,  or  Middle  Class,  occu- 
py the  next  column  to  the  right ;  those  for  the  Third  Term,  or  Senior  Class,  are  placed 
upon  the  extreme  right. 

The  table  shows  at  a  glance  what  are  the  particular  studies  for  any  part  of  the 
course,  together  with  the  days  and  hours  of  recitation. 

The  arrangements  of  the  school  are  such  that,  besides  pursuing  this  course  of  stud- 
ies, the  pupils  are  employed  at  times  in  giving  instruction.    This  affords  the  prin- 
cipal and  his  assistants  the  opportunity  of  rendering  the  pupils  more  efficient  tad  in 
'  the  application  of  principles,  and  the  illustration  of  methods. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Physical  Geography  is  annually  given  in  the  school,  in  toe 
month  of  December,  by  Prof  Guyot ;  also  a  course  on  Chemistry,  by  some  other 
professor. 

Table.— Plan  of  Study  and  Inrtruction  fn  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Bridgwater,  Mass. 
1C0KNING. 

Houn.  MONDAY    AND   FRIDAY. 


9  to 

91-4  to 

lOHto 

111-4  to 


91-4 Devotional  Exercises. 

Arithmetic 


10-10 
11  < 
18 


Arithmetic 
1st  I*tin. 
Algebra. 


15 


2d  Latin. 


Algebra. 

TUESDAY   AND   THURSDAY, 

Devotional  Exercise*. 


Amenoan  History. 

3d  Latin. 

PoliL  Class  Book  or  Coast.  U 


Trigonometry  and  Optica. 
Astronomy. 


8 1-9  to 
634  to 
9-35  to 
10-45  to 

8  1-3  to 
8  3-4  to 

9-35  to 

10-45  to 
U-45  to 


WEDNESDAY. 

8  3-4 Devotional  Exercises. 

9 1-3  Physiology.  Logic. 

10-35 Compositions 

IS Music 

SATURDAY. 

83-4 Devotional  Exercises. 


10-35  j| 
11-40  P 


1 

«-  IS 


9-10  to 

3 

3-5    to 

334 

4       to 

434 

3-10  to 

3 

9-5    to 

3  3-4 

4        to 
4  34  to 

434 

5 

Physiology, 

Algebra. 

Grammar. 
13       ......    Moral  Philosophy  and  Duties. 

AFTERNOON. 

Writing  and  Spelling  every  P.  M. 

MONDAY  AND  THURSDAY. 

Reading. 


Geology  and  Natural  Ilateeee 
Grammar. 


9-10 


Grammar. 


Geography. 


Grammar. 
Geography. 


TUESDAY   AND  FRIDAY. 


Reading. 
Meat  Arith. 
Geography. 


It 


Reading. 


Book  Keeping. 

Grammar. 

Geography  or  Indost  Drawing. 

Reading. 

Theory  of  Teach.  4c  Boa  Lawa 
i  .nd.  Drawing. 


Geography. 
General  Fierrisat  every  P.  M. 
There  have  been  1035  pupils,  viz.,  424  males  and  611  femaJfes,  connected  with  the 
school  since  its  opening ;  of  which  number,  706  have  completed  the  course  of  study. 

•  These  are  the  boors  for  the  Summer  Term,  those  lor  the  Winter  Term  are  a  half  hear  earner 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  BBXDGEWATER. 


In  1861  the  Legislature  appropriated  the  sum  of  $4,500  to  the  enlargement . 
and  repairs  of  the  building.  By  this  means  the  building  originally  63  feet  long 
by  41  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high,  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two 
wings,  each  38  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide,  projecting  from  the  center  of  the 
main  edifice,  and  of  the  same  height  Upon  the  lower  floor  are  four  convenient 
recitation  rooms,  two  rooms,  one  for  philosophical  and  the  other  for  chemical 
apparatus,  one  room  for  mineralogical  and  geological  specimens,  and  two  ante- 
rooms for  the  pupils.  In  the  second  story,  the  whole  of  the  original  structure 
is  devoted  to  a  common  school-room,  which  is  62  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide, 
with  a  large  recitation  room  opening  from  it  into  one  of  the  wings,  and  a  large 
library  and  reading  room  into  the  other  wing. 

By  a  subsequent  appropfiation  new  furniture  has  been  supplied,  the  warming 
and  ventilation  of  the  entire  building  improved,  and  the  grounds  graded  and 
securely  inclosed. 

The  Visitors  of  this  school  in  their  report  for  1865  report  the  following  statis- 
tics:— 

Number  admitted  since  September  9,  1840,  to  September,  1865, 1,499 

"       of  graduates  to  September,  1865, 956 

14       in  attendance  in  1864r-65, 122 

11       graduated  in  1865, 22 

The  course  of  study  now  embraces  four  terms  or  two  years.  The  Principal 
expresses  a  desire  for  additional  assistance  "  that  the  quality  of  our  teaching 
may  be  improved  by  reducing  the  amount,  for  which  the  teacher  could  make 
more  thorough  preparation." 


REMARKS 

AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  8CHOOL4IOOi»» 
AT  BRIDGEWATER. 

August  19, 1846. 


The  completion  of  a  new  edifice  to  accommodate  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Bridgewater  was  signalized  by  appropriate  exercises,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1846.  Addresses  were  made  during  the  day  by  His  Excellency, 
Governor  Briggs,  Hon.  William  6.  Bates,  of  Westfield,  Amasa  Walker,  Esq., 
of  Brookfield,  at  the  church,  and  in  the  new  school-room.  After  these 
addresses  the  company  partook  of  a  collation  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  which 
occasion  the  health  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  given 
by  the  president  of  the  day,  and  received  by  the  company  with  enthusiastic 
applause.  To  this  sentiment  Mr.  Mann  responded  as  follows,  as  reported 
in  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal. 

Mr.  President :  Among  all  the  lights  and  shadows  that  have  ever  crossed  my 
path,  this  day's  radiance  is  the  brightest.  Two  Tears  ago,  I  would  have  been 
willing  to  compromise  for  ten  year*'  work,  as  hard  as  any  I  had  ever  performed, 
to  have  been  insured  that,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  I  should  see  what  our  eyes 
this  day  behold.  We  now  witness  the  completion  of  a  new  and  beautiful  for- 
mal School-house  for  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater.  One  fortnight 
from  to-morrow,  another  house,  as  beautiful  as  this,  is  to  be  dedicated  at  West- 
field,  for  the  State  Normal  School  at  that  place.  West  Newton  was  already- 
provided  for  by  private  munificence.  Each  Normal  School  then  will  occupy  a 
house,  neat,  commodious,  and  well  adapted  to  its  wants;  and  the  Principals  of 
the  schools  will  be  relieved  from  the  annoyance  of  keeping  a  Normal  School  in 
an  a6*NormaI  house. 

I  shall  not  even  adVert  to  the  painful  causes  which  have  hastened  this  most 
desirable  consummation, — since  what  was  meant  for  evil  has  resulted  in  so  much 
good.  Let  me,  however,  say  to  you,  as  the  moral  of  this  result,  that  it  strengthens 
m  my  own  mind  what  I  have  always  felt ;  and  I  hope  it  will  strengthen,  or  cre- 
ate, m  all  your  minds,  a  repugnance  to  that  sickly  and  cowardly  sentiment  of  the 
poet,  which  made  him  long 

tt  For  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
Whero  rumor  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  wan, 
Might  never  reach  him  more." 

There  is  oppression  in  the  world  which  almost  crushes  the  life  out  of  humanity. 
There  is  deceit,  which  not  only  ensnares  the  unwary,  but  almost  abolishes  the 
security,  and  confidence,  and  delight,  which  rational  and  social  beings  ought  to 
enjoy  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  There  are  wars,  and  the  question 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  tortures  the  good  man  a  thousand  times  more 
than  any  successes  or  defeats  of  either  belligerent.  But  the  feeling  which  springs 
up  spontaneously  in  my  mind,  and  which  I  hope  springs  up  spontaneously  in 
your  minds,  my  friends,  in  view  of  the  errors,  and  calamities,  and  iniquities  of 
the  race,  is,  not  to  flee  from  the  world,  but  to  remain  in  it ;  not  to  hie  away  to 
forest  solitudes  or  hermit  cells,  but  to  confront  selfishness,  and  wickedness,  and 
ignorance,  at  whatever  personal  peril,  and  to  subdue  and  extirpate  them,  or  to  die 
in  the  attempt.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  feeling  like  this  among  your  friends,  and 
the  friends  of  the  sacred  cause  of  education  in  which  you  have  enlisted,  you  well 
know  that  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts  would  have  been  put  down,  and 
that  this  day  never  would  have  shone  to  gladden  our  hearts  and  to  reward  our 
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toils  and  sacrifices.    Let  no  man  who  knows  not  what  has  been  suffered,  what 
has  been  borne  and  forborne,  to  bring  to  pass  the  present  event,  accuse  me  of  an 
extravagance  of  joy. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  this  event  as  marking  an  era  in  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation,— which,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  progress  of  civilization,— on  this  western 
continent  and  throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  completion  of  the  first  Normal 
School-house  ever  erected  in  Massachusetts, — in  the  Union, — in  this  hemisphere. 
It  belongs  to  that  class  of  events  which  may  happen  once,  but  are  incapable  of 
being  repeated 

I  believe  Normal  Schools  to  be  a  new  instrumentality  in  the  advancement  of 
the  race.  I  believe  that,  without  them,  Free  Schools  themselves  would  be 
shorn  of  their  strength  and  their  healing  power,  and  would  at  length  become 
mere  charity  schools,  and  thus  die  out  in  fact  and  in  form.  Neither  the  art  of 
printing,  nor  the  trial  by  jury,  nor  a  free  press,  nor  free  suffrage,  can  long  exist, 
to  any  beneficial  and  salutary  purpose,  without  schools  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers ;  for,  if  the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers  be  allowed  to  degenerate, 
the  Free  Schools  will  become  pauper  schools,  and  the  pauper  schools  will  pro- 
duce pauper  souls,  and  the  free  press  will  become  a  false  and  Hcentious  press, 
and  ignorant  voters  will  become  venal  voters,  and  through  the  medium  and 
guise  of  republican  forms,  an  oligarchy  of  profligate  and  flagitious  men  will  gov- 
ern the  land ;  nay,  the  universal  diffusion  and  ultimate  triumph  of  all-glorious 
Christianity  itself  must  await  the  time  when  knowledge  shall  be  diffused  among 
men  through  the  instrumentality  of  good  schools.  Coiled  up  in  this  institution, 
as  in  a  spring,  there  is  a  vigor  whose  uncoiling  may  wheel  the  spheres. 

But  this  occasion  brings  to  mind  the  past  history  of  these  schools,  not  less  than 
it  awakens  our  hopes  and  convinces  our  judgment  respecting  their  future  success. 

I  hold,  sir,  in  my  hand,  a  paper,  which  contains  the  origin,  the  source,  the 
punctum  taliens,  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts.  [Here  Mr.  Mann  read 
a  note  from  the  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight,  dated  March  10th,  1888,  authorizing  him. 
Mr.  Mann,  to  say  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  would 
be  given  bv  an  individual  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  Common  Schools, 
provided  the  Legislature  would  give  an  equal  sum.  The  reading  was  received 
with  great  applause.] 

It  will  be  oDservea,  resumed  Mr.  Mann,  that  this  note  refers  to  a  conversation 
held  on  the  evening  previous  to  its  date.  The  time,  the  spot,  the  words  of  that 
conversation  can  never  be  erased  from  my  souL  This  day,  triumphant  over  the 
past,  auspicious  for  the  future,  then  rose  to  my  sight  By  the  auroral  light  of 
nope,  I  saw  company  after  company  go  forth  from  the  bosom  of  those  institutions, 
like  angel  ministers,  to  spread  abroad,  over  waste  spiritual  realms,  the  power  of 
knowledge  and  the  delights  of  virtue.  Thank  God,  the  enemies  who  have  since 
risen  up  to  oppose  and  malign  us,  did  not  cast  their  hideous  shadows  across  that 
beautiful  scene. 

The  proposition  made  to  the  Legislature  was  accepted,  almost  *  ithout  oppo- 
sition, in  both  branches ;  and  on  the  third  day  of  July,  1839,  the  first  Normal 
School,  consisting  of  only  three  pupils,  was  opened  at  Lexington,  under  the  care 
of  a  gentleman  who  now  sits  before  me, — Mr.  Cyrus  Pierce,  of  Nantucket, — then 
of  island,  but  now  of  continental  fame. 

[This  called  forth  great  cheering,  and  Mr.  Mann  said  he  should  sit  down  to  give  Mr.  fierce  an 
opportunity  to  respond.  Mr.  Pierce  arose  under  great  embarrassment ;  starting  at  the  sound  of 
his  name,  and  half  doubting  whether  the  eloquent  Secretary  bad  not  intended  to  name  some 
other  person.    He  soon  recovered,  however,  and  in  a  very  happy  manner  extricated  himself  from 


the  *  fix"  In  which  the  Secretary  had  placed  him.    He  spoke  of  his  children,  the  pupils  of  the 
first  Normal  School,  and  of  the  honorable  competition  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  several 


;  and  to  the  surprise,  as  well  as  regret,  of  all  who  heard  him,  he  spoke  of  being  admon- 
r  infirmities  which  be  could  not  mistake,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire  from  the  pro- 
fession.   The  audience  Ml  as  It,  for  once  In  his  life,  this  excellent  teacher  had  threatened  to  do 


wrong.    He  then  told  an  amusing  anecdote  of  a  professor  who  retained  his  office  too  long,  and 

was  toasted  by  the  students  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Watts.—"  The  Rev.  Dr. ,  Hush,  my  babo, 

lie  stiO  and  slumber.'1    And  then  he  sat  down  amidst  the  sincere  plaudits  of  the  company,  who 
seemed  to  think  be  wss  not u  so  plaguy  okP  as  he  wished  to  appear.] 

I  say,  said  Mr.  Mann,  on  resuming,  that,  though  the  average  number  of  Mr. 
Pierce's  school  is  now  from  sixty  to  eighty ;  and  though  this  school,  at  the  pres 
eni  term,  consists  of  one  hundred  pupils,  yet  the  first  term  of  the  first  school 
opened  with  three  pupils  only.    The  truth  is,  though  it  may  seem  a  paradox  to 
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nay  so,  the  Norman  Schools  had  to  come  to  prepare  a  way  for  themselves,  and  to 
show,  by  practical  demonstration,  what  they  were  able  to  accomplish.    like 
Christianity  itself,  had  they  waited  till  the  world  at  large  called  for  them,  or  was 
ready  to  receive  them,  they  would  never  have  come. 

In  September,  1839,  two  other  Normal  Schools  were  established :  one  at  Barre* 
1n  the  county  of  Worcester,  since  removed  to  Westfield,  in  the  county  of  Hamp- 
den ;  and  the  other  at  this  place,  whose  only  removal  has  been  a  constant  mov- 
ing onward  and  upward,  to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  prosperity  and  use- 
fulness. 

In  tracing  down  the  history  of  these  schools  to  the  present  time,  I  prefer  to 
bring  into  view,  rather  the  agencies  that  have  helped,  than  the  obstacles  which 
have  opposed  them. 

I  say,  then,  that  I  believe  Massachusetts  to  have  been  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  where  Normal  Schools  could  have  been  established ;  or  where,  if  estab- 
lished, they  would  have  been  allowed  to  continue.  At  the  time  they  were 
established,  five  or  six  thousand  teachers  were  annually  engaged  in  our  Common 
Schools ;  and  probably  nearly  as  many  more  were  looking  forward  to  the  same 
occupation.  These  incumbents  and  expectants,  together  with  their  families  and 
circles  of  relatives  and  acquaintances,  would  probably  have  constituted  the 
greater  portion  of  active  influence  on  school  affairs  in  the  State ;  and  had  they, 
as  a  body,  yielded  to  the  invidious  appeals  that  were  made  to  them  by  a  few 
agents  and  emissaries  of  evil,  they  might  have  extinguished  the  Normal  Schools; 
as  a  whirlwind  puts  out  a  taper.  I  honor  the  great  body  of  Common  School 
teachers  in  Massachusetts  for  the  magnanimity  they  have  displayed  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  know  that  many  of  them  have  said,  almost  in  so  many  words,  and,  what 
is  nobler,  they  have  acted  as  they  have  said : — "  We  are  conscious  of  our  defi- 
ciencies; we  are  grateful  for  any  means  that  will  supply  them, — nay?  we  are 
ready  to  retire  from  our  places  when  better  teachers  can  be  found  to  fill  them. 
We  derive,  it  is  true,  our  daily  bread  from  school-keeping,  but  it  is  better  thai 
our  bodies  should  be  pinched  with  hunger  than  that  the  souls  of  children  should 
starve  for  want  of  mental  nourishment ;  and  we  should  be  unworthy  of  the  husks 
which  the  swine  do  eat,  if  we  could  prefer  our  own  emolument  or  comfort  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  rising  generation.  We  give  you  our  hand 
and  our  heart  for  the  glorious  work  of  improving  the  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
while  we  scorn  the  baseness  of  the  men  who  would  appeal  to  our  love  of  gain, 
or  of  ease,  to  seduce  us  from  the  path  of  duty."  This  statement  does  no  more 
than  justice  to  the  noble  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  Massachusetts. 
To  be  sure,  there  always  have  been  some  who  have  opposed  the  Normal  Schools, 
and  who  will,  probably,  continue  to  oppose  them  as  long  as  they  live,  lest  they 
themselves  should  be  superseded  by  a  class  of  competent  teachers.  These  are 
they  who  would  arrest  education  where  it  is ;  because  they  cannot  keep  up  with 
it,  or  overtake  it  in  its  onward  progress.  But  the  wheels  of  education  are  rolling 
on,  and  they  who  will  not  go  with  them  must  go  under  them. 

The  Normal  Schools  were  supposed  by  some  to  stand  in  an  antagonistic  rela- 
tion to  academies  and  select  schools ;  and  some  teachers  of  academies  and  select 
schools  have  opposed  them.  They  declare  that  they  can  make  as  good  teachers 
as  Normal  Schools  can.  But,  sir,  academies  and  select  schools  have  existed  in 
this  State,  in  great  numbers,  for  more  than  half  a  century.  A  generation  of 
school-teachers  does  not  last,  at  the  extent,  more  than  three  or  four  years ;  so 
that  a  dozen  generations  of  teachers  have  passed  through  our  Public  Schools 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  Now,  if  the  academies  and  high  schools  can  supply 
an  adequate  number  of  school-teachers,  why  have  they  not  done  it  I  We  have 
waited  half  a  century  for  them.  Let  them  not  complain  of  us,  because  we  are 
unwilling  to  wait  half  a  century  more.  Academies  are  good  in  their  place; 
colleges  are  good  in  their  place.  Both  have  done  invaluable  service  to  the  cause 
of  education.  The  standard  of  intelligence  is  vastly  higher  now  than  it  would 
have  been  without  their  aid ;  but  they  have  not  provided  a  sufficiency  of  com- 
petent teachers ;  and  if  they  perform  their  appropriate  duties  hereafter,  as  they 
have  done  heretofore,  they  cannot  supply  them ;  and  I  cannot  forbear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  express  my  firm  conviction,  that  if  the  wtork  is  to  be  left  in  their  hands, 
we  never  can  have  a  supply  of  competent  teachers  for  our  Common  Schools* 
without  a  perpetual  Pentecost  of  iniraculous  endowments. 
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'  But  if  any  teacher  of  an  academy  had  a  right  to  be  jealous  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  it  was  a  gentleman  now  before  me,  who,  at  the  time  when  the  Bridge- 
water  Normal  School  came  into  his  town,  and  planted  itself  by  the  path  which 
led  to  his  door,  and  offered  to  teach  gratuitously  such  of  the  young  men  and 
women  attending  his  school,  as  had  proposed  to  become  teachers  of  Common 
Schools,  instead  of  opposing  it,  acted  with  a  high  and  magnanimous  regard  to 
the  great  interests  of  humanity.  So  far  from  opposing,  he  gave  his  voice,  his 
vote,  and  his  purse,  for  the  establishment  of  the  school,  whose  benefits,  you,  my 
young  friends,  have  since  enjoyed.  (Qreat  applause.)  Don't  applaud  yet,  said 
Mr.  Mann,  for  I  have  better  things  to  tell  of  nim  than  this.  In  the  winter  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  1 840,  it  is  well  known  that  a  powerful  attack  was 
made,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  the  Board  or  Education,  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  all  the  improvements  which  had  then  been  commenced,  and 
which  have  since  produced  such  beneficent  and  abundant  fruits.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  go  back  to  the  condition  of  things 
in  1837.  It  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  Normal  Schools,  and  to  throw  back  with 
indignity,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dwight,  the  money  he  had  given  for  their  support. 
That  attack  combined  all  the  elements  of  opposition  which  selfishness  and 
intolerance  had  created, — whether  latent  or  patent.  It  availed  itself  of  the 
argument  of  expense.  It  appealed  invidiously  to  the  pride  of  teachers.  It 
menaced  Prussian  despotism  as  the  natural  consequence  of  imitating  Prussia  in 
preparing  teachers  for  schools.  It  fomented  political  partisanship.  It  invoked 
religious  bigotry.  It  united  them  all  into  one  phalanx,  animated  by  various 
motives,  but  intent  upon  a  single  object.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred was  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education,  and  he,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Greene,  of 
New  Bedford,  made  a  minority  report,  and  during  the  debate  which  followed, 
he  defended  the  Board  of  Education  so  ably,  and  vindicated  the  necessity  of 
Normal  Schools  and  other  improvements  so  convincingly,  that  their  adversaries 
were  foiled,  and  these  institutions  were  saved.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer 
is  the  Hon.  John  A.  Shaw,  now  Superintendent  of  schools  in  New  Orleans. 

(Prolonged  cheers;— and  the  pause  made  by  Mr.  Mann,  aflbrded  an  opportunity  to  Mr.  Shaw. 
In  his  modest  and  unpretending  manner,  to  disclaim  the  active  and  efficient  agency  which  he  had 
had  In  rescuing  the  Normal  Schools  from  destruction  before  they  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  public  by  their  works ;— but  all  this  only  Increased  the  animation  of 
the  company,  who  appeared  never  before  to  have  had  a  chance  to  pay  off  any  portion  of  their 
debt  of  gratitude.  After  silence  was  restored,  Mr.  Shaw  suld  that  every  passing  year  enforced 
upon  him  the  lesson  of  the  importance  and  value  of  experience  in  school-keeping.  Long  as  he 
had  taught,  he  felt  himself  improved  by  the  teachings  of  observation  and  practice;  and  he  mnst 
therefore  express  his  Joy  and  gratitude  at  the  establishment  and  the  prosperity  of  the  school  at 
that  place,  whatever  might  be  the  personal  consequences  to  himself.] 

Nor,  continued  Mr.  Mann,  is  this  the  only  instance  of  noble  and  generous  con- 
duct which  we  are  bound  this  day  to  acknowledge.  I  see  before  me  a  gentle- 
man who,  though  occupying  a  station  in  the  educational  world  far  above  any  of 
the  calamities  or  the  vicissitudes  that  can  befall  the  Common  Schools, — though, 
pecuniarily  considered,  it  is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to  him  whether  the 
Common  Schools  flourish  or  decline, — yet,  from  the  beginning,  and  especially  in 
the  crisis  to  which  I  have  just  adverted,  came  to  our  rescue,  and  gave  all  his 
influence,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  teacher,  to  the  promotion  of  our  cause ;  and  whom 
those  who  may  resort  hither,  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  this  building  shall 
stand,  will  have  occasion  to  remember,  not  only  with  warm  emotions  of  the 
heart,  but,  during  the  wintry  season  of  the  year,  with  warm  sensations  of  the 
body  also*    I  refer  to  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Emerson. 

[Mr.  Emerson  was  now  warmly  cheered,  until  he  rose,  and  in  a  heartfelt  address  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, expressed  his  interest  in  the  school,  and  In  the  cause  of  education,  which  he  begged  the 
young  teachers  not  to  consider  as  limited  to  this  Imperfect  stage  of  our  being.] 

These,  said  Mr.  Mann,  are  some  of  the  incidents  of  our  early  history.  The  late 
events  which  have  resulted  in  the  generous  donations  of  individuals,  and  in  the 

Satronage  of  the  Legislature,  for  the  erection  of  this,  and  another  edifice  at  West- 
eld,  as  a  residence  and  a  home  for  the  Normal  Schools, — these  events,  I  shall 

*  Mr.  Emerson  has  furnished,  at  his  own  expense,  the  furnace  by  which  the  new  sehooKhous* 
Is  to  be  warmed. 
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ooosuli  my  own  feelings,  and  perhaps  I  may  add,  the  dignity  and  forbearance 
which  belong  to  a  day  of  triumph,  in  passing  oy  without  remark. 

[This  part  of  the  history,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  be  lost.    As  soon  ss  the  Secretary  had 
taken  bis  seat,  the  Rev.  sir.  Waterston,  who  had  been  Instrumental  In  getting  up  the     " 
tiou  to  erect  the  two  school-houses,  arose,  and  eloquently  completed  the  history.    He 
brief,  that  the  idea  of  providing  suitable  buildings  for  the  Normal  Schools  originated  with 


thirty  or  forty  friends  of  popular  education,  who,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party,  bad  met,  in 
Boston,  in  the  winter  of  1844-5,  to  express  their  sympathy  with  Mr.  Mann  in  the  vexatious  con- 
flict which  he  had  so  successfully  maintained ;  and  who  desired,  in  some  suitable  way,  to  express 
their  approbation  of  his  course  in  the  conduct  of  the  great  and  difficult  work  of  reforming  oar 
Common  Schools.  At  this  meeting,  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  bestow  upon  Mr.  Mann  some 
token  evincive  of  the  personal  and  public  regard  of  its  members;  but,  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 
It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  fur  more  grateful  and  acceptable  to  him  to  furnish  some  sub- 
stantial and  efficient  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  great  work  in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  in 
removing  those  obstacles  and  hinderances  both  to  his  own  success  and  to  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  which  nothing  but  an  expenditure  of  money  could  effect.  No  way  seemed  so  well 
adapted  to  this  purpose  as  the  placing  of  the  Normal  Schools  upon  a  firm  and  bating  basis,  by 
furnishing  them  with  suitable  and  permanent  buildings;  and  the  persons  present  thereupon 
pledged  themselves  to  furnish  15000,  and  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  furnish  a  like  sum  for  this  im- 
portant purpose.  The  grant  was  cheerfully  made  by  the  Legislature,  whose  good-will  has  since 
been  further  expressed  by  a  liberal  grant,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  those  temporary  Normal 
Schools,  called  Teachers'  tnantmXu    sir.  Mann,  who  had  not  yet  taken  his  seat,  then  a 


■  follows :] 

I  have,  my  young  friends,  former  and  present  pupils  of  the  school,  but  a  single 
word  more  to  say  to  you  on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  word  of  caution  and  admoni- 
tion. Yon  have  enjoyed,  or  are  enjoying,  advantages  superior  to  most  of  those 
engaged  in  our  Common  Schools.  Sever  pride  yourselves  upon  these  advan- 
tages. Think  of  them  often,  but  always  as  motives  to  greater  diligence  and 
exertion,  not  as  points  of  superiority.  As  you  go  forth,  after  having  enjoyed  the 
bounty  of  the  State,  you  will  probably  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination. 
Submit  to  it  without  complaint  More  will  sometimes  be  demanded  of  you  than 
is  reasonable.  Bear  it  meekly,  and  exhaustf  your  time  and  strength  in  perform- 
ing your  duties,  rather  than  in  vindicating  your  rights.  Be  silent,  even  when 
you  are  misrepresented.  Turn  aside  when  opposed,  rather  than  confront  oppo- 
sition with  resistance.  Bear  and  forbear,  not  defending  yourselves,  so  much  as 
trusting  to  your  works  to  defend  you.  Yet,  in  counseling  you  thus,  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  be  a  total  non-resistant, — a  perfectly  passive,  non-elastic  sand- 
bag, in  society ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  resist  until  the  blow  be  aimed,  not  so 
much  at  you,  as,  through  you,  at  the  sacred  cause  of  human  improvement,  in 
which  you  are  engaged, — a  point  at  which  forbearance  would  be  allied  to  crime, 

To  the  young  ladies  who  are  here — teachers  and  those  who  are  preparing 
themselves  to  become  teachers, — I  would  say,  that,  if  there  be  any  human  being 
whom  I  ever  envied,  it  is  they.  As  I  have  seen  them  go,  day  after  day,  and 
month  after  month,  with  inexhaustible  cheerfulness  and  gentleness,  to  their  ob- 
scure, unobserved,  and  I  might  almost  say,  unrequited  labors,  I  have  thought 
that  I  would  rather  fill  their  place,  than  be  one  in  the  proudest  triumphal  pro- 
cession that  ever  received  the  acclamations  of  a  city,  though  I  myself  were  the 
crowned  victor  of  the  ceremonies.  May  heaven  forgive  them  for  the  only  sin 
which,  as  I  hope,  they  ever  commit, — that  of  tempting  mo  to  break  the  com- 
mandment, by  coveting  the  bljasfulness  and  purity  of  their  quiet  and  secJnded 
virtues. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT  SALKV,  MASS. 


HISTORY. 

On  account  of  an  earnest  demand  made  by  the  people  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  State  in  1858,  the  Board  of  Education  recommended  to 
the  Legislature  the  establishment  of  a  fourth  Normal  School,  to  be  located 
in  Essex  County.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation,  an  appropria- 
tion of  $6,000  was  promptly  made.  The  advantages  presented  by  the  city 
of  Salem  for  the  accommodation  of  a  State  School  were  so  manifest,  and 
the  liberality  which  the  city  extended  to  the  school  was  so  satisfactory, 
that  the  Board  of  Education  determined  to  locate  a  Normal  School  for 
female  teachers  at  Salem.  The  authorities  of  the  city  furnished  a  suitable 
lot  of  land,  and  erected  thereon  an  acceptable  and  properly  furnished 
building,  at  an  expense  of  $12,000  beyond  the  6,000  appropriated  by 
the  State,  and  $2,000  contributed-  to  the  enterprise  by  the  Eastern 
Railroad  Company.  The  building  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, Sept  14,  1854.  Governor  Washburn  presided  on  the  occasion, 
and  a  formal  Address  was  delivered  by  Ex-Governor  Geo.  L.  BoutwelL 

The  school  opened  under  favorable  auspices ;  sixty-two  young  ladies 
were  admitted  on  the  first  day,  and  thirteen  afterwards  joined  the  class. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age ;  must 
present  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  good  moral  character ;  must  declare 
their  full  intention  of  faithfully  observing  the  regulations  of  the  school, 
during  their  connection  with  it,  and  of  afterwards  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts ;  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
Geography,  the  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Algebra  (through  Equa- 
tions of  the  First  Degree  with  one  unknown  quantity). 

Pupils  are  admitted  from  any  State  without  charge  for  tuition,  in  case 
they  declare  their  purpose  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachu- 
setts. Young  ladies  who  intend  to  teach  in  private  schools,  or  in  other 
States,  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  school  on  paying  a  tuition  fee  of 
$80.00  a  year. 

To  all  pupils  who  propose  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
tuition  is  free ;  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  school,  the  requisite  text- 
books are,  with  few  exceptions,  furnished  gratuitously.  To  defray  inci- 
dental expenses,  $2.00  a  term  is  paid  by  each  pupil 

For  the  assistance  of  those  who  would  find  even  the  moderate  expenses 
of  the  school  burdensome,  the  Commonwealth  makes  an  annual  appro* 
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priation  of  a  thousand  dollars.  One  half  of  this  amount  is  distributed  at 
the  close  of  each  term,  among  pupils  from  Massachusetts  who  may  merit 
and  need  the  aid,  in  sums  varying  according  to  the  distance  of  their  resi- 
dence from  Salem,  and  their  necessary  expenses  in  attending  the  school, 
but  not  exceeding  in  any  case  SI. 50  per  week.  In  this  distribution,  the 
first  term  of  the  pupil's  connection  with  the  school  is  not  reckoned,  unless 
she  enters  prepared  to  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  less 
than  two  years. 

Aid  is  also  rendered,  in  case  of  special  merit  and  need,  from  the  income 
of  a  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars,  for  which  the  school  is  indebted  to  the 
munificent  bequest  of  Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  Esq.,  of  Brookline. 

School  Terms — Studies. 

The  regular  course  of  study,  from  the  organization  of  the  school  down 
to  1865,  occupied  three  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  the  terms  at  first 
beginning  respectively,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  March  and  the  second 
Wednesday  of  September. 

Commencing  with  1865,  the  regular  course  of  study  has  occupied  two 
years,  or  four  terms,  each  of  twenty  weeks.  This  change  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  more  ample  time  for  thorough  instruction  and 
training  in  the  various  subjects  taught 

Advanced  Class. 
Ladies  who  have  successfully  completed  the  regular  course  of  study,  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  school  and  pursue  a  higher  course.  Former  studies 
are  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent)  and  new  studies,  such  as  belong  to 
a  High  School  course,  are  introduced.  Three  terms  were  assigned  to  the 
course  until  1866,  when  it  was  reduced  to  two  terms. 

Course  of  Study. 

Some  studies  are  attended  to  through  the  entire  course,  viz :  Reading; 
Spelling,  Etymologies,  Rhetoric,  English  Composition,  Mental  Arithmetic, 
Drawing,  (including  pencil,  crayon,  and  black-board  drawing),  Vocal 
Music,  and  Physical  Culture. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  studies  pursued  during  the  successive 
terms,  are  as  follows : 

First  Term.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  English  Grammar,  Geography  of 
the  Western  Continent,  History  of  the  United  States,  Writing,  (with 
especial  reference  to  the  way  of  teaching  it),  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
and  Chemistry. 

Second  Term.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  English  Language,  (its 
History  and  Construction),  Geography  of  the  Eastern  Continent,  and 
Botany. 

Third  Term.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mental  Philos- 
ophy, English  Literature,  General  History. 

Fourth  Term.  .Astronomy,  Geology,  Physical  Geography,  Mental 
Philosophy,  Logic,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  School  Laws  of 
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Massachusetts,  and  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  and  of  School 
Management 

Optional  Studies. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  each  term,  pupils  who  are  able  to  do 
more  than  the  work  assigned  in  the  regular  course,  are  formed  into  spe- 
cial classes,  in  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  attention  being  chiefly 
given  to  the  modes  of  teaching  those  languages. 

Advanced  Course. 
Graduates  of  the  regular  course  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  school 
one  additional  year.  During  this  time  they  attend  to  the  Higher  Mathe- 
matics, (including  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry),  English  Literature, 
Latin  and  French,  and  pursue  to  a  greater  extent  some  of  the  studies  of 
the  undergraduate  course,  especially  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

Aims  and  Methods  of  Study  and  Training. 

The  ends  aimed  at  in  this  school  are  chiefly  two,  viz:  The  acquisition 
of  the  necessary  knowledge,  and  art  of  teaching. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course,  all  studies  are  conducted 
with  especial  reference  to  the  best  ways  of  teaching  them.  Recitations 
alone,  however  excellent,  are  not  satisfactory,  unless  every  pupil  is  able 
to  teach  others  that  which  she  has  herself  learned.  In  every  study,  the 
pupils  in  turn  occupy  temporarily  the  place  of  teacher  of  their  classmates, 
and  ere  subjected  to  their  criticisms  as  well  as  those  of  the  regular  teacher. 
Teaching  exercises  of  various  kinds  form  a  large  and  important  part  of 
the  school  work.  During  the  Senior  term,  object  lessons  are  daily  given 
to  classes  of  children  from  an  adjacent  primary  school,  so  that  every  pupil 
obtains,  before  graduating,  considerable  experience  in  teaching  young 
children  to  observe,  think  and  give  expression  to  thought 

Nearly  all  the  studies  are  conducted  upon  the  topical  plan.  Text-books 
are  used  chiefly  as  books  of  reference.  Topics  are  assigned  from  day  to 
day  by  the  teacher,  and  the  scholars  are  required  to  obtain  the  requisite 
knowledge  from  the  various  sources  at  command.  The  committing  of 
text-books  to  memory  is  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  the  scholars  being 
trained  to  depend  upon  thoughts  rather  than  words. 

The  great  object  of  the  school  is  to  make  the  pupils  investigate,  think 
and  speak  for  themselves ;  to  make  them  independent,  self-reliant,  and 
ready  to  meet  whatever  difficulties  may  arise. 

Discipline. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  made  as  simple  as  possible.  Pupils  are 
expected  to  govern  themselves ;  to  do  without  compulsion  what  is  re- 
quired, and  to  refrain  voluntarily  from  all  improprieties.  Those  who  are 
unwilling  to  conform  cheerfully  to  the  known  wishes  of  the  Principal 
and  his  Assistants,  are  presumed  to  be  unfit  to  become  teachers. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  emulation  in  order  to 
induce  the  scholars  to  perform  their  duties  Jaithfully.    The  ranking  of 
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scholars  According  to  their  comparative  success  in  studies,  is  not  here 
allowed.  Faithful  attention  to  duty  is  encouraged  for  its  own  sake,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  certain  marks  of  credit 

Promotions  and  Graduations. 

Promotions  from  one  class  to  another  are  made  by  means  of  an  elabo- 
rate written  examination  at  the  close  of  each  term.  These  examinations 
cover  every  study  pursued  during  the  term,  and  the  result  in  each  study 
must  be  satisfactory,  to  entitle  the  pupil  to  advance  to  the  study  next  in 
order.  A  general  failure  on  the  part  of  a  pupil  compels  her  to  retake  the 
entire  work  of  the  term.  In  case  of  a  partial  failure,  reexaminations  are 
allowed. 

In  the  Senior  term,  a  special  examination  is  had  m  all  the  branches 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  only  those  who  pass  it  successfuDy 
are  permitted  to  graduate. 

Number  of  Pupils.    Graduates. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  School  from  its  establishment  in 
September,  1854,  to  July  1,  1867,  is  1041.    The  whole  number  of  gradu- 
ates to  the  same  date,  is  453.    The  number  present  during  the  term  ending 
at  the  latter  date,  was  149,  the  largest  number  present  during  any  term. 

PRINCIPALS 

On  the  opening  of  the  Normal  School  in  1854,  Richard  Edwards  wis 
appointed  Principal.  He  resigned  in  1854,  to  accept  an  appointment  to 
the  charge  of  the  City  Normal  School  of  St  Louis.  He  left  the  latter 
place  in  1862,  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University. 
Alpheus  Crosby,  formerly  Professor  in  Dartmouth  College,  was  appointed 
Principal  in  1857,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  in  the  school  in  October 
of  that  year.  Prot  Crosby  resigned  in  1865,  and  Daniel  P.  Hagar, 
Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Jamaica  Plains,  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. 


EXTRACT  FROM  AN  ADDRES8 

BT  BX-OOTBKNOK   OSOROB  0.  BOUTWSLL, 

AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  BALEM, 
August  Wth,  1854. 


The  house  you  have  erected  is  not  so  much  dedicated  to  the  School  as  to 
the  public ;  the  institution  here  set  up  is  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  tht 
young  men  and  women  who  may  become  pupils,  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
which  they  represent  The  appeal  is,  therefore,  to  the  public  to  furnish  such 
pupils,  in  number  and  character,  that  the  institution  may  soon  successfully  enter 
upon  the  work  for  which  it  is  properly  designed.  But  the  character  and  value 
of  this  school  depend  on  the  quality  of  its  teachers  more  than  on  all  things  else. 
They  should  be  thoroughly  instructed,  not  only  in  the  branches  taught,  but  in 
the  art  of  teaching  them.  The  teacher  ought  to  have  attained  much  that  the 
pupil  is  yet  to  learn ;  if  he  has  not,  he  can  not  utter  words  of  encouragement, 
nor  estimate  the  chances  of  success.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  text-book ;  the  pupil  should  know  that  at  least ;  the  teacher 
should  know  a  great  deal  more.  A  person  is  not  qualified  for  the  office  of 
teacher  when  he  has  mastered  the  contents  of  a  book ;  and  has,  in  fact,  no  right 
to  instruct  others  until  he  has  mastered  the  subject"  Here  then  seems  to  be 
the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  We  in  Maine  have  at  length  an  opportunity  to 
do  something  which  may  be  made  of  great  benefit  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  and,  through  them,  to  the  cause  of  general  good  learning.  This  is  to  be 
done  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  institution — the  Normal  School.  Very 
largely  is  this  trust  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  educational  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day  among  us.  Future  generations  will  hold  us  responsible  for  a  right  dis- 
charge of  our  duties.    Let  us  not  prove  recreant  to  our  sacred  trust 

When  that  great  educator,  who  has  left  a  bright  and  ineffaceable  recordfipon 
the  annals  of  the  present  age,  heard  of  his  election  as  master  of  the  School  at 
Rugby,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Hawkins,  whose  recommendation,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  Arnold  would  revolutionize  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Europe-— had  done  most  towards  securing  his  appointment,  in  the 
following  touching  words: 

u  I  need  not  tell  you  how  unexpected  this  result  Fmy  election]  has  been  to 
me,  and  I  hope  I  need  not  say  also  what  a  solemn  ana  overwhelming  responsi- 
bility is  imposed  upon  me.  I  would  hope  to  have  the  prayers  of  my  friends, 
together  with  my  own,  for  a  supply  of  that  true  wisdom  which  is  required  for 
such  a  business."  The  position  of  a  Normal  School  teacher  is  one  of  u  solemn 
and  overwhelming  responsibility,"  and  the  person  occupying  it  needs  a  wisdom 
that  comes  through  communion  with  the  Divine  One.  This  institution,  like  the 
noble,  the  lamented  Arnold,  is  nothing  less  than  revolutionary  in  its  relationship 
•to  the  Common  Schools.  It  will  fail  to  accomplish  its  mission,  or  it  will  regen- 
erate.   It  will  give  life,  or  it  itself  will  die. 

It  remains  to  be  said — if  indeed  that  be  necessary — that  I  believe  with  De 
Gasparin  and  De  Tooaueville,  that  in  the  universality  of  common  instruction  is 
the  true  superiority  or  Americans :  that  I  believe,  with  the  leading  patriots  of 
my  country,  that  republican  institutions  can  not  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
except  they  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  an  intelligent,  liberty-loving  people ; 
that  to  retain  the  true  superiority  of  which  we,  as  a  nation,  are  acknowledged 
to  be  possessed,  we  must  retain  and  improve  its  cause — the  public  school  sys- 
tem ;  that  I  believe,  with  the  lamented  Mann  and  Page,  the  living  Barnard,  the 
patriotic  and  eloquent  Everett,  and  a  host  of  other  eminent  educators,  that  the 
Normal  School  is  a  necessity — a  sine  qua  nan — for  the  perfection  of  a  system  of 
instruction  for  the  people ;  and  lastly,  and  consequently,  that  I  would  give  to 
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the  Normal  School  its  right  to  rank  among  the  institutions  which,  aa  an  harmo- 
nious whole,  work  for,  the  preservation  of  American  Freedom. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  my  friends,  that  I  am  an  enthusiast  in  respect  to  the 
position  which  the  Normal  and  the  public  school  hold  among  the  institutions  of 
our  nation,  and  the  consequent  glory  of  the  profession  of  the  popular  educator. 
Here  is  a  cause  in  which,  surrounded  by  the  safeguards  of  the  Christian  religion, 
one  need  not  fear  to  be  enthusiastic. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHES 

Before  the  public  school  teachers  of  this  nation,  there  is  opening  a  future, 
which,  like  every  other  prospective  view  in  the  time  in  which  we  live.  Is  at  once 
solemn  and  cheering.  It  is  cheering  to  believe  that  we  may  live  to  see  the  day 
when  education  for  the  people  shall  be  as  much  prized  in  the  South  as  in  the 
North ;  that  from  the  "one  true  seed  of  freedom11  which  the  Pilgrims  of  1620 
were  commissioned  of  the  Almighty  to  plant  upon  these  then  benighted  shores, 
has  grown  the  Tree  of  Life,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nation.  But 
it  is  solemn — 0,  is  it  not  intensely  solemn ! — to  reflect  that  upon  our  shoulders 
is  to  be  thrown  fo  great  responsibility ;  that  not  alone  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
but  more  certainly  upon  the  field  of  moral  thought,  are  to  be  laid  the  firm 
foundations  of  a  regenerated  republican  liberty  1  American  citizenship  is,  and 
is  to  be  a  grander,  loftier  thing  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Our 
baptism  of  blood  is  to  do  its  work  of  purification ;  and,  thus,  looking  with  the 
vision  of  a  poet  of  the  motherland,  we  discerned  through  the  gloomy  days  of 
battle,  through  the  fierce  conflict  of  our  nation's  heroic  period,  the  dawn-break- 
ing of  a  more  comprehensive,  more  brilliant  social  illumination.  We  said  with 
Tennyson : 

"  Tho1  many  a  light  shall  darken,  and  many  shall  weep 
For  those  that  are  crushed  in  the  clash  of  jarring  claims, 
Yet  God's  just  wrath  shall  be  wreaked  on  a  giant  liar; 
And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall  leap, 
And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splendid  names, 
And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the  sun, 
And  the  heart  ef  a  people  beat  with  one  desire.11 
♦  *♦♦*♦♦♦ 

44  Let  it  flame  or  fade,  and  the  war  roll  down  like  a  wind, 
*       We  have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  cause ;  we  are  noble  still, 
And  all  have  awaked,  as  it  seems,  to  the  better  mind ; 
It  is  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  to  rail  at  the  ill." 

The  end  of  our  conflict  was  not,  when,  with  ringing  of  bells,  with  roar  of 
deep-mouthed  cannon,  with  bonfires  and  illuminations,  with  notes  of  praise,  and 
with  voice  of  silver-toned  oratory,  we  celebrated  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
union.  For  then  came  the  necessity  for  the  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship, 
in  State  legislatures  and  a  national  Congress.  And  again,  the  end  is  not  when 
the  counsels  of  the  statesman,  under  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  shall 
have  settled  the  most  complicated  problems  growing  out  of  the  present  disjointed 
condition  of  our  affairs.  After  all  that,  in  the  dim  distant  future,  when  you  and 
I  shall  have  acted  well  or  ill  our  part  upon  the  stage  of  life  and  shall  sleep  with 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  the  generations  that  will  come  will  find  a  work  high 
and  glorious,  made  doubly  sacred  by  the  blood  and  prayers  and  tears  of  their 
predecessors. 

The  American  citizen  is  to  act  a  part  in  all  this,  and  the  American  citizen  is 
to  be  taught  in  youth  in  the  public  school.  Will  any  one  say  that  the  position 
of  a  common  school  teacher  is  one  of  small  account^— will  any  gainsay  his  claim 
to  a  preparation  for  his  professional  duties  at  the  expense  of  that  people  to 
whom  his  service  is  so  important?  True  it  is,  as  some  one  has  said,  "Let  a 
people  treat  with  scorn  the  defenders  of  its  liberties,  and  invest  them  with  the 
symbols  of  degradation,  and  it  will  soon  have  none  to  defend  them.11  There  is 
no  more  sure  defense  to  republican  liberty  than  the  public  school ;  there  is  no 
truer  personal  defender  of  American  institutions  than  the  schoolmaster.  Treat 
him  with  scorn,  invest  him  with  the  symbols  of  degradation  if  you  dare.  God 
may  give  him  grace  still  to  labor  on,  but  it  will  be  with  a  saddened  heart— a 
•  life  without  an  earthly  ambition. 
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The  Normal  School  for  the  state  of  New  York,  was  established  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  1844,  "  for  the  instruction  and  practice  of  Teach- 
ers of  Common  Schools,  in  the  science  of  Education  and  the  art  of  Teach- 
ing." It  was  first  established  for  five  years,  as  an  experiment,  fend  went 
into  operation  on  the  18th  of  December,  1844,  in  a  building  provided  gra- 
tuitously by  the  city  of  Albany,  and  temporarily  fitted  up  for  that  purpose. 
In  1848.  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  ''  for  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  Normal  School,"  appropriating  $15,000  toward  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building.  The  following  year  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  was  made  for  its  completion.  A  large  and  commodious 
edifice,  (See  Fig.  1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,)  containing  a  dwelling-house  for  the  Prin- 
cipal, has  accordingly  been  erected  on  the  corner  of  Lodge  and  Howard 
streets,  adjoining  the  State  Geological  and  Agricultural  Rooms.  To 
this  building  the  school  was  removed  on  the  3 1st  of  July,  1849.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  five  years  for  which  this  institution  was  originally 
established,  and  in  connection  with  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Summer 
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Session  ending  September  27, 1849,  Samuel  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  pronounced  an  address  in  which  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Normal  School  is  thus  graphically  set  forth: 

For  several  years  prior  to  1844,  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  Common 
School  education  in  this  state  had  been  strongly  directed  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  existing  agencies  for  the  preparation  of  duly  qualified  teachers  for 
our  elementary  institutions  of  learning.  Liberal  endowments  had.  from 
time  to  time,  during  along  series  of  years}been  bestowed  upon  the  acade- 
mies in  different  sections  of  the  state,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  this 
object ;  but  the  practical  inability  of  these  institutions  to  supply  the  de- 
mand thus  made  upon  them  with  all  the  resources  at  their  command,  soon 
became  obvious  and  undeniable.  The  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 
for  this  special  and  exclusive  purpose  in  various  portions  of  Europe,  where 
popular  education  was  most  nourishing,  and  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, long  and  honorably  distinguished  for  her  superior  public  and 
private  schools,  and  the  manifest  tendency  of  these  institutions  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  qualifications  and  character  of  teachers,  had  begun  to 
attract  the  regard  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  .statesmen. 

On  a  winter's  afternoon,  early  in  the  year  1844,  in  a  retired  apartment 
of  one  of  the  public  buildings  in  this  city,  might  have  been  seen,  in  earnest 
and  prolonged  consultation,  several  eminent  individuals  whose  names  and 
services  in  the  cause  of  education  are  now  universally  acknowledged. 
The  elder  of  them  was  a  man  of  striking  and  venerable  appearance — of 
commanding  intellect  and  benignant  mien.  By  his  side  sat  one  in  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  manhood,  whose  mental  faculties  had  long  been  disci- 
plined in  the  school  of  virtuous  activity,  and  in  every  lineament  of  whose 
countenance  appeared  that  resolute  determination  and  moral  power,  which 
seldom  fails  to  exert  a  wide  influence  upon  the  opinions  and  actions  of 
men.  The  third  in  the  group  was  a  young  man  of  slight  frame  and  pale, 
thoughtful  visage ;  upon  whose  delicate  and  slender  form  premature  de- 
bility had  palpably  set  its  seal ;  yet  whose  opinions  seemed  to  be  listened 
to  by  his  associates  with  the  utmost  deference  and  regard.  The  remain- 
ing figure  was  that  of  a  well-known  scholar  and  divine,  whose  potent  and 
beneficial  influence  had  long  been  felt  in  every  department  or  the  cause 
of  popular  education,  and  whose  energy,  activity  and  zeal  had  already  ac- 
complished many  salutary  and  much  needed  reforms  in  our  system  of 
public  instruction. 

The  subject  of  their  consultation  was  the  expediency  and  practicability 
of  incorporating  upon  the  Common  School  system  of  this  state  an  efficient 
instrumentality  for  the  education  of  teachers.  The  utility  of  such  a 
measure,  and  its  importance  to  the  present  and  prospective  interests  of 
education,  admitted,  in  the  minds  of  these  distinguished  men,  of  no  doubt 
The  sole  question  was  whether  the  public  mind  was  sufficiently  prepared 
for  its  reception  and  adoption :  whether  an  innovation  so  great  and  striking, 
and  involving  as  it  necessarily  must  a  heavy  and  continued  expenditure 
of  the  public  money,  might  not  be  strenuously  and  successfully  resisted: 
and  whether  a  premature  and  unsuccessful  attempt  then  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution a  measure  of  such  vital  importance,  might  not  be  attended  with 
a  disastrous  influence  upon  the  future  prospects  of  the  cause  of  education. 
These  considerations  after  being  duly  weighed,  were  unanimously  set 
aside  by  the  intrepid  spirits  then  in  council;  and  it  was  determined  that, 
backed  by  the  strong  and  decided  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the 
Common  School  Department,  immediate  measures  should  be  forthwith 
adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School.  The  men 
who  thus  gave  the  first  decided  impetus  to  the  great  enterprise,  whose 
gratifying  results  are  now  before  us,  were  Samuel  Young,  Calvin  T. 
Hulburd,  Francis  D wight,  and  Alonzo  Potter. 
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Mr.  Hulburd,  the  able  and  enlightened  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools,  of  the  Assembly,  visited  the 
Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  after  a  thorough  examination  of 
their  merits  and  practical  operations,  submitted  an  elaborate  and  eloquent 
report  to  the  House,  in  favor  of  the  immediate  adoption  of  this  principle 
in  our  system  of  public  instruction.  The  bill  introduced  by  him,  and  sus- 
tained in  all  its  stages  by  his  powerful  influence  and  indefatigable  exer- 
tions, and  the  cooperation  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  education  through- 
out the  state,  became  a  law,  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  $10,000  annu- 
ally for  five  successive  years,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  State  Normal  School  in  this  city.  The  general  control  of  the 
Institution  was  committed  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  by  whom  an 
Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  five  persons,  one  of  whom  was  to  be 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  was  to  be  appointed,  upon  whom 
the  direct  management,  discipline  and  course  of  instruction  should  devolve. 

In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  the  Board  of  Regents,  in  June,  1844,  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  comprising  the  Hon.  Samuel  Young,  then  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Campbell,  Hon.  Gideon  Hawley,  and  Francis  D wight,  Esq.  This 
committee  forthwith  entered  upon  the  execution  of  their  responsible  du- 
ties ;  procured  on  very  liberal  and  favorable  terms  from  the  city  of  Albany 
the  lease  for  five  years  of  the  spacious  building  in  State  street,  recently 
occupied  by  the  Institution ;  prescribed  the  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  instruction,  government  and  discipline  of  the  school,  the 
course  of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  appointment  and  selection  of  the 
pupils,  &c,  and  procured  the  services  of  the  late  lamented  and  distinguish- 
ed Principal,  then  of  Newbury  port,  Massachusetts;  together  with  his  col- 
league, Prof.  Perkins,  of  Utica,  the  present  Principal,  as  teachers.  On 
the  18th  day  of  December,  1844,  the  school  was  opened  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  and  strangers,  by  an  eloquent  address 
from  Col.  Young,  and  by  other  appropriate  and  suitable  exercises. 
Twenty-nine  pupils,  thirteen  males  and  sixteen  females,  representing 
fourteen  counties  only,  of  both  sexes  were  in  attendance,  who,  after  listen- 
ing to  a  brief  but  clear  and  explicit  declaration  from  Mr.  Page,  of  his  ob- 
jects, views  and  wishes  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  hi^h 
duties  devolved  upon  him,  entered  at  once  upon  the  course  of  studies 
prescribed  for  the  school  Before  the  close  of  the  first  term  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1845,  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  ninety-eight,  com- 
prising about  an  equal  number  of  each  sex,  and  representing  forty  of  the 
fifty-nine  counties  of  the  state.  During  this  term  the  musical  department 
of  the  school  was  placed  under  the  charge  o£  Prof.  Ilsley,  of  this  city, 
and  instruction  in  drawing  was  imparted  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Howard,  of 
Rensselaer. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  second  term,  on  the  9th  of  April.  1845, 
170  pupils  were  in  attendance,  comprising. a  nearly  equal  proportion  of 
males  and  females,  and  representing  every  county  in  the  state,  with  a 
single  exception.  Of  these  pupils  about  nine-tenths  had  been  previously 
engaged  in  teaching  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  term  closed 
on  the  28th  of  August,  with  a  public  examination  and  other  suitable  ex- 
ercises, and  thirty-Tour  of  die  students  received  the  certificate  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  Board  of  Instruction,  aa  in  their  judgment  well 
aualified  in  all  essential  respects,  to  teach  any  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
le  state. 

On  the  15th  of  October  succeeding,  the  school  re-opened  with  180  pu- 
pils, which  was  increased  during  theprogress  of  the  term  to  198  from 
every  county  in  the  state  but  one.  The  death  of  Mr.  Dwigbt,  which 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Potter  to  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  created  vacancies  in 
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the  Executive  Committee,  which  were  supplied  by  the  appointment  at 
the  Hod.  Harmanus  Bleecker,  and  the  Hon.  Samuel  Young,  the  latter 
gentleman  having  been  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  by  the  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  of  Herkimer.  The  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Dwight,  who  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  and 
success  of  the  Institution,  and  had  given  to  its  minutest  details  the  bene- 
fits of  his  supervision  and  constant  attention,  cast  a-  deep  gloom  upon  the 
inmates ;  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place  were 
strikingly  indicative  of  the  vain  and  illusory  nature  of  all  human  expecta- 
tions. For  several  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Dwight  had  mani- 
fested much  interest  in  devising  appropriate  means  for  the  celebration  of 
the  opening  of  the  school,  on  the  18th  of  December.  Alas !  how  little 
could  he  imagine  that  the  long  line  of  Normal  pupils,  with  the  children  of 
the  various  public  schools  of  the  city,  to  whom  also  he  had  been  a  signal 
benefactor,  and  hundreds  of  his  fellow-citizens  should,  on  that  day,  follow 
his  lifeless  remains  to  their  long  home ! 

At  the  close  of  the  third  term,  March  18,  1846.  a  public  examination 
was  held,  which  continued  during  four  successive  days,  and  convinced  all 
who  felt  an  interest  in  the  Institution,  that  the  work  of  preparation  for 
the  teacher's  life  was,  in  all  respects,  thorough  and  complete.  The  diplo- 
ma of  the  Institution  was  conferred  on  forty-seven  graduates.  During 
this  and  the  preceding  term  a  valuable  addition  had  been  made  to  the 
Board  of  Instruction,  by  promoting  to  the  charge  of  several  of  the  princi- 
pal departments,  those  graduates  of  the  Institution  who  now  so  ably  and 
successfully  preside  over  these  departments.  The  Experimental  School, 
organized  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  term,  was  placed  under 
the  general  supervision  of  its  present  teacher,  and  has  proved  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  auxiliary  in  the  practical  preparation  of  the  pupils  of  the 
principal  school  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  teachers.  Two  hun- 
dred and  five  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  term,  on  the  first  Monday  of  May.  1846,  of  whom  sixty-three  re- 
ceived a  diploma  at  its  close  in  September  following.  During  the  fifth 
term,  commencing  on  the  second  of  November,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  pupils  only  appeared,  forty-six  of  whom  graduated  in  March,  1847. 
At  the  commencement,  however,  of  the  sixth  term  in  May  subsequently, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pupils  were  in  attendance,  of  whom  sixty- 
four  received  the  diploma  of  the  Institution  in  September ;  and  at  the  re- 
opening of  the  school  in  November,  two  hundred  and  five  pupils  appear- 
ed. Up  to  this  period  the  number  of  names  entered  on  the  Register  of 
the  school  as  pupils,  including  those  in  attendance  at  the  commencement 
of  the  seventh  term,  was  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Of  these  two 
hundred  and  fifty-four  had  received  their  diploma  as  graduates,  of  which 
number  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  were  actually  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  state ;  and  the  residue,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  different  academies  or  in  private  schools.  Of  those  who  had 
left  the  school  without  graduating,  nearly  all  were  engaged  during  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  in  teaching  in  the  several  Common  Schools. 

And  now  came  that  dark  and  gloomy  period  when  the  hitherto  brilliant 
prospects  of  the  Institution  were  overcast  with  deep  clouds  of  melancholy 
and  despondency — when  that  noble  form  and  towering  intellect  which, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  great  experiment  in  progress,  had  assid- 
uously presided  over  and  watched  its  development,  was  suddenly  struck 
down  by  the  relentless  hand  of  the  great  destroyer — when  the  bereaved 
and  stricken  flock,  deprived  of  their  revered  and  beloved  guide,  teacher, 
friend,  mournfully  assembled  in  their  accustomed  halls  on  that  dreary 
and  desolate  January  day  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1848,  to  pay 
the  last  sad  obsequies  to  the  remains  of  their  departed  Principal.  In  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  his  high  faculties— in  the  meridian  brightness  of  his 
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lofty  and  noble  career— in  the  maturity  of  his  well-earned  fame  as  "first 
among  the  foremost"  of  the  teachers  of  America,  he  passed  away  from 
among  us.  and  sought  his  eternal  reward  in  that  better  land  where  the 
ills  and  the  obstructions  of  mortality  are  forever  unknown ;  where  the 
emancipated  spirit,  freed  from  the  clogs  which  here  fetter  its  high  action 
and  retard  its  noblest  development,  expands  its  illimitable  energies  in  the 
congenial  atmosphere  of  infinite  knowledge  and  infinite  love.  It  is  not 
for  me,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  pronounce  his  eulogy,  although  I  knew 
and  loved  him  well.  That  has  already  been  done  by  an  abler  hand,  and 
it  only  remains  to  say  that  the  impress  which  his  masterly  and  well- 
trained  mind  left  upon  the  Institution,  the  child  of  his  most  sanguine  hopes 
and  earnest  efforts,  and  upon  the  interests  of  education  generally  through- 
out the  state,  of  wnich  he  was  the  indefatigable  promoter,  has  been  of  the 
most  marked  character,  and  will  long  consecrate  his  name  and  memory. 

Since  this  period  the  progress  of  the  Institution,  under  the  auspices  of 
its  present  enlightened  Principal,  and  his  devoted  corps  of  assistants,  has 
been  uniformly  onward  and  upward.  At  the  close  of  the  seventh  term 
fifty  pupils  were  graduated,  and  the  eighth  term  opened  with  two  hun- 
dred and  eight,  of  whom  forty-six  received  their  diploma  at  its  close. 
The  ninth  term  opened  on  the  first  day  of  November  last  with  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pupils,  and  at  its  close  forty-three  were  graduated ; 
and  the  tenth  term,  which  has  now  just  closed,  opened  with  upward  of 
two  hundred  pupils,  of  whom  thirty-six  are  now  about  to  graduate. 

The  following  account  of  the  State  Normal  School  is  copied  from  the 
Annual  Circular  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  1850 : 

"  Each  county  in  the  state  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  school  a  number  of 
pupils,  (either  male  or  female,)  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Assembly  in  such  county.  The  pupils  are  appointed  by  the  county 
and  town  superintendents  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  county  superintend- 
ent for  that  purpose.  This  meeting  should  be  held  and  the  appointment 
made  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  each  term,  or  as 
soon  as  information  is  received  as  to  the  number  of  vacancies.  A  list  of 
the  vacancies  for  each  term  will  be  published  in  the  District  School  Jour- 
nal, as  early  as  the  number  of  such  vacancies  can  be  ascertained,  usually 
before  the  close  of  the  former  term. 

Pupils  once  admitted  to  the  school  will  have  the  right  to  remain  until 
they  graduate ;  unless  they  forfeit  that  right  by  voluntarily  vacating  their 
place,  or  by  improper  conduct 

Persons  failing  to  receive  appointments  from  their  respective  counties, 
should,  after  obtaining  testimonials  of  a  good  moral  character,  present 
themselves  the  first  day  of  the  term,  for  examination  by  the  Faculty.  If 
such  examination  is  satisfactory,  they  will  receive  an  appointment  from 
the  Executive  Committee,  without  regard  to  the  particular  county,  pro- 
vided any  vacancies  exist    In  such  case  the  pupil  will  receive  mileage. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April  11,  1849,  "  every  teacher 
shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  teacher,  who  shall  have  in  possession  a 
Diploma  from  the  State  Normal  School." 

Qualification  of  Applicants.  Females  sent  to  the  school  must  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  males  eighteen. 

The  superintendents,  in  making  their  appointments,  are  urged  to  pay 
no  regard  to  the  political  opinions  of  applicants.  The  selections  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  moral  worth  and  abilities  of  the  candidates. 
Decided  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  those,  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  superintendents,  give  the  highest  promise  of  becoming  the  most  effi- 
cient teachers  of  common  schools.    It  is  also  desirable  mat  those  only 
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should  be  appointed  who  have  already  a  good  knowledge  of  the  ******** \ 
branches  or  study,  and  who  intend  to  remain  in  the  school  until  thee 
graduate. 

Entrance.  All  the  pupils,  on  entering  the  school,  are  required  to 
sign  the  following  declaration: 

'  We  the  subscribers  hereby  declare^  that  it  is  our  intention  to  devote 
ourselves  to  the  business  of  teaching'  district  schools,  and  that  our  sole  ob- 
ject in  resorting  to  this  normal  School  is  the  better  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  that  important  duty? 

As  this  should  be  signed  in  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  they 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  its  import  before  they  are  appointed.  It 
is  expected  of  the  superintendents,  that  they  shall  select  such  as  will 
sacredly  fulfill  their  engagements  in  this  particular. 

Pupils  on  entering  the  school  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  examination, 
and  are  classified  according  to  their  previous  attainments.  The  time  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  course  will  depend  upon  the  attainments  and 
talents  of  the  pupil,  varying  from  one  to  Jour  terms.  Very  few,  however, 
can  expect  to  graduate  in  one  term. 

Privileges  or  the  Pupils.  All  pupils  receive  their  tuition  free. 
They  are  also  furnished  with  the  use  of  text-books  without  charge: 
though  if  they  already  own  the  books  of  the  course,  they  would  do  weD 
to  bring  them,  together  with  such  other  books  for  reference  as  they  may 
possess.  Moreover,  they  draw  a  small  sum  from  the  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  school,  to  defray  in  part  their  expenses. 

It  is  proposed  to  apportion  the  sum  of  $1,700  among  the  256  pupils. 
who  may  compose  the  school  during  the  next  term.  L  Each  pupil  shall 
receive  three  cents  a  mile  on  the  distance  from  his  county  town  to  the 
city  of  Albany.  2.  The  remainder  of  the  $1,700  shall  then  be  divided 
equally  among  the  students  in  attendance. 

The  following  list  will  show  how  much  a  student  of  each  county  will 
receive,  during  the  ensuing  term : 

Albany,  $2.41;  Allegany,  $10.09;  Broome,  $6.76;  Cattaraugus, 
$11.17;  Cayuga.  $7.09;  Chautauque,  $12.49;  Chemung,  $8.35;  Che- 
nango, $5.41;  Clinton,  $7.27;  Columbia,  $3.28;  Cortland,  $6.67;  Dela- 
ware, $4.72;  Dutchess,  $4.66;  Erie,  $10.93;  Essex,  $6.19;  Franklin, 
$8.77;  Fulton,  $3.76;  Genesee,  $9.73 ;  Greene,  $3.43 ;  Hamilton,  $4.87; 
Herkimer.  $4.81 ;  Jefferson,  $7.21 ;  Kings,  $6.97 ;  Lewis,  $6.28 ;  Living- 
ston. $9.19;  Madison,  $5.44;  Monroe,  $3.98;  Montgomery,  $3,61 ;  New- 
York,  $6.85;  Niagara,  $10.72;  Oneida,  $5.29;  Onondaga,  $6.40;  Ontario, 
$8.26;  Orange,  $5.44;  Orleans.  $10.12;  Oswego,  $7.21;  Otsego,  $4.39; 
Putnam,  $5.59;  Queens,  $7.63;  Rensselaer,  $2.59;  Richmond,  $7.32 ; 
Rockland,  $6.07;  Saratoga,  $4.78;  Schenectady,  $2.86;  Schoharie, 
$3.07;  Seneca,  $7.54;  St.  Lawrence,  $8.59;  Steuben,  $8.89;  Suffolk. 
$9.16;  Sullivan,  $5.80;  Tioga,  $7.42;  Tompkins,  $7.31;  Ulster,  $4.15 
Warren,  $4.27 ;  Washington,  $3.85 ;  Wayne,  $7.84 ;  Westchester.  $6.46, 
Wyoming,  $9.85;  Yates,  $7.96. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  if  the  number  of  pupils  is  less  than  256,  the 
sum  to  be  received  will  be  proportionately  increased.  The  above  sched- 
ule shows,  therefore,  the  minimum  sum  to  be  received  by  each  pupiL 
His  apportionment  cannot  be  less  than  as  above  stated,  and  it  may  be 
more. 

This  money  will  be  paid  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

A  ppar  at  us.  A  well  assorted  apparatus  has  been  Drociued^snmcientry 
extensive  to  illustrate  all  the  important  principles  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  and  Human  Physiology.  Extraordinary  facilities  for  the 
study  of  Physiology  are  afforded  by  the  Museum  of  the  Medical  College, 
which  is  open  at  all  hours  for  visiters. 
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Library.  Besides  an  abundant  supply  of  text-books  upon  all  the 
branches  of  the  course  of  study,  a  well  selected  miscellaneous  library  has 
been  procured,  to  which  all  the  pupils  may  have  access  free  of  charge. 
In  the  selection  of  this  library,  particular  care  has  been  exercised  to  pro- 
cure most  of  the  recent  works  upon  Education,  as  well  as  several  val- 
uable standard  works  upon  the  Natural  Sciences,  History,  Mathematics, 
&c    The  State  library  is  also  freely  accessible  to  all. 

Terms  and  Vacations.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  so  as 
to  bring  the  vacations  into  April  and  October,  the  months  for  holding  the 
Teachers'  Institutes.  This  also  enables  the  pupils  to  take  advantage  of 
the  cheapness  of  traveling  by  the  various  means  of  water  communication 
in  the  State,  in  going  to  ana  from  the  school 

The  Summer  Term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and 
continues  twenty  weeks,  with  an  intermission  of  one  week  from  the 
first  of  July. 

The  Winter  Term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
and  continues  twenty-two  weeks,  with  an  intermission  from  Christmas 
to  New  Year's  day  inclusive. 

Prompt  Attendance.  As  the  school  will  open  on  Monday,  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  pupils,  if  they  should  reach  Albany  by  the 
Thursday  or  Friday  preceding  the  day  of  opening.  The  F.tculty  can 
then  aid  them  im  securing  suitable  places  for  boarding. 

As  the  examinations  of  the  pupils  preparatory  for  classification  will 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that 
all  the  pupils  should  report  themselves  on  the  first  morning.  Those  who 
arrive  a  day  after  the  time,  will  subject  not  only  the  teachers  to  much 
trouble,  but  themselves  also  to  the  rigors  of  a  private  examination. 
After  the  first  week,  no  student,  except  for  the  strongest  reasons,  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  school. 

Price  of  Board.  The  price  of  board  in  respectable  families,  varies 
from  $1.50  to  $2.00,  exclusive  of  washing.  Young  gentlemen  by  taking 
a  room  and  boarding  themselves,  have  sustained  themselves  at  a  lower 
rate.     This  can  better  be  done  in  the  summer  term. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  allowed  to  board  in  the  same  fam- 
ilies. Particular  care  is  taken  to  be  assured  of  the  respectability  of  the 
families  who  propose  to  take  boarders,  beTore  they  are  recommended  to 
the  pupils. 

Experimental  School.  Two  spacious  rooms  in  the  building  are 
appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the  two  departments  of  this  school. 
These  two  departments  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Per- 
manent Teacher,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  afford  each  Normal  Pupil  an  opportunity 
of  practising  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  inculcated  at  the 
Normal  School,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  his  'aptness  to  teach,'  and  to  dis- 
charge the  various  other  duties  pertaining  to  the  teacher's  responsible 
office.  Each  member  of  the  graduating  class  is  required  to  spend  at 
least  two  weeks  in  this  department 

In  the  experimental  School  there  are  ninety-three  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years.  Fifty-eight  of  these  are  free  pupils. 
The  free  seats  will  be  hereafter  given  exclusively  to  fatherless  children, 
residing  in  the  city  of  Albany.  This  is  in  consideration  of  an  appropria- 
tion by  the  city  to  defray  in  part  the  expense  of  fitting  up  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  school  The  remaining  thirty-five  pupils  are  charged 
$20  per  year  for  tuition  and  use  of  books.  This  charge  is  made  merely 
to  defray  the  expense  of  sustaining  the  school." 
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1848  TO  1863. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1848,  Pro£  George  R.  Perkins,  was  appointed 
Principal  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School,  to  fill  the  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  the  lamented  Page,  who,  in  his  eminent  success 
and  early  death,  had  realized  either  alternative  of  the  injunction  to  "  suc- 
cor or  die,'1  laid  upon  him  by  his  friend  Horace  Mann,  when  he  assumed 
the  charge  of  the  school.  Prof  Perkins  had  been  connected  with  the 
school  since  its  organization.  He  was  familiar  with  its  workings,  and  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Page,  and  his  success  in  his  department  had  evinced  his  fit- 
ness to  carry  the  experiment  of  the  State  Normal  School  to  a  successful 
termination.  The  winter  of  1852,  was  a  crisis  in  its  history.  The  ap- 
propriations for  its  support  were  made  by  the  Legislature,  annually.  An 
occasion  was  thus  furnished  for  narrow  minded  men  to  attack  the  system  of 
Normal  Schools,  charging  against  it  that  it  was  unable  to  supply  teachers 
to  the  State  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  its  continuance  on  grounds 
of  public  policy.  So  far  were  these  attacks  carried  that  formal  notice 
was  given  in  the  Legislature  of  an  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  law  establishing  the  school.  This,  with  the  exception  of  a  feeble  op- 
position on  the  part  of  a  single  senator  in  the  winter  of  1858,  was  the 
last  exhibition  of  legislative  hostility.  Some  dissensions  among  the 
Faculty,  greatly  magnified,  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry in  the  Legislature  to  examine  into  its  internal  arrangements,  and 
the  general  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.  It  was  gratifying  to  the 
friends  of  the  school  that  these  movements  failed  to  impair  public  confi- 
dence. This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  term  which  immediate- 
ly succeeded  them,  had  a  larger  attendance  than  any  previous  one.  The 
severe  and  devoted  labors  of  the  Principal,  in  connection  with  the  move- 
ments above  alluded  to,  acting  upon  a  constitution  naturally  sensitive, 
had  so  impaired  his  health,  as  to  render  his  resignation  necessary,  to  the 
deep  regret  of  the  friends  of  the  school.  The  Executive  Committee  in 
their  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature,  bear  full  testimony  to  his  private 
worth  and  public  services. 

During  the  period  of  more  than  four  years  in  which  Prof.  Perkins  con- 
tinued its  Principal,  the  school  enjoyed  a  good  measure  of  success.  The 
average  number  in  attendance  for  each  term  was  216,  and  the  whole 
number  of  graduates  was  809,  of  whom,  146  were  males,  and  168  were 
females. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1852,  the  position  left  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Prof  Perkins,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Samuel  B.  Wool- 
worth,  who  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  had  been  the  honored  Prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  Academies  in  the  State. 
In  this  position  he  had  fully  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  popular,  thorough,  and  successful  educators  in  the  country.  In 
almost  every  state  were  men  occupying  high  social  and  civil  positions  to 
whom  he  had  given  their  early  instructions  and  impulses,  and  whose  suc- 
cess in  life  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  influence.    When  therefore 
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the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Normal  School  desired  to  make  a  selec- 
tion of  Principal  for  their  Institution,  they  could  not  have  labored  under 
much  embarrassment  in  making  choice  of  the  proper  person.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Prof  Woolworth,  some  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  school  The  policy  adopted  soon  after  its  commence- 
ment was  to  supply  its  teachers  from  among  its  graduates.  While  this 
policy  contributed  to  give  effect  to  the  early  plans  on  which  the  instruc- 
tion was  based,  it  failed  to  bring  into  its  faculty  the  enlarged  and  liberal 
culture  of  minds  trained  under  more  rigid  discipline  and  a  wider  range  of 
study.  To  correct  this  defect,  the  Executive  Committee  resolved  to  es- 
tablish the  following  professorships : 

The  English  Language  and  Literature, 

The  Natural  Sciences,  and 

Mathematics,  pure  and  applied. 

It  was  intended  that  those  appointed  to  these  Professorships  should  be 
thoroughly  educated  men,  and  that  so  far  as  practicable,  the  positions 
should  be  permanent  The  influence  of  this  plan  has  been  most  salutary. 
The  appointments  of  subordinate  teachers  whose  positions  are  regarded 
as  less  permanent,  are  still  made  from  the  graduates,  so  that  incitements 
to  effort  for  higher  attainments  and  marked  distinction,  are  presented  to 
the  pupils  of  the  school. 

During  Dr.  Woolworth's  Principalship,  the  school  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  full  tide  of  its  prosperity.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  dismiss  those  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  fill  vacancies  to  give  room  for  those  who  had  received 
regular  appointments.  The  average  number  in  attendance  for  each  term, 
was  255,  and  the  whole  number  of  graduates  was  288,  of  whom  IDS  were 
females,  and  95  were  males.  In  February,  1856,  Dr.  Woolworth  resigned 
the  position  which  he  had  held  for  three  and  one-half  years,  with  much 
credit  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  the  State,  and  accepted  the  place 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck.  He  is  now  the  efficient 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Woolworth,  the  Executive  Committee  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor  David  H.  Cochran,  who  was  at  the  time  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Institution.  Pre- 
vious to  his  connection  with  the  Normal  School,  Prof  Cochran  had  been 
favorably  known  as  Principal  of  an  important  Institution  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  He  was  familiar  with  the  management  of  the  School, 
and  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  its  pupils,  officers,  and  friends. 
Since  his  accession  no  material  changes  have  been  made  in  its  organiza- 
tion. The  requirements  for  admission  have  been  raised,  thus  shortening 
the  time  previously  allotted  to  some  of  the  more  strictly  academical 
studies,  and  lengthening  that  assigned  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.  In  addition  to  the  Experimental  School  of  Practice,  a  Model 
Primary  School  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly 
acquainting  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  with  the  practical  details 
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of  primary  teaching.  This  department  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
During  the  period  that  the  school  has  heen  under  the  control  of  Dr. 
Cochran,  the  average  number  in  attendance  for  each  term  has  been  258, 
and  the  whole  number  of  graduates  411,  of  whom  157  were  males,  and 
254  were  females. 

The  Normal  School  has  now  been  in  operation  nearly  nineteen  years. 
Its  present  condition  and  the  more  apparent  results  of  its  working,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

"During  the  past  year,  (1862,)  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  appli- 
cants for  admission  were  examined,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  ninety 
were  admitted.  The  whole  number  in  attendance  has  been  two  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  and  of  these,  ninety-nine  were  males,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  were  females.  The  average  age  of  these  pupils  was  nine- 
teen years  and  seven  months :  and  the  average  period  during  which  they 
had  been  engaged  in  teaching  prior  to  their  admission  into  the  Normal 
School,  was  six  months.  All  the  counties  of  the  State,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four,  have  been  represented  in  the  school." 
.  "  Since  the  establishment,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
have  enjoyed  its  advantages  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period." 

44  The  graduates  and  under-graduates  are  represented  by  local  school 
officers  to  be  doing  valuable  service,  not  only  in  the  schools  in  which 
they  are  employed,  but  as  zealous  workers,  imparting  their  knowledge 
of  the  proper  modes  of  instruction  to  their  associates  in  teachers  insti- 
tutes and  associations,  who  in  turn  apply  the  same  to  the  schools  under 
their  charge,  and  thus  the  influence  of  this  school  is  diffused." 

During  the  first  years  of  the  existence  of  the  school,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, it  encountered  the  most  bitter  opposition,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  reduce  the  appropriation,  and  also  to  discontinue  it  altogether. 
So  little  were  its  aims  and  the  importance  of  its  work  understood  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  offer  pecuniary  inducements  in  order  to  secure 
pupils  from  the  more  remote  counties  of  the  State. 

At  the  present  time  it  has  surmounted  all  opposition.  In  the  character 
and  work  of  its  graduates,  it  has  become  favorably  known  in  all  counties 
of  the  State,  which  are  now  constantly  represented  in  the  school  The 
appropriation  has  been  increased  from  $10,000  to  $12,000,  and  each  year 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  recommends  the  establishment 
of  another  similar  Institution.  In  the  language  of  his  Report  of  1862, 
uthe  permanence  of  this  Institution  may  now  be  regarded  as  established, 
not  only  by  legislative  recognition  and  endowment,  but  also  in  the  confi- 
dence and  regards  of  the  people." 

As  an  evidence  of  this  confidence,  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the 
Legislature  in  1868,  recognized  the  City  Normal  School  of  Oswego,  as  a 
State  institution,  and  made  an  appropriation  for  its  support 
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The  Normal  akd  Training  School  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
Oswego  Schools.  From  the  time  of  their  organization  in  the  summer  of 
1853  regular  Saturday  Institutes  were  held,  which  all  teachers  were  re- 
quired to  attend  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  methods  of 
teaching  the  various  branches,  and  giving  unity  and  efficiency  to  the  or- 
ganization, discipline,  and  teaching  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
schools. 

These  weekly  meetings  served  their  purpose  very  well,  but  as  new 
teachers  were  continually  coming  in  who  required  careful  training  in 
methods,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  keep  all  properly  qualified  for 
their  work  under  this  arrangement  It  seemed  very  desirable  that  this 
special  preparation  should  be  completed  before  the  teachers  were  em- 
ployed in  the  schools. 

This  necessity  was  more  strongly  felt  when,  in  the  Fall  of  1859,  the 
present  methods  of  "Object  Teaching n  were  introduced  into  all  the 
lower  grades.  This  made  it  absolutely  indispensable  that  all  should  have 
special  and  careful  training  in  the  new  methods. 

During  the  first  year  the  Superintendent  continued  to  meet  the  primary 
teachers  every  Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  the  necessary  in- 
struction, and  giving  illustrations  of  the  new  methods  with  classes  of 
children.  As  this  process  required  to  be  continually  repeated,  and  as  at 
best  it  could  be  but  imperfectly  done,  the  Board  resolved  to  establish  a 
school  for  the  practical  training  of  teachers.  To  carry  out  this  design 
more  effectively,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  new  methods  introduced! 
the  Board  resolved  to  secure  the  services  of  a  teacher  from  one  of  the 
best  Training  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  where  these  methods  were  prac- 
ticed. They  accordingly  entered  into  negotiations  with  Miss  M.  E.  M. 
Jones,  a  woman  eminently  qualified  for  her  work ;  and  who  had  been  for 
fifteen  years  exclusively  engaged  in  training  primary  teachers  in  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Training  Institution  of  London.  Her  engagement 
with  the  Board  was  but  for  one  year.  At  their  urgent  request  she  was 
persuaded  to  remain  three  months  longer. 

Aside  from  the  regular  members  of  the  Training  Class,  the  teachers  in 

the  primary  departments  of  all  the  public  schools  received  a  full  course 

'  of  instruction  under  Miss  Jones.    No  pupils  were  admitted  into  the  class 
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who  had  not  previously  completed  a  thorough  academic  course  equivalent 
to  that  pursued  in  the  Oswego  High  School 

A  number  of  active,  intelligent  teachers  from  abroad  joined  the  class. 
These  ladies  are  now  occupying  important  positions  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  several  of  them  in  Training  Schools  which  have  since 
been  established. 

The  school  soon  gained  an  enviable  reputation  not  only  for  its  methods 
of  teaching,  but  for  its  methods  of  training.  As  the  number  of  foreign 
pupils  rapidly  increased,  and  as  there  was  evident  demand  for  increased 
facilities  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers  in  the  State,  in  the 
winter  of  1862-d  the  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $8,000 
annually  for  two  years,  conditional  on  the  attendance  of  fifty  pupils,  and 
the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  school  two  pupils  from  each  Senatorial 
District  free  of  charge  for  tuition. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  this  appropriation  was  increased  to  $6,000,  with- 
out imposing  any  conditions  as  to  attendance,  except  that  each  Assembly 
District  should  be  entitled  to  send  one  pupil  to  the  school,  but  requiring 
the  Board  of  Education  or  citizens  of  Oswego  to  provide  suitable  build- 
ings and  grounds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school 

These  conditions  have  been  complied  with  in  the  purchase  and  en- 
largement of  a  building  located  in  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  city,  on 
high  and  commanding  grounds,  overlooking  the  entire  town,  the  lake 
and  the  surrounding  country.  The  frontispiece  gives  a  view  of  this  build- 
ing in  perspective.  Its  entire  length  in  front  is  153  feet  and  in  depth 
180  feet.  The  center  or  main  part  is  built  of  a  beautiful  gray  limestone 
found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  wings  are  of  wood.  It  is 
designed  to  accommodate  800  pupils  in  the  Normal  Department,  and  600 
children  in  the  Model  and  Practicing  Schools. 

Hitherto  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  school  has  been  confined  to 
method*  of  teaching,  and  particularly  to  methods  of  primary  instruction. 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  sections.  One  section  receives  instruc- 
tion in  methods  in  the  morning  while  the  other  is  teaching  in  the  Practic- 
ing School.  In  the  afternoon  the  divisions  alternate,  the  section  that  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  morning  practice,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  in- 
struction the  teacher  illustrates  every  point  by  a  lesson  with  the  children. 
The  pupil- teachers  are  then  called  upon  in  turn  to  prepare  a  written 
sketch  of  a  similar  lesson,  to  be  presented  to  the  teacher  on  the  succeed- 
ing day,  when  some  member  of  the  class  is  called  upon  to  work  out  her 
sketch  with  the  children,  under  the  criticism  of  the  class  and  teacher. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  these  divisions  interchange.  The  division 
that  taught  in  the  morning  teach  in  the  afternoon,  and  receive  instruc- 
tion in  methods  in  the  morning  and  vice  versa.  By  this  arrangement 
each  teacher  instructs  a  class  in  a  given  grade  one  month  in  the  morning 
session,  and  one  month  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  changes  grades.  This 
affords  each  pupil-teacher  an  opportunity  of  teaching  all  the  subjects  of 
each  grade  for  one  month. 
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On  changing  from  one  grade  to  another,  the  pupils  observe  the  teach- 
ing of  the  critics  for  two  days,  and  for  one  day  the  teacher  whom  they 
are  to  succeed  in  their  practice.  The  teaching  is  all  done  under  the  care- 
ful supervision  and  criticism  of  the  most  capable  teachers,  selected  with 
special  reference  to  their  adaptation  to  their  work.  Alter  the  close  of 
the  public  schools  at  8±  o'clock,  both  divisions  of  the  Training  Glass 
meet  an  hour  and  a  half  for  instruction  in  methods. 

A  criticism  lesson  is  given  every  Monday  at  8|  o'clock.  At  this  exer- 
cise some  member  of  the  class  previously  appointed  gives  a  lesson  with 
the  children  on  some  subject  assigned.  At  the*  close  of  the  exercise  the 
members  of  the  class  are  called  on  in  turn  to  criticise  the  teaching  both 
as  to  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  matter  and  method. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercise,  in  a  kind  of  summary,  the  Principal  criti- 
cises both  teacher  and  critics. 

The  course  of  training  embraces  one  year,  one-half  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  instruction  in  method  and  the  philosophy  of  education,  and 
the  other  half  to  teaching  under  criticism. 

The  Oswego- Board  of  Education  are  the  Executive  Committee,  to  act 
under  the  advice  and  general  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  E.  A.  Sheldon,  has  acted  as  Principal  of 
the  school  since  the  time  Miss  Jones  returned  to  London. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  Circular  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  (Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice)  presents  the  conditions  of  ad- 
mission, and  the  Course  of  Instruction  for  1866 : — 

Each  county  is  entitled  to  as  many  pupil-teachers  in  the  Oswego  Normal  and 
Training  School  as  it  has  representatives  in  the  Assembly,  and  other  qualified 
applicants  are  received  until  the  accommodations  are  exhausted. 

To  gain  admission  to  the  school  pupils  must  possess  good  health,  good  moral 
character,  and  average  abilities.  They  must  be  able  to  pass  a  fair  examination 
in  Spelling,  Reading,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic,  (as  far  as  the  roots;)  also  to 
analyze  and  parse  simple  sentences.  Ladies  must  be  at  least  sixteen  and  gen- 
tlemen eighteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  shall  have  passed  the  examination 
will  receive  a  formal  appointment  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school. 

OOURSB  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Elementary  Preparatory  Course. 

This  course  is  limited  to  one  term  of  twenty  weeks,  which  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  instruction  in  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Book-keeping,  (single  entry,)  Lin- 
ear and  Object  Drawing,  Geography,  (physical  and  political,)  Arithmetic,  (oral 
and  written,)  History,  Grammar,  Analysis  of  Words,  to  Exercises  in  Impromptu 
Composition,  and  to  Weekly  Essays. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  pupils,  on  entering  the  school,  be  thoroughly  qualified 
in  these  common  English  branches.  Those  not  found  so  qualified  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  through  this  course  under  thorough  instruction  before  entering 
upon  the  Training  Course. 

Elementary  Drawing  Cows* 

This  course  is  limited  to  one  year  of  two  terms,  each  twenty  weeks;  and  in- 
"eludes  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  the  branches  named  in  the  Elementary 
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Preparatory  Course,  and  of  miscellaneous  subjects  calculated  to  cultivate  the 
perceptive  faculties.  Special  attention  will  be  directed  to  objective  toadm^ 
and  to  the  philosophical  yet  simple  methods  of  primary  instruction. 

B  Class. — Methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  Elementary 
Preparatory  Course;  also  instruction  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  School 
Economy,  Physiology,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy,  and  Impromptu  Com- 
position, (oral  and  written.)    Criticism  lessons  and  essays  weekly. 

A  Class. — The  time  of  this  class  will  be  devoted  to  observation  in  the  Model 
Schools,  and  teaching  in  the  Practicing  Schools,  under  the  supervision  of  com* 
peteut  critics.  Two  hours,  each  day,  will  be  devoted  to  Impromptu  Composi- 
tion, and  to  methods  of  teaching  Form,  Size,  Measure,  Color,  Weight,  Sounds* 
Objects,  Animals,  Plants,  and  giving  Moral  Instruction.  Criticism  lessons  and 
essays  weekly. 

Students  having  satisfactorily  completed  the  preceding  courses  will  receive  a 
diploma,  signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  School,  the  Head  Master,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  city  of  Oswego. 

This  diploma  will  serve  as  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  common 
schools. 

Advanced  Preparatory  Course. 

Students  to  be  admitted  to  this  course  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  studies  of  the  Elementary  Preparatory  Course;  one  much  more  critical 
than  for  admission  to  the  Elementary  Training  Course. 

As  familiarity  with  any  subject  is  essential  to  a  consideration  of  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  it,  no  pupil  will  be  admitted  to  the  Advanced  Training 
Class  until  properly  prepared  in  all  the  subjects  of  this  course.  Those  familiar 
with  none  of  the  branches  herein  named  will  require  a  full  year  and  a  half  to 
complete  the  course ;  others,  who  have  mastered  a  portion  of  them,  may  com- 
plete it  in  less  time. 

The  students  of  this  division  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes,  according  to 
their  acquirements.  Those  conversant  with  some  of  the  studies  of  each  class 
may  take  up  such  studies  as  they  need  to  pursue,  in  order  to  pass  the  required 
examination  for  the  "Advanced  Training  Course." 

Subjects  of  C  Class. — Higher  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Grammatical  Analysis, 
Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  Book-keeping,  (double  entry,)  Linear  and  Object 
Drawing  Botany,  and  Impromptu  Composition.  Rhetorical  Exercises  and  Es- 
says weekly. 

Subjects  of  B  Class. — Algebra  continued,  Geometry,  History,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Perspective  Drawing,  Chemistry,  and  Impromptu  Composition.  Rhe- 
torical Exercises  and  Essays  weekly. 

Subjects  of  A  Class. — Astronomy,  Algebra  completed,  Trigonometry,  Sur- 
veying and  Mensuration,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Geology  and  Mineral- 
ogy, and  Impromptu  Composition.    Rhetorical  Exercises  and  Essays  weekly. 

Advanced  Training  Course. 

This  course  will  occupy  one  term  of  twenty  weeks,  and  will  be  devoted  to 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  branches  named  in 
the  Advanced  Preparatory  Course. 

In  this  course  special  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion, School  History,  School  Law,  Science  of  Government,  School  Organization, 
and  Discipline ;  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  and  School  Economy 
generally.     There  will  be  frequent  Criticism  Lessons  and  Compositions. 

A  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  to 
bo  accompanied  by  reading  on  the  part  of  the  class.  A  portion  of  the  time  will 
be  devoted  to  observation  and  practice  in  teaching  under  criticism. 

To  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  course  a  diploma  will  be  given, 
signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
School,  the  Head  Master,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Board,  certifying  that 
the  graduate  therein  named  is  "  deemed  qualified  to  teach  the  English  branches 
usually  pursued  in  the  High  Schools  and  Academies  of  the  State.* 
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.Plans  and  Descriptions  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at 
Oswego,  New  York. 
The  accommodation  provided  for  the  Normal  and  Training  School  at 
Oswego,  New  York,  is  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  ample 
grounds,  located  in  a  pleasant  section  of  the  city,  and  commanding  a  fine 
yiew  of  the  town,  lake,  and  surrounding  country.  The  entire  front  is 
158  feet,  and  its  depth  180  feet,  with  ample  accommodation  for  600  pupils 
in  the  Model  and  Practicing  Schools,  and  800  in  the  Normal  Department 
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Fimrr  Floor.— 1,  Hall  and  Main  Entrance  to  Normal  School ;  2, 2,  Recitation  Room*  for  Nor* 
mal  School;  3,  Laboratory  and  Chemical  Apparatus;  4,  Philosophical  Apparatus  and  Cabinet; 
(Between  rooms  2  and  3,  and  2  and  4,  are  sliding  doors  so  that  two  rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one 
when  required ;)  5,  Office ;  6,  6,  Assembly  Rooms  for  Practicing  Schools ;  7,  7,  7,  7,  7,  7,  7,  7.  7, 
7,  Recitation  Rooms  for  Pupil-Teachers ;  8,  Model  Graded  School-Room ;  0,  Girls'  Hall  and  Main 
Entrance  to  Model  and  Practicing  Schools;  10,  Boys'  Hall  and  Main  Entrance  to  Model  and  Prac- 
ticing Schools;  11.  Entrance  from  Court-Yard ;  12,  Covered  Passage  Way  to  Water  Closets;  13. 
13, 13,  Girls'  Cloak  Rooms;  14, 14, 14.  Boys'  Cloak  Rooms;  15, 15, 15, 15, 15,  Teachers'  Closets; 
16, 18,  16, 16,  Piazzas ;  17, 17.  Sinks  for  soft  water.  ^^* 
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Fioofe— 1, 1, 1, 1, 1,  HaJb;  S,  Assembly  Room  and  Hall,  capable  of  seating  from  8M  to  IjMt 


TbKD  Floo*.— 1,  1,  Halls;  9,  3,  Recitation  Rooms;  3,  Library  and  Readinf  Room;  4,  Qm&emanH 

DressiofRoom ;  5,  Apparatus  Room;  6,  6,  Janitor's 
Rooms;  7, 7, 7,  7,  Rooms  for  U»o  solitary  coafinim mil  of 
lafmetoiyehf"  ~ 
andlifbid. 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  importance  of  making  early  and  efficient  provision  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  well  qualified  teachers,  for  the  public  schools  of  Michigan,  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  John  D. 
Pierce,  in  his  first  Report,  dated  December  27th,  1836,  in  which  he  re- 
marks that  u  The  most  perfect  organization  of  the  entire  system  of  schools 
in  all  the  varied  departments  of  instruction,  must  fail  of  securing  the  de* 
sired  results  without  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers.  What- 
ever system  may  be  adopted  and  however  perfect  in  form,  it  will  prove 
itself  essentially  defective,  unless  it  provides  a  sufficient  number  of  teach- 
ers well  educated  and  learned  in  the  profession,  men  qualified  and  com* 
petent,  men  who  can  elevate  and  leave  their  mark  upon  their  pupils. 
And  such  teachers  may  be  had — efficient  measures  will  soon  furnish  us 
with  a  full  supply  unless  indeed  intellect  degenerates  in  this  Western 
world.  Such  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  as  exist  in  Prussia  and 
New  York  will  furnish  them."  In  the  same  Report,  the  Superintendent 
recommends  that  in  "each  county  of  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants,  a 
school  or  branch  of  the  University  be  established,  with  a  department  for 
the  education  of  teachers  for  primary  schools,  and  a  course  of  instruction 
be  provided  for  the  same,  which  would  occupy  three  years."  Several  of 
these  departments  were  established,  and  Mr.  Pierce  in  his  report  for 
1838,  recommends  that  more  ample  means  be  set  apart  for  sustaining 
them  on  account  of  their  importance  to  the  success  of  primary  schools, 
"  being  as  they  are,  the  sole  means  of  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  competent 
teachers."  And  again,  in  1841,  in  alluding  to  these  departments,  he  says : 
44  We  can  look  to  no  other  source  for  educated,  well  qualified,  and  compe- 
tent teachers." 

His  successor,  Francis  Sawyer,  Jr.,  in  his  report  for  1842,  reiterates 
the  importance  of  these  departments,  and  also  recommends  that  a  regular 
school  for  teachers,  with  a  model  school  connected,  be  established. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  Hon.  C.  G.  Comstock,  in  his  report  for 
1858,  refers  to  this  subject,  and  recommends  the  establishment  of  Normal 
and  Model  Schools.  Hon.  Ira  May  hew,  Superintendent  in  1843,  in  his 
annual  report,  says :  "  Normal  Schools,  designed  expressly  for  the  educa- 
tion of  professional  teachers,  are  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  any 
system  of  national  education."  In  subsequent  reports  he  still  further 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School. 
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After  the  presentation  of  this  subject  in  official  documents  and  in  other 
ways,  for  twelve  years,  the  Legislature  in  1849,  passed  an  act  establishing 
a  State  Normal  School 

This  act  provided  that  the  Normal  School  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  Board  of  Education  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Board  were  to  procure  a  site  and 
erect  buildings,  appoint  teachers,  and  make  all  the  regulations  and  by- 
laws necessary  for  the  government  and  management  of  the  school.  Ten 
sections  of  salt-spring  lands  were  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  a 
building  fund,  aud  fifteen  sections  for  an  endowment  fund. 

In  accordance  with  this  act,  a  Board  of  Education  was  appointed,  which 
held  its  first  meeting  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  in  May,  1849.  Provision  was 
made  for  locating  the  lands  granted,  and  for  securing  a  site  and  the  neces- 
sary buildings.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  in  September,  proposi- 
tions were  received  from  the  citizens  of  Ypsilanti,  Jackson,  Marshall,  and 
some  other  places ;  each  tendering  to  the  State  a  site  for  the  buildings, 
together  with  subscriptions  in  money.  After  a  full  consideration  of  the 
liberal  offers,  the  Board  decided  to  locate  the  institution  at  Ypsilanti,  the 
citizens  of  that  place  having  tendered  a  suitable  plat  of  ground  for  a  site, 
and  a  cash  subscription  of  $13,500.  The  citizens  also  engaged  to  give 
the  use  of  temporary  buildings  for  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  until  a 
suitable  building  could  be  provided,  and  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
of  the  Model  School  for  five  years. 

The  site  consisted  of  four  acres,  beautifully  situated  upon  the  high 
grounds  on  the  border  of  the  village — now  city— of  Ypsilanti. 
.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1850,  the  ten  sections  of  land  appropri- 
ated for  a  building  fund  were  consolidated  with  the  other  fifteen  sections, 
to  be  denominated  the  Normal  School  Endowment  Fund,  and  made  in- 
alienable except  so  much  of  the  same,  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, as  might  be  required  to  complete  the  buildings,  purchase  necessary 
books,  apparatus,  Ac,  after  exhausting  the  amount  of  donations. 

The  minimum  price  of  the  lands  was  fixed  at  four  dollars  per  acre;  but 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  was  required  to  procure  an  appraisal 
below  which  none  could  be  sold.  An  appraisal  was  made  in  1850.  A 
large  portion  was  appraised  below  the%minimum  price.  Some  were  valued 
as  low  as  $1.50  per  acre.  These,  of  course,  must  remain  unsold  until 
they  rose  in  value,  or  till  the  minimum  price  should  be  reduced. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Board  added  four  acres  more  of  land  to  the  site 
for  the  buildings,  and  contracted  for  their  erection  for  the  sum  of  $15,200, 
of  which  $12,000  was  to  be  paid  by  the  citizens  of  Ypsilanti. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1853,  appropriating  to  the 
Endowment  Fund .  the  moneys  arising  from  the  Swamp  Lands  previously 
sold  by  the  General  Government,  not  exceeding  $30,000.  From  this  the 
school  receives  no  benefit 

The  Legislature  of  1858  also  appropriated  $2,000,  annually,  for  two 
years,  from  the  State  Treasury,  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  and  $3,000  to 
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the  same,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books,  apparatus,  and  improve- 
ments upon  the  grounds. 

But  the  income  of  the  Normal  School  Fund,  notwithstanding  these  ap- 
propriations, was  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  institution.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  1855,  it  had  exhausted  its  funds,  and  had  contracted 
a  debt  of  $2,000.  In  this  embarrassment,  it  encountered  the  evils  that 
have  attended  the  first  years  of  every  State  institution,  of  whatever  kind, 
from  the  organization  of  the  State.  It  was  found  that  the  School  must 
have  further  aid,  or  its  usefulness  would  be  so  circumscribed  that  it  could 
not  accomplish  half  its  work. 

The  Legislature  of  1855,  appropriated  $7,700  for  that  year,  and  $6,000 
for  1856.  This  gave  relief  for  those  two  years ;  and  in  1857,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  same 
sums  were  appropriated  for  1857  and  1858. 

The  income  from  the  Endowment  Fund  has  increased  so  as  to  amount 
to  a  little  more  than  $4,000  annually,  and  the  appropriation  from  the 
State  Treasury  is  $7,500,  making  an  aggregate  income  of  $11,500. 

The  original  building  for  the  Normal  School  was  of  brick,  three  stories 
in  height,. with  rooms  for  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools.  It  was  dedi- 
cated October  5th,  1852,  when  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  John  D. 
Pierce,  the  first  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  Isaac  E. 
Crary,  Hon.  C.  Joslin,  and  Hon.  Boss  Wilkins.  The  dedicatory  exercises 
were  followed  by  the  holding  of  a  State  Teachers1  Institute  for  three 
weeks.  This  Institute  was  attended  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers, 
and  was  organized  and  conducted  as  a  temporary  Normal  School.  The 
regular  opening  of  the  Normal  School  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1858. 
In  October,  1859,  the  Normal  School  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  re-opened  with  appropriate  exercises  in 
April,  1860. 

The  cost  of  rebuilding,  with  the  exception  of  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, was  covered  by  the  amount  received  from  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany. The  furniture  and  ventilating  apparatus  were  not  included  in  the 
insurance,  and  were  replaced  from  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

On  the  first  organization  of  the  Normal  School,  in  1852,  A.  S.  Welch 
was  appointed  Principal  He  continued  in  charge  until  1865,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  D.  P.  Mayhew,  for 
many  years  a  Professor  in  the  school,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him* 

PRESENT  CONDITION. 

Admission. 

The  ages  at  which  applicants  may  be  admitted  to  the  Normal  School  proper, 
are,  for  gentlemen,  eighteen,  and  for  ladies,  sixteen  years. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Principal  to  suspend  the  rale  in  favor 
of  applicants  under  the  required  ages,  if  they  manifest  sufficient  maturity  of 
mind  or  advancement  in  study. 

Those  intending  to  finish  the  course  before  teaching  are  also  received  at 
an  earlier  age.  ft 
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AH  pupils,  on  their  admission,  will  be  required  to  sign  a  declaration  of  inten- 
tion to  teach  in  the  schools  of  this  State,  as  follows : 

We  the  subscribers,  do  hereby  declare  that  it  is  our  intention  to  devote  our- 
selves to  the  business  of  teaching  in  the  Schools  of  this  State,  and  that  our 
object  in  resorting  to  this  Normal  School  is  the  better  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  discharge  of  this  important  duty. 

Members  of  the  B  class  are  further  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  attend 
the  Normal  School  two  terms  before  teaching  in  the  schools  of  this  State. 
These  terms  need  not  be  consecutive. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  the  follow- 
ing studies,  viz :  Reading,  Spelling,  Penmanship,  Elementary  Grammar,  Local 
Geography,  and  Arithmetic  through  Compound  Numbers  and  Vulgar  Fractions. 
Students  may  enter  an  advanced  class  by  passing  an  examination  in  all  the 
preceding  studies  of  the  course. 

Examinations  for  admission  wQl  be  held  on  the  Monday  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  each  term,  commencing  at  9  A.  M.,  at  which  time  all  persons  desiring  to 
be  members  of  the  school  during  the  ensuing  term,  are  required  to  be  present 

Attendance  and  Expenses. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  not  received  for  less  than  an  entire  term,  nor 
after  its  commencement,  unless  they  have  been  detained  by  sickness  or  actual 
service  as  teachers. 

.  Those  desiring  to  enter  the  school  are  required  to  present  themselves  for  ex- 
amination one  day  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 

Every  student  pays  two  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term,  and 
three  dollars  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term,  as  an  entrance  fee. 

Board  and  rooms  can  be  obtained  in  the  city  at  reasonable  rates. 

Many  students  hire  rooms  and  furnish  their  own  board,  thus  reducing  their 
entire  expenses ;  but  students  of  different  sexes,  who  are  members  of  different 
families,  will  not  be  permitted  to  occupy  rooms  in  the  same  house. 

The  school  has  a  small,  though  well  selected  library,  to  which  its  members 
have  access. 

The  books  are  intended  mainly  for  reference,  as  the  regular  studies  of  the 
course  give  little  time  for  general  reading. 

Terms  and  Vacations. 

The  terms  of  the  Normal  School  commence,  respectively,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  April,  and  the  first  Tuesday  of  October,  and  continue,  the  former 
aixteeen  weeks,  and  the  latter  twenty-four  weeks. 

.  A  vacation  of  three  weeks  follows  the  winter  term,  and  one  of  nine  weeks 
the  summer  term.  The  exercises  of  the  school  are  suspended  during  the  winter 
holidays. 

-The  last  week  of  each  term  is  devoted  to  the  public  examination  of  classes. 

The  regular  exercises  of  graduation  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term, 
on  the  third  Tuesday  of  March. 

THE  EXPERIMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Board  of  Education,  in  establishing  the  Model  or  Experimental  School, 
had  in  view  two  prominent  objects,  viz :  to  give  to  advanced  classes  in  the 
Normal  School,  practice  in  actual  teaching,  and  to  furnish  a  course  of  study 
preparatory  to  the  regular  course. 

To  attain  the  first  object,  each  student  in  every  E  class  is  required  to  take 
charge  of  one  daily  recitation  throughout  an  entire  term,  under  a  system  of 
careful  supervision  and  weekly  reports.  It  is  found  that  teachers  who  have 
been  disciplined  by  several  years  training  in  the  Normal  department,  are  well 
qualified  for  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  Model  School.  The  greater  number 
of  classes,  however,  are  instructed  by  thorough  and  competent  teachers,  who 
are  regularly  employed  for  the  purpose,  or  by  members  of  the  Normal  School 
Faculty. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Previous  to  1863,  the  course  of  study  embraced  the  ordinary  branches 
taught  in  Normal  Schools,  with  professional  instruction  illustrating  the 
method  of  teaching  the  elementary  English  branches ;  lectures  on  differ- 
ent topics  relating  to  education,  the  organization  and  management  of 
schools ;  and  practice  in  teaching  in  the  Model  School 

In  1863,  the  Board  of  Education  made  some  modifications  in  both  the 
Normal  and  Model  Departments,  so  that  the  programme  of  instruction  in 
the  Normal  School  was  made  to  comprise  two  courses  of  study,  and  the 
Model  or  Experimental  School  was  graded  in  four  distinct  Departments. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  Normal  School  is  as  follows : 
Normal  Training  Course. 
Hrst  Term.— A  Class. 

1.  Concrete  Arithmetic ;  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic 

2.  Object  Lessons  in  Geography ;  Synthetical  Geography  and  Map  Drawing. 
8.  Drawing  of  Lines,  Plane  and  Solid  Geometrical  Figures  and  Leaf  Forms. 
4.  Reading,  Spelling  by  object  lessons,  Penmanship,  Composition  by  object 

lessons,  Elementary  Philosophy. 

Second  Term.—B  Class. 

1.  Higher  Arithmetic,  Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic 

2.  Synthetical  Grammar,  Composition. 

8.  Drawing  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Animals. 

4.  Elocution,  Vocal  Music,  with  method  of  Teaching  It 

Third  Term.—C  Class. 

1.  Analytical  Grammar,  with  method  of  Teaching. 

2.  Physical  Geography,  with  method  of  Teaching. 

8.  Object  Lessons  in  Common  Things,  Colors,  Geometrical  Figures,  Botany, 
Zoology  and  Properties  of  Bodies.    Lectures  on  Primary  Teaching. 
4.  Attendance  and  Practice  in  Experimental  SchooL 

The  Higher  Normal  Course. 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany,  Chemistry;  Latin  and 
Greek  (for  young  men),  Latin  and  German  or  French  (for  young  ladies),  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy  and  Vocal  Music,  Lectures  on  the  numerous  topics  embraced 
under  the  Laws  of  Development,  the  Philosophy  of  Instruction,  and  the  Organ- 
ization and  Management  of  Graded  Schools. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IK  EXPERIMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 
;  Primary  Department. 

First  Grade.  Facts  in  Natural  Science;  Primary  Colors;  Botany — Trees, 
Shrubs,  Bushes,  Vines,  Flowers,  Grains,  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Nuts,  Seeds ;  Phys- 
iology— Human  Body ;  Natural  Philosophy — Air,  Water,  Rain,  Snow,  Hail, 
Vapor,  Steam,  Dew,' Fog,  Cloud,  Sun,  Moon,  Stars;  Mathematics— Counting  by 
Objects,  Time  Table,  Drawing  Straight  Lines ;  Language — Words,  Things  be- 
fore Names,  Moral  Stories,  Concert  Verses,  Gymnastics  and  Singing. 

Second  Grade.  Botany  Continued — Simple  Leaf  Forms  and  Flower  Forms ; 
Trees  and  Wood;  Zoology — Animal,  Mammals;  1,  Two  Handed  ;*2,  Four 
Handed;  8,  Flesh-Eating;  4,  Cud-Chewing;  5,  Thick-Skmned ;  6,  Gnawers; 
Color,  Form,  Size,  Habits,  Food,  Uses  and  Speed  of  Domestic  Animals ;  Natu- 
ral Philosophy — Color,  Scale  of  Tints  and  Shades  of  Primary  Simple  Proper- 
ties of  Matter ;  Mathematics — Counting  by  Objects,  Addition,  Long  Measure 
by  Objects,  Drawing  Ancles  and  Plane  Figures ;  Language — Webb's  Primary 
Header,  Sounds  of  vowels,  Combination  with  Consonants,  Moral  Stories,  Con- 
cert Verses,  Maxims,  &c.,  Singing  and  Gymnastics. 
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Third  Grade.  Botany  Continued — Leaf  and  Flower  forma,  Compomd 
Leaves,  Parts  of  the  Flower,  Root  Forms;  Zoology — Birds — 1,  Flesh-Eaten, 
9,  Perchers;  8,  Climbers;  4,  Scratchen;  5,  Waders;  6,  Swimmers;  Natural 
Philosophy — Simple  Experiments,  Secondary  Colors;  Mathematics— Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication,  and  Division  Tables  by  Objects,  Analysis  of  Numbers, 
Drawing  Plane  Figures,  Table  of  Miscellaneous  Things;  Language— Webb*! 
First  Reader  finished,  Spelling  by  Sound,  Concert  Verses,  Singing. 

Intermediate. 

Firet  Grade.  Robinson's  Rudiments  to  Fractions ;  Natural  Philosophy  by 
Objects ;  Second  Reader,  45  pages ;  Spelling  and  Definitions ;  Elementary  Ge- 
ography begun;  Singing. 

Second  Grade.  Robinson's  Rudiments  finished;  Swift's  Natural  Phaoaopby 
•  entire;  Geography  continued ;  Second  Reader;  Spelling  and  Definitions. 

Third  Grade.  Davies'  Arithmetic  to  Decimals;  Wood's  Object  Lessons; 
Botany,  Elementary  Geography  finished;  Third  Reader,  Spelling,  Singing,  *c 

Grammar  School. 

Flrtt  Grade.  Sill's  Synthesis,  Daries'  Arithmetic  continued,  Fourth  Reader, 
Spelling,  Composition,  Declamation,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping,  Drawing,  Vo- 
cal Music,  Physical  Geography. 

Second  Grade.  Analysis,  Arithmetic  finished,  Zoology,  Reading,  Spelling, 
Composition,  Declamation,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping,  Vocal  Music,  Physical 
Geography. 

Third  Grade.  History,  Entomology,  Algrebra  begun,  Latin  or  German, 
Composition,  Map  Drawing,  with  Geography. 

High  School 

First  Grade.  Algebra  finished,  Latin,  German  or  French,  Botany  (summer 
term),  Physical  Geography. 

Second  Grade.  Physiology  and  Astronomy,  Geometry  begun,  Latin,  German 
or  French,  Composition. 

Third  Grade.    Chemistry,  Geometry,  Rhetoric,  Latin,  German  or  French. 

There  are  Teachers'  Glasses  connected  with  many  of  the  Union  schools 
and  academies  of  Michigan,  in  which  teachers  are  educated  for  the  schools 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  institutions. 

RESULTS. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  from  the  organization  of  the  school 
until  1867,  was  192,  of  whom  82  per  cent  had  taught  one  year  or  more, 
74  per  cent  two  years  or  more,  and  68  per  cent  most  of  the  time  since 
graduating.  The  average  length  of  time  those  had  taught  who  graduated 
before  1868,  and  were  teaching  in  1866,  was  eight  years.  Forty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  still  teaching  in  1866.  The  State  Board 
jof  Education,  in  one  of  their  last  reports,  say : 

44  The  Normal  School  continues  in  its  course  of  eminent  usefulness  and  suceees. 
The  value  of  this  school  to  the  State  cannot  be  easily  estimated.  Besides  all  it 
accomplishes  in  the  matter  of  training  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  the  good  it 
does  hytthe  exhibition  it  affords  of  a  school  almost  perfect  in  its  organisation 
and  work,  And  the  general  stimulation  it  lends  to  the  general  study  of  edoo> 
tional  science  and  art  are  producing  marked  and  valuable  results  throughout  oar 
.entire  school  system," 
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NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  IN  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  1849,  while  Iowa  was  a  territory,  a  law  was  enacted,  establishing 
three  Normal  Schools,  one  at  Andrews,  Jackson  County,  one  at  Oskaloosa, 
Mahaska  County,  and  the  third  at  Mt  Pleasant,  Henry  County.  There 
was  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  each,  to  be 
paid  from  the  income  of  the  University  fund,  which  at  that  time  scarcely 
had  more  than  a  nominal  existence.  Buildings  were  erected  and  schools 
opened  at  Andrews  and  Oskaloosa,  but  they  failed  to  receive  the  expected 
assistance  from  the  University  fund.  The  schools  languished,  died,  and 
in  1855,  the  appropriation  was  withdrawn.  No  effort  has  since  been 
made  to  revive  them. 

On  the  admission  of  Iowa  into  the  Union,  Congress  donated  seventy-two 
sections  of  land  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  State  University.  The 
law  under  which  the  University  was  subsequently  organized,  contained  a 
provision  that  it  should  annually  educate  fifty  common  school  teachers ; 
in  subsequent  acts,  this  was  changed  so  as  to  require  merely  a  Normal 
Department,  which  is  now  the  law. 

The  Normal,  in  common  with  other  departments  of  the  University, 
opened  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September,  1855.  During  the  first 
year,  the  Normal  Department  was  under  the  care  and  instruction  of  J. 
Van  Valkenburg,  Esq.,  and  during  that  year,  there  were  about  seventy 
different  students  in  attendance ;  many  of  whom,  however,  were  quite 
young  and  elementary,  giving  it  more  the  character  of  a  primary,  than 
of  a  professional  school. 

In  June,  1856,  D.  Franklin  Wells  was  appointed  Mr.  Valkenburg's  suc- 
cessor, and  in  September,  assumed  control  of  the  department  All  stu- 
dents not  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  professional  course  for  want  of  age  or 
attainments,  were  excluded.  After  applying  this  sifting  process,  only 
three  students  were  left  who  entered  on  the  first  day  of  the  term.  The 
number  gradually  increased,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  reached  forty. 

The  first  class  of  five  graduated  June,  185a 

From  1858  to  1860,  all  the  departments  of  the  University  were  closed 
except  the  Normal.  For  several  years  it  had  its  own  corps  of  teachers, 
and  was  for  all  practical  purposes  a  Normal  SchooL  Those  are  considered 
the  most  successful  years  of  the  Normal  department  After  1860,  the 
classes  of  this  department  were  gradually  combined  with  classes  in  the 
University  when  pursuing  the  same  study. 

From  1858  to  1864  inclusive,  the  Normal  department  included  more 
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than  half  of  the  students  in  the  University.  In  the  latter  year,  the  Nor- 
mal students  numbered  257.  In  the  same  year,  the  first  year  of  the 
Normal  course  was  transferred  to  the  Preparatory  department,  which 
changed  the  relative  numbers. 

From  its  organization  to  1867,  upwards  of  1,000  teachers  received  a  full 
or  partial  course  of  study  and  training  in  the  Normal  department 

In  1866,  after  ten  yean  of  service,  Mr.  Wells  retired  from  control  of 
this  department,  and  in  1867,  Prod  S.  N.  Fellows  was  elected  to  the  place. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  a  Model  School  was  opened  in  connection  with 
the  department,  which  was  continued  until  1866,  when  it  was  abolished. 
It  was  always  very  successful,  and  for  the  last  two  years  of  its  existence 
had  two  departments  and  two  permanent  teachers,  one  of  whom  was  from 
the  Oswego  Training  School     In  1865  and  '66,  the  attendance  was  190. 

The  suspension  of  the  Model  School,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  edu- 
cators of  the  State,  very  seriously  impaired  the  usefulness  of  the  Normal 
department  Practical  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  a 
school,  is  considered  indispensable  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  Normal 
instruction  in  Iowa. 

*      ADMISSION  0F  STUDENTS. 

The  requirements  for  admission,  are,  that  young  men  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  young  ladies  that  of  fifteen  years,  and  all 
must  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Beading,  Writing,  Orthogra- 
phy, English  Grammar,  Geography,  and  Practical  Arithmetic  through 
fractions.  All  students  are  required,  on  their  admission,  to  give  a  declar- 
ation of  their  intention  to  engage  in  the  business  of  teaching,  as  follows: 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  declare  that  it  is  our  intention  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Iowa,  and  that  our  object  in 
resorting  to  the  Normal  Department  of  the  State  University,  is  the  better 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty." 

Two  students  from  each  county,  when  recommended  by  the  County 
Superintendent,  are  received  free  of  charge.  Others  will  be  received 
upon  the  payment  of  the  incidental  fee  of  five  dollars  per  term. 

copra*  of  study; 

The  course  of  study  includes  the  common  and  higher  branches  of  lib- 
eral English  education,  together  with  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching,  method  of  instruction  and  graded  schools,  an  examination 
of  the  school  system  of  Iowa,  and  preparation  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
object  lessons. 

The  members  of  this  department,  when  pursuing  studies  taught  in 
other  departments  of  the  University,  are  combined  with  the  classes  in 
those  departments.  They  also  share  all  the  advantages  of  the  library, 
cabinet  and  apparatus,  which  are  enjoyed  by  students  of  the  classical  and 
scientific  courses. 

The  following  general  courses  of  lectures  are  open  to  students  in  the 
Normal  Department : 


English  Literature,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy.— President 

Greek  and  Roman  Literature. — Pro£  Currier. 

Modern  Literature  and  Political  Economy. — Prof.  Eggert 

Astronomy  and  Mathematics. — Pro£  Leonard. 

History  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.— Prof.  Heinricks. 

Geology,  Botany  and  Zoology. — Pro£  Parvin. 

The  course  of  instruction  occupies  two  years.  A  diploma  is  awarded 
to  those  students  who  complete  the  required  course  of  study  and  training, 
and  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  proper  qualifications,  for  teaching. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  1866-7,  was : 

Seniors:  Ladies,  17;  Gentlemen,  8?— total,  25. 

Jupiors :  Ladies,  27 ;  Gentlemen,  10 — total,  87. 

Graduates:  Ladies,  18;  Gentlemen,  6 — total,  19. 

RESULTS. 

The  results  of  Normal  instruction  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  Normal  department  of  the  University  has  been  an  im- 
portant instrumentality  in  improving  the  schools  of  Iowa.  The  State 
Teachers'  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1867,  passed  a  resolution 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  each  congres- 
sional district 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature,  and  to 
adopt  measures  to  secure  the  object  contemplated  by  this  resolution. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee,  J.  Piper,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Manchester,  Iowa,  in  January,  1868,  issued  a  circular  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  information  on  the  importance  of  Normal  Schools,  and  their 
relation  to  a  public  school  sys 

OTHER  MEANS  FOR  EDUCATING  TEACHERS. 

Iowa  College  at  Grinnell,  has  an  English  and  Normal  Department  for 
preparing  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Students  in  this 
department  can  recite  with  classes  in  other  departments  by  permission  of 
the  faculty. 

The  course  of  study  includes  Elocution,  Arithmetic,  Modern  Geogra- 
phy, Ancient  and  Physical  Geography,  Grammar,  Algebra,  Astronomy, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology, .American  and  Ancient  History,  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching,  School  Laws  of  Iowa,  and  Natural  History. 

Familiar  lectures  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  school  govern- 
ment are  delivered  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  Ladies'  Department  of  this  College  is  under  the  immediate  super- 
Vision  of  a  Female  Principal,  and  under  the  general  direction  of  the  fac- 
ulty. The  course  of  study  is  designed  not  only  for  thorough  mental 
culture,  but  also  for  preparing  young  ladies  to  teach.  The  members  of 
this  department  recite  with  classes  in  other  departments,  when  the  studies 
are  the  same,  and  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  lectures. 

Training  Schools  have  been  established  by  several  of  the  cities  of  Iowa. 
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Though  these  schools  were  designed  primarily  to  educate  and  train  teach- 
ers for  the  cities  in  which  they  are  located,  they  have  exerted  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  schools  of  other  places,  and  have  to  a  certain 
extent  supplied  the  place  of  State  Normal  Schools. 

The  school  at  Davenport,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  efficient 
Training  School  in  the  Western  States,  receives  all  applicants  who  are 
able,  to  pass  a  creditable  examination  before  the  county  superintendent 
The  teachers  trained  in  this  school  have  gone  out  to  other  places  in  the 
State,  and  have  introduced  improved  methods  of  instruction  in  many 
towns  and  districts  which  have  not  been  supplied  with  teachers  from  the 
Normal  School 

A  similar  work  is  performed  by  Training  Schools  more  recently  organ* 
feed  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  very  successfully  maintained  in  Iowa, 
and  have  been  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  afford  to  young  teachers 
the  advantages  of  a  temporary  Normal  School. 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  teachers  and  educators  of  New  Jersey  were  among  the  earliest  and 
most  earnest  to  proclaim  the  necessity  of  special  preparation  for  the  office 
of  teaching  and  training  the  young.  Prior  to  1825,  Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D.. 
before  he  removed  to  Tennessee,  and  while  tutor  and  acting  President  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  an  address  delivered  at  Princeton,  antici- 
pated the  utterance  which  he  subsequently  repeated  in  his  inauguration 
as  President  of  the  University  of  Nashville:  "Our  country  needs  Semi- 
naries purposely  to  train  up  and  qualify  young  men  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  We  have  our  theological  seminaries,  our  medical  and  law 
schools,  which  receive  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  fit  them  for 
their  respective  professions.  And  whenever  the  profusion  of  teaching 
shall  be  duly  honored  and  appreciated,  it  is  not  doubted  but  that  it  will 
receive  similar  attention  and  be  favored  with  equal  advantages."  In  the 
inaugural  address  in  1825,  also  referred  to,  Dr.  Lindsley  adds : 

44  Though  the  idea  perhaps  may  be  novel  to  some  persons,  yet  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  such  a  provision  will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  compe- 
tent judges.  The  Seminarium  Philologicum  of  the  late  celebrated  Heyne,  at 
Gdttingen,  though  a  private  institution  in  the  midst  of  a  great  university,  furn- 
ished to  the  continent  of  Europe  during  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  many 
of  its  most  eminent  and  successful  classical  professors  and  teachers."    •    *    * 

"  At  present,  the  great  mass  of  our  teachers  are  mere  adventurers— either 
young  men  who  are  looking  forward  to  some  less  laborious  and  more  respecta- 
ble vocation,  and  who,  of  course,  have  no  ambition  to  excel  in  the  business  of 
teaching,  and  no  motive  to  exertion  but  immediate  and  temporary  relief  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment ;  or  men  who  despair  of  doing  better,  or  who  have 
failed  in  other  pursuits,  or  who  are  wandering  from  place  to  place,  teaching  a 
year  here  and  a  year  there,  and  gathering  up  what  they  can  from  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  their  employers.  That  there  are  many  worthy  exceptions  to 
this  sweeping  sentence  is  cheerfully  admitted.  That  we  have  some  well  qual- 
ified and  most  deserving  instructors  we  are  proud  to  acknowledge — and  as  large 
a  proportion  probably  in  this  section  of  our  country  as  in  the  older  States.  Still 
the  number  is  comparatively  small ;  and  the  whole  subject  demands  the  most 
serious  attention  of  the  good  people  of  this  community. 

In  a  lecture  on  the  school  system  of  New  Jersey,  delivered  January  23, 
1828,  in  the  Chapel  of  Nassau  Hall,  ProC  John  MacLean  (afterward* 
President)  recommended  u  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to  educate 
young  men  for  the  business  of  teaching/ *  and  in  a  note  examines  and  re- 
futes the  objections  to  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

In  1847,  Prof  E.  C.  Wines,  then  of  Burlington,  in  behalf  of  a  special 
committee  of  a  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Education  held  at  Mount 
Holly  on  the  17th  of  November  of  that  year,  prepared  a  "Report  on  Nor- 
mal Schools,"which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  Convention,  and  widely 
circulated.    This  document  contains  letters  from  Gov.  Seward,  JRev.  Dr. 
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Campbell,  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  Horace  Mann,  Edward  Everett,  ProC 
Palfrey,  Prof.  D.  P.  Page,  and  John  A.  Diz,  strongly  commending  the 
establishment  of  special  schools  for  teachers  on  general  principles,  and  on 
the  results  of  actual  experience  at  home  and  abroad.  The  committee  add : 
"  So  deeply  was  Mr.  Cousin,  the  eminent  French  philosopher  and  educa- 
tionist, impressed  with  this  truth,  (that  good  schools  could  not  exist  with- 
out qualified  teachers,  and  that  teachers  could  only  become  qualified  by- 
previous  training,  or  actual  experience) — that  he  declares  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  State  has  done  nothing  for  popular  education,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
vide that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching  be  well  prepared:  This, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  State  with 
regard  to  schools."  "  The  most  efficacious  means  of  securing  well  qualified 
teachers  is  to  be  found  in  Seminaries,  where  a  number  of  young  men  or 
women,  intending  to  become  teachers,  are  collected  together,  receive  a  com- 
mon instruction  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  schools  in  which  they 
propose  to  teach,  have  lessons  given  them  in  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing, and  practice  the  art  under  intelligent  supervision.  In  this  way,  will 
the  occupation  of  teaching  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession.  The 
teacher's  respectability  will  then  be  secured,  by  the  considerable  attain- 
ments exacted  of  him.  A  strong  esprit  de  corps  will  be  produced  among 
masters,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  them  powerfully  in  their  profession, 
to  attach  them  to  it,  in  their  eyes,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  continued  ef- 
forts at  self-improvement  Thus  also  will  a  standard  of  examination  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  education  be  furnished  for  all  candidates  who 
have  chosen  a  difficult  access  to  the  profession. 

In  1855,  Mr.  John  T.  Clark,  Principal  of  the  Public  School  of  New 
Brunswick,  read  an  essay  before  the  State  Teachers7  Association  held  at 
Trenton,  (Jan.  18  and  19,)  on  the  "  Necessity  and  means  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  common  school  education  in  New  Jersey,"  in  which  he 
advocates  "  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School  with  a  Model 
School  attached,  wherein  our  young  men  and  women  shall  be  fitted  for 
teaching,  in  the  same  manner  as  persons  are  fitted  for  other  vocations — 
by  an  apprenticeship,  as  a  business  for  life ; "  and  in  this  connection  the 
encouragement  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  same  general  views  were  presented  by  other  parties,  at  the  County 
Teachers1  Institutes,  Educational  Conventions  and  Associations,  and  in 
the  reports  of  the  State  Superintendent  In  1853-4-5,  Henry  Barnard, 
of  Connecticut,  presented  the  subject  of  the  professional  training  and 
improvement  of  teachers,  at  Institutes  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  particularly  in  the  State  House  at  Trenton,  before  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1855,  in  which  the  experience  of 
the  principal  States  of  Europe  and  of  several  of  the  United  States  in  this 
direction  was  set  forth.  In  that  year  the  State  Normal  School  was  estab- 
lished by  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  annually  for  its  current  expenses, 
leaving  it  to  the  town  where  the  school  should  be  located,  to  provide  suit- 
able buildings  and  outfit  in  consideration  of  its  local  advantages. 
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Tho  NDrmil  School  of  New  Jersey  was  opened  in  rooms  temporarily 
provided  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  on  the  first  of  October,  1855,  with  fifteen 
pupils.  The  numbar  was  increased  during  the  first  term  to  forty -four. 
A  new  building,  erected  by  private  enterprise,  was  completed  ready  for 
use  on  the  opening  of  tho  second  term,  and  was  occupied  by  the  school 
the  17th  of  March,  1856.  The  Model  School  was  opened  at  the  same 
time  in  rooms  prepared  for  it  in  the  normal  building.  The  prosperity 
and  success  of  both  schools  soon  made  it  necessary  that  additional  ioom 
should  be  provided  for  the  model  department 

Through  the  liberality  of  an  association  of  gentlemen  of  Trenton,  a  lot 
Adjoining  the  Normal  School  was  procured;  and  a  Model  School  building 
erected  and  completed  in  1857.  This  was  rented  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Normal  School  for  a  term  of  years.  The  Trustees  continued  to  hire 
the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Normal  and  Model  schools  until  1865,  when 
the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  their  purchase. 

As  the  effect  of  this  act  and  the  contract  with  the  Normal  and  Model 
School  Associations,  the  buildings,  fixtures,  library,  apparatus  and 
grounds  of  both  schools,  became  the  property  of  the  State.  The  lot  in* 
dudes  over  four  acres  of  ground,  and  with  the  buildings  and  fixtures,  is 
valued  at  $120,000. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  board  for  the  students  at  reasonable  rates, 
led  to  the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  a  building  which  would  accommo- 
date the  female  pupils  and  teachers  who  had  not  homes  in  the  city.  By 
means  of  this  arrangement  a  considerable  reduction  was  made  in  the 
cost  of  board  to  the  students,  and  they  were  brought  together  near  the 
school  under  the  eye  of  the  teachers.  The  cost  of  the  boarding  houses, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  State,  was  530,000. 

Besides  the  Normal  and  Model  departments  at  Trenton,  there  is  an 
auxiliary  school  at  Beverly,  known  as  the  Farnum  Preparatory  School 
This  was  founded  in  1856,  by  the  munificence  of  Paul  Farnum,  Esq.,  of 
Beverly,  who  gave  the  house  and  grounds,  valued  at  $50,000,  and  $20,000 
additional  in  cash,  on  condition  that  the  school  should  receive  from  the 
State  a  small  subsidiary  grant  The  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  is 
e&officio  Principal  of  the  Farnum  Preparatory  School  The  total  amount 
of  property  in  grounds  and  buildings  used  by  the  Normal  School  and  its 
auxiliaries,  belonging  to  the  State,  is  $200,000.  If  to  this  is  added  the 
$20,000  in  bonds,  the  gift  of  ftr.  Farnum,  the  income  of  which  is  for  the 
support  of  the  school,  the  total  is  $220,000: 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  by 
the  Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There 
are  two  Trustees  for  each  Congressional  District,  so  that  all  parts  of  the 
State  and  both  political  parties  are  equally  represented.  This  intention 
has  been  faithfully  observed  in  the  appointment  of  Trustees,  there  being 
five  from  each  political  party.  . 
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Hie  Trustees  appoint  the  teachers,  have  a  general  oversight  of  the 
school,  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Wdl  F.  Phelps,  who  had  been  for  some  years  connected  with  the 
State  Normal  School  of  New  York,  was  appointed  the  first  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School  of  New  Jersey,  and  continued  in  charge  from  its  organi- 
zation until  1864,  when  he  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Normal  School 
in  Winona,  Minnesota. 

John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  who  had  for  eighteen  months  been  Principal  of 
the  Model  School,  was  unanimously  chosen  his  successor. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  general  conditions  of  admission  and  the  regulations  for  the  stu- 
dents, are : — 

Applicants  roust  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  unquestionable  moral 

character.     They  must  be  in  sound  bodily  health,  and  able  to  sustain  a  good 

-  examination  in  Spelling,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Grammar.     They 

must  declare  their  intention  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  for  at 

least  two  years. 

The  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  to  the  following  effect  from  the 
Superintendent,  the  School  Committee,  or  the  Board  of  Education,  of  his  town- 
ship or  city : 

This  is  to  certify  that  ,  of  the  township  (or  city)  of  — — ,  county 

of ,  New  Jersey,  aged years,  desires  to  obtain'  admission  as  a  pupil 

in  the  State  Normal  School,  and  has  given  to  me  a  declaration  of intention 

to  engage  in  the  employment  of  a  common  school  teacher  in  this  State,  for  at 
least  two  years,  and  being  satisfied  that  — — —  is  of  good  health,  and  proper 
moral  qualifications,  I  do  recommend as  a  person  suitable  by  age,  charac- 
ter, talents,  and  attainments,  to  be  received  as  a  pupil  of  the  Normal  School. 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  establishing  the  State  Normal  School,  "each  county- 
is  entitled  to  fill  three  times  as  many  seats  in  the  school  as  it  has  representatives! 
in  the  Legislature."  In  case  any  county  is  not  fully  represented,  additional 
candidates  may  be  admitted  from  other  counties,  on  sustaining  the  requisite 
examination,  and  producing  a  proper  certi6cate  as  above. 

The  candidates,  on  their  admission,  are  required  to  sign  the  following 
Declaration  and  Agreement,  which  document  is  a  permanent  record  with  toe 
Institution : 

"  The  undersigned,  having  received  certificates  of  admission  as  pupils  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  hereby  declare  that  it  is  their  intention  to 
engage  in  the  employment  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  this  State, 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  that  their  object  in  resorting  to  this  school  is  the 
better  to  qualify  themselves  for  that  responsible  duty.  The  undersigued  also 
hereby  agree  to  report  themselves  semi-annually,  in  writing,  for  the  aforesaid 
period  of  two  years,  to  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  in  ease  they 
e:ijoy  its  privileges  for  one  term  or  more." 

Candidates  are  examined  by  the  Faculty  immediately  oil  the  presentation  of 
the  certificate  before  mentioned.  This  examination  is  confined  to  the  topics 
named  above,  namely,  Spelling,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Grammar. 
Those  wishing  to  be  admitted  to  an  advanced  class,  are  likewise  examined  upon 
all  the  Ktudies  which  have  been  attended  to  by  the  class  to  which  they  wish  to 
be  admitted. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  school  is  divided  for  recitations  into  four  classes,  all  of  which  have 
Composition,  Elocution,  Drawing,  Penmanship,  and  Vocal  Music  The 
other  studies  of  the  D.  class,  are  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and 
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History  of  the  United  States.-— Of  the  C.  class,  Geography,  Intellectual 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Botany,  and 
General  History.— Of  the  B.  class,  Algebra,  Physiology,  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, Rhetoric,  and  English  Literature.— Of  the  A.  class,  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, English  literature,  American  literature,  and  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching. 

Much  attention  is  given  in  all  the  exercises  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
power  of  expression.  This  is  made  a  prominent  object,  not  only  by  lec- 
tures and  lessons  upon  this  point,  but  by  constant  attention  in  every 
exercise.  The  student  is  taught  to  select  the  best  language  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  ideas,  and  to  illustrate  whenever  necessary  or  practicable, 
by  the  use  of  the  black-board  and  crayon. 

The  teacher  of  a  class,  after  hearing  part  of  a  lesson,  often  calls  upon 
a  pupil  without  any  previous  notice,  to  take  up  a  portion  of  the  subject 
and  examine  his  classmates  upon  it,  neither  he  nor  they  having  any  book 
to  refer  to.  Another  practice  which  has  been  found  quite  successful,  is 
that  of  frequent  reviews.  One  lesson  in  the  week  in  each  branch,  or  every 
fifth  recitation,  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  four  preceding  lessons,  and 
on  this  review  day,  each  pupil  is  subjected  to  a  test  so  that  his  proficiency 
and  power  of  expression  may  be  ascertained  and  marked.  The  teacher 
never  stops  in  the  midst  of  a  lesson  to  mark  a  pupil,  but  at  its  close  marks 
those  who  have  left  upon  his  mind  a  distinct  impression  of  their  profi- 
ciency, or  the  reverse.  By  these  various  means,  the  daily  recitations 
are  made  to  contribute  powerfully  towards  begetting  in  the  pupils  a  habit 
of  readiness  and  self-reliance,  and  a  facility  for  verbal  expression. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING. 

Practice  in  teaching  is  secured  in  two  ways — first,  by  members  of  the 
Normal  School  taking  Glasses  in  the  Model  School,  and  giving  instruc- 
tion in  assigned  subjects,  to  these  classes,  under  the  general  supervision 
of  one  of  the  teachers  of  this  department ;  and  second,  by  having  practice 
teaching  in  the  Normal  School  itself,  one  of  the  students  taking  a  class  in 
this  school  on  certain  designated  days,  and  in  subjects  assigned  by  the 
Principal  of  the  schooL 

To  secure  the  best  results  in  the  employment  of  the  latter  method,  the 
Principal,  once  a  week,  makes  out  a  programme  of  exercises,  with  the 
names  of  those  who  are  to  teach  during  the  following  week,  and  the 
classes  and  lessons  for  each.  This  enables  the  pupil  teachers  to  prepare 
themselves  fully  for  the  exercise.  It  is  an  indispensable  condition  in  all 
these  exercises  that  the  lesson  be  given  without  the  use  of  the  book. 
When  the  pupil  enters  the  room  to  teach  an  assigned  lesson,  he  brings 
with  him  only  a  crayon  and  a  pointer ;  he  takes  the  entire  charge  of  the 
class,  maintaining  order,  questions  the  members  of  the  class,  corrects 
mistakes,  illustrates  the  subject  if  necessary  by  diagrams  or  experiments, 
and  in  all  respects  acts  as  if  he  was  the  regular  teacher. 
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During  the  exercise,  the  i-egular  teacher  efts  by,  observing  in  sOenee, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day  enters  in  a  book  prepared  for  that  purpose,  a 
full  and  detailed  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  pupil  teacher,  giving  an 
average  mark  for  the  same,  the  maximum  being  100.  These  criticisms, 
together  with  the  teaching  average,  are  read  to  the  pupil  the  next  day 
by  the  Principal,  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  and  additional  comments 
are  made  on  any  methods  or  principles  of  teaching  involved  in  the  crit- 
icisms. 

The  following  notes  on  this  method  of  practice  teaching,  are  from  the 
report  of  the  Principal  for  1668,  and  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  work  : 

H0TK8  ON  PRACTICE  TEACHING. 

Miss  —  gave  the  C  class  a  lesson  in  Elocution.  She  was  animated  and  en- 
ergetic in  giving  the  vocal  exercises,  but  she  pitched  her  voice  too  high.  The 
game  shrill  tone  characterised  the  Concert  reading.     Many  of  the  criticisms 

S'ven  by  pupils  were  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  class.  One  of 
e  ladies,  in  giving  a  sketch  of  Shakspeare,  said,  "  his  principal  work  wo*  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  Merchant  of  Venice,  &c. ; "  but  the  error  passed  unnoticed 

by  pupils  and  teacher.    Miss herself  said  "  Hamlet  thought  it  wasn't  Asm.9 

She  marked  the  pupils  too  high— the  worst  readers  in  the  class  receiving  8  and 
9.    Teaching  average,  85.  E. 

If  to gave  the  D  class  a  lesson  in  History.    She  was  well  prepared  with 

the  history  lesson ;  but  she  allowed  the  pupils  too  long  a  time  to  think  and 
gueti,  A  Chronology  lesson  is  dry  and  iininteVesting ;  and  unless  the  teacher 
calls  upon  the  pupils  in  rapid  succession,  thus  keeping  them  wide  awake,  the 
interest  will  flag,  and  even  good  pupils  will  be  inattentive.  Miss  —  marked 
the  pupils  very  judiciously.    Teaching  average,  90.  £. 

Miss gave  the  D  class  a  lesson  in  Arithmetic    She  assisted  the  poptb 

too  much.    She  did  not  require  them  to  be  accurate  enough  in  answering  quee- 

r  a  difficult  < 


tions ;  otherwise  she  taught  very  well,  the  subject  being  rather  i 

Miss marked  the  pupils  judiciously.    Teaching  average,  85.  M. 

Miss gave  the  G  class  a  lesson  on  the  Constitution.  She  was  quick  in  con- 
ducting the  recitation.  The  entire  period  was  spent  in  repeating  mere  words 
of  the  book ;  but  once  or  twice  the  lady  asked  for  the  explanation  of  clauses, 
and  then  the  answers  given  were  neither  full  nor  satisfactory,  yet  the  lady  ven- 
tured no  comment  of  her  own.  Many  practical  questions  might  have  been 
given  by  the  teacher  respecting  the  executive  departments,  ambassadors,  con- 
suls, treaties,  and  impeachments.  The  lesson  contained  many  subjects  of  inter- 
est sufficient  to  occupy  more  than  the  allotted  time.  Teachers  should  call  more 
frequently  for  definitions,  and  always  take  it  for  granted  that  their  pupils  are 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  even  the  simplest  words.  I  venture  to  assert  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  class  left  the  room  without  knowing  the  difference 
between  a  reprieve  and  a  pardon.    Teaching  average,  80.  E. 

Miss gave  the  D  class  a  lesson  in  Grammar.    She  has  improved  since 

teaching  for  me  before,  but  she  still  lacks  energy  and  decision.  She  gave  the 
pupil  who  was  reciting  all  her  attention;  thus  allowing  an  opportunity  to  some, 
(who  took  advantage  of  it,)  to  assume  lounging  positions  in  which  to  wait  lazily 
for  their  turn  to  recite.    Some  remained  wide  awake,  and  embarrassed  Miss 

by  speaking  at  any  time,  even  interrupting  her  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 

to  ask  questions.    Teaching  average,  SI.  .  H. 

Miss gave  the  D  class  a  lesson  in  Elocution.  She  cannot  become  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  until  she  studies  the  pronunciation  of  words.  Not  only  did  she 
permit  mistakes  made  by  the  pupils  to  pass  unnoticed,  but  she  mispronounced 
many  words  hereelf ;  as,  hos-pir-a-ble,  for  hos'-pit-a-ble,  in'-tense  for  in-tense', 
etc. — the  errors  consisted  chiefly  in  changing  the  accented  syllable.  In  the 
word  machination,  however,  though  the  accent  was  correctly  marked,  she 
taught  the  class  to  call  it  "  maah-in-a-tion."    There  can  be  no  possible  excuse 
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for  such  carelessness,  or  rather  ignorance,  since  the  lady  had  three  days  for  the 
preparation  of  the  lesson.  The  dictionary  should  be  kept  in  constant  use  by 
pupils  and  teachers.    Teaching  average,  65.  E. 

Miss  — —  gave  the  0  class  a  lesson  in  Elocution.  She  gave  a  very  short 
vocal  eiercise  and  omitted  the  Concert  reading.  During  the  recitation  she  read 
remarkably  well ;  her  voice  was  clear  and  full,  her  emphases  and  inflections 
were  correct,  and  her  whole  manner  free  from  embarrassment.  The  entrance 
of  three  or  four  visitors  did  not  in  the  least  disconcert  her ;  for  her  calmness 
and  dignity  she  deserves  much  commendation.    Teaching  average,  95.        E. 

Miss  —gave  the  0  class  a  lesson  in  Ancient  History.  She  was  sprightly 
and  animated  She  spoke  in  a  clear,  decided  tone ;  but  she  pursued  no  regular 
plan  in  conducting  the  recitation.  Events  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  history 
were  indiscriminately  mixed ;  the  pupils  became  confused,  and  the  lady  herself 
was  somewhat  bewildered.    Teaching  average,  88.  E. 

Misi gave  the  B  class  a  lesson  in  Physiology.  She  evinced  perfect  famil- 
iarity with  the  subject  of  the  lessons.  She  did  not  confine  herself  to  the  text* 
book,  but  asked  many  good,  general  questions.  One  of  the  pupils  did  not 
understand  a  portion  of  the  lesson  which  was  to  be  explained  by  a  diagram. 
Hiss  —endeavored  to  make  the  matter  clear  by  an  explanation  which  was 
'  very  good,  still  the  pupils  did  not  see  it  clearly.  I  think  the  teacher  would 
have  succeeded  in  clearing  the  difficulty  if  she  had  used  the  pointer  instead  of 
designating  certain  points  by  letters.  She  spoke  a  little  too  low.  Teaching 
average,  96.  -  H. 

Miss gave  the  A  class  a  lesson  in  English  Literature.    She  did  not  spend 

enough  time  upon  the  lesson  for  the  day,  and  consumed  too  much  of  the  pe- 
riod in  reviewing  the  old  lessons..  She  was  not  careful  in  examining  the  black- 
boards ;  lbs.  was  permitted  to  stand  as  the  abbreviation  of  pounds  sterling,  and 
whimsicalities  was  spelled  with*  two  Vs.  The  lady  made  no  deduction  for 
errors,  all  the  pupils,  with  but  one  exception,  received  20.  She  deserves 
commendation  for  speaking  in  a  loud,  clear  tone.    Teaching  average,  83.    E. 

Miss  — —  gave  the  A  class  a  lesson  in  Elocution.  She  displayed  the  tact  and 
skill  of  an  experienced  teacher.  She  assumed  full  authority  over  the  pupils, 
(though  they  were  her  classmates,)  and  her  whole  manner  was  such  that  a 
visitor  entering  the  room  would  have  supposed  she  was  the  permanent  teacher. 
One  secret  of  her  success  was  that  she  had  given  the  reading  lesson  much  home 
practice  and  preparation.    Teaching  average,  100.  E. 

Miss  —  taught  the  A  class  in  Literature.  She  taught  well.  Though  rather 
quiet,  she  succeeded  in  awakening  the  interest  of  her  pupils,  and  the  .entire  reci- 
tation was  very  animated.  The  class  is  a  good  one,  and  the  pupils  deserve  as 
much  commendation  as  the  teacher.     Teaching  average,  96.  E. 

Miss gave  the  B  class  a  lesson  in  Elocution.    She  is  a  good  teacher,  and 

reads  very  well.  She  maintained  her  dignity  and  composure  during  the  entire 
recitation,  though  several' visitors  were  present.  Nothing  teuds  to  embarrass  a 
teacher  so  much  as  the  entrance  of  strangers ;  the  lady's  calmness  and  self-pos- 
session then,  are  worthy  of  much  commendation.     Teaching  average,  100.    E. 

Miss gave  the  A  class  a  lesson  in  Literature.    She  evinced  thorough 

preparation,  and  displayed  considerable  tact  in  conducting  the  recitation.  Ev- 
ery pupil  was  called  on  and  compelled  to  recite  or  confess  ignorance.  Teaching 
average,  9S.  E. 

Miss gave  the  D  class  a  lesson  in  History.  She  is  one  of  the  best  teach- 
ers in  her  class.  She  is  sprightly,  animated,  and  critical.  The  lesson  was  well 
taught ;  a  map  having  been  neatly  drawn  on  the  board,  the  teacher  required 
the  most  important  places  referred  to  in  the  lesson  to  be  pointed  out  upon  it. 
Teaching  average,  100.  M. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

"Written  examinations  take  place  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  also  at 
the  end  of  every  six  or  seven  weeks,  in'all  the  studies  of  the  school 

In  order  to  secure  entire  fairness  in  the  examinations,  and  to  prevent  impro- 
prieties of  any  kind,  a  card  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  containing  the 
following  directions : 
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1.  On  the  day  before  the  examination  begin*,  take  home  all  your  books;  tee 
that  nothing  whatever  is  left  in  your  desk  except  this  card  and  your  slate ;  that 
yoar  desk  is  cleaned  out  and  free  from  bits  of  paper  and  rubbish  of  every  kind; 
that  the  ink  well  is  in  good  order,  and  supplied  with  fresh  ink ;  and  thai  your 
slate  is  thoroughly  cleaned. 

2.  Observe  the  same  rule  every  day  before  leaving  the  examination  room, 

5.  Come  each  day  provided  with  pens,  pen-bolder,  and  pencil. 

4.  Write  your  name  and  the  subject  of  examination  distinctly  at  the  top  of 
each  page. 

6.  Vou  need  not  copy  the  questions  upon  the  paper,  but  be  careful  to  number 
each  answer  to  correspond  with  the  question. 

6.  If  unable  to  answer  any  question,  write  its  proper  number,  end  opposite' 
the  same,  write,  "  I  cannot  answer." 

7.  In  answering  questions  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  &c,  give  the  work  as  well 
as  the  answer. 

8.  Alter  beginning  a  set  of  questions,  do  not  leave  the  room  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  teacher  in  charge,  until  that  exercise  is  completed. 

9.  When  under  examination,  avoid  with  the  utmost  strictness  all  communica- 
tion with  others,  whether  by  talking,  notes,  signs,  or  otherwise ;  and  do  cot 
look  over  the  answers  of  others  lying  on  the  adjoining  desks,  or  allow  others 
in  this  manner  to  overlook  your  answers.  Any  violation  of  this  rule  will  cause 
your  exercise  to  be  rejected. 

10.  Referring  to  text  books,  or  to  written  or  printed  abstracts,  or  memoranda 
Of  any  kind  connected  with  the  subject  of  examination,  or  having  such  book, 
abstract,  or  memorandum,  in  your  desk,  or  about  your  person,  wiB  cause  your 
exercise  to  bo  rejected. 

In  order  to  induce  not  only  correctness  as  to  the  substance  of  the  answers 
given,  but  a  habit  of  carefulness  as  to  the  manner  of  expression,  the  teachers, 
in  marking  the  examination  papers,  note  minutely  on  the  free  of  each  paper 
every  thing  that  is  considered  faulty.  This  is  done  by  simply  writing  the  figures 
1,  2,  3,  4,  &c,  on  the  margin  of  the  sheet,  opposite  any  fault  that  may  be  no- 
ticed. Figure  1  indicates  some  fault  In  the  heading,  or  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  in  the  sheet ;  2  indicates  want  of  neatness ;  8  indicates 
letters  written  indistinctly,  or  words  not  properly  spaced  ;  4,  spelling  wrong ; 
5,  punctuation  wrong ;  6,  capitals  neglected,  or  used  improperly;  7,  mistake  in 
grammar ;  8,  sentences  not  complete ;  9,  answer  not  as  full  as  it  should  be ; 
10,  answer  incorrect. 

The  object  of  this  scheme  of  notation  is  simply  to  enable  the  teacher,  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  to  indicate  the  various  faults  which 
mar  the  appearance  and  lessen  the  value  of  an  examination  paper.  A  small 
printed  card,  containing  this  scheme  of  notation,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
teacher  as  a  guide  in  marking  the  papers,  and  also  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil 
while  writing  his  answers.  The  consequence  is  that  the  usually  slovenly,  care- 
less, illegible,  and  unworkmanlike  style  of  writing  and  expression  is  entirely 
broken  up,  and  the  pupils  get  unconsciously  into  the  habit  of  expressing  them- 
selves upon  paper  in  a  manner  that  is  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  that  is  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  minor  blemishes  of  composition. 

When  the  examination  papers  have  been  marked  and  the  faults  noted  with  a 
pencil  upon  each  paper,  according  to  the  scheme  just  explained,  the  papers  are 
returned  to  the  pupils,  and  with  these  papers  before  them,  and  with  the  aid  of 
their  books  and  of  the  explanations  given  by  the  teachers,  they  are  required  to 
write  out  a  second  complete  set  of  answers.  This  exercise  is  not  counted  as  a 
part  of  the  examination,  but  it  takes  the  place  of  an  ordinary  recitation.  Its 
object  is  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  while  the  matter  is  still  fresh,  all  the 
corrections  which  have  been  pointed  out  This  revision  of  the  work  of  exami- 
nation has  a  most  admirable  effect.  The  questions  are  usually  of  a  searching 
character,  and  reveal  to  pupils  deficiencies  in  their  knowledge,  of  which  they 
had  not  been  aware.  Going  over  the  ground  a  second  time,  while  this  impres- 
sion is  fresh,  x 
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BOARDING  ARBAHGBimrrS. 

Although  the  tuition  of  the  Normal  School  is  free,  it  was  found  that 
the  main  item  of  expense,  the  board,  had  increased  until  it  threatened  se- 
riously to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  institution.  Accordingly  in 
September,  1864,  a  suitable  building  was  secured  and  fitted  up  as  a 
boarding-house  for  the  use  of  the  female  pupils  and  teachers.  By  having 
a  considerable  number  together,  it  was  found  that  the  expense  to  each 
student  could  be  considerably  reduced.  The  first  experiment  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  house  was  enlarged  in  1805  so  as  to  accommodate  ninety 
boarders.  The  building,  as  thus  enlarged,  is  135  feet  long  by  87}  feet 
wide,  and  three  stories  high.  It  is  planned  with  a  special  view  to  the 
wants  of  such  an  establishment,  and  is  particularly  convenient  and  at- 
tractive. The  rooms  are  of  good  size,  each  suited  to  the  accommodation 
of  two  pupils;  they  are  neatly  carpeted,  and  supplied  with  the  necessary  , 
furniture,  with  one  double  bed,  and  with  two  large  deep  closets,  one  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  each  occupant  The  beds  are  furnished  with  mat- 
tresses, but  not  with  pillows  or  bedding,  each  boarder  being  required  to 
furnish  these  articles  for  herself 

One  of  the  leading  Professors,  with  his  family,  lives  in  the  building,  and 
he  and  his  wife  have  the  charge  of  the  establishment  The  arrangement 
altogether  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  patrons  of  the  school 
Such  an  establishment  was  particularly  needed  for  female  pupils.  Young 
ladies  away  from  home,  and  boarding  promiscuously  through  a  large 
town,  are  exposed  to  social  temptations,  and  they  often  lose  much 
time  in  consequence,  even  when  they  do  not  form  undesirable  acquaint- 
ances, or  fall  into  worse  evils.  Parents  are  reluctant  to  send  their  daugh- 
ters to  a  distant  town  to  attend  school,  where  there  can  be,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  no  adequate  guaranty  for  an  efficient  supervision  and 
protection  out  of  school-hours.  Besides  these  grave  considerations,  there 
is  the  important  matter  of  economy,  the  cost  of  attendance  at  school  hav- 
ing been  reduced  almost  one-half 

The  large  boarding-house  being  entirely  filled,  and  there  being  numer- 
ous applicants  for  admission,  who  could  not  be  accommodated,  the  Trust- 
ees, in  the  summer  vacation  of  1867,  took  another  large  building  adjoining 
the  former,  and  fitted  it  up  in  similar  style  for  the  accommodation  of  forty 
additional  boarders.     This  building  also  was  immediately  filled. 

The  resident  Professor  and  his  family,  in  consideration  of  their  services 
in  the  management  of  the  household,  live  in  the  house  entirely  free  of 
cost  A  charge  of  one  dollar  a  week  is  made  to  each  pupil,  for  rent  and 
fuel.  Under  "fuel"  is  included  all  that  is  needed  for  cooking  and 
washing,  and  for  heating  every  part  of  the  establishment;  and  under 
"  rent*'  is  included  all  that  is  necessary  to  pay  interest,  taxes  and  insur- 
ance on  the  cost  of  house,  furniture  and  grounds. 

The  Trustees  assume  that  an  assessment  of  $1  a  week  on  each  boarder 
will  cover  these  items.  This  sum  is  a  regular  and  fixed  charge.  Be- 
yond that,  the  pupils  are  charged  the  actual  cost  of  their  living,  and  this 
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fact  constitutes  a  very  important  feature  of  the  plan.  The  actual  cost  of 
the  remaining  items  has  been  maintained  now  for  more  than  three  yens 
at  $2.50  a  week,  with  a  variation  of  only  25  cents  for  a  single  term,  and 
the  accommodations,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  have  been  such  at 
to  give  entire  satisfaction.  But  were  the  Trustees  to  undertake  to  board 
the  pupils  outright  for  this  sum,  there  would  be  less  care  in  regard  to 
waste  and  breakage,  and  a  more  ready  disposition  to  find  fault  and  be 
discontented.  Having  paid  a  fixed  sum,  the  boarders  would  feel  like  con- 
suming the  full  worth  of  their  money.  On  the  contrary,  the  sum  bang 
contingent,  they  are  more  ready  to  acquiesce  ic  any  little  economies 
which  are  to  keep  their  expenses  within  bounds. 

The  boarding  arrangements  which  have  been  described,  are  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the  female  pupils  and  teachers.  A  similar  establishment 
for  the  accommodation  of  gentlemen  is  imperatively  needed,  and  is  in 
contemplation. 


FARNUM  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

The  Farnum  Preparatory  School  at  Beverly  was  established  and  en- 
dowed by  the  liberality  of  Paul  Farnum,  Esq.,  and  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  pupils,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1856.  It  has  a  Board  of  Trustees 
of  its  own,  but  is  designed  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
and  an  appropriation  is  made  by  the  Legislature  towards  its  support  As 
indicated  by  its  name  the  course  of  study  is  preparatory,  and  has  special 
reference  to  the  more  thorough  and  professional  course  of  the  Normal 
School.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  from  Beverly  and  the  vicin- 
ity, but  those  qualified  are  admitted  to  the  classes  in  the  Normal  School 
at  Trenton,  on  successfully  passing  the  required  examination.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty  pupils  were  admitted  the  first  term.  This  number  has 
been  increased  successive  years,  and  in  1867  amounted  to  two  bundled 
and  eighty. 
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Plans  and  Description  op  the  State  Normal  School  of  New  Jersey. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  State  Normal  School  of  New  Jersey,  are  two  in 
number,  one  of  whioh  is  occupied  exclusively  by  the  Normal  SchooJ  proper,  and 
the  other  by  both  the  Normal  School  and  its  adjunct,  the  Model  School,  but  princi- 
pally by  the  latter.  The  two  were  built  and  furnished  at  an  expense  of  about 
$55,000. 

The  plans  are  drawn  on  a  scale  of  thirty-two  feet  to  the  .inch.  Each  building 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  Cross,  the  main  edifice  running  nearly  north  and  south 
with  wings  or  projections  on  the  east  and  west.  The  front  wing  of  the  Normal 
School  on  the  east,  terminates  in  two  towers,  10  by  10  feet 

The  great  objects  secured  in  the  adoption  of  these  plans,  are  the  highest  degree 
of  convenience  and  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  a  school  for  both  sexes,  symme- 
try, tasteralness,  economy  in  cost  of  construction,  with  ample  facilities  for  lighting 
and  ventilation,  the  ingress  and  egress  of  pupils,  together  with  a  full  supply  of 
water  in  the  proper  place,  and  for  every  desirable  purpose. 

The  rooms  are  all  large,  airy,  and  commodious.  The  uses  of  each  apartment 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  numbers  indicated  on  the  diagrams,  and 
the  accompanying  explanation.  Each  building  is  heated  by  four  of  Boynton's 
first  class  furnaces,  and  ventilated  by  means  of  air  passages  leading  from  each 
room  to  a  large  chamber  for  the  purpose  in  the  attic,  under  the  ventilator.  These 
air  chambers  are  heated  by  stoves,  thus  creating  a  forced  draught  from  each  apart- 
ment to  the  ventilator. 

The  furniture  is  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  character,  and  there  are  in  the 
two  buildings,  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  the  best  Vermont  and  Lehigh  wall  slates. 

Flf .  2.— Fhlst  Stort. 


1,  Main  entrance  and  Hall.  2,  2,  Cloak  Rooms  for  each  sex.  3,  3,  Toilet 
Rooms  for  each  sex.  4,  5,  Halls  and  entrances.  6,  6,  6,  and  7,  7,  7,  Recitation 
Rooms.    8,  8,  Extra  Cloak  Rooms.    9, 9,  Privies.    10, 10,  Halls  for  each  sex. 
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Fig.  3.   Sboomd  Story. 


11,  Reception  Room.  12,  Library.  13,  14,  Teachers'  Toilet  Rooms.  15, 
16,  Halls  and  Stairways,  each  sex.  1 7,  Assembly  Room  seated  for  240.  1 8, 18, 
Recitation  Rooms.    19,  19,  Extra  Cloak  Rooms.    20,  20,  Privies. 


Fig.  4.    Third  Story. 


21,  22,  Drawing  Room  and  Models.  23,  Bell  Ringer's  Room.  24,  Passage 
to  Observatory.  25,  Lector©  Room.  26,  Recitation  Room.  27,  Room  for 
Mechanical  Drawing.    28,  28.  Rear  Halls.    29,  30,  Apparatus  Rooms. 
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Flf.  6.    BASurarr  or  Model  School. 


1,  2,  Privies  for  Girts,     3,  Haifa  to  Prmes  for  Girfa.     4,  5,  6,  Ac,  Ao. 
CeUart  and  Furnaces.    13,  14,  Privies  for  Boys.    12,  Haifa  to  Privies  for  Bay* 


Fig.  6.    First  Stobt.  — Model  School. 


15,  Haifa,  Girls'  entrance,  and  main  entrance.  16,  17,  Girb' Cloak  Rooms. 
18,  10,  20,  21,  22,  23,  School.  24,  Hall,  rooms  graded,  40  pupils  each.  26, 
$oys'  HalL    26,  27,  Boys'  Cloak  Rooms. 


\; 
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Fig.  7.    Sbcomd  Stoet.— Modbl  School. 


38,  Girls'  Cloak  Room.  29,  Library.  30,  Girls'  Hall  and  Stairways.  31, 
32,  33,  &e.,  &*.,  School  Rooms,  graded,  40  pupils  each.  37,  Hall.  38,  Boys9 
Hall  and  Stairways.    39,  40,  Boys'  Cloak  Rooms. 


Fig.  8.  Taro  SroaTrf— Model  School. 


41,  Room  for  Drawing,  lighted  from  the  Dome.  42,  Hall  and  Stairways. 
43,  Great  Lecture  Room  of  the  Normal  School  establishment,  56  by  75  feet  44, 
Hall.    45,  Laboratory. 
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ILLIN0I8  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 

AT  NORMAL,  MACLEAN  COUNTY. 


The  State  Normal  University  owes  its  existence  to  a  deep-seated  con- 
viction of  the  want  of  more  well-instructed  teachers  for  the  free  schools 
of  Illinois.  The  question  of  establishing  a  school  of  some  kind  to  supply 
this  want,  had  been  discussed  by  the  leading  educators  of  the  State  for 
several  years ;  but  the  project  of  establishing  a  distinct  and  separate 
Normal  School,  first  assumed  a  definite  form  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Chicago,  in  Dec.  1856. 

After  a  protracted  debate,  a  resolution  unanimously  prevailed,  asking 
the  Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  Normal  School,  and  Messrs.  Wright,  Wilkins  and  Estabrook 
were  directed  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  Legislature,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association.  The  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  N.  W* 
Edwards,  in  his  Report  to  the  Legislature  for  1856,  recommended  the 
establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  aided  the  project  by  his  presence  and 
influence.  Hon.  William  A.  Powell,  the  new  Superintendent,  labored 
heartily  for  the  enterprise.  These  gentlemen  were  met  by  a  liberal  spirit 
on  the  part  of  both  Houses,  especially  the  Educational  Committees,  and 
an  act  was  drafted,  discussed  and  passed,  establishing  and  endowing  a 
Normal  University,  and  creating  a  State  Board  of  Education,  under 
whose  control  it  should  go  into  operation. 

The  act  provides  that  the  avails  of  the  Seminary  and  University  funds, 
($300,000)  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Institution,  but  no 
part  thereof  can  be  used  in  purchasing  a  site  or  erecting  buildings.  The 
Board  were  instructed  to  locate  the  University  in  that  city  or  town, 
accessible,  and  not  otherwise  objectionable,  which  should  offer  the  great- 
est donation.  It  was  understood  that  the  central  portions  of  the  State 
were  "accessible,"  and  there  competition  ran  high.  At  first  almost 
every  enterprising  town  in  the  interior  took  the  initiatory  steps  toward 
making  a  bid  ;  but  some  time  before  the  day  for  opening  the  proposals,  it 
was  whispered  round  that  Bloomington  and  Peoria  were  ahead  of  all  com- 
petitors. Most  of  the  smaller  towns  declined  to  submit  their  proposals, 
and  the  contest  virtually  lay  between  the  two  cities.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, in  a  body,  visited  these  points  and  examined  the  sites  offered. 
The  site  at  Bloomington  consisted  in  two  tracts  of  rolling  prairie,  one  of 
66,  the  other  of  104  acres,  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  and  lying  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  city,  near  the  junction  of  the  railroads. 
The  site  at  Peoria  consisted  of  fifteen  acres  of  land  lying  on  the  bluff, 
just  back  of  and  overlooking  the  city,  and  affording,  doubtless,  the  most 
varied  prospect  in  the  State. 
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Upon  opening  the  bids,  it  was  found  that  Peoria  had  offered  in  the  ag- 
gregate, including  the  estimated  value  of  the  site,  over  $80,000 ;  and 


Fig.  2.    Plan  op  Bajkmuit. 

In  this  story,  (Fig.  2,)  are  the  Janitor's  House,  (1,)  consisting  of  a  parlor,  kitchen, 
cellar,  three  bedrooms,  etc.;  storage  room,  (2) ;  laboratory,  (3) ;  chenucal-iecture  room 
(4);  boys'  play-room  for  Model  School  (5) ;  boiler  or  furnace  rooms  (6);  girls'  play- 
room for  Model  School  (?) ;  corridor  (8) ;  filtering  cisterns  (9) ;  and  stairways  (10). 
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that  Bloomington  had  offered  in  the  aggregate,  including  the  estimated 
Talue  of  the  site,  over  $140,000.    McLean  county,  by  an  appropriation 


Fig.  3. 


am 

Plan  op  First  Floor. 


In  the  principal  story,  (Fig.  3)  15  feet  high  in  the  clear,  are  the  Principal's  room, 
30ft.x22ft.  6in.  (1) ;  the  reception  room,  31ft.  6in.x27ft.  (2) ;  book  and  apparatus  room, 
31ft  6in.X270.  (3) ;  teachers'  retiring  room,  30ft. x 22ft.  6in.  (4) ;  gentlemen's  ward- 
robe, 32ft.  X  19ft.  9in.  (5);  masters' wardrobe  for  Model  School,  32ft. X  10ft.  2in.  (6); 
Model-School  rooms,  32x32ft.  and  25ft.  6in.+37ft.  6in.  (7) ;  misses'  wardrobe  for 
Model  School,  32ft.  X  10ft.  2in.  (8) ;  corridors  (9) ;  and  the  stairways  (10). 
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of  $70,000  from  her  swamp-land  fund,  enabled  Bloomington  tbus  to  oat- 
strip  her  rival 

We  know  of  nothing  more  honorable  than  this  competition  between 
the  different  towns  of  Illinois,  for  the  advantages  which  must  flow  from  an 
institution  of  this  kind  rightly  managed,  in  all  future  time. 
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Fig.  4.    Plan  of  Second  Flooe. 

In  the  second  story,  (Fig.  4,)  16  feet  high  in  the  clear,  are  the  Normal  School 
room,  60x66ft.  (1) ;  two  lecture  rooms,  5lX32ft.  (2);  four  class  rooms,  30x23ft.  (3) 
two  class  rooms,  27x15ft.  (4) ;  and  the  stairways  (5). 
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The  Board  of  Education  elected  Prof  C.  £.  Hoyey,  (Principal  of  the 
Union  School  of  Peoria,)  Principal,  and  adopted,  on  his  recommendation 
and  that  of  Q.  P.  Randall,  Architect,  of  Chicago,'  the  plan  of  a  building 
to  accommodate  three  hundred  normal  pupils,  and  two  hundred  model 
school  pupils,  and  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  The  exterior  and 
internal  arrangements  of  the  building,  are  represented  in  the  diagrams : 
1,  2,  8,  4,  6. 

jji— Baa 


Fig.  5.    Plan  of  Third  Floor. 


,  .  .  . .  .  Bin.  (2) ;  museum,  32ft.  4in.x48ft.  6in.  (3) ;  gallery  of 

painting  and  statuary,  32ft.  4in.x4.8ft.  Gin.  (4) ;  music  room,  32X25ft.  (5) ;  and  an  ante 


In  the  third  atory  (Fig.  5.)  20  feet  high  in  the  clear,  are  the  Normal  Hall,  65x75 

ft.  (1) ;  library,  32ft.  4in.X48ft.  "     "%  —  ~ 

painting  and  statuary,  32ft.  4in. 
room,  32ft.  4in.x22ft.  4  in.  (6). 

The  building  is  warmed  by  steam,  and  the  ventilation  of  each  room  is 
secured  by  a  separate  flue  properly  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

The  seats  and  desks  are  manufactured  by  Joseph  L.  Ross,  Boston,  after 
the  most  approved  patterns. 
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The  building  wis  substantially  completed  in  I860,  and  the  claws  were 
removed  to  it  from  the  temporary  quarters  occupied  in  Bloomingta. 
The  University  is  provided  with  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
and  with  books  of  reference.  The  museum  and  library  of  the  fflineiB 
Natural  History  Society  are  located  in  the  University  building. 

President  Hovey,  the  first  Principal,  remained  in  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion until  1862,  when  he  resigned,  and  Richard  Edwards,  Principal  of  the 
St  Louis'  Normal  School,  was  appointed  to  succeed  htm. 

The  University  is  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  which  consists  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  and  fourteen  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are,  that  young  men  must  be  at  least 

seventeen  and  young  ladies  sixteen  years  of  age ;  all  candidates  must 

produce  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  some  responsible 

person,  and  must  also  sign  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote 

themselves  to  school  teaching  in  this  State,  in  form  as  follows: — "I 

hereby  declare  my  intention  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  this 

State ;  and  agree  that,  for  three  years  alter  leaving  the  University,  I  wOl 

report  in  writing  to  the  Principal  thereof,  in  June  and  December  of  each 

year,  where  I  have  been,  and  in  what  employment**    Candidates  most 

also  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  proper  officers  in  reading 

spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  elements  of  English 

grammar,  in  pursuance  of  the  Normal  University  Act 

Each  County  within  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction  for 
two  pupils  in  said  Normal  University,  and  each  Representative  District  shall  be 
entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction  for  a  number  of  pupils  equal  to  the  number  of 
representatives  in  said  district,  to  be  chosen  in  the  following  manner :  The 
School  Superintendent  in  each  county  shall  receive  and  register  the  names  of 
all  applicants  for  admission  to  said  Normal  University,  and  shall  present  the 
same  to  the  County  Court,  or  in  counties  acting  under  township  organisation  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors ;  which  said  County  Court  or  Board  of  Supervisors,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall,  together  with  the  School  Superintendent!  examine  the 
applicants  so  presented,  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  direct, 
and  from  the  number  of  such  as  shall  be  found  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations, such  pupils  shall  be  selected  by  lot;  and  in  representative  districts 
composed  of  more  than  one  county,  the  School  Superintendent  and  County 
Judge,  or  the  School  Superintendent  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
in  counties  acting  under  township  organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  composing  such  representative  district,  shall  meet  at  the  clerk's 
office  of  the  County  Court  of  the  oldest  county,  and  from  the  applicants  so  pre- 
sented to  the  County  Court  or  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  several  counties 
represented,  and  found  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  shall  select  by  lot 
the  number  of  pupils  to  which  said  district  is  entitled.  The  Board  of  Education 
shall  have  discretionary  power,  if  any  candidate  does  not  sign  and  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  a  declaration  that  he  or  she  will  teach  in  the  publio 
eohools  within  this  State,  in  case  that  engagement  can  be  secured  by  reasonable 
efforts,  to  require  such  candidate  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  fees  fiff 
tuition  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 
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If  any  county  or  representative  district  neglects  to  make  appointments, 
the  President  *>f  the  University  is,  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  authorized  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  appointing  any  person  of 
proper  age  and  qualification.  Every  such  person  must  pass,  before  the 
President,  an  examination  similar  to  that  required  before  the  county 
superintendent  in  other  cases. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  occupies  three  years.  Each  year  is  divided  into 
three  terms,  the  first  of  fifteen,  the  second  thirteen,  and  the  third  twelve 
weeks  in  length.  The  studies  pursued  are  reading,  spelling,  English 
grammar  and  literature,  rhetoric,  criticism,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, trigonometry,  geography ;  history,  ancient  and  modern ;  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  botany,  physiology,  book-keeping, 
writing,  drawing,  vocal  music,  metaphysics ;  and  professional  studies,  in- 
cluding history  and  methods  of  education,  school  laws  of  Illinois,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Illinois.  The  following  are 
optional :  Latin,  Greek,  algebra,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  cal- 
culus, and  zoology. 

BOARDING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Principal  of  the 
University  have  recommended  the  erection  of  a  boarding-house  for  the 
accommodation  of  students.  Board  can  be  obtained  in  good  families  for 
about  four  dollars  a  week,  exclusive  of  fuel,  lights,  and  washing.  A  portion 
of  the  students  board  in  clubs,  and  thus  reduce  the  expense  nearly  one-half. 

MODEL  SCHOOL. 

The  Model  School,  which  is  in  the  same  building  with  the  Normal  School, 
is  furnished  with  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  giving  a  thorough  edu- 
cation, either  as  a  preparation  for  college  or  for  business.  It  has  four 
grades,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  separate,  permanent  teacher.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  elementary  and  higher  English  branches,  and  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  German.  Physical  exercises  are  daily  .practiced  by 
the  entire  school.  The  only  requisites  for  admission  are  a  small  fee  and 
good  character.  Pupils  on  being  examined  are  classified  according  to 
their  attainments. 

The  students  of  the  Normal  School,  after  attending  two  terms,  have 
classes  assigned  them  in  the  Model  School.  These  classes  have  recitations 
at  hours  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  recitations  in  the  Normal  De- 
partment, so  that  the  pupil-teachers  do  not  lose  their  recitations  in  the 
Normal  School  while  teaching  in  the  Model  School  The  Model  School 
is  thought  to  be  of  important  advantage  to  the  Normal  School.  The 
connection  has  been  mutually  advantageous. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  in  1865-67  was  as  follows : 
—In  the  Normal  Department:  Senior  class— Ladies 7,  gentleman  6,  total 
13.  Middle  class— Ladies  82,  gentlemen  26,  total  58.  Junior  class — 
Ladies  167,  gentlemen  89,  total  256.    Total  informal  Department,  827. 
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The  Normal  School  Law  of  Pennsylvania  divides  the  State  into  twelve 
districts,  in  each  of  which  a  State  Normal  School  may  be  established 
whenever  private  contributions  make  it  practicable. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  SECOND  DISTRICT. 

AT  MILLBRSVILLE. 

The  school  in  the  second  district,  at  Millersville,  was  recognized  as  a 
State  institution  in  1859,  and  it  has  since  received  3,754  students,  of  whom 
2,490  were  males,  and  1,264  females.  Seventy-two  have  graduated  in 
the  elementary  course,  twenty-two  in  the  scientific  course,  and  two  in  the 
classical  course.  In  1867,  there  were  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  students 
in  the  Normal  department,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  the  Model 
school.    The  buildings  and  other  property  of  the  school  cost  over  $70,000. 

One-half  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  teach  in  the  Model 
school  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms,  and  the  others  in  the  spring 
and  summer  terms.  Those  who  are  thus  engaged  in  the  Model  school 
meet  the  principal  upon  two  evenings  each  week  for  special  instruction  m  ' 
the  theory  of  teaching.  At  these  meetings  the  principal  reads  from  notes 
that  he  has  taken  while  in  the  school  during  the  day,  comments  upon 
them,  and  commends  or  disapproves  as  he  thinks  the  circumstances  re- 
quire. The  students  state  any  difficulties  that  may  have  arisen  during 
the 'day.  These,  and  the  remedies,  are  freely  discussed  by  teachers  and 
students.  The  superintendent  of  the  Model  school  also  meets  this  class 
for  a  similar  exercise  one  evening  in  each  week. 

The  principal  gives  instruction  to  two  classes  each  day  in  the  u  Theory 
of  Teaching."  These  classes  use  a  text-book.  Besides  this,  many  of  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class  recite  daily  in  mental  science,  in  which 
recitation  the  proper  methods  of  cultivating  the  faculties  are  familiarly 
discussed. 

Of  those  who  expect  to  receive  aid  from  the  State,  but  about  one-half 
are  especially  interested  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

The  school  during  the  past  year  (1867)  was  prosperous.  The  graduating 
class  consisted  of  twenty  members,  and  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion. All  the  members  are  engaged  in  teaching,  excepting  two,  and  some 
of  them  are  occupying  positions  of  responsibility  and  honor. 

The  results  of  the  system  of  training  adopted  are  more  than  satisfac- 
tory— they  are  subjects  for  congratulation  and  pride.  The  pupils  of  this 
institution  are  among  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  State.  They 
are  sought  after  wherever  good  teaching  can  be  appreciated  or  remuner- 
ated.   They  are  found  in  common  schools  and  high  schools,  as  principals 
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of  academies  and  seminaries,  professors  in  normal  schools  and  colleges, 
and  as  energetic  and  successful  county  superintendents.  In  whatever 
position  they  labor,  they  distinguish  themselves  as  faithful  and  skillful 
workers.  They  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  educator ; 
earnest,  devoted,  self-sacrificing,  laboring  lor  the  success  of  the  cause. 
They  are  punctual  in  their  attendance  upon  educational  meetings,  ready 
to  aid  at  institutes  and  associations,  and  are  becoming  an  educational 
power  in  the  commonwealth.  These  facts  indicate  the  success  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  demonstrate  the  value  of  Normal  schools  to  the  State. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  TWELFTH  DISTRICT. 

XT  EDINBOSO. 

The  school  in  the  twelfth  district  at  Edinboro,  was  first  chartered  as  an 
academy  in  1856,  then  changed  to  a  Normal  school  and  recognized  as  a 
State  institution  in  1861.  It  has  land,  buildings,  furniture,  library,  appa- 
ratus, and  other  property,  valued  at  836,750.  The  whole  number  of 
students  received  is  1,444,  of  whom  775  were  males,  and  669  females. 
Thirty  have  graduated.  There  were  425  in  the  Normal  department  in 
1867,  and  188  in  the  Model  department 

In  this  school  the  instruction  on  the  subject  of  professional  knowl- 
edge, skill  and  experience  in  teaching,  is  communicated  to  the  graduating 
class  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  receiving  State  aid,  by  lectures  by  the 
principal.  The  members  of  the  graduating  class  hear  lessons  in  the 
public  school,  which  is  taught  in  the  Model  school  rooms,  but  which  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  institution. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

AT  MANSFIELD. 

The  Normal  school  in  the  fifth  district,  at  Mansfield,  was  first  organized 
in  1854  as  a  Classical  seminary,  under  the  charge  and  patronage  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  but  its  founders,  with  a  large  liberality,  of- 
fered it  as  a  State  Normal  school,  and  it  was  accepted  in  December,  1862. 
The  buildings,  furniture,  library,  apparatus  and  other  property,  are  valued 
at  $49,000. 

This  institution  is  divided  into  two  departments.  One  is  called  the 
Normal,  or  Teachers',  and  the  other  the  Academic,  or  Business  depart- 
ment It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  en- 
tering the'  academic,  or  business  course,  change  their  minds,  and  com- 
mence making  preparation  for  teaching. 

The  direct  means  employed  in  training  teachers  is,  first,  the  regular 
daily  drills  upon  the  subject  matter  of  teaching.  In  these  exercises,  no 
•instruction  in  the  branches  is  attempted  to  be  given.  Each  pupil  has  a 
text-book  upon  the  subject  of  teaching,  and  topics  are  assigned  for  the 
.  consideration  of  the  class.  The  theoretical  and  practical,  the  possibles 
and  impossibles,  are  here  presented.  The  experiences  and  opinions  of 
those  who  have  taught  are  placed  side  by  side  with  those  who  have  not 
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The  failures  of  youthful  indiscretion  are  compared  with  more 
reflections  of  age* 

The  senior,  or  graduating  class,  in  addition  to  the  studies  of  me  course 
take  up  the  theory  of  teaching  as  a  study,  and  practice  teaching  in  the 
Normal  school  forty-five  minutes  a  day  for  one-half  of  the  school  yeir. 
This  class  meets  twice  a  week  with  the  principal,  or  some  of  the  fecutty, 
and  the  principal  of  the  Model  school,  where  the  work  of  the  experi- 
mental class  is  discussed,  failures  and  success  pointed  out,  and  words  of 
approval  and  encouragement  given  when  and  where  needed. 

The  whole  number  of  students  received  is  1,290,  of  whom  555  wen 
males,  and  785  females.  Thirty-seven  have  graduated.  There  were  883 
in  the  Normal  department  in  1867,  and  128  in  the  Model  school. . 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  THIRD  DISTBICT. 

AT   KUTZTOWN. 

The  Keystone  Normal  school  in  the  third  district,  at  Kutztown,  origi- 
nated in  the  demand  for  better  teachers  and  in  the  conviction  that  a  Nor* 
mat  school  was  necessary  to  supply  that  want  Its  buildings,  furniture, 
library,  apparatus,  and  other  property,  are  valued  at  $55,000,  of  which 
920,000  was  contributed  by  the  citizens  of  Kutztown  and  Maxatawny 
townships.  The  school  was  recognized  by  the  State  superintendent  ass 
State  institution,  on  the  18th  September,  1806,  and  the  building  wat 
formally  dedicated  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 

The  faculty  of  instruction  includes  eleven  professors  and  tutors,  a  largo" 
number  of  gentlemen  than  either  of  the  other  Normal  schools ;  but  the 
number  of  female  instructors  is  less,  it  being  but  two  in  this  school,  and 
it  is  five  or  seven  in  the  other  schools.  The  Model  school  is  under  the 
superintendency  of  an  experienced  teacher  who  is  employed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  the  teaching  is  principally  done  by  students  from  the 
Normal  school.  These  students  first  pass  a  year  in  studying  the  theory 
of  teaching  by  means  of  text-books  and  lectures  in  the  Normal  school, 
and  then  practice  at  least  three-fourths  of  an  hour  daily  in  teaching  pup3* 
in  the  classes  of  the  Model  school. 

The  number  of  students  received  the  first  year  was  843,  of  whom  2ft 
were  males,  and  77  females,  being  a  larger  proportion  of  male  students 
than  is  reported  from  any  other  Normal  school  in  this  country. 
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HISTORICAL. 

In  1857,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  appropri- 
ating twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  income  arising  from  swamp  and  over- 
flowed lands,  for  Normal  School  purposes,  and  creating  a  Board  of  Regents 
to  regulate  its  distribution.  This  Board  did  not  consider  itself  author- 
ized under  that  act  to  establish  a  Normal  School,  and  the  income  from 
the  first  year  was  applied  to  the  aid  of  Colleges  and  Academies  which 
organized  and  instructed  normal  clcsses. 

In  August,  1868,  Henry  Barnard  became  Agent  of  the  Normal  Regents, 
and  organized  a  system  of  oral  and  written  examinations  of  the  Normal 
Classes  in  the  Colleges,  Academies  and  High  Schools  of  the  State,  as  a 
basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  Normal  Fund,  and  com* 
menced  in  1869  a  series  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  different  counties 
and  of  Educational  addresses  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  State.  By  these 
examinations,  Institutes  and  professional  gatherings  of  teachers  in  Town 
and  County  associations,  he  was  able  to  reach  in  a  single  year,  (1860)  three 
fourths  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  State — both  those  who  entered  on  their 
work  for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  those  more  experienced.  His  plan  of 
operations  in  1861,  embraced  besides  an  Institute  of  four  weeks  at  Madi- 
son as  the  nucleus  of  a  Normal  Department  in  the  University,  a  series  of 
special  classes,  at  different  parts  of  the  State,  viz. :  for  Teachers  and  such 
as  proposed  to  teach;  1,  The  ungraded  District  Schools;  2,  Primary 
Schools,  and  home  classes  of  little  children ;  3,  Intermediate  and  Gram* 
mar  Schools  and  the  largest  or  central  district  schools ;  4,  High  Schools 
and  Academies ;  6,  Normal  Schools  and  Classes ;  6,  Colleges  and  all  higher 
institutions  which  have  a  common  curriculum.  He  had  received  from  the 
most  accomplished  teachers  in  the  State  such  pledges  of  co-operation  in 
their  respective  fields  of  labor,  that  he  anticipated  larger  professional 
gatherings  and  more  systematic  professional  instruction  than  had  ever 
been  given  elsewhere.  This  plan  of  Institutes  was  to  be  crowned  by  the 
establishment  of  at  least  three  State  Normal  Schools,  (of  which  one  was  to 
be  a  Special  School  of  the  University  at  Madison,)  and  a  training  or  prac- 
ticing school  in  connection  with  the  High  School  in  each  large  city. 

Connected  with  an  account  of  these  County  Institutes,  and  the  names, 
residence,  previous  opportunities  of  professional  instruction,  and  experi- 
ence in  teaching  of  each  member,  Mr.  Barnard  projected  in  1869  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  papers,  selected  from  the  American  Journal 
of  Education,  on  the  organization,  instruction  and  discipline  of  schools. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  four  volumes  were  issued  with  the  title  of  Papers 
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for  the  Teacher,  and  more  than  one  thousand  copies  of  each  were  distributed 
among  the  teachers  of  the  State.  Tne  entire  series  embraced  twenty 
treatises,  and  would  have  constituted  the  most  comprehensive  Library  of 
Education  yet  issued  in  this  country.* 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  (J.  L.  Pickard,)  in  his 
Report  for  1863,  remarks:  "These  Normal  departments  of  Colleges, 
Academies,  and  High  Schools,  have  not  satisfactorily  met  the  necessity. 
They  are  almost  always  subordinate  departments ;  nor  will  the  aid  fam- 
ished warrant  giving  them  a  prominent  place.  Much  good  has  been 
accomplished  by  these  agencies,  but  they  are  at  present  inadequate  to 
the  demand.  Permanent  Normal  Schools  are  needed,  whose  sole  business 
shall  be  the  training  of  teachers.1' 

The  Normal  department  in  the  State  University  was  opened  in  1868, 
and  the  attendance  was  for  a  time  quite  large. 

In  1865,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  dispose  of  the  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands,  and  the  proceeds  were  appropriated  to  the  Normal 
School  fund.  This  act  provides  that  the  income  of  the  Normal  School 
fund  shall  be  applied  to  establishing,  supporting  and  maintaining  Normal 
Schools  under  the  direction  and  management  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  such  schools,  provided,  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  said  income 
shall  be  annually  transferred  to  the  school  fund  income*  until  that  shall 
reach  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

*  These  plans,  as  agent  of  the  Normal  Regents,  as  well  as  his  larger  plans  as  Chancellor,  t* 
the  development  of  the  State  University,  and  of  schools  and  education  generally  in  Wisconsin, 
were  crippled  from  the  start  by  inadequate  resources,  (at  hast  one  half  law  than  was  promised 
before  he  accepted  the  responsible  position,  both  from  the  University  Fund,  and  the  Normal 
School  Fund,)  and  were  finely  relinquished  in  consequence  of  severe  illness,  which  was  followed 
by  a  prolonged  physical  prostration  from  which  he  did  not  recover  for  two  yean.  His  plans  to 
the  University  embraced, 

\.  General  co-operation  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  In  developing  a 
system  of  elementary  instruction,  and  In  establishing  in  every  city  and  large  village  a  Public 
High  School,  open  to  both  sexes,  and  with  a  scheme  of  studies  equal, to  the  most  advanced  school 
of  this  grade  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Into  this  class  of  schools  were  to  be  merged  the  incorporated  Academies,  with  their  endowments 
as  Jar  as  practicable  pledged  to  support  such  studies  as  the  majority  of  citizens  might  not  appre- 
ciate sufficiently  to  maintain  by  public  tax— and  with  them  was  to  be  established  a  system  of 
university  scholarships.  These  Public  High  Schools  were  to  be  developed  as  the  natural  rett- 
ance  of  the  State  University  for  students»and  into  them  were  to  be  absorbed  the  studies  then. 
constituting  the  first  year  of  a  college  course.  , 

(2.)  The  discontinuance  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  or  Grammar  Schools  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  its  re-establishment  as  part  of  the  City  High-  School  of  Madison,  as  a  model  school  of 
its  grade,  in  which  the  classical  department  was  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  Chancellor. 

(8.)  The  reorganisation  of  the  University  on  the  basis  of  a  General  Course  of  two  yean 
which  was  to  be  an  extension  of  the  studies  of  the  Public  High  School,  and*  in  which  proficiency 
in  the  English  language  and  its  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  German,  was  to  count  as  high  m  the 
distribution  of  College  honors,  as  either  the  Latin  or  Greek,  and  on  the  completion  of  this 
course  (six  years  on  the  elementary  course,)  the  first  Academic  degree  was  to  be  awarded. 

(4.)  To  the  General  Course  was  to  be  added  Special  Schools,  devoted  to  Education,  Law, 
Medicine,  Agriculture,  Mining,  Engineering,  Commerce,  and  the  other  industries  of  the  State. 

(5.)  As  the  crowning  feature  of  a  State  system  of  professional  training  of  teachers,  there  was 
to  be  a  Normal  Department  open  to  both  sexes,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  should  be 
liberal,  as  well  as  special—and  embrace  Ethics,  Metaphysics,  and  logic,— physiology  and  hygiene, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Wisconsin,  the  law  of  the  dtfsen  and  the  man  of 
business,  the  principles  of  public  economy,  and  the  history  and  principles  of  Art. 
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The  Normal  School  fund  amounted  in  1867  to  $600,000  already  in- 
vested and  paying  seven  per  cent  interest,  and  750,000  acres  of  land  yet 
to  be  sold  and  the  avails  added  to  the  fund,  which  will  thus  be  increased, 
it  is  supposed,  to  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

The  Normal  department  of  the  University  has  been  reorganized  under 
the  law  of  1867,  and  is  now  practically  a  college  course  for  young  women. 
Students  in  this  department  may  also  attend  all  the  University  lectures, 
and  may,  in  addition  to  the  course  "of  study  prescribed  for  graduation, 
elect  any  study  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Five  Normal  Schools  have  already  been  located — one  at  Platteville, 
Grant  County ;  one  at  Whitewater,  Walworth  County ;  one  at  Oshkosh, 
Winnebago  County ;  one  at  Sheboygan,  Sheboygan  County ;  and  one  at 
Stoughton,  Dane  County;  These  schools  are  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Regents  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  There  is  also  an  Examining  Committee 
appointed  annually  to  visit  and  examine  the  Normal  Schools.  lion.  John 
G.  McMynn,  in  his  report  for  1860,  says: 

"  The  development  of  our  Normal  School  system  is  the  most  difficult 
educational  problem  that  presents  itself  for  solution  at  the  present  time. 
To  make  these  schools  promote  tho  interests  of  public  education,  to  so 
conduct  them  as  to  secure  for  them  tho  confidence  of  the  people,  to  so 
manage  them  as  to  train  teachers  in  them  for  the  common  schools,  to 
guard  against  tho  tendency  to  convert  them  into  academies  or  high 
schools,  to  render  them  so  attractive  and  so  efficient  as  to  bring  large 
numbers  of  teachers  under  their  influence,  and  to  carry  them  on  with 
such  economy  as  to  keep  their  expenses  within  the  income  provided  for 
their  support,  will  demand  the  watchful  care  of  the  people,  the  heartiest 
cooperation  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  greatest  discretion  and  wisdom  of 
the  Board  appointed  to  manage  them. 

They  may  be  well  attended,  the  discipline  may  bo  excellent,  and  their 
teachers  well  qualified ;  classes  may  graduate  with  honor,  and  the  people 
may  cherish  a  just  pride  in  the  attainments  of  those  who  have  pursued 
their  course  of  study ;  in  fact  they  may  be  excellent  colleges,  but  if  they 
are  not  training  schools  for  teachers,  and  if  every  thing  else  be  not  kept 
subordinate  to  the  specific  object  for  which  they  were  founded,  the  result 
will  be  disastrous,  not  only  to  these  schools,  but  to  our  whole  educational 
system.  The  success  of  Normal  Schools  in  other  States — while  it  has 
been  such  as  to  warrant  a  hope  that  the  policy  we  have  inaugurated  may 
be  successfully  carried  out — has  not  been  so  marked  and  so  uniform  as  to 
assure  us  that  we  shall  not  encounter  difficulties  that  prudence,  forecast 
and  energy  alone  will  enable  us  to  overcome." 
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STATE  NORMAL   SCHOOL   AT   PLATTEVILLE. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Platteville  was  opened  October  9th,  1866. 
It  occupies,  for  the  present,  the  building  formerly  known  as  the  Platteville 
Academy,  which  cost  about  $20,000.  Adjoining  buildings  are  now  in 
process  of  erection  which  will  be  ready  for  •  occupancy  in  1868,  and  will 
cost  $15,000  or  more. 

The  Faculty  of  Instruction  already  appointed  includes  three  gentlemen 
and  two  ladies.     Charles  H.  Allen  is  Principal. 

ADMISSION  OV  STUDKHTS. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regular 
tions  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School : 

1.  Each  Assembly  district  in  the  State  shall  be  entitled  to  six  representatives 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to 
which  any  Assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  County  Superintendent 
of  the  county,  (or  if  the  County  Superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  City  Superintendent  of  the  city,)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 
bodily  health,  and  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated,  shall 
receive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a 
duplicate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail  by  the  Superin- 
tendent to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

8.  Upon  the  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined  under  the  direction  of  the 
Principal  of  said  school,  in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  cer- 
tificate, except  History  and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  if  found 
qualified  to  enter  the  Normal  School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted, 
after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  the  said  Principal  may  require,  of  good  health 
and  good  moral  character,  and  after  subscribing  the  following  declaration : 

*'  F do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  the  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  schools  of  this  State. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  and  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
Principal  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  has  been  a  member  of  "such 
school  for  one  term,  provided,  that  in  his  judgment  such  certificate  is  deserved. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  instruction  is  adaped  to  those  who  design  to  teach,  and  hence  is  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive.  The  discipline  is  such  as  to  secure  self-control,  and 
to  promote  respect  for  law  and  order.  Certificates  of  attendance  will  be  given  to 
those  who  attend  the  school  for  at  least  one  term,  and  to  those  who  shall  attend 
at  least  one  year  and  pass  an  examination,  a  diploma  will  be  granted.  Section 
18  of  chapter  116  of  the  general  Laws  of  1866,  provides  that  "After  any  per- 
son has  graduated  at  the  State  Normal  School,  and  has  taught  a  public  school 
in  this  State  one  year,  the  Sperintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  au- 
thority to  countersign  the  diploma  of  such  teacher,  after  such  examination,  as 
to  moral  character,  learning,  and  ability  to  teach,  as  to  the  said  Superintendent 
may  seem  proper  and  reasonable." 

Section  14  provides,  thnt  "  Any  person  holding  a  diploma  granted  by  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools,  certifying  that  the  person  holding  the 
same  is  a  graduate  of  a  State  Normal  School,  and  that  he  is  qualified  to  teach 
a  common  school,  shall,  after  the  same  has  been  countersigned  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  as  provided  in  section  18  of  this  act,  be  deemed 
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qualified,  and  such  diploma  shall  be  a  certificate  of  qualification,  to  teach  in  any 
common  school  of  t!iis  State,  and  as  such  shall  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of 
a  first  grade  certificate,  until  annulled  bj  the  Superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion." 

The  Board  is  authorized  by  section  12  of  chapter  116,  to  provide  lectures  on 
Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Astronomy,  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Agriculture, 
and  on  any  other  science  or  branch  of  literature  that  shall  be  deemed  proper, 
and  it  is  the  design  to  afford  such  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  as  will  en- 
able those  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  to  teach,  to  save  both  money  and  time  by 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  Normal  School.  All  students  will 
be  taught  how  to  teach,  by  being  required  to  do  in  (he  experimental  school,  what 
they  must  afterwards  do  in  the  public  school. 

In  professional  training,  lectures  are  given  daily  in  some  one  of  the 
following  subjects,  viz :  proper  course  of  study  and  training  in  public 
schools;  methods  of  instruction  and  school  government;  and  the  students 
prepare  essays  and  reviews  of  these  lectures. 

There  is  a  Model  School  connected  with  the  Normal  School,  in  which 
the  Normal  students  practice  teaching  during  the  last  year  of  the  course. 

The  Scholastic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms :  the  first  to  commence  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  and  to  consist  of  sixteen  weeks ;  the  second  to 
commence  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  New  Year's  day,  and  to  consist  of  four- 
teen weeks ;  and  the  third  to  consist  of  ten  weeks  and  to  end  on  the  last  day 
of  June. 

Students  nominated  by  County -or  City  Superintendents  will  be  admitted  at 
any  time  during  the  term. 

To  all  persons,  residents  of  this  State,  if  found  qualified  to  enter  a  State 
Normal  School,  tuition  is  free.  Board  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates — 
from  $2.25  to  $3.25  per  week.  A  small  charge,  of  from  75  cents  to  $1.25 
per  term,  is  made  for  the  use  of  text  books. 

It  is  expected  that,  for  the  present,  the  Normal  Schools  of  Wisconsin 
will  do  most  of  their  work  upon  the  State  at  large,  through  undergradu- 
ates. Teachers  of  some  experience  will  come  up  and  stay  one,  two,  or 
three  terms,  to  attend  the  lectures  on  teaching,  and  to  be  present  at  and 
receive  the  training  of  the  classes. 
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AT  WINONA. 


HISTORY. 

The  Legislature  of  Minnesota,  in  1858,  passed  an  act  directing  tho 
Governor  to  appoint  a  Normal  Board  of  Instruction,  consisting  of  a 
Director  in  each  of  the  six  Judicial  Districts  of  the  State,  to  whom  was 
intrusted,  under  certain  restrictions,  the  establishment  of  three  State 
Normal  Schools.  The  statute  provides  that,  "  There  shall  be  established 
within  five  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  an  institution  to  educate 
and  prepare  teachers  for  teaching  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State, 
to  be  called  a  State  Normal  School,  and  also  within  ten  years,  a  second 
Normal  School,  and  within  fifteen  years,  a  third,  provided  that  there  shall 
be  no  obligation  to  establish  either  of  the  three  schools,  until  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  is  donated  to  the  State  in  money  and  lands,  or  in 
money  alone,  for  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings  and  for  the  support 
of  the  professors  or  teachers  in  such  institutions ;  but  when  such  sum  is 
donated  for  such  purpose,  a  like  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  appropri- 
ated by  the  State,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  institutions." 

The  Normal  Board  at  its  first  meeting  in  the  capital,  August  10th,  1859, 
formed  the  six  Judicial  Districts  of  the  State  into  three  Normal  Districts. 

The  citizens  of  Winona,  having  offered  a  subscription  of  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  on  condition  that  one  of  the  schools  should  be  located  there, 
the  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Board  and  the  first  State  Normal  School 
of  Minnesota  was  established  at  Winona. 

This  school  was  organized  in  September  1860,  and  continued  in  opera- 
tion until  the  Spring  of  1862,  when  it  was  suspended  owing  to  the  embar- 
rassments growing  out  of  the  war  and  no  appropriations  for  its  support 
were  made  for  the  two  years  ending  with  1863. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  for  1864,  a  permanent  annual  appro- 
priation was  made  for  its  support  as  follows :  $8000  for  the  year  1864, 
84000  for  1865,  and  $5000- annually  thereafter.  The  school  was  reorgan- 
ized and  reopened  under  the  direction  of  the  present  Principal  oil  the 
first  of  November  1864,  since  which  time  it  has  steadily  increased  in 
prosperity  ajid  influence.  It  is  now  exerting  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  cause  of  public  education  throughout  the  State.  In  the  year  1866, 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  toward  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building.  In  the  winter  of  1867,  a  second  appropriation  of  $50,000  was 
made  for  the  building.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  the  city  of  Winona  has 
already  appropriated  and  pledged  $25,000  for  the  same  object  One  of 
the  finest  Normal  School  edifices  in  this  country  is  now  (1867,)  in  progress 
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for  the  use  of  the  school.  Its  extreme  dimensions  are  about  85  by  166 
feet,  and  it  is  four  stories  high  including  a  high  basement  The  building 
includes  all  the  apartments  and  accommodations  necessary  for  a  first  class 
training  school  for  teachers,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  year 
1869. 

John  Ogden  was  the  first  principal.  He  remained  in  charge  of  the 
school  until  its  suspension  in  1862.  On  its  reorganization  in  1864,  Prof 
W.  F.  Phelps,  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  School  of  New 
Jersey,  was  appointed  principal 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

1.  Applicants  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age,  and  must  present  to  the  prin- 
cipal satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character,  of  sound  bodily  health 
and  of  special  adaptation  to  the  office  of  teacher. 

2.  They  are  expected  to  sustain  a  fair  examination  in  Reading,  Spelling, 
Writing,  Geography,  Arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  English  Grammar. 

8.  They  must  be  willing,  if  admitted,  to  declare  in  writing,  their  intention  to 
teach  in  the  Common  Schools  of  this  State,  for  at  least  two  years,  and  sign  an 
agreement  to  report  themselves  to  the  principal  semi-annually,  by  letter,  for  the 
aforesaid  period  of  two  years,  after  having  left  the  Institution. 

4.  At  least  three  pupils  will  be  received  from  each  senatorial  district,  as  now 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  number  will  be  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  of  the  school  to  accommodate  students.  In  case  there  should  be 
vacancies  in  any  of  the  districts,  they  may  be  filled  by  applicants  from  other 
districts,  provided  such  applicants  present  themselves  within  ten  days  from  and 
after  the  opening  of  a  term. 

6.  Candidates  are  required  to  be  present  promptly  at  the  opening  of  the 
term.  They  will  not  be  received  for  less  than  one  term,  and  once  admitted, 
they  will  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  school,  until  honorably  discharged, 
or  until  their  rights  shall  have  been  forfeited  by  unauthorized  absence  or  other 
misconduct. 

The  examinations  for  admission  are  conducted  by  the  principal  and  his 
assistants. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  studies  indicated  are  arranged  as  far  as  possible  according  to  their  natu- 
ral affinities,  and  not  according  to  the  order  iu  which  they  will  be  prosecuted 
by  the  student. 

English  Language — Elementary  sounds  of  the  language;  pronunciation; 
spelling ;  analysis  and  definition  of  words ;  reading  and  elocution ;  grammar, 
including  the  analysis,  synthesis  and  classification  of  sentences ;  composition ; 
rhetoric  and  criticism;  English  literature ;  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  above, 

Mathematics. — Number,  its  properties  and  laws;  intellectual  and  written 
arithmetic ;  form,  the  facts  of  geometry ;  theoretical  and  practical  geometry ; 
elements  of  algebra;  book  keeping;  surveying  and  civil  engineering;  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  above. 

Physical  and  Natural  Sciences.— Natural  philosophy ;  physical  and  political 
geography;  chemistry;  botany;  natural  history ;  human  philosophy ;  geology; 
elements  of  agriculture ;  astronomy ;  methods  of  teaching  the  above. 

Graphics. — Principles  and  practice  of  penmanship ;  isometric  and  perspective 
drawing;  object  drawing ;  industrial  drawing ;  topographical  drawing;  drawing 
applied  to  illustrative  teaching ;  best  methods  of  teaching  drawing. 

Political  Economy. — Science  of  Government;  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Minnesota ;  lectures  on  the  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
Minnesota ;  history  of  the  United  States. 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaehtng. — Intellectual  and  moral  philosophy;  lectures 
on  the  principles  of  education ;  history  of  education ;  didactic  exercises  or 
sub-lectures ;  observation  in  model  school ;  preparation  of  sketches ;  criticism, 
lessons  in  teaching ;  teaching  in  practice  school ;  school  laws  of  Minnesota. 
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The  course  will  require  three  years.  It  is  at  present  only  partially 
carried  out  owing  to  the  urgent  demand  for  qualified  teachers  for  the 
district  school.  The  average  duration  of  the  course  as  now  pursued  is 
two  years.  The  school  is  divided  into  four  classes  designated  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  and  to  each  class  are  assigned  four  exercises  per  day  besides  the 
lesson  in  vocal  music  and  the  u  criticism  teaching  exercise."  Each  class 
has  one  study  hour  during  the  daily  session,  and  every  student  is  required 
systematically  to  arrange  his  hours  out  of  school  and  make  weekly  reports 
to  the  principal 

The  most  careful  and  constant  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of 
clear  ideas,  methodical  habits  of  thought  and  exact  expression,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  traits  of  character  essential  to  success  in  teaching. 
The  special  object  of  the  school  is  ever  kept  prominently  before  its  pupils. 

The  plan  of  the  institution  comprises  both  a  graded  model  and  a  graded 
practice  school  of  not  less  than  four  departments  each.  This  plan  cannot 
be  fully  carried  out  until  the  new  buildings  are  complete.  There  is  at 
present  a  model  school  of  three  grades,  primary,  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar, each  under  a  permanent  teacher.  Each  of  these  departments  accom- 
modates 40  pupils  who  pay  a  quarterly  tuition  fee  of  $7.50,  seven  dollars 
and  fifty  cents.  From  these  tuition  fees  the  model  school  is  supported, 
being  no  charge  whatever  upon  the  State.  • 

Into  these  model  schools  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  Normal  School  are 
sent  carefully  to  observe  and  take  note  of  the  discipline  and  methods  of 
instruction,  and  are  afterwards  critically  examined  upon  the  subject 
Classes  from  the  Model  Schools  are  also  daily  brought  before  the  Normal 
School  to  receive  criticism  lessons  at  the  hands  of  the  pupil-teachers  of 
the  latter. 

These  Model  Schools  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Normal 
School  and  are  an  integral  part  of  it  They  are  entirely  independent  of 
the  local  school  system.  The  precise  amount  of  observation  and  practice 
to  be  obtained  by  the  pupil- teachers  is  not  yet  fully  determined,  but  they 
are  part  of  the  daily  work  throughout  the  entire  course. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  School  is  at  present  limited  by 
the  narrow  accommodations  afforded  the  institution.  The  total  number 
instructed  last  year  was  80.  Of  these  13  were  males  and  67  females. 
In  the  Model  Schools  there  were  during  the  year  164.  Two  classes  were 
graduated  last  year,  numbering  16  and  14  persons  respectively. 

BOARDING    ARRANGEMENTS. 

No  special  arrangements  have  yet  been  provided  for  boarding  the 
pupils.  They  are  now  accommodated  in  private  families  where  they  enjoy 
all  the  comforts  and  influences  of  the  family  relation,  at  a  cost  of  from 
S3. 50  to  94.50  per  week.  Special  arrangements  however  are  under  con- 
sideration by  which  the  expenses  of  the  student  will  be  much  reduced. 
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EXAMINATIONS, 

Monthly  written  examinations  of  the  classes  are  held,  to  determine  the 
progress  and  standing  of  each  student  These  examinations  area  review 
of  the  subjects  passed  over  during  the  month. 

The  final  examinations  are  held  during  the  week  preceding  the  last 
week  of  a  semi-annual  session,  and  they  determine  the  status  of  the  stu- 
dent in  respect  either  to  graduation  or  to  his  classification  during  the 
succeeding  term. 

The  public  examinations  are  held  during  the  last  week  of  each  semi- 
annual session,  and  their  sole  object  is  to  keep  alive  public  interest  in 
respect  to  the  claims  of  true  education.  The  public  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend  these  examinations,  as  well  as  to  visit  the  school  at  All  times. 

PRIVILEGES  OP  STUDENT* 

Students  completing  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  and  training,  receive  a  diploma  entitling  them  to  teach  for  a  period 
of  five  years  in  this  State,  without  examination  by  the  local  school  officers. 

There  is  no  charge  for  tuition. 

All  necessary  books  and  stationery  are  supplied  to  the  student  on  pay- 
ment by  him  of  five  dollars  for  each  semi-annual  session. 

Such  miscellaneous  and  reference  books  as  belong  to  the  library  of  the 
institution  are  loaned  to  the  student  under  proper  restrictions. 

The  Normal  School  is  well  supplied  with  maps  and  geological  charts. 

Considerable  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  collection  of  minerals 
and  fossils  illustrating  the  geology  and  paleontology  of  Minnesota. 

Sufficient  chemical  apparatus  also  for  the  illustration  of  the  course  in 
that  department  has  been  secured.  To  all  these  important  aids,  the  stu- 
dents have  free  access. 

GRADUATING  TnESES. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  are  required  to  prepare  and  defend  a 
Thesis  upon  some  subject  assigned  by  the  Principal,  which  has  an  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  course. 

It  must  be  fully  elaborated  in  accordance  with  instructions  given  for 
the  purpose,  and,  when  the  subject  admits  of  it,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  necessary  illustrative  or  working  models  and  designs,  suitable  to 
its  clear  and  forcible  elucidation. 

The  Theses,  with  the  accompanying  drawings,  models,  etc.,  are  depos- 
ited for  permanent  preservation  among  the  archives  of  the  school 

The  results  of  the  final  examinations,  together  with  those  of  the  record 
of  daily  attendance,  are  published  in  the  annual  reports  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  the  people  the  standing  of  each 
student  in  respect  to  deportment,  scholarship,  and  professional  capacity. 

No  student  who  fails  to  pass  the  prescribed  examination  at  the  close 
of  a  semi-annual  session  is  allowed  to  advance  with  his  class,  but  is  re- 
quired to  review  the  studies  in  which  he  is  deficient,  in  case  he  remains 
in  the  school. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


The  foundation  of  the  Public  School  System  of  California  was  laid  in 
1849.  Ten  years  after,  the  Superintendent,  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Moulder, 
recommended  among  other  measures  of  improvement,  the  establishment 
gf  a  State  Normal  School.  He  still  further  urged  this  measure  in  1860, 
and  in  1861  asked  for  a  direct  State  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  such  school 

In  1862,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  a  State  Normal 
School  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  made  an  appropriation  for  that 
purpose  of  $8,000.  The  appropriation  for  1868-64  was  $6,000,  and  for 
1864-65,  $8,000. 

The  Normal  School  was  opened  in  a  class-room  of  the  San  Francisco 
High  School  building,  on  the  28d  day  of  July,  1862,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Ahiru  Holmes,  who  continued  Principal  until  July,  1865. 
Mr.  George  W.  Minns  was  elected  Principal  in  June,  1865,  and  took 
charge  of  the  school  on  the  10th  of  July,  following. 

The  general  character  of  this  school  and  the  aim  of  its  officers  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the  first  report  of  Mr.  Minns  to  the 
Trustees  in  1866.     He  says : 

Normal  Schools  are  not  high  schools  or  academies,  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  a  certain  number  to  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  learning ; 
but  their  object  is  direct,  plain,  and  practical ;  it  is  to  benefit  the  people  at 
large,  by  providing  for  the  common  schools  a  class  of  well  trained  teachers. 
The  course  of  study  is  therefore  at  present  almost  entirely  restricted  to  those 
branches  which  are  taught  in  the  common  schools.  And  this  is,  in  my  opinion, 
as  it  ought  to  be.  The  Normal  School  was  never  intended  to  attempt  to  give 
an  extended  course  of  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  in  the  languages; 
but  its  purpose  is — by  rendering  its  pupils  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fun- 
damental branches  of  a  good  English  education,  by  familiarity  with  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  human 
culture,  and  of  the  true  order  of  study,  by  endeavoring  to  give  them  an  insight 
into  human  nature,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  perceive  the  best  methods  of  gov- 
ernment and  discipline,  and,  lastly,  by  their  applying  what  they  learn  in  the 
actual  teaching  and  governing  of  classes  in  the  training  school — its  purpose  is, 
by  these  means,  to  send  into  the  common  schools  throughout  the  State  a  class 
of  teachers  whose  excellence,  ability,  and  aptitude  for  teaching  will  be  at  once 
felt  and  acknowledged.  I  have  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  Normal  School,  as  it 
increases  the  number  of  its  pupils,  will,  in  course  of  time,  cultivate  an  esprit  de 
corps  among  its  members  which  will  be  beneficial  alike  to  teachers  and  to  the 
community.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  advantages  that  will  result  to  the  cause 
of  education  from  having  dispersed  over  the  State  teachers  who  are  mostly 
graduates  of  one  institution,  and  therefore  feel  a  friendly  interest  in  one  an- 
other's success  and  welfare,  who  would  often  correspond  and  interchange  opin- 
ions concerning  the  best  methods  of  advancing  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
all  engaged. 
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It  most  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  oar  State  Normal  School  is  and  will 
be  the  principal  means  of  enabling  oar  own  citizens,  who  design  to  become 
teachers,  to  compete  with  the  graduates  of  Eastern  Normal  Schools. 

In  September,  1865,  the  Normal  School  was  removed  to  a  bunding 
which  is  occupied  entirely  by  the  different  departments  of  the  schooL 

The  apper  part  of  this  building  is  occupied  by  the  Normal  School,  and  the 
lower  by  the  Training  School,  of  four  classes,  directed  by  Mrs.  C  W.  Stoat  and 
Miss  H.  M.  Clark.  Four  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  are  detailed  in  turn  every 
week  to  instruct  and  govern  these  classes,  under  the  supervision  and  with  the 
assistance  of  these  experienced  and  accomplished  teachers.  The  Normal  School 
now  possesses  greater  advantages  in  this  respect  than  it  ever  did  before.  The 
practice  in  teaching,  which  members  of  the  school  will  have  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  them. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  school  in  July,  1665,  forty-one  pupils  in  all 
were  admitted  to  the  different  classes,  making  the  whole  number  in  the  school 
eighty-five. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  school  there  have  been  entered  upon  the  reg- 
ister two  hundred  and  sixty-two  names.  These  represent  nearly  every  county 
in  the  State.  The  majority  have  not  remained  long  enough  in  the  school  to 
obtain  a  diploma.  This  is  owing  to  various  causes,  the  principal  of  which  is, 
the  want  of  means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  board  and  lodging  while  attending 
the  school.  Young  men  and  women  have  told  me  of  their  earnest  desire  to 
continue  longer  in  the  school,  but  have'  stated  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  to  do  something  to  support  themselves,  and  have  left  to  take  positions 
as  teachers ;  others  enter  merely  to  become  acquainted  with  a  certain  branch, 
and,  as  soon  as  their  object  is  accomplished,  leave,  never  having  been  candidates 
for  a  diploma;  while  still  others  change  their  plans  in  life,  and  engage  in  some 
other  occupation. 

All  pupils,  before  being  permitted  to  join  the  school,  are  required  to  subscribe 
to  the  following : 

"We  hereby  declare  that  our  purpose,  in  entering  the  State  Normal  School, 
is  to  fit  ourselves  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  our  intention  to 
engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  California." 
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AT  EMPORIA. 


HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

Preliminary  steps  for  the  organization  of  a  Normal  School  in  Kansas 
were  taken  by  the  Legislature  of  1868  ;  the  location  of  the  School  was 
fixed  upon,  and  it  received  an  endowment  of  thirty  thousand  three  hun- 
and  eighty  acres  of  salt  lands,  but  as  these  lands  were  not  sold,  the 
School  received  no  income  from  them. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodnow,  in 
his  report  for  1863,  recommended  the  full  equipment  of  the  School  He 
says :  "  Hitherto  most  of  our  teachers  have  only  taught  as  a  temporary 
employment— as  a  mere  stepping  stone  to  something  that  pays  better. 
Whatever  education  they  may  have  received  was  not  with  special  refer* 
ence  to  teaching. — As  a  general  thing,  teaching  is  a  failure.  For  pre- 
paration for  the  specific  business  of  teaching,  we  look  to  the  Normal 
School." 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  the  friends  of  education  in  various  ways, 
and  the  institution  was  finally  established  by  the  Legislature,  and  located 
at  Emporia  in  1864,  but  was  not  fully  organized  till  the  fifteenth  day  of 
February,  1865,  when  eighteen  students  were  gathered  in  a  room  belong- 
ing to  the  district-school  of  Emporia,  with  a  single  teacher,  to  commence 
the  work  of  Normal  Instruction  in  this  State.  The  number  increased 
till  forty-two  were  enrolled  before  the  close  of  the  term  in  June.  The 
Board  of  Visitors,  of  which  Judge  L.  D.  Bailey,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  chairman,  presented  an  able  report  to  the  Legislature,  which  did 
much  toward  confirming  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  School 

The  second  term  began  in  September  with  sixty  students.  There  were 
eighty-five  students  in  attendance  during  the  first  year.  The  School, 
though  opened  as  an  experiment,  was  demonstrated  an  entire  success 
before  the  close  of  the  first  year.  The  closing  exercises  were  fully  at- 
tended by  distinguished  educational  men  from  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  an  account  of  these  exercises  published  in  most  of  the  Kansas  papers. 

In  1865,  by  reason  of  the  increasing  number  of  students,  making  the 
apartments  then  in  use  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  School, 
it  was  decided  to  ask  the  State  for  an  appropriation  to  construct  a  build- 
ing which,  answering  the  purpose  of  the  school  for  a  few  years,  might 
then  be  set  apart  fpr  the  use  of  the  Model  School  department  without 
loss  to  the  State.  The  Legislature  very  willingly  acceded  to  the  request, 
and  authorized  the  Board  of  Directors  to  construct  a  suitable  edifice  at 
the  State's  expense.  The  building  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to 
the  wants  of  a  teachers'  school,  and  will  prove  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
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poses  for  which  it  was  designed.  Utility  and  economy  of  construction 
were  before  the  minds  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  rather  than  beauty  and 
architectural  finish,  but  still  the  latter  were  not  ignored. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  equipments  was  $18,000.  It  was  dedi- 
cated January  2d,  1867.  The  following  passage* is  taken  from  the  address 
of  President  Horner,  of  Baker  University,  at  the  dedication : — 

In  the  erection  of  these  massive  walls,  in  the  completion  of  this  feir  fabric — 
this  ornate  temple  of  learning,  the  intelligence  of  our  people  and  the  wisdom  of 
our  legislators  have  forged  another  and  the  brightest  link  in  our  educational 
system.  Intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  the  welfare  and  success  of  our 
common  schools,  the  grand  basis  upon  which  rests  the  superstructure  of  our 
educational  system,  and  the  crowning  glory  of  our  civilization,  it  is  and  must 
ever  continue  to  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  people.  Already  is  it  infusing 
into  our  common  schools  the  healthful,  invigorating  influence  of  its  teaching.  It 
will  elevate  the  teacher's  humble  calling  to  its  proper  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
learned  professions.  Its  mission  is  to  supply  skillful,  trained,  disciplined,  profes- 
sional teachers  for  the  thousand  schools  of  the  State.  Wo  only  need  these  to 
develop  in  our  State  a  system  of  education  that  shall  reflect  immortal  honor 
upon  its  founders. 

The  Normal  School  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Directors 
which  consists  of  nine  persons — the  Governor,  State  Treasurer,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  six  other  persons  appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  appropriations  to  the  school  in  1866  were  $14,000,  to  finish  the 
building,  and  for  current  expenses.  From  $5,000  to  $6,000  were  re- 
quired in  1867. 

The  school  has  some  thirty-eight  thousand  acres  of  valuable  land, 
known  as  the  "salt  lands,"  lying  principally  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
State,  for  an  endowment  The  interest  of  the  principal  arising  from  the 
sale  of  this  land  is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school -from 
year  to  year.  At  present  the  land  is  not  available  in  this  way.  Nor  will 
it  be  advisable  to  sell  it  too  soon.  Being  near  the  line  of  the  Pacific  rail- 
road, and  containing,  as  it  is  confidently  believed,  valuable  mineral 
deposits,  it  may  be  made  a  source  of  no  small  revenue  to  the  school,  if  a 
favorable  time  be  chosen  for  its  sale,  and  judicious  contracts  made.  Until 
this  sale  is  effected  and  the  proceeds  carefully  invested,  the  support  of 
the  institution  will  be  due  to  the  annual  appropriations  made  by  the 
Legislature.  That  these  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  the 
school,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  judging  from  the  past  action  of 
that  honorable  assembly,  the  growing  popular  sentiment  in  its  (avor,  and 
the  general  fact  that  Normal  Schools  have  been  adjudged  necessary  to. 
the  highest  efficiency  of  the  free  school  system  with  which  Kansas,  in 
common  with  other  States,  is  favored. 

The  Faculty  of  Instruction  at  present  comprises  a  Principal,  Associate 
Principal,  and  one  lady  teacher.    L.  B.  Kellogg  is  Principal. 

* 

ADMISSION  OF  SJUDENTS. 

The  terms  of  admission  are  given  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Organic  Act,  Sea  » :— 
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That  each  representative  district  in  this  State  shall  be  entitled  to  send  one 
pupil  each  term  of  said  school,  said  pupil  to  be  recommended  by  the  represent* 
ative  of  the  district  to  the  Board  of  Directors ;  the  person  thus  recommended 
shall  be  admitted  free  of  tuition.  Provided,  the  applicant  shall  be  of  good 
moral  character  and  shall  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  sign  a  decla- 
ration of  intention  to  follow  the  business  of  teaching  common  schools  in  this 
State,  (as  long  as  he  or  she  shall  remain  in  the  school  as  a  student)  And  pro- 
vided farther,  That  pupils  may  be  admitted  without  signing  such  declaration  of 
intention,  on  such  terms  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  prescribe. 

Students  are  required  to  be,  if  males,  seventeen,  and  if  females,  sixteen 
years  of  age.  This  rule  may  be  suspended  in  favor  of  pupils  who  intend 
to  complete  the  course  of  study  before  teaching,  and  manifest  sufficient 
maturity  of  mind. 

This  rule  has  been  suspended  in  a  few  instances,  but  never  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reduce  the  average  age  of  the  students  below  the  maximum. 

It  was  foreseen  by  the  Board  of  Directors  that,  at  the  first,  there  would  be 
many  districts  unrepresented.  To  meet  this  condition  of  affairs  and  enable  the 
school  to  commence  educating  a  fair  number  of  teachers,  it  was  decided  that, 
for  the  present,  "All  students  who  pledge  themselves  to  become  teachers,  will 
be  admitted  free  of  tuition:  Provided,  the  whole  number  so  admitted  does  not 
exceed  the  number  of  representative  districts  in  the  State;  And  provided,  that 
a  small  entrance  fee  be  required  of  each  at  the  beginning  of  every  term."  Pu- 
pils admitted  to  the  school  are  entitled  to  its  privileges  until  they  graduate, 
unless  they  forfeit  this  right  by  voluntary  absence,  by  improper  conduct,  or  by 
failing  to  exhibit  evidences  of  scholarship  and  fair  promise  of  success  as  teach- 
ers.   The  pledge  above  referred  to  is  here  given  :— 

Teacher's  Pledge  — I  hereby  declare  that  it  is  my  intention  to  become  a 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  this  State,  and  that  my  object  in  attending  the  Normal 
School  is  the  better  to  prepare  myself  for  this  important  work. 

The  construction  put  upon  the  pledge  is  this :  that  the  student  is  to  teach  as 
long  as  he  studies  in  the  school ;  that  is,  if  he  enjoys  the  benefits  of  the  school 
the  full  three  years  required  to  take  all  the  studies,  he  must  teach  three  years. 
After  this,  the  teaching  is  voluntary.    For  shorter  times,  in  the  same  way. 

COUBSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  Course  of  Study  has  been  adjusted  so  as  to  include,  as  it  is  believed,  all 
the  studies  to  which  teachers  of  our  public  schools  most  need  to  direct  their 
attention.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  astronomy  and  natural 
philosophy,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar,  rhetoric,  composition  and  liter- 
ature, geography  and  history,  chemistry,  physiology,  botany,  geology  and 
zoology,  singing  and  drawing,  with  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  constitute  the 
studies. 

Six  terms  are  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  science,  method  and  history  of 
education.  The  course  takes  a  somewhat  wide  range,  and  includes:  1.  The 
organization  and  classification  of  schools.  Programme  of  daily  exercises.  The 
recitation.  School  government  Motives.  The  incentives  which  a  teacher  may 
allow  to  act  upon  himself  or  his  pupils.  The  conscience-— how  it  should  be  edu- 
cated. 2.  The  order,  in  -time,  of  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
the  exercises  best  adapted  to  encourage  their  growth.  The  special  purpose  of 
each  faculty,  and  the  means  to  train  it  Laws  of  bodily  health :  Ventilation; 
posture,  gymnastics.  Formation  of  courses  of  study.  Mental  philosophy  pre- 
cedes and  is  made  the  basis  of  instruction  in  this  part  of  the  course.  3.  His- 
tory of  systems  and  methods  of  education.  Biographies  of  eminent  teachers. 
4.  Primary  instruction.  Object  (Caching.  Grading  of  schools.  Drill  exercises 
in  teaching.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  Model  School.  5.  The  Constitu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  Duties  of  teachers  as 
citizens.    6.  The  school  laws  of  Kansas.    School  supervision  and  school  man- 
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agexnent.  School-house  architecture.  Practice  in  the  Model  SchooL  General 
teaching  exercises  in  the  Normal  School. 

As  the  course  is  arranged,  it  will  be  necessary  for  students  of  average  ability 
and  industry  to  remain  m  the  Normal  School  three  years  before  graduation. 
The  diploma  of  the  institution  ie  granted  only  to  those  students  who  complete 
the  full  course  of  study  and  training,  and  give  evidence  of  fitness  to  teach.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  students  remain  in  the  school  until  they  graduate ;  bat 
pupils  are  received  for  shorter  times ;  none,  however,  for  less  than  one  term. 
Tuition  is  free. 

Students  are  admitted  only  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  unless  there  be 
special  reason  why  the  rule  should  be  departed  from. 

A  contingent  fee  of  five  dollars  a  year  is  required  of  each  student,  to  meet 
incidental  expenses. 

The  Model  Department  is  established  in  order  to  give  the  Normal  students  an 
opportunity  to  witness  the  actual  working  of  a  school  conducted  in  accordance 
with  those  principles  which  enlightened  experience  has  shown  to  be  best  fur 
the  education  of  boys  and  girls,  and  also  to  give  them  practice  in  actual  teach- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors  of  the  Normal  SchooL  It  is  the 
design  to  make  the  school  in  every  way  a  model  for  teachers. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Model  School  will  be  limited  to  thirty.  They 
will  be  of  two  grades,  viz. :  students  nearly  old  enough  and  not  quite  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  enter  the  Normal  School ;  and,  second,  boys  and  girls  of 
from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  have  had  fair  opportunities  for  education. 
Students  will  be  received  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Obligation  to  teach  is  not 
made  a  condition  of  admittance.  Tuition  at  the  rate  of  $6,00  a  term  will  be 
charged.    This  school  will  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Principal. 

Thus  far  board  has  been  obtained  in  private  families  at  about  (4,00 
per  week,  exclusive  of  lights,  fuel  and  washing;  or  in  clubs,  or  self- 
management,  at  lower  rates. 

One  of  the  serious  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  the  school  has  been 
found  in  the  high  prices  paid  by  the  students  for  board,  to  which  should 
be  added  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  board  at  any  price.  To  supply  stu- 
dents with  the  privileges  of  a  home  at  reduced  cost,  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, known  as  the  Normal  School  Boarding  House  Association,  has  been 
incorporated,  whose  purpose  is  the  construction  of  a  commodious  edifice 
to  be  used  by  Normal  students  as  a  boarding-house.  Stock  to  the 
amount  of  some  eight  thousand  dollars  has  been  taken,  and  the  building 
commenced.  The  result  of  having  £uch  a  house  can  not  be  otherwise 
than  beneficial  to  the  school.  The  credit  of  originating  this  enterprise, 
and  prosecuting  it  thus  far,  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
Morse,  the  authorized  agent  of  the  Association. 

The  number  of  students  the  last  year  was  180.    Whole  number,  250. 

Number  of  graduates  2.     Number  in  Model  School,  27. 

Nearly  all  the  text-books  used  by  the  pupils  are  supplied  by  the  State. 

Any  pupil  who  has  contracted  vicious  habits,  or  who  does  not  cheer- 
fully comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  school,  will  not  he  allowed  to 
remain  in  it  as  a  member. 

Connected  with  the  school  there  is  a  well-conducted  literary  Society, 
.which  gives. opportunity  for  social  and  refined  culture. 

A  Bible  Class,  conducted  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  is  sustained  by 
the  students. 

Physical  exercises  are  taken  daily. 

Students  who  wish,  have  opportunity  to  take  music  lessons. 
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HISTOBICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Legislature  of  Maine,  by  an  act  passed  July  27th,  1846,  consti- 
tuted a  Board  of  Education  composed  of  twelve  members. 

This  Board,  at  its  first  meeting  in  December,  1846,  appointed  its  Sec- 
retary, and  also  a  committee  on  the  qualification  and  education  of  teach- 
ers. The  Board  and  its  Secretary  in  their  first  report  recommend  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  should  help  to  secure  better  qualified 
teachers.  The  committee  of  the  Board  appointed  to  examine  the  subject 
advised  that  the  State  be  enlightened  by  public  addresses  and  lectures, 
and  say  that  "  when  these  measures  have  done  their  work  upon  the 
public  mind,  it  may  be  hoped  the  time  will  have  arrived  when  a  State 
institution  for  the  qualification  of  teachers  may  be  established  and  amply 
endowed.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board,  W.  G.  Crosby,  in  his  report  for 
1849,  asked  for  an  appropriation  from  the  income  of  the  permanent 
school  fund  for  the  support  of  Normal  Schools. 

In  1854,  a  law  was  passed,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools.  This  officer,  Hon.  C.  A.  Lord,  in  his  first 
report,  dated  December,  1854,  advised  the  establishment  of  Normal 
Schools  as  the  only  permanent  remedy  for  incompetent  teachers.  His 
successors,  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunncll  in  1855,  1857,  1858  and  1859,  and 
Hon.  J.  P.  Craig  in  1856,  in  their  annual  reports  presented  urgent  rea- 
sons for  the  organization  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  State.  Mr.  Dunnell 
in  one  of  his  reports  gave  a  history  of  Normal  Schools  in  other  States 
and  countries,  and  pointed  out  their  influence  upon  public  schools,  and 
the  satisfactory  results  which  had  already  been  obtained.  Teachers' 
Institutes  had  been  held  for  several  years,  but  though  accomplishing 
much  in  the  improvement  of  teachers,  "they  had  proved  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demand  for  higher  qualifications  and  that  thorough  preparation 
deemed  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Common  Schools." 

To  meet  this  increasing  demand,  the  Committee  on  Education,  in  I860, 
reported  a  bill  providing  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  eighteen  different 
academies.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred dollars  appropriated  at  once,  and  thirty-six  hundred  dollars,  annu- 
ally thereafter,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 

Sixteen  academies  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  provided 
for  distinctive  Normal  instruction.    Five  hundred  and  sixty-six  young 
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ladies  and  gentlemen  received  the  advantages  of  this  normal  arrange- 
ment in  the  Autumn  of  1860,  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  in  the  Spring, 
and  five  hundred  and  eighty- five  in  the  Autumn  of  1861.  This  plan  of 
educating  teachers  was  not  thought  successful,  and  in  1861,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  Hon.  E.  P.  Weston,  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  the  repeal  of  the  law,  and  the  establishment  of  Normal 
Schools.  The  system  was  accordingly  abolished  in  1862,  and  an  act 
passed  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent 

The  "act  provided  for  two  Normal  Schools,  one  in  the  Eastern  and  one 
in  the  Western  part  of  the  State.  These  schools  were  "  to  be  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  work  of  training  teachers  for  their  professional  labors,11 
"including  the  best  methods  of  government  and  instruction." 

Three  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  locate  the 
proposed  schools.  Propositions  were  received  from  the  Trustees  of  Acad- 
emies, and  from  citizens,  offering  to  furnish  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tions. The  Commissioners,  after  visiting  the  localities  from  which  these 
propositions  were  received,  and  comparing  their  specific  advantages,  de- 
cided to  locate  the  Western  Normal  School  at  Farmington,  and  the  second 
or  Eastern  Normal  School  at  Castine. 

The  advantages  expected  to  be  derived  from  Normal  instruction  are 
thus  set  forth  by  the  Superintendent,  Rev.  Edward  Ballard : — 

The  opinion  has  been  but  too  prevalent,  that  a  High  School  or  Academy  eta 
qualify  teachers  as  well  for  their  work  as  the  institutions  specially  established 
for  this  purpose.  But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Normal  methods,  that  in  some 
of  our  higher  literary  institutions,  classes  have  been  formed  with  distinct  refer- 
ence to  this  plan.  It  is  also  to  the  credit  of  the  intelligent  perception  of  their 
value,  that  these  methods  are  thus  made  a  part  of  the  instruction.  Doubtless 
too  in  the  ordinary  use  of  High  and  Academic  instruction,  and  with  a  Normal 
class  added  to  the  whole  order,  very  large 'substantial  benefits  have  been  re- 
ceived for  educational  use.  But  it  must  be  a  fallacious  supposition  to  consider, 
that  the  discipline  in  either  of  these  cases  can  be  equal  to  the  regular,  systematic 
and  thorough  drill  of  the  full  proposed  Normal  course. 

It  would  be  more  than  well  if  all  the  pupils  admitted  to  our  Normal  Schools 
could  have  the  preparation  acquired  in  our  best  High  Schools;  so  that  here 
there  would  be  only  the  unfolding  and  application  of  the  Normal  principle,  and 
a  shorter  stay  required  under  this  tuition.  But  as  we  can  not  exact  this  condi- 
tion for  entrance,  until  the  bcUooIs  in  the  State  are  raised  to  a  much  higher 
grade  than  at  present,  the  Normal  School  must  teach,  first  the  lessons  to  be 
taught,  in  the  way  of  a  thorough  review,  and  then  teach  how  they  are  to  be 
taught;  or,  in  other  words,  knowledge  and  the  methods  of  imparting  it 

The  usual  length  of  the  course  in  our  country  is  two  years.  The  second  is 
the  one  most  profitable  for  the  future  teacher.  As  there  still  seems  to  be  a  want 
of  information  in  some  parts  of  the  State  on  the  design  of  these  institutions,  it 
may  be  proper  to  place  on  these  pages  some  of  the  purposes  to  be  reached,  in 
coming  to  the  great  object  proposed. 

1.  The  increase  of  the  pupil's  power  to  teach,  in  whatever  branch  of  common 
school  study  ho  is  hereafter  to  be  employed.  The  training  is  designed  to  make 
him  thorough  in  the  knowledge  of  his  department  It  is  not  merely  to  acquiro 
information  that  he  is  enrolled  as  a  student ;  but  he  is  expected,  under  the  dis- 
cipline, to  master  the  separate  subjects,  so  as  to  be  able  without  confusion  of 
thought  or  perplexity  of  manner,  to  transmit  to  others  what  he  knows  and  as 
he  knows  it.  Hence  great  care  is  taken  that  in  description,  direction  or  expla- 
nation, right  words  shall  be  used,  and  none  superfluous,  to  convey  the  exact  idea. 

2.  To  place  education  in  the  teacher's  mind,  on  a  scientific  basis.  No  subject 
can  be  well  taught  without  the  adoption  of  certain  principles,  that  will  be  the 
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same  to  direct,  whenever  the  same  subject  comes  up  again.  These  principles 
will  mark  out  the  line  of  his  procedure.  He  will  know  what  to  do  and  why  he 
does  it  Rules  will  grow  up  spontaneously  for  his  own  use ;  and  in  their  influ- 
ence, will  enter  the  minds  of  his  future  pupils,  even  without  the  written  for- 
mula. 

3.  Hence,  too,  will  come  methods  of  teaching,  which  are  derived  from  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  the  best  teachers,  here  brought  together,  to  save  the 
labor  of  learning  through  years  of  toil  by  the  like  experience.  One  of  the  great 
excellences  of  the  Normal  School  is  this  collection  of  practical  wisdom.  These 
nuthods  will  be  adapted  to  the  various  ages  of  the  scholars  in  the  Primary,  and 
so  upward,  through  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  to  the  High  Schools. 

4.  And  as  the  result  of  these  combined  influences,  the  adaptation  of  mind 
and  manner  to  the  actual  work  of  the  school-room.  The  common  modes  of 
teaching  in  our  schools  and  academies  have  had  reference  mainly  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  facts,  principles  and  rules ;  the  study  of  lessons,  their  recitations,  and 
where  teachers  have  been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  illustration  of  the  lesson 
by  pertinent  explanations.  When  the  pupils  have  gone  out  as  teachers,  they 
carry  the  methods  taught.  In  too  many  instances  they  have  perpetuated  the 
insufficient  habits  of  several  generations.  It  is  chiefly  because  the  improved 
modes,  proceeding  from  the  Normal  Schools  of  New  England,  have  largely 
entered  into  the  instruction,  that  better  methods  have  been  partially  introduced. 
How  much  better  will  it  be,  when  the  skill  of  every  teacher,  in  the  application 
of  his  knowledge  to  practice,  shall  have  been  attained  by  a  course  of  study  and 
discipline  specially  suited  to  the  right  accomplishment  of  his  work.  With  some 
Normal  Schools  a  Model  School  is  connected,  taken  from  the  neighborhood  of 
its  location,  where  the  Normal  pupils  become  teachers,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  instructors.  In  others  the  like  benefit  is  gained  in  a  different  way ;  where 
the  pupils  in  rotation  take  the  position  of  the  teacher  of  their  own  class. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  PARMINGTOH. 

The  buildings  prepared  for  the  Normal  School  at  Farmington  consist 
of  a  substantial  brick  edifice,  sixty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  two 
stories  high,  with  a  tower,  and  the  original  academy  building,  which  now 
forms  a  rear  extension.  There  are  accommodations  for  three  hundred 
students,  furnishing  suitable  assembly-rooms,  class-rooms  and  halls. 
George  M.  Gage  is  Principal. 

This  school  was  opened  on  the  24th  of  August,  1864,  in  a  hall  prepared 
for  its  temporary  accommodation.  There  were  thirty  students  present 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school ;  this  number  was  increased  to  fifty-nine, 
before  the  close  of  the  term. 

coiron-ion  or  admiisioh. 

The  "  students  are  required  to  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old,  if  females ; 
and  seventeen,  if  males.9' 

All  applicants  must  pledge  themselves  to  render  service  to  the  State 
by  teaching  one  year  at  least,  if  opportunity  offers ;  and  for  two  years 
after  graduating,  in  case  they  complete  the  full  term  of  study. 

AH  candidates  for  admission  must  be  prepared  to  sustain  a  creditable 
examination  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of 
good  moral  character. 

The  course  of  study  is  prescribed  for  two  years,  as  follows : 

First  Tear. — Spelling,  oral,  phonetic  and  written,  Reading,  with  careful 
training  in  the  analysis  of  sounds,  enunciation  and  expression.  Arithmetic, 
mental  and  written,  analytic  and  formulary.   Geography,  physical  and  political, 
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with  map  drawing  and  use  of  the  globes.  History,  American  and  foreign,  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  other  studies.  English  Grammar,  including  the  analy- 
sis and  composition  of  the  language.  Natural  philosophy  and  physiology.  The 
Constitution  of  Maine,  the  school  laws,  and  good  manners. 

Second  Year. — Algebra,  book-keeping,  English  literature,  chemistry,  astron- 
omy, geometry,  rhetoric,  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  the  theory  and  art 
of  teaching,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Latin  and  French 
languages  are  allowed  as  optional  studies,  if  students  have  already  made  the 
requisite  previous  attainments.  Students  in  the  first  year,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  second,  will  receive  constant  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  and  school 
government;  and  those  in  the  second  year  will  spend  more  or  less  time  in  re- 
viewing the  elementary  branches  of  the  first  year,  as  circumstances  may  require.  * 

General  Exercises  in  gymnastics,  singing,  public  speaking  and  composition, 
will  receive  their  appropriate  attention.  The  reporting  and  analysis  of  lecture* 
delivered  to  the  classes,  and  the  preparation  of  criticisms,  will  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  student's  time.  A  voluntary,  literary  association,  with  its  usual  variety 
of  exercises, — a  kind  of  Normal  Lyceum, — is  already  in  successful  operation. 

Every  pupil  who  shall  complete  the  course  .of  study  with  satisfaction  to  the 
faculty  and  examiners,  and  who  shall  exhibit  skill  in  imparting  instruction  and 
fair  promise  of  success  in  school  management,  will  receive  a  Diploma,  certifying 
his  attainments,  and  signed  by  the  Principal,  Superintendent,  and  Governor  of 
the  State;  and  it  is  expected  that  such  Diploma  will  be  made  a  State  certificate, 
exempting  the  holder  for  a  term  of  years  from  the  necessity  of  examination  by 
town  committees. 

The  object  of  the  Normal  or  training  school  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  their 
very  important  work ;  to  give  them  the  aid  of  skillful  instructors,  in  acquiring 
a  careful  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  and  of  the  best  methods  of 
imparting  that  knowledge  to  others ;  to  give  them  opportunities  within  their 
own  classes,  or  in  experimental  schools,  to  practice  the  art  under  the  eye  of 
teachers,  who  will  constantly  point  out  their  failures  and  suggest  the  means  of 
overcoming  difficulties. 

Iu  the  Normal  School  the  whole  intent  of  the  instruction  is  to  give  and  re- 
ceive correct  ideas,  fresh  impulses  and  new  enthusiasm  upon  all  subjects  of 
school  management,  including  instruction  and  discipline.  With  such  an  aim  it 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  no  more  were  gained  toward  the  professional  qual- 
ification of  its  students,  than  in  an  institution  whose  objects  are  miscelianeou*, 
and  whose  efforts  must  consequently  be  divided. 


Tlje  school  has  been  prosperous  and  ijs  results  gratifying.  The  number 
of  pupils  connected  with  the  school  during  the  Winter'of  1866-67  was 
seventy-five ;  in  the  Spring  term  of  1867,  one  hundred  and  thirty -nine; 
in  the  Autumn  term  of  the  same  year,  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  At 
the  close  of  the  Spring  term,  thirty-two  graduated. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  CASTCNB. 

This  Normal  School  was  opened  the  first  of  September,  1867,  in  a 
building  well  constructed  and  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  the  school. 
G.  T.  Fletcher  was  appointed  Principal.  The  school  is  under  the  same 
general  supervision  as  the  one  at  Farmington. 

The  conditions  of  admission  for  students,  and  the  course  of  studies,  are 
also  the  same  as  in  that  school.  Thirteen  students  were  registered  the 
first  term ;  this  number  was  increased  the  second  term,  commencing  in 
December,  1867,  to  twenty-five. 

As  the  design  of  the  school  and  its  advantages  to  teachers  become 
known  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State,  it  is  believed  that  its  numbers 
will  be  largely  increased. 


MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT  BALTIMORE. 


HISTORY. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Maryland  was  established  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  pursuance  of  the  following  provisions  of  the  School  Code 
of  1865  :— 

There  shall  be  located  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  until  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  otherwise  direct,  a  State  Normal  School  for  the  instruction  and  practice  of 
teachers  of  public  schools  in  the  science  of  education,  and  the  art  of  teachiug 
and  the  mode  of  governing  schools. 

The  sessions  of  the  State  Normal  School  shall  be  held  in  such  suitable  build- 
ing as  may  be  provided  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  or  they 
declining  to  do  so,  in  such'  building  as  the  State  Superintendent  may  select,  the 
rent  being  charged  among  the  incidental  expenses. 

The  annual  sum  of  $8,000  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  beside,  $2,000  for  equipment,  and  the  cost  of  text- books, 
stationery,  fuel,  and  other  incidental  expeuses. 

The  State  Superintendent  shall  prescribe  the  course  of  study,  and  make  pro- 
vision for  model,  primary  and  grammar  schools,  under  permanent  and  highly 
qualified  teachers,  in  which  model  schools,  the  Normal  pupils  shall  have  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  the  modes  of  instruction  and  discipline  inculcated  in  the 
Normal  School  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  model  school  are  to  be 
borne  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  tuition  of  the  pupils  of  such  model  school. 

In  the  Summer  of  1865,  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  at  the  time  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  best  schools  of  Baltimore,  was  elected  Principal,  and  before 
drawing  up  a  plan  for  the  Normal  School,  visited  the  principal  institutions 
of  this  class  in  other  States,  and  submitted  a  valuable  report  on  the  his- 
tory and  organization  of  these  schools,  their  methods  of  instruction,  &c, 
which  is  published  in  the  First  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  (Rev. 
L.  Van  Bokkelen,  LL.  D.,)  Dec.  80, 1865. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  January,  1866,  in  a  rented  hall 
in  Baltimore,  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  having  failed  to  provide  the 
suitable  building- contemplated  by  the  act  of  1865.  There  were  present 
eleven  students  and  one  teacher.  Prof.  Newell,  in  a  letter  written  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  remarks:  "The  first  term  opened  with  eleven  students  and 
closed  with  forty-eight;  the  second  term  commenced  with  forty-eight 
and  closed  with  seventy-one ;  the  third  term  opened  with  seventy,  and 
closed  with  ninety-three;  the  fourth  term  opened  with  Beventy  and 
closed  with  ninety-four ;  and  now  (fifth  term)  there  are  one  hundred  and 
ten  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  with  four  permanent  teachers,  and  three 
who  are  employed  portions  of  each  day  in  giving  instruction  in  music, 
drawing,  and  calisthenics.  "We  have  graduated  fifty-six  teachers,  who 
are  now  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State."  In  his  report  to 
the  Superintendent  in  December,  1867,  he  adds: — 

Two  years  ago  this  Normal  School  was  started  as  an  experiment.    To-day  it 
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is  an  accomplished  fact    Without  the  patronage  of  any  sect*  or  the  encourage- 
ment of  any  party,  it  has  won  its  way  to  popular  favor.    No  similar  institution 
in  the  country  has  achieved  a  similar  success  as  permanent  as  it  baa  been  rapid. 
It  remains  for  the  Legislature  to  determine  whether  by  a  liberal  and  judicious 
support  of  the  Normal  School,  they  win  provide  Maryland  teachers  for  Mary- 
land schools ;  or  whether  they  will  make  it  necessary  for  young  persons  to  go 
to  other  States  for  the  requisite  professional  instruction.    Normal  School  teach- 
ing the  people  will  have :  the  only  question  is,  Shall  it  be  obtained  within  the 
State  or  outside  of  it  ?    In  the  Spring  of  1866  there  were  more  Maryland  stu- 
dents in  the  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  than  in  our  own 
Normal  School.    The  case  is  altered  now ;  and  I  hope  the  time  will  never  come 
when  Maryland  shall  be  compelled  to  send  to  other  States  for  a  supply  of 
teachers,  or  to  send  her  youth  beyond  her  own  limits  for  professional  instruc- 
tion, or  (what  is  still  more  to  be  deprecated)  to  employ  inexperienced  and 
unskillful  teachers. 

PRESENT  0BGAKIZATI0N. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  open  to  students  wbo  may  be  found  on 
examination  qualified,  and  will  sign  a  written  pledge  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools,  from  any  part  of  the  State — each  county  and  the  city  of 
Baltimore  being  first  entitled  to  seats  according  to  the  number  of  their 
representatives  respectively,  in  the  Legislature. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  the  more  strictly  professional  part  of  the 
course  are  the  History  of  Public  Schools  and  Popular  Education ;  the 
Philosophy  of  Mind,  so  far  as  it  furnishes  the  foundation  of  Educational 
Theories;  Education,  as  a  Positive  Science;  Teaching,  as  an  Art; 
Methods  of  Instruction,  Classification  and  Government;  the  School  Law 
of  Maryland  in  its  relation  to  Citizens,  Teachers,  and  School  Officers;  th« 
Duties  and  Qualifications  of  Public  School  Teachers. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  is  in  theory  strictly  professional,  but  in  prac- 
tice it  has  been  found  necessary  to  give  the  term  "  professional"  a  liberal 
construction.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  before  long  it  will  be  practi- 
cable, if  not  to  dispense  with  academic  instruction,  at  least  to  draw  a  well 
defined  line  between  those  wbo  are  studying  geography,  grammar,  Ac, 
and  those  who  are  studying  the  art  and  science  of  teaching. 

The  graduates  are  of  two  grades ;  teachers  of  primary  schools,  and 
teachers  of  grammar  schools.  It  is  proposed  to  add  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances warrant,  a  third  grade ;  teachers  of  high  schools. 

MODEL  SCHOOL. 

In  September,  1866,  a  Model  School  was  established  in  connection  with 
the  Normal  School,  and  as  an  integral  part  of  it  The  Model  School  con- 
tains an  average  of  seventy-five  pupils,  who  are  taught  by  two  perma- 
nent teachers,  assisted  by  members  of  the  graduating  class  detailed  from 
time  to  time  for  that  purpose.  It  is  made  a  condition  of  graduation  that 
the  candidate  shall  hare  taught  with  acceptance  one  term  either  in  the 
Model  School  or  some  other  school  of  the  State.  The  expenses  of  the 
Model  School  are  paid  in  part  by  the  fees  of  the  scholars. 
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AT  TERBE  HAUTE. 


H18TOBT. 

An  Act  approved  December  26,  1865,  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  State  Normal  School,  through  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  four 
members,  under  the  following  conditions : — 

The  Board  are  required  to  open  books  to  receive  proposals  for  dona- 
tions of  grounds  and  buildings,  or  funds  for  the  same.  They  were 
required  further  to  locate  the  school  at  that  place  which  should  make  the 
largest  donation,  provided,  (1,)  that  said  donation  should  not  be  less  in 
cash  value  than  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  and  provided,  (2,)  that  said  place 
should  possess  reasonable  facilities  for  the  success  of  the  school. 

The  opportunity  for  proposals  being  given  as  required,  the  city  of  Terre 
Haute,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  proposed  a  donation  in  currency  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  ($50,000,)  and  has  in  good  faith  given  her  obligation 
for  the  same.  Added  to  this,  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Terre  Haute  donated  two  and  three-fifths  acres  of  ground  lying  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  estimated  to  be  worth  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  ($25,000.)  The  title  to  this  lot  has  been  properly  trans- 
ferred to  the  Normal  School  corporation.  No  other  places  made  propo- 
sals, hence  the  location  was  declared  to  Terre  Haute.  As  soon  after  the 
location  as  possible,  the  Board  proceeded  to  estimate  the  supposed  wants 
of  the  school,  and  to  prepare  a  plan  of  building  in  conformity  to  these 
wants.  This  plan  contemples  provisions  for  a  Model  Primary  Training 
School,  a  Model  High  School,  and  Normal  School  proper. 

The  Model  Primary  Training  School  is  a  school  of  young  pupils  from 
the  city  of  Terre  Haute.  In  this  school,  the  advanced  pupils  of  the 
Normal  School  are  to  teach  under  the  eye  of  the  Principal,  or  of  one  of 
the  Professors  of  the  Normal  School ;  and  thus  be  trained  in  teaching, 
in  the  organization,  and  in  the  management  of  schools.  Thus  this  de- 
partment becomes  as  its  name  indicates,  a  "  training  school." 

The  High  School  is  not  intended  for  a  training  school,  but  simply  a 
"model  school,"  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  are  to  be 
shown  model  methods  of  teaching.  By  means  of  these  methods,  it  is 
believed  the  Normal  pupil  will,  in  a  great  degree,  be  able  to  correct  his 
erroneous  theories,  and  confirm  his  correct  ones. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  will  come  from  the  city  of  Terre  Haute ;  the 
teachers  will  also  be  paid  by  the  city,  and  be  elected  by  the  Trustees  of 
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the  city  schools,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Normal  School  Board.  All 
current  expenses  of  this  school  are  to  be  paid  by  the  city  of  Terre  Haute. 
This  school  is  to  cost  the  Normal  School  Board  nothing,  save  the  expense 
of  providing  rooms  sufficient  for  its  use. 

The  Normal  School  proper  is,  as  is  generally  understood,  a  school  in 
which  pupils  are  taught,  so  nearly  as  may  be,  the  philosophy  and 
methods  of  education.  Incidental  to  this,  they  will  be  taught  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  sciences,  or  branches  of  learning  under  consideration. 

PLAN  OF  BUILDIXO. 

Such  being  substantially  the  proposed  organization  of  the  school,  a  plan  of 
building  has  been  adopted,  conforming  a*  nearly  as  practicable,  to  such  proposed 
organization ;  and  in  its  interior  arrangement  it  is  intended  to  be  second  to  no 
educational  structure  of  the  kind  in  America. 

As  an  institution  designed  to  educate  teachers  for  our  common  schools,  it  is 
intended  to  be  complete  in  its  character. 

One  important  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  facility  which  it  affords  the  Normal 
School  or  teacher-pupil  to  combine  acquired  theory  with  practice.  One  entire 
Btory  of  the  building  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  Model  and  Training  De- 
partments, which  are  in  their  organization  separate  and  distinct  branches  of  the 
school,  and  each  designed  to  accomplish  a  specific  purpose  in  the  course  of 
training  to  teachership. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  BOOHS,  STYLE,  ETC. 

The  arrangement  of  the  first  floor  consists,  first,  of  a  large  session  room 
60x70,  four  recitation  rooms  21x22  ft,  and  two  reference  libraries  13x13. 
for  the  Model  High  School;  second,  of  one  room,  224x30,  and  another 
224X40  for  the  Model  Intermediate  School;  third,  of  one  room  221x30, 
and  one  room  224  x  40  for  the  Model  Primary  School,  each  of  these  three  classes 
being  provided  with  dress  rooms.  The  first  story  has,  besides,  a*  reception  room 
17  x  20,  and  a  teachers'  dressing-room  of  the  same  size  All  the  rooms  are  en- 
tered from  spacious  halls  ten  and  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  the  three  classes  are  so 
arranged  as  to  have  separate  ingress  and  egress  for  the  pupils.  The  Model  . 
Intermediate  and  Model  Primary  Schools  are  to  be  training  schools.  (The 
High  School  is  not  a  training  school.)  The  second  story,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Normal  School  proper,  has  a  session  room  60  x  70,  and  eight  recitation  rooms, 
vary  ng  in  size  from  21  x  223  to  22 i  x40,  grouped  on  either  side  of  the  session 
room.  Two  reference  libraries  13x13,  and  two  dress  rooms  1 1  x  25,  a  faculty 
room  17  \  x  20,  and  a  reception  room  17  \  x  20,  complete  this  story. 

The  third  story  contains  two  Society  Halls,  224X34;  oue  Music  Hall, 
224x30;  a  Library,  224x30;  a  general  Museum,  composed  of  three  rooms, 
one  of  20  x  50  J,  and  the  other  two  22  4  x  40,  and  a  large  Lecture  Room,  70  x  85, 
which,  through  double  doors,  may  be  set  open  with  the  Museum  rooms,  and 
secure  nn  arrangement  for  lecturing  second  to  none  in  this  country ;  two  dress- 
ing-rooms and  two  store-rooms  complete  the  third  story. 

The  Normal  School  department,  besides  the  rooms  in  the  second  and  third 
stories,  has  a  laboratory  and  recitation  room  on  chemistry,  and  a  gymnasium  in 
the  basement  story. 

The  hen  ting  and  ventilnting  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  entire  building  is  aimed 
to  bo  as  complete  and  efficient  as  may  be  desired.  Provision  is  made  to  set  in 
operation  as  many  as  eight  heating  and  ventilating  apparatuses,  which  will  all 
be  located  in  the  basement  story,  together  with  ample  store-rooms  for  fuel,  to 
which  the  coal  will  be  distributed  by  small  cars  on  rail. 

The  basement  contains  further,  the  lodging  of  a  janitor,  and  two  spacious 
rooms  224X40,  to  be  provided  with  double  sets  of  water-closets  of  the  most 
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approved  plan,  together  with  artificial  ventilation,  and  pure  water  supplied  by 
a  gas  engine. 

The  ingress  and  egress  of  the  school  is  such  as  the  law  indicates  now  in  some 
States  for  public  buildings  in  which  large  numbers  of  persons  may  assemble. 
Tims  the  first  floor  is  provided  with  three  large  entries,  while  the  basement  has 
five,  all  accessible  from  the  stories  above.  But  the  several  entry  doors  answer 
at  the  same  time  for  the  perfect  working  of  the  several  classes,  and  the  large 
number  of  pupils  the  building  will  accommodate.  Four  flights  of  spacious  stair- 
ways are  in  immediate  proximity  to  these  doorways,  and  by  means  of  halls 
communicate  to  all  parts  of  the  building. 

The  height  of  the  basement  is  ten  feet  in  the  clear ;  the  first  and  second  sto- 
ries sixteen  feet  each,  and  tho  third  story  fourteen  feet  on  the  wings  and  twenty 
feet  in  the  central  part,  containing  the  museum-room  and  the  lecture-room. 

The  appearance  of  the  Normal  School  will  be  one  of  substantial  design,  as 
its  construction  is  aimed  to  be.  The  style  may  be  called  Gothic ;  as  far  as  the 
pointed  windows  and  doorways  and  the  equilateral  mediaeval  gables  indicate, 
while  other  details  and  the  outline  bf  the  roof  would  designate  it  to  pertain  to 
the  epoch  of  Renuissan.  But  the  whole  design  has  its  own  peculiar  style,  and 
such  a  one  as  the  plan  or  the  internal  arrangement  called  for — this  plan  being 
the  correct  requirement  of  what  was  considered  the  best  arrangemeut  for  the 
Normal  School  This  was  a  form  and  an  outline  different  from  any  building 
of  the  kind  originated — broad,  deep  and  high.  To  a  front  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  there  is  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  while  the  several 
high  stories  give  it  such  altitude  as  to  tower  far  above  any  building  in  this  city. 
The  main  eutry,  surmounted  with  a  wheel  window,  lighting  the  second  story 
hall,  a  triple  window  in  the  third  story,  and  a  gable  in  the  roof  present  a  height 
of  ninety  feet  above  the  ground  line. '  The  flank  entrances,  North  and  South, 
and  the  East  elevation,  are  surmounted  with  similar  gables,  but  smaller  in  size 
than  the  main  front  gable ;  the  whole  displaying  that  unity  in  design  that  beau- 
tifies construction. 

But  what  gives  the  appearance  of  the  structure  the  most  lively  air,  and  which 
takes  considerably  from  the  ponderous  form  inevitably  incident  to  the  peculiar 
internal  arrangement  of  the  school,  are  two  light,  elegant  towers  in  the  front, 
built  or  growing  with  the  structure  to  a  height  of  one  Hundred  and  thirty-two 
feet,  and  the  effect  is  completed  by  the  transformation  of  the  shafts  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  building  into  ventilating  minarets,  and  the  ornation  of  three  crests 
on  the  roof,  which  form  unsuspected  powerful  ventilating  ejectors  into  which  all 
the  ventilating  ducts  discharge. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Beginning  with  the  foundation,  the  strength  of  the  house  is  made  adequate 
to  its  height  and  proportion. 

The  material  is  hard-burned  brick,  laid  in  cement  mortar,  eight  feet  in  height 
from  the  footings.  A  base  course  to  all  the  exterior  walls,  nine  inches  thick  by 
two  feet  six  inches  in  height,  of  hard  limestone,  protects  the  wall  at  the  frost 
Una  The  cement  foundation  of  the  inside  walls  is  generally  three  feet  nine 
inches  in  height ;  and  the  width  of  the  foundation  at  the  base  varies  from  four 
to  five  feet.  A  few  foundation  walls  are  less,  and  others  more,  in  points  bear- 
ing gables  and  towers. 

The  thinnest  basement  walls  are  nine  inches,  and  the  heaviest  two  feet  ten 
inches.    The  exterior  walls  are  generally  two  feet  two  inches. 

The  fir3t  story  walls  are  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  inches  thick,  the 
towers  two  feet  two  inches.  The  inside  walls  in  this  story  are  generally  thir- 
teen and  seventeen  inches  in  thickness. 

The  second  story  exterior  walls  are  generally  seventeen  inches,  a  few  parts 
being  twenty-one  inches  in  thickness. 

The  inside  walls  are  the  same  in  thickness  as  in  the  first  story. 

The  third  story  walls  vary  from  twelve  to  seventeen  inches  in  thickness  up  to 
the  wall  plates. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  to  be  faced  with  hard-pressed  smooth  brick  of 
uniform  red  color,  laid  with  fiat  tucked  joints  and  Boston  Bond. 
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The  stone  work  is  of  hard  limestone  to  the  basement  and  first  story  door  aula, 
and  of  Elliottsville  limestone  to  all  the  other  parts.  The  whole  of  substantial 
dimensions  and  bold  design. 

The  joists  of  the  basement  and  first  floor  are  of  white  oak ;  all  others  of  poplar. 

The  roof  is  entirely  of  poplar,  except  the  main  post  of  the  large  trasses  oTer 
the  lecture-room,  which  is  of  oak.  The  floors  are  all  of  oak,  except  the  third 
Story,  which  is  of  poplar. 

The  wainscoting,  doors  and  windows  are  of  poplar.  The  stairs  are  to  be  of 
hard  wood,  and  the  steps  will  be  covered  with  perforated  sheet  iron. 

The  roof  is  to  be  slated,  the  cornice  to  be  of  galvanized  iron,  and  the  gutters 
generally  of  copper  and  improved  combination. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING. 

The  importance  and  difficulty  of  comfortably  heating  and  properly  ventilating 
a  school  building  of  such  large  proportions,  has  not  been  overlooked  or  neg- 
lected by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

When  planning  the  building,  natural  ventilation  was  first  considered,  and  as 
a  preliminary  step,  a  height  of  ceiling  established  of  sixteen  feet  for  the  first 
and  second  stories,  and  fourteen  and  twenty  for  the  third  story,  the  higher  ceil- 
ing, in  the  latter,  being  in  the  lecture-room.  By  reference  to  the  plans  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  building  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  North  and  South  by 
a  hall  or  passage  ten  feet  in  width,  in  the  basement,  first  and  second  stories, 
and  partly  in  the  third  story.  The  front  hall,  vestibules  and  staircases  are  in 
open  connection  with  this  main  passage  in  the  several  stories ;  the  arrangement 
giving  access  to  the  inside  of  the  building,  of  air  from  all  sides,  without  its 
passing  directly  through  the  outside  windows  into  the  school-rooms. 

The  front,  flank  and  rear  doors,  eight  in  number,  admit  air  into  the  halls  and 
staircases,  regulated  by  dumb  balanced  fly-doors,  and  by  the  ventilators  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  third  story  hall ;  this  causes  a  removal  of  the  air  of  this  large 
reservoir  from  which  the  school-rooms  draw  their  supply  through  transoms 
3x3|  over  all  doors  and  pivot  sash  windows  located  eight  feet  from  the  floor, 
all  of  which  is  accelerated  by  upright  air  ducts  ejecting  their  contents  by  the 
ventilating  crests  of  tjie  roof  at  one  hundred  feet  from  the  ground  line  of  the 
building. 

To  illustrate  the  artificial  heating  and  ventilation  in  this  building,  it  will  be 
•sufficient  to  take  as  a  sample  the  large  session  room  on  the  second  floor.  From 
two  furnaces  located  in  the  basement,  six  hot  air  ducts  built  in  the  walls,  with 
an  aggregate  section  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  square  inches,  and  carried  up  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  second  story,  or  a  vertical  height  of  forty  feet  from  the  beat- 
ing surface,  discharge,  through  six  branches  six  inches  in  diameter  eachT  and 
together  through  thirty-six  registers  eight  by  twelve  inches,  located  and  distri- 
buted uniformly  over  the  ceiling,  the  fresh,  warm  air.  This  warm  air  is  brought 
downward  by  means  of  six  upright  ventilating  ducts,  of  an  aggregate  section 
of  about  one  thousand  inches,  opening  with  six  branches,  each  six  inches  in 
diameter,  provided  with  registers  located  in  the  floor  between  joists  and  carried 
up  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet  from  the  furnaces  to  ejectors. 

Good  results  are  expected  of  this  arrangement  of  heating  and  ventilating. 

The  contractors  for  brick  work  (Mr.  Thomas  Miles  of  Laporte  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hedden  of  Terre  Haute,)  are  rapidly  pushing  forward  the  work  to  completion, 
and  in  the  best  possible  style  of  workmanship. 

As  a  whole,  the  structure  will  be  worthy  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  will  show 
how  important  she  considers  the  instruction  and  education  of  her  people.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  structure  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Con- 
tracts actually  awarded  to  the  amount  of  ninety  thousand  dollars,  present  little 
differences  with  the  estimates.  The  building  will  be  completed  in  about  fifteen 
months. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

AT  CHARLESTON. 


The  State  Normal  School  of  South  Carolina  was  established  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Public  High  School  for  Girls  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  by  act 
of  the  Legislature,  passed  Dec.,  1857.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  and 
furniture  was  $30,700,  of  which  $18,755  was  paid  by  the  State,  and 
$11,945  was  contributed  by  individuals,  principally  of  Charleston. 

The  school  was  opened,  May,  1859,  with  fifty-one  pupils,  and  continued 
in  successful  operation  except  as  it  was  affected  by  the  War,  until  August, 
1864.  During  its  continuance  the  school  was  very  popular,  both  with 
the  people  and  with  teachers.  For  five  years  it  received  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  Legislature ;  when  this 
appropriation  was  exhausted,  in  1864,  the  condition  of  the  country  was 
such  that  it  was  not  renewed,  and  the  school  was  suspended  for  lack  of 
means  of  support  The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  this 
Normal  School  during  the  five  years  of  its  operations  was  481.  The 
largest  number  in  attendance  at  one  time  was  191. 

The  following  were  the  requisitions  for  admission : 

1.  Applicants  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  unquestionable  moral 
character,  and  in  sound  bodily  health. 

2.  They  must  sustain  a  good  examination  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. : 
Orthography. — Oral  and  written.    Reading. — With  facility,  either  Prose  or 

Poetry.  Geography. — Geographical  Definitions,  with  Modern  Geography. 
Grammar. — Definitions  and  Rules  of  Syntax,  with  ability  to  parse  plain  English 
sentences.  Arithmetic. — Numeration,  Simple  and  Compound  Numbers,  Reduc- 
tion, Common  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Simple  and  Compound  Proportion,  and 
Computation  of  Interest  History.— Of  United  States,  with  some  knowledge  of 
General  History.  A  legible  handwriting  will  be  required,  with  some  practice 
in  English  Composition. 

3.  They  must  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching  in  this  State. 

4.  Each  applicant  shall  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  a  certificate, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  delegation  from  the  district  in  which  she  resides. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  High  School  Department  will  be  excused 
from  Provisions  3  and  4,  and  from  examination  in  Simple  and  Compound 
Proportion,  and  Computation  of  Interest  In  all  other  respects  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  both  departments  are  similar. 

Should  candidates  from  the  different  Congressional  districts,  out  of  the  city 
of  Charleston,  be  found  incompetent  to  enter  the  Normal  Department  at  once, 
they  will  be  placed  in  the  High  School  Department,  provided  they  are  qualified 
therefor,  and  comply  with  Provisions  3  and  4,  above  named. 

The  course  extended  through  three  years,  and  embraced  the  branches 
of  a  thorough  English  education,  including  French,  Drawing,  Music,  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Lectures  on  Education  and  the  Details 
of  School  Management 

Measures  are  in  progress  to  reopen  the  institution  both  as  a  High 
School  for  the  city  and  a  Normal  School  for  the  State. 
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n.  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  at  Charleston,  &  Carolina. 

The  Public  High  and  Normal  School  for  Girls  in  the  City  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina}  was  established  in  1868  and  opened  in  the  new  building  erected 
for  its  accommodation  in  1860.  The  Commissioners  of  Free  Schools,  of  which 
C.  S.  Memminger  was  chairman,  thus  set  forth  the  purpose  of  this  institution. 

The  purpose  of  this  School  is  two-fold.  First,  it  proposes  to  add  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  primary  instruction  given  by  the  various  Public  Schools  of  lower 
grade,  all  the  advantages  of  higher  education  which  are  offered  by  the  best 
schools  for  girls.  From  the  great  advantages  which  a  large  public  school,  with 
ample  resources,  can  always  command  over  private  schools,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  all  the  elements  necessary  to  insure  success,  this  school  must  be  without 
a  rival  in  our  community,  in  furnishing  that  education  which  cultivated  parents 
desire  for  their  daughters.  Its  second  purpose  is  the  education  of  young  ladies 
for  the  profession  of  teachers.  It  is  proposed  to  form  into  a  special  class  all 
those  whose  purpose  it  is  to  devote  themselves  to  this  honorable  work,  and 
whose  qualifications  admit  of  their  receiving  the  proper  course  of  instruction, 
and  to  devote  as  much  time  and  labor  to  such  exercises  as  will  be  of  value  to 
them  in  their  future  duties.  These  exercises  will  be  such  as  would  be  of  high 
value  to  any  pupils  sufficiently  advanced  to  engage  in  them — to  those  who  pro- 
pose to  teach  they  are  indispensable.  The  power  of  teaching  well  comes  not 
by  intuition;  the  best  kind  of  education  would  probably  give  it  to  most  men, 
but  most  of  even  the  well-educated  men  and  women  are  without  it,  though  to 
no  person  of  average  ability  is  its  acquisition  impossible.  It  comes,  however, 
only  as  other  arts  come ;  by  special  training,  by  well-directed  efforts,  and  by 
patient  labor.  By  no  means  a  secondary  purpose  in  importance  is  that  of  fur- 
nishing to  our  city  and  Slate  a  corps  of  well-educated  and  intelligent  young 
ladies,  who  will  train,  in  their  turn,  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  thousands  who 
will  be  committed  to  their  charge.  The  School  is  supplied  with  teachers  of 
tried  ability  and  large  reputation,  in  all  its  departments.  The  several  congres- 
sional districts  of  the  State  have  a  right  to  send  fifteen  pupils  each  to  this  school, 
to  enter  the  Normal  department  . 

L   BUILDING  AND  FURNITURE, 

The  building  erected  for  the  accomodation  of  this  schooj,  of  which  we  furnish 
illustrations,  has  one  School  Room  on  the  second  floor  40  by  40  feet,  with  four 
class-rooms,  each  18  by  23  feet;  and  a  large  Lecture  Boom  on  the  third  floor 
40  by  63  feet,  with  two  class-rooms,  each  18  by  28  feet;  and  a  Play  Room  26 
by  40  feet  and  Library  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  room  for  the  Commissioners  on 
the  Dome  floor. 
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Thb  Board  of  Education  of  Vermont  in  their  report  to  the  Legislature 
in  1866,  stated  that  a  favorable  opportunity  was  presented  to  establish  a 
Normal  school,  the  Trustees  of  Randoph  Academy  having  offered  the  use 
of  their  school  property  for  a  term  of  years  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Leg- 
islature accepted  the  proposition,  and  passed  an  act  which  was  approved 
November  16th,  1866,  by  which  the  academy  known  as  the  "  Orange 
County  Grammar  School,"  at  Randolph,  was  constituted  and  established 
a  "Normal  School  for  the  State  of  Vermont,"  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
and  the  trustees  of  the  Grammar  school  and  their  successors  were  consti- 
tuted trustees  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  nominate  the  principal,  arrange  the 
courses  of  study,  control  the  examinations  for  admission  and  graduation, 
grant  certificates  of  qualification,  and  report  the* conditions  of  the  school 
annually,  to  the  Legislature.  One  section  of  the  act  also  provided  that 
the  Board  might-  consider  similar  proposals  from  other  academies  in  the 
State,  and  establish  not  exceeding  one  Normal  School  in  each  congres- 
sional district,  and  arrange  courses  of  study,  conduct  examinations,  nom- 
inate teachers,  and  generally  exercise  the  same  supervision  as  provided  in 
the  act  for  the  Normal  School  at  Randolph. 

The  trustees  of  such  academies  as  were  designated  State  Normal 
Schools,  were  to  be  respectively  trustees  of  these  schools,  and  have  the 
same  powers  and  rights  as  the  trustees  of  the  Normal  School  established 
by  this  act,  provided  that  either  or  all  of  said  Normal  Schools  should  be 
established  and  maintained  without  any  expense  to  the  State  excepting 
the  payment  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  their  services, 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Normal  School  act,  the  Board 
of  Education  have  established  a  Normal  School  in  each  of  the  three  con- 
gressional districts,  as  follows:  First  District,  at  Castleton,  in  Rutland 
county;  Second  District,  at  Randolph,  in  Orange  county;  Third  District, 
at  Johnson,  in  LamviUe  county,  with  two  courses  of  study,  and  the  fol- 
lowing regulations. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Ut,  Elementary  Cour$e.  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History  and  Consti- 
tution of  Vermont  and  the  United  States.  Interpretation  of  sentences, 
including  parsing,  analysis,  paraphrasing,  and  the  definition  of  words; 
Book-keeping  through  single  entry,  and  Reading.  Examination  to  be  in 
writing  in  all  except  reading. 

2d,  Advanced  Course.  Candidates  having  passed  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation in  the  first  course,  must  be  examined  in  Book-keeping  by  double 
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entry,  Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  Physiology,  Botany,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Analysis  of  one  book  of  Cowper  or  Thompson,  Exposition  of 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  or  Bacon's  Essays,  and  in  some  two  of  the  follow- 
ing: Geometry,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Surveying,  Zoology, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Rhetoric,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

REGULATIONS. 

Classes  exhibiting  the  qualifications  required  to  pass  an  examination  for 
admission,  may  be  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  spring  and  fall  term. 
Individuals  may  be  admitted  at  any  time;  upon  evincing  qualifications 
corresponding  to  the  attainments  of  existing  classes.  Examinations  of 
such  a£  have  completed  the  courses  of  study  shall  be  held  at  the  close  of 
each  spring  and  fall  term.  Candidates  for  graduation  must  be  examined 
through  the  entire  course  in  which  they  wish  to  graduate. 

The  certificates  of  graduation  must  be  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  by  the  secretary  and 
visiting  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Pupils  will  not  be  permitted  to  study  branches  in  the  higher  course  until 
at  least  six  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  course  have  been  completed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  teachers  of  the  school ;  nor  then  to  the  neglect  of  the 
subjects  not  so  completed.  No  studies  not  laid  down. in  the  two  courses 
of  study,  shall  be  pursued. in  the  Normal  Schools. 

♦  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  RANDOLPH. 

This  Normal  School,  which  is  the  first  organized  under  the  Statute,  was 
formally  opened  on  the  26th  day  of  February,  1867.  The  building  is 
well  situated  in  a  quiet  community ;  is  nearly  new  and  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  now  used.  The  former  principal  of  the 
Grammar  school,  Mr.  Edward  Conant,  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Normal  School.  The  number  of  candidates  examined  for  admission  in  the 
spring  term  of  1867,  was  thirty-seven,  of  whom  thirty- two  were  ad- 
mitted. The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  summer  term  was  one  hun- 
dred, and  the  whole  number  during  the  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty-fire. 
Six  passed  the  examination  for  graduation. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  JOHNSON. 
The  Normal  School  at  Johnson  was  opened  in  1867.  The  building  is 
new  and  spacious,  having  been  erected  with  reference  to  the  health,  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  those  who  may  occupy  it ;  the  apparatus  is  in 
good  condition,  and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  institution  ;  and  an 
excellent  library  of  valuable  standard  works  is  provided.  Mr.  S.  H.  Pearl 
was  appointed  principal  of  this  school.  Forty-three  students  were  admit- 
ted the  first  or  spring  term,  six  during  the  summer  term,  and  twenty-four 
in  the  autumn  term ;  whole  number  connected  with  the  school  the  first 
three  terms,  according  to  the  report  of  the.  principal,  eighty-seven.  A 
class  of  five  young  ladies  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term. 
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AT  PERU,  NEMBHA  COUNTY. 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  friends  of  education  in  this  State  had  for  some  years  felt  the  need 
of  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers,  but  no  feasible  plan  was 
presented  till  1867,  when  the  trustees  of  the  Seminary  at  Peru,  Nemeha 
County,  offered  the  Seminary  building  to  the  State  for  Normal  School 
purposes.  The  liberal  offer  was  accepted  by  the  State,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  an  act  passed  June,  1867,  established  the  Normal  School  and 
located  it  at  Peru.  The  School  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Board  of  Education  which  consists  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  State  Treasurer,  and  five  other  persons  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

The  site  for  the  Normal  School  includes  sixty  acres  of  land  on  high 
rolling  ground,  in  view  of  the  Missouri  River  for  sixteen  miles.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  eighty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  and  three  stories 
high.  Though  not  completely  finished  and  arranged  for  the  use  of  the 
School,  it  was  in  such  a  state  of  progress  as  to  be  occupied  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term.  The  estimated  value  of-  the  site  and  the  build- 
ing complete  is  $25,000.  The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated 
three  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  fitting  up  the  building,  and  also  twenty 
sections  of  land  for  an  endowment  fund. 

Prof.  J.  M.  McKensie  was  elected  Principal  Two  assistants  were  also 
appointed,  and  the  School  was  opened  Oct  24th,  1867. 

TERMS  OF  ADMIS8ION. 

The  Board  of  Education  apportion  two  pupils  from  each  State  Senatorial 
District,  who  are  permitted  to  attend  the  Normal  School  at  half  tuition,  upon 
presenting  to  the  Principal  a  certificate  of  their  appointment  by  the  Senator  in 
the  proper  District,  and  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  admission. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  Normal  Department  are  required — 

1st.  To  be,  if  males,  not  less  than  17,  if  females,  not  less  than  16  years  of  age. 

2d. 'To  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

3d.  To  sign  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  school 
teaching  in  this  State,  in  form  as  follows :  "  I  hereby  declare  my  intention  to 
become  a  teacher  in  the  schools  in  this  State,  and  agree  that  for  three  years 
after  leaving  the  Normal  School,  I  will  report  in  writing  to  the  Principal  of  said 
School,  in  June  and  December  of  each  year,  where  1  have  been  and  how  em- 
ployed." 

4th.  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  Principal,  in  arithmetic, 
through  common  fractions;  geography,  through  United  States  and  general  ques- 
tions ;  English  grammar,  to  syntax ;  reading,  writing  and  spelling. 

The  Institution  will  be  open  to  all  persons  wishing  to  attend  who  will  con- 
form to  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Tuition  in  the  Normal  Department,  $8,00,  in  the  Model  School,  $6,00,  and 
in  the  Seminary,  $8.00  per  term;  Latin,  exjra,  2,00;  Music  on  melodeon, 
$10,00;  Ornamental  branches  at  usual  rates. 
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Boom  rent  to  those  living  in. the  building,  $4,00  per  scholar  per  term ;  board, 
$3,00  per  week ;  books  and  stationery  can  be  had  in  the  village  at  reasonable 
rates. 

Students  are  advised  to  bring  such  books  as  they  may  have  used  with  them, 
for  reference  if  nothing  more,  m  Normal  scholars  will  not  be  confined  to  any 
particular  text-books. 

A  three  years'  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  by  the  Board,  and  any 
teacher  completing  it  will  receive  a  diploma  as  Normal  graduate. 

Pupils  attending  the  Normal  Department  twenty-two  weeks,  will  receive  a 
certificate  for  teaching  from  the  Principal,  provided  their  advancement  is  satis- 
factory. 

There  are  rooms  in  the  Seminary  building  for  accommodating  thirty 
students.    Others  find  board  in  the  village  of  Peru. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  OHIO. 


HISTORY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in  1886,  requested  Prof.  0.  E.  Stowe, 
who  was  then  about  to  visit  the  countries  of  Europe,  "  to  collect  during 
his  contemplated  tour,  such  (acts  and  information  as  he  might  deem  use- 
ful to  the  State,  in  relation  to  the  various  systems  of  public  instruction 
and  education  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  countries  through  which 
he  might  pass,  and  to  make  a  report  of  the  same,  with  such  observations 
as  he  might  offer,  to  a  future  General  Assembly."  In  pursuance  of  these 
resolutions,  Pro£  Stowe  examined  the  educational  systems  and  institu-  % 
tions  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  Prussia,  and  the  States  of  Germany, 
and  presented  the  results  of  his  observations  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  a  report,  in  which  he  states  as  his  belief  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  school  system  that  teachers  should  have  the  means  of 
acquiring  the  necessary  qualifications,  and  that  there  must  be  institutions 
in  which  the  business  of  teaching  is  made  a  systematic  object  of  atten- 
tion. He  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  or  Model 
Teachers'  Seminary,  which  should  "be  amply  provided  with  all  the  means 
of  study  and  instruction,  and  have  connected  with  it  schools  of  every 
grade  for  the  practice  of  students. 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1888,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Samuel  Lewis,  presented  an  elaborate  report  upon 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a  State  University  or  Universities  for  the 
education  of  teachers  or  other  students.  He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
following  points :  1st,  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
to  supply  the  twelve  thousand  schools  of  the  State ;  2d,  that  a  large 
number  of  teachers  now  employed  were  not  well  qualified ;  8d,  that  no 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  would  supply  the  demand  for  well- 
qualified  teachers ;  and  4th,  that  the  establishment  of  an  institution  to 
be  devoted  especially  to  the  preparation  of  teachers,  would  be  the  best 
means  to  remedy  the  evil.  In  evidence  on  this  point,  the  Superintendent 
referred  to  the  experience  of  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  to  those 
States  in  this  country  in  which  provision  had  already  been  made  for  the 
education  of  teachers.  He  considered  it  a  settled  question  that  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  the  art  of  governing  and  teaching  a  school,  which 
might  be  taught  and  learned  as  any  other  art  or  profession,  and  he  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  with  model  and  practice 
schools  of  different  grades,  so  as  to  give  the  students  attending,  the  ad* 
vantage  of  observation  and  practice  as  well  as  instruction  in  principles. 

In  1841,  the  Secretary  of  State,  William  Trevitt,  in  his  report  to  the 
General  Assembly,  recommended  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 
as  a  subject  entitled  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Legislature  as 
well  as  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State.    He  quoted  at 
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length  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  and 
from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  in 
Connecticut,  and  also  from  tbg  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in 
support  of  the  measures*  which  he  recommended. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  again  by  Samuel  Galloway,  Secretary,  in 
his  report  for  1849,  in  which  he  quotes  from  Prof.  Bache,  Hon.  Horace 
Mann  and  others,  testimony  in  favor  of  institutions  for  the  special  educa- 
tion of  teachers.  Mr.  Galloway  recommended  that  a  well-conducted 
Normal  School  be  located  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  said  such  a 
school  would  become  a  standard  and  model  of  education  throughout  {he 
State  and  give  dignity  and  influence  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Again  in  1851,  Henry  W.  King,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Galloway,  adduc- 
ing the  example  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York  and  Michigan, 
States  in  which  Normal  Schools  had  been  established,  recommended  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  as  many  Normal 
Schools  as  the  school  system  of  Ohio  should  demand. 

From  1837  to  1855,  nearly  every  educational  convention  or  meeting 
held  in  the  State  urged,  in  some  form,  the  establishment  of  institutes  and 
professional  schools  for  teachers.  The  subject  was  also  earnestly  dis- 
cussed in  the  "Ohio  School  Journal"  and  by  other  school  papers. 

In  1855,  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  despairing  of  legislative 
action,  undertook  the  work  of  establishing  a  Normal  School.  Mr.  M. 
McNeely  of  Hopedale  proposed  to  donate  buildings,  provided  the  Asso- 
ciation would  maintain  the  institution.  This  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  many  teachers  and  others  contributed  generously  to  the  endowment 
of  the  McNeely  Normal  School.  Since  1857  it  has  been  conducted  as  a 
private  enterprise. 

The  South-western  Normal  School,  at  Lebanon,  was  opened  in  1855. 
It  has  sent  out  a  large  number  of  teachers  to  supply  the  schools  in  the 
South-western  part  of  the  State.  Besides  providing  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  it  has  a  collegiate  and  business  department 

The  Western  Reserve  Normal  School,  at  Milan,  was  opened  in  1858. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  in  1864, 
Hon.  Rufus  King,  President  of  the  Cincinnati  School  Board,  presented 
an  able  paper  in  which  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  providing  by  law 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  Normal  Schools  were  strongly  urged. 
The  paper,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly, 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Association,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  secure,  if  possible,  the  necessary  legislation.  This  paper  was  favorably 
received  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  joint  resolution  was  passed, 
instructing  the  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, and  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  "  the  best  plan  of  organiz- 
ing one  or  more  efficient  Normal  Schools  in  this  State."  In  the  discharge 
of  this  duty,  the  Commissioner,  Hon.  £.  £.  White,  spent  several  weeks 
in  visiting  the  Normal  Schools  of  other  States ;  and  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  following  January  (1866,)  a  special  report,  recom- 
mending a  plan  of  organizing  a  system  of  Normal  instruction  in  Ohio. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  OF   COMMISSIONER  (HON.  E.  E.  WHITE),  FEB.   10TH,    1866. 

The  following  joint  resolution  was  passed  March  13th,  1865: — 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  Commissioner 
of  Common  Schools  be  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  requested  to  report  to 
the  Governor,  to  bo  by  him  laid  before  the  next  General  Assembly,  the  organi- 
zation and  results  of  the  best  Normal  Schools  in  this  country,  and  so  far  as  may 
be  practicable,  in  other  countries :  and  also  the  best  plan  of  organizing  one  or 
more  efficient  Normal  Schools  in  this  State." 

In  compliance  with  this  request  of  the  General  Assembly,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  Report: 

During  the  past  summer  I  spent  several  weeks  in  visiting  Normal  Schools  in 
other  States,  with  a  view  of  making  myself  more  familiar  with  their  organiza- 
tion and  the  practical  results  of  their  training.  The  following  are  the  schools 
visited :  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Connecticut  State  Normal  School, 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  Schools  at  Westfield  and  Framingham,  New  York 
State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  and  the  Training  School  at  Oswego.  I  also 
visited  the  Normal  School  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  one  at  Philadelphia. 
I  also  had  interviews  with  Mr.  Richards,  Principal  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  and  Mr.  Wickereham,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Normal  School 
at  Millersville.  I  had  previously  visited  the  State  Normal  School  of  Michigan, 
located  at  YpsilantL 

In  pursuing  my  inquiries,  I  also  took  special  pains  to  confer  with  educators 
of  large  experience  and  observation,  who  are  not  connected  with  Normal 
Schools,  either  as  managers  or  teachers.  I  acknowledge  myself  specially  in- 
debted to  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  whose  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  country  and  Europe  enabled  him  to  put  me  in 
possession  of  information  of  great  value.  Through  his  thoughtful  courtesy  I 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting,  at  Boston,  Rev.  James  Frazer,  of  England,  who 
had  been  sent  to  this  country  by  th%  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  to  inves- 
tigate our  common  school  system.  Mr.  Frazer  kindly  favored  me  with  a  full 
and  minute  account  of  the  Training  Schools  of  England,  -and  the  preparation 
for  admission  to  them  by  a  system  of  pupil-teacher  apprenticeship.* 

*  Tbe  following  ii  Mr.  Fraser's  account  of  the  pupil-teacher  system,  as  given  in  an  address 
before  the  Ohio  Teachers*  Association  at  Cincinnati  :— 

"-A  promising  pupil  in  an  Elementary  School— boy  or  girl,  as  the  case  may  be— of  not  lets  than 
thirteen  years  of  age,  is  taken  and  apprenticed  to  the  principal-teacher  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
Such  scholar  is  employed  as  a  monitor  under  the  principal-teacher,  and  Is  called  a  pupil  in  relation 
to  the  teacher,  ana  a  teacher  in  relation  to  the  school,  thus  making  up  the  hybrid  appellative  '  a 
pupil-teacher.'  At  one  time  the  Government  paid  this  pupil  teacher,  but  since  the  'Revised 
Code,'  hb  salary  has  been  made  to  devolve  upon  the  local  managers.  It  would  begin,  perhaps,  at 
•50  a  year,  and  would  rise  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  dollars  a  year,  to  the  end  of  the  term.    Pupil- 


teachers  majf  be  employed  in  any  school,  and  must  be  employed,  under  pain  of  forfeiture,  in  all 
schools  where  the  average  attendance  exceeds  eighty.  The  soh'ool  hours  are  generally  five  hours  a 
day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  the  principal-teacher  is  bound  to  give  the  pupil-teachers  one 
hour's  instruction  a  day  out  of  school  hours.  You  will  at  onee  observe  that  this  last  feature,  as 
well  as  the  higher  rate  of  salary  paid,  and  the  period  during  which  the  apprenticeship  continues, 
constitutes  the  characteristic  of  the  *  pupil-teacher,*  as  distinguished  from  the  '  monitor '  of  Bell 
and  Lancaster.  I  should  have  added  that  at  the  close  of  each  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  at  the 
annual  visit  of  the  Inspector,  the  pupil-teacher  is  subjected  to  a  progressive  examination,  accord- 
ing to  a  previously  defined  schedule  of  subjects,  and  that  bis  salary  for  the  past  year  depends  upon 
his  passing  this  examination. 
"Well,  at  tbe  end  of  this  five  yean*  apprenticeship,  the  pupil-teacher  fa  supposed  to  make  a 
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Training  Schools  exist  in  most  of  the  Dioceses  of  England,  and  like  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  are  in  connection  with  some  religious  denomination,  most  of 
them  with  the  Church  of  England.  Like  the  Elementary  Schools,  they  are  sap- 
ported  by  local  voluntary  contributions,  largely  supplemented  by  aid  from  the 
Government  The  course  of  training  is  two  years,  the  object  being  partly  to 
give  the  students  accessions  of  actual  knowledge,  and  partly  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  organizing  schools. 

The  examination  for  admission,  which  is  before  a  Government  Inspector,  lasts 
four  days,  and  embraces  ail  the  subjects  ordinarily  taught  in  the  Elementary 
Schools.  At  the  end  of  each  year  of  the  training  course,  students  have  to 
undergo  a  thorough  examination.  If  they  pass  the  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  they  are  free  to  go  out  and  take  charge  of  a  school,  with  the 
title  of  a  u  probationary  teacher."  They  continue  in  the  same  school,  with  this 
title,  two  years,  during  which  time  they  are  visited  twice  by  the  Inspector.  If 
his  reports  respecting  their  aptitude  and  practical  skill  as  teachers  are  favorable, 
they  then  receive  a  graded  certificate,  valid  for  five  years,  subject  to  revision  as 
to  grade  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  according  to  the  Inspector's  opinion  of 
their  progress  and  success  as  teachers. 

Normal  or  Training  Schools  similar  to  those  of  England  are  established 
throughout  Europe,  and  are  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  every  system  of 
public  instruction.  Normal  Schools  are  also  established  in  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  each  of  the  Canadas — the  one  at  Toronto  being  probably  the 
best  equipped  Normal  School  on  the  continent 

In  this  country,  Normal  Schools  are  now  established  under  State  direction 
and  support  in  sixteen  States,  as  follows:  Massachusetts  has /our,  two  opened  in 
1839,  one  in  1840,  and  a  fourth  in  1854,  beside  tie  excellent  Training  School 
sustained  by  the  city  of  Boston ;  New  York  has  two,  one  at  Albany,  opened  in 
1845,  and  another  at  Oswego,  which  first  received  State  aid  in  1864;*  Connect- 
icut one,  opened  in  1848;  Michigan  one,  opened  in  1849;  Rhode  Island  one, 
opened  in  1854;  New  Jersey  one,  opened  in  1865;  Illinois  one,  opened  in 
1857;  Pennsylvania  three,  one  first  receiving  State  aid  in  1859,  another  in  1861, 
and  a  third  in  1862,  beside  the  Girls'  Normal  School  of  Philadelphia;  Minnesota 
one,  opened  in  1860 ;  Iowa  one,  opened  in  1860,  (department  in  State  Univer- 
sity;) California  one,  opened  in  1863;  Maine  two,  one  opened  in  1864,  and  a 
second  about  opening;  Wisconsin  one,  opened  in  1865;  Kansas  one,  opened  in 
1865 ;  Maryland  one,  established  by  law  in  1865;  and  Indiana  one,  established 
by  an  act  which  passed  the  Legislature  in  December,  1865.  South  Carolina 
established  a  Normal  School  before  the  war,  but  having  other  business  than  the 
right  education  of  her  youth  to  attend  to,  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  the  States  that  have  maintained  for  any  consider* 
able  length  of  time  a  free  school  system,  all  but  three  have  one  or  more  Normal 
Schools  established  under  State  *  authority.  The  three  exceptions  are  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont*  and  Ohio. f 

In  most,  if  not  all  of  the  States,  the  Normal  Schools  are  supplemented  by 

choice,  whether  he  will  follow  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  or  abandon  it  for  tome  other  more  in- 
viting career.  He  is  eoraiderefi  quite  free  to  choose,  at  the  salary  he  ha*  received  baa  been  bo 
more  than  adequate  to  the  services  he  has  rendered.  If,  however,  he  decides  to  adhere  to  the  pro- 
fession of  which  he  has  been  serving  the  apprenticeship,  his  natural  course  is  to  eater  what  yon 
call  a  'Normal,'  but  what  we  generally  denominate  a  'Training'  School" 

*  Vermont  established  a  Normal  School  System,  Not.  17,  1886,  and  had  two  Schools  in  opera- 
tion in  J867,  with  over  900  pupils  in  attendance.  New  York  established  ia  1866-7,  Normal 
Schools  at  Fiedonia,  Brookpod.  Cortland,  Potsdam,  Csassco,  and  BuflaJo— making  eight  in  the) 

State. 

t  In  1854,  Cyrus  McNeelv,  of  Honedale,  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  donated  to  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association  buildings,  land  and  apparatus,  valued  at  ton  thousand  dollars,  on  condition 
that  the  Association  should  raise  an  equal  sum  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Normal  School. 
The  enterprise  received  the  earnest  support  of  the  late  Lorin  Andrews,  and  several  other  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Association,  and  was  undertaken.  The  Normal  School  was  opened  ia 
November,  1855,  but  proving  too  much  of  a  financial  burthen  for  the  Association  to  carry,  waa 
permitted  to  pass  into  private  hands.  It  is  still  in  operation,  and  ia  doing  a  valuable  service  tor 
the  schools  of  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  Southwestern  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  was  opened  in  1855,  under  the  direction 
of  a  board  of  trustees.  Its  scope  is  now  largely  widened,  including  a  collegiate  department  end 
business  institute,  as  well  as  a  teachers*  department.    It  has  been  attended  by  many  hundreds  of 
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Teachers'  Institutes,  supported  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  State  aid.  In  New 
York  the  entire  expenses  of  the  Institutes  are  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury. 

The  plan  on  which  most  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  are  organized  is  simple. 
In  States  which  have  not  a  State  Board  of  Education,  they  are  established  un- 
der the  direction  and  control  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  called,  in  some  of  tbo 
States,  "Board  of  Normal  Regents,"  who  are  empowered  to  determine  the 
course  of  instruction  and  training,  to  employ  teachers,  etc  The  current  ex- 
penses, including  teachers1  salaries,  fuel,  repairs,  etc.,  are  met  by  State  appropria- 
tions. Students  pay  their  own  board  and  other  contingent  expenses,  the  same 
as  pupils  do  who  attend  any  other  public  school.  The  law  in  Pennsylvania 
requires  that  each  Normal  School  shall  have  boarding-houses  capable  of  accom- 
modating three  hundred  boarders— and  board  is  thus  furnished  the  pupils  at  a 
very  reasonable  price.  In  England  the  students  at  the  Training  Schools  are 
expected  to  pay  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  their  instruction  and 
maintenance,  the  balance  being  defrayed  from  funds  contributed  by  friends  of 
the  Training  School,  and  by  money  appropriated  by  the  Government 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  country  vary  in 
different  States.  In  most  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  is  pre- 
scribed. In  Connecticut,  and  I  believe  the  same  is  true  in  New  Jersey,  the 
school  authorities  of  the  different  towns  select  and  examine  candidates,  and 
their  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  a  seat  in  the  Normal  School.  The  prac- 
tical working  of  this  plan  is  not  satisfactory.  Pupils  are  admitted  who,  from  a 
want  of  scholastic  attainments,  are  unfitted  to  enter  upon  the  course  of  train- 
ing. A  want  of  sufficient  scholarship  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek  admission 
to  the  Normal  Schools  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  the 
American  system  of  Normal  training.  In  Michigan,  pupils  entering  the  Normal 
School  have  to  make  a  pledge  of  intention  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of 
that  State  for  a  specified  period.    The  same  is  true  in  some  other  States. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  most  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  country  is 
two  years,  with  a  one  year's  course  in  a  few  of  them,  for  teachers  of  primary 
schools.  While  the  one  single  object  is  to  increase  the  teaching  power  of  the 
student,  the  exercises  have  practically  a  four-fold  aim : — 

1.  To  impart  to  the  student  a  thorough  teaching  knowledge  of  all  the  branches 
ordinarily  taught  in  common  schools.  This  includes  not  only  a  mastery  of  the 
subjects  as  knowledge,  which  is  the  first  requisite  for  successful  teaching,  but 
also  a  mastery  of  them  as  subjects  to  be  taught  to  others.  This  is  the  one  dis- 
tinctive idea  which  runs  through  every  lesson  and  exercise. 

2.  To  impart  to  the  prospective  teacher  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  guiding 
principles  of  his  art,  and  to  enable  him  to  reduce  such  principles  to  something 
like  a  philosophical  system.  In  other  words,  the  second  aim  is  to  teach  the 
science  of  education.    This  is  usually  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  lectures. 

3.  To  impart  to  the  teacher  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
and  government,  including  the  methods  specially  applicable  to  each  stage  of 
the  child's  progress  and  to  each  branch  of  knowledge.  This  part  of  the  course 
is  sometimes  united  with  the  first,  each  recitation  being  conducted  with  a  view 
of  unfolding  the  true  method  of  teaching  the  topic.  But  in  all  Normal  Schools 
where  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  is  made  duly  prominent,  separate 
exercises  are  also  devoted  to  the  subject 

4.  To  impart  to  the  student  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  by  an  application  of 
his  knowledge  of  principles  and  methods  in  actual  practice.  For  this  purpose 
most  Normal  Schools  have  a  Model  or  Experimental  Department,  in  which  the 
students  practice  under  the  supervision  and  criticism  of  a  skillful  teacher.  In 
the  best  Training  Schools  these  model-lessons,  as  they  are  called,  are  made  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  methods.  In  some  Normal  Schools  the  practice  of  the 
students  is  obtained  by  giving  model-lessons  to  their  own  classes. 

teachers,  and  1ms  unquestionably  exerted  a  potent  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  school*  in 
that  section  of  the  State.    It  is  now  in  successful  operation. 

The  Western  Reserve  Normal  School  at  Milan,  Ohio,  was  opened  in  1858,  but  my  acquaintance 
with  the  institution  is  too  limited  to  permit  me  to  speak  of  hi  professional  character  or  Influence. 
It  is  believed  to  be  doing  a  food  service  for  the  schools  of  its  locality. 

The  nomber  of  teachers  that  have  attended  these  different  institutions,  which  are,  of  necessity, 
largely  academic  in  their  character,  is  evidence  of  an  encouraging  demand  for  professional  train- 
in*,  and  the  good  accomplished  by  them  in  their  respective  localities,  is  an  assurance  that  the 
influence  of  a  State  Normal  School  of  a  high  professional  character  would  be  wide  and  potent. 
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In  the  different  Normal  Schools  visited,  I  observed  a  very  great  difference  in 
the  relative  attention  given  to  these  four  parts  or  aims  of  the  course  of  training; 
in  the  majority  of  them,  however,  the  first  received  the  chief  attention.  In  the 
Training  Schools  at  Oswego  and  Boston,  the  last  three  made  up  the  course — an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  being  required  as  a  condition 
of  admission.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  Oswego  Training  School  on  a  wider 
basis,  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  a  thorough  review  of  the  different  branches 
as  a  preparation  for  the  regular  course  of  professional  training. 

I  am  strongly  tempted  to  enter  more  fully  into  details,  but  as  a  general  out- 
line of  the  plan  of  organization  and  course  of  instruction  of  Normal  Schools 
will  best  serve  the  purposes  of  this  report,  I  pass  to  the  second  inquiry  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

RESULTS  Or  NORMAL  SCHOOL  TRAINING. 

What  are  the  practical  results  of  Normal  School  training  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country  ?  Does  the  success  of  the  Normal  Schools  that  have  been  estab- 
lished afford  substantial  and  conclusive  proof  of  their  value  as  practical  agen- 
cies for  the  preparation  of  teachers?  The  only  difficulty  in  answering  these 
inquiries  arises  from  the  abundance  and  high  character  of  the  testimony  at 
hand.  The  experiment  of  specially  training  persons  for  the  teacher's  office  has 
been  tried  on  a  scale  so  wide,  under  such  a  diversity  of  condition,  and  with  such 
a  uniformity  of  results,  that  the  evidence  of  its  success  is  not  only  manifold  but 
superabundant  for  citation  as  testimony. 

The  first  school  in  Europe  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  was  founded  by  the 
good  Franke,  at  Halle,  in  Prussia,  about  the  year  1704.  The  success  of  the 
experiment  may  be  inferred  from  the  well  authenticated  fact  that  the  teacbera 
from  this  school,  spreading  over  Northern  Germany,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  revolution  in  public  instruction  which  was  accomplished  during  the  reign 
of  Frederick  William  III.  Since  Franke's  successful  experiment,  Normal  or 
Training  Schools  for  teachers  have  multiplied  in  Europe  until  they  have  become 
an  essential  part  of  every  system  of  public  instruction.  The  Training  Schools 
connected  with  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Great  Britain  are  regarded  as  one  of 
the  two  "  corner-stones  "  upon  which  the  system  rests.  The  larger  the  experi- 
ence and  the  wider  the  observation  of  English  educators,  the  more  emphatic  is 
their  testimony  upon  this  subject 

Hon.  Edgerton  Ryerson,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Upper 
Canada,  says: 

"  Wherever  Normal  Schools  have  been  established,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
demand  for  regularly  trained  teachers  has  exceeded  the  supply  which  the  Nor* 
mal  Schools  have  been  able  to  provide.  This  is  so  in  the  United  States  and 
France ;  it  is  most  painfully  and  pressingly  so  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
I  was  told  by  the  Head  Masters  of  the  Great  Normal  Schools  in  London,  in 
Dublin,  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  that  such  was  the  demand  for  pupils  of  the 
Normal  Schools  as  teachers,  that  in  many  instances  they  found  it  impossible  to 
retain  them  in  the  Normal  Schools  during  the  prescribed  course,  even  when  it 
was  limited  to  a  year." 

The  first  Normal  School  in  this  country  was  opened  in  July,  1839,  at  Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts, — now  removed  to  Framingham.  During  the  same  year 
a  second  Normal  School  was  opened  at  Barre,  now  at  Westfield,  and  during  the 
next  year  a  third  at  Bridgewater.  The  success  of  these  pioneer  American  Nor- 
mal Schools  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  are  still  cherished  by 
the  State  as  the  only  unfailing  reliance  for  supplying  the  schools  with  well- 
qualified  teachers. 

Horace  Mann,  than  whom  no  man  was  a  more  competent  witness,  pronounced 
even  the  earlier  success  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts  a  **  practical 
demonstration "  of  their  high  value  as  agencies  for  supplying  the  common 
schools  with  competent  teachers,  and  emphatically  declared  them  "the  one 
indispensable  thing  for  carrying  forward  a  system  of  common  schools."  In  his 
eleventh  annual  report  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  he  says: 

"These  institutions  [Normal  Schools]  are  steadily  fulfilling  their  great  mis- 
sion. They  are  gradually  revolutionizing  the  methods  and  processes  of  instruc- 
tion, improving  its  quality  and  enlarging  its  quantity  throughout  the  State." 
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The  highest  authorities  in  the  State,  among  whom  are  Josiah  Quincy,  Edward 
Everett,  George  S.  Boutwell,  Mark  Hopkins,  Barnard  Sears,  George  B.  Emer- 
son, Joseph  White,  Birdsey  G.  Northrup,  John  D.  Philbrick,  and  Governor  An- 
drew, all  concur  in  the  opinion  that  they  have  been  eminently  successful  and 
useful  in  preparing  for  the  schools  a  superior  class  of  teachers. 
.  Mr.  Northrup,  who  for  nine  years  has  been  the  Traveling  Agent  of  the  State 
Board,  and  who  has  probably  seen  more  Normal  teachers  at  work  in  the  school* 
room  than  any  other  man  in  America,  says: 

"  The  more  I  visit  schools  and  observe  their  methods  and  results,  the  stronger 
is  my  conviction  of  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  Normal  Schools.  My  observ- 
ations in  schools  and  among  the  people  assure  me  that  our  Normal  Schools 
have  widely  diffused  better  ideas  of  education  and  awakened  increased  popular 
interest  in  the  cause  of  public  instruction. 

"They  have  greatly  elevated  the  standard  of  qualification  for  teaching,  both 
among  teachers  and  in  the  popular  estimate.  The  Normal  graduates,  as  a  gen- 
eral feet,  have  shown  greater  thoroughness  and  skill  in  teaching,  more  system 
in  arrangement  of  studies  and  in  the  programme  of  daily  duties,  more  enthu- 
siasm in  their  work  and  devotion  to  the  profession." 

But  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  superior  qualifications  and  success 
of  the  Normal  teachers  of  Massachusetts  as  a.  class  was  called  out  in  1859  by 
an  ignorant  and  ridiculously  abortive  attack  upon  the  Normal  Schools.  Ex- 
Governor  Boutwell,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  sent 
circulars  to  all  the  towns  [townships]  in  the  State,  soliciting  from  the  school 
committees  [boards  of  education]  a  full  and  free  expression  of  their  views  as  to 
the  success  or  failure  of  Normal  graduates  as  teachers.  All  but  eleven  of  the 
replies  received  were  favorable  to  Normal  Schools.  The  testimony  is  found  in 
the  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Such,  an  indorse- 
ment of  the  superior  success  of  professionally  trained  teachers,  after  twenty 
years'  trial,  by  the  school  authorities  of  an  entire  State,  is  certainly  evidence  not 
to  be  gainsayed  or  resisted. 

Equally  conclusive  is  the  testimony  respecting  the  skill  and  success  of  the 
graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Connecticut.  In  1862,  inconsiderate 
and  wild  charges  were  made  against  the  Normal  School  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly (not  wilder,  however,  than  Assemblymen  had  sometimes  made  against  the 
entire  common  school  system,)  and  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education 
was  instructed  to  inquire  into  its  affairs  and  management  At  the  May  session, 
in  1863,  this  committee  submitted  a  carefully  prepared  report,  in  which  they 
give  the  following  emphatic  testimony-: — 

"Testimony  has  been  received  from  members  of  Boards  of  Education,  Dis- 
trict Committees,  Principals  of  large  Public  Schools,  and  others  interested  in 
educational  pursuits,  from  every  county  in  the  State— testimony  which  is  con- 
firmed by  a  careful  investigation  of  all  seeming  opposition — that,  as  a  class,  the 
graduates  and  under-graduates  of  our  State  Normal  School  are  more  sought  for 
as  teachers,  pass  better  examinations,  are  stricter  disciplinarians,  are  more 
thorough  and  systematic  in  teaching,  waste  less  time  in  educational  experiments, 
are  more  ready  to  improve  by  suggestions,  have  more  laudable  pride  in  their 
profession,  show  larger  results,  and  give  to  school  committees,  parents  and 
guardians  better  satisfaction  than  teachers  from  other  sources." 

Of  the  large  number  of  statements  received  from  the  school  visitors  in  the 
towns  [townships]  of  the  State,  only  one  was  unfavorable  to  the  Normal 
teachers. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Rhode  Island,  in  a  late 
report  to  the  General  Assembly,  say : — 

"The  almost  uniform  testimony  is  in  favor  of  the  marked  superiority  of 
teachers  from  Normal  Schools.  The  sentiments  of  the  people  in  the  localities 
where  they  have  taught,  ranges  from  the  simple  expression  of  '  favorable,'  to 
the  strongest  and  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  satisfaction.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  Normal  graduates  never  make  failures.  Some  of  those  who  have  left  Cam- 
bridge, Andover,  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  have  failed.  Yet  nobody  doubts 
but  the  majority  of  those  who  have  attended  these  institutions  have  become 
better  lawyers,  divines,  soldiers  and  sailors  than  they  would  have  been  without 
the  advantages  offered  there." 
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The  above  testimony  is  folly  corroborated  by  all  the  information  I  hare  been 
able  to  collect  upon  the  subject  No  one  who  candidly  considers  testimony  like 
this— and  it  might  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent,  and  made  to  include 
every  State  and  country  that  has  made  the  experiment— can  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  special  professional  training  of  teachers  m  Normal  Schools  is 
eminently  advantageous  and  fruitful,  largely  increasing  their  success  and  use- 
fulness. And  this  overwhelming  evidence,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  result  of 
very  imperfect  methods  of  professional  training  and  instruction,  since  our  Nor- 
mal Schools  are,  as  yet,  by  no  means  a  full  realization  of  what  is  desirable  and 
practicable  in  this  direction. 

NECESSITY  OF  SPECIAL  AGENCIES  FOB  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACJBBS. 

This  leads  me  to  a  fundamental  fact  in  the  successful  administration  of  a  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction— one  that  lies  back  of  and  beneath  all  the  inquiries 
that  have  been  considered.  The  one  vital  condition  of  a  good  school  is  a  good 
teacher.  Other  conditions  are  important ;  this  is  essential  School  houses  and 
apparatus,  text-books  and  courses  of  study,  classification  and  supervision,  are 
indeed  valuable  agencies  and  conditions,  but  they  are  all  inadequate  until  vital- 
ized by  the  informing  spirit  of  the  teacher.  Hence  in  a  system  of  education 
the  advancement  .of  the  teacher  is  increasing  success ;  his  want  of  progress, 
failure. 

The  distinguished  M.  Guizot,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France, 
once  said:  u  Ail  the  provisions  hitherto  described  would  be  of  no  effect  if  we 
took  no  pains  to  secure  for  the  public  school  an  able  master.11  Victor  Cousin, 
another  able  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  is  still  more  emphatia : 
11  The  best  plans  of  instruction  can  not  be  executed  except  by  the  instrument- 
ality of  good  teachersy  and  the  State  has  done  nothing  for  popular  education,  if 
it  does  not  watch  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching  be  well  pre- 
pared. I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  Normal  Schools,  and  I  consider  that 
all  future  success  in  the  education  of  the  people  depends  upon  them."  Dr. 
Channing,  in  1837,  said :  "  The  most  crying  want  of  this  Commonwealth  [Mas- 
sachusetts] is  that  of  accomplished  teachers.  We  boast  of  our  schools,  but  our 
schools  do  comparatively  little,  for  want  of  educated  instructors.  Without  good 
teachers,  a  school  is  but  a  name."  Said  Horace  Mann,  in  alluding  to  the  means 
for  improving  common  schools:  "But  the  great  object  for  carrying  the  benign 
work  of  reform  to  our  schools  must  be  the  teacher  himself.  No  fullness  in  the 
qualifications  of  others  can  be  the  supplement  of  any  material  deficiency  in 
him." 

Testimony  like  this  might  be  multiplied  until  the  name  of  every  educator  who 
has  written  upon  the  subject  is  cited.  Indeed,  the  propositions  we  have  stated, 
if  not  self-evident,  are  the  plain  deductions  of  universal  experience,  and,  as 
such,  need  no  other  proof.    They  are  accepted  educationaTaxioms. 

But  in  order  that  a  system  of  common  schools  may  be  supplied  with  compe- 
tent, efficient  teachers,  such  teachers  must  be  raised  up  and  fitted  for  their  office 
by  special  preparatory  training.  The  emphatic  testimony  of  educators  on  this 
point  has  become  "like  the  voice  of  many  waters."  Everywhere,  those  whose 
experience  and  observation  make  them  competent  to  decide  such  a  question, 
agree  that  the  high  vocation  of  the  teacher  demands  special  and  thorough  prep- 
aration. 

But,  independent  of  all  testimony  of  this  kind,  it  stands  to  reason  that  he 
who  would  undertake  the  awakening,  guiding  and  enlightening  of  the  human 
soul,  should  bring  to  so  great  a  task  special  preparatory  training.  In  every 
pursuit  of  life,  demanding  any  considerable  degree  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the 
universal  sense  of  mankind  demands  special  preliminary  preparation.  The 
artizan  has  his  years  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  legal,  medical,  and  other  pro- 
fessions, their  schools  of  special  training  and  practice.  The  young  attorney 
whose  only  credentials  are  natural  aptitude  and  a  college  diploma,  finds  himself 
briefless;  and  the  quack  who,  without  special  training,  has  the  audacity  to  enter 
the  sick  chamber  and  lay  his  unpractical  bands  upon  the  human  vitals,  is  (or 
ought  to  be)  denounced  as  a* criminal.  The  building  of  forts  and  monitors  is 
not  intrusted  to  house  carpenters,  and  a  mastery  of  the  architectural  art  is  the 
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talisman  that  transmutes  ledges  of  rocks  into  temples  of  strength  and  beauty. 
Who  then  shall  attempt  to  build  up  this  immortal  temple  of  the  soul  without 
special  preparation  for  so  great  and  difficult  a  work  ? 

A  second  argument  in  iavor  of  professional  training  for  the  teacher,  is  based 
upon  the  complex  nature  of  the  work  he  has  to  perform.  If  our  whole  theory 
of  education  is  not  a  delusion,  it  is  the  science  of  sciences.  As  an  art  it  has  no 
equal,  either  in  susceptibility  of  improvement  or  the  knowledge  and  skill 
required  for  its  successful  prosecution.  Every  step  of  the  teacher's  work 
demands  a  knowledge  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  the  order  of  their 
development,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  training  required  at  each  success- 
ive stage  of  such  unfolding.  True  education  is,  in  a  word,  based  upon  prin- 
ciples that  go  to  the  very  core  of  mental  and  moral  science,  and  sweep  over  all 
human  knowledge  and  progress.  Who,  in  view  of  such  facts  as  these,  will  pre- 
tend that  a  clear  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
work  of  education  is  not  an  important  preparation  lor  the  teacher's  high  voca- 
tion? Who  will  claim  that  an  examination  of  tuitional  methods,  in  the  light  of 
these  principles,  would  not  greatly  assist  the  young  teacher  in  determining  and 
regulating  his  own  methods? 

A  third  argument  is  the  nature  of  the  material  upon  which  the  teacher  has 
to  work.  "  A  workman,"  says  Mann,  "  should  understand  two  things  in  regard 
to  the  subject  matter  of  his  work ;  first,  its  natural  properties,  qualities  and 
powers;  and  secondly,  the  means  of  modifying  and  regulating  them  with  a 
view  to  improvement"  But  what  material  workman  ever  yet  touched,  with 
hammer  or  chisel,  such  materials  as  those  the  teacher  has  to  fashion  into  forms 
of  power  and  beauty  ?  What  laws  so  hidden,  and  at  the  same  time  so  essential 
for  guidance,  as  those  which  must  direct  his  every  stroke  ?  How  often,  through 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  its  susceptibilities  and  laws  of 
growth,  are  a  teacher's  most  zealous  efforts  wasted — that  which  promised  to  be 
the  rich  fruit  of  knowledge  and  virtue  turning  to  ashes  in  his  unskillful  and 
misdirected  hands  1  . 

Finally,  the  infinite  value  of  the  material  placed  in  the  teacher's  hands  ren- 
ders a  practical  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  qualities  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  block  of  marble,  spoiled  by  an  unskillful  blow,  may  be  replaced ;  but  the 
soul,  marred  and  destroyed  by  ignorant  handling,  has  no  substitute.  The  gold 
and  diamonds  of  earth  can  not  replace  it  Every  line  of  deformity,  every  trace 
of  the  misguided  chisel,  is  made  upon  it  for  eternity.  Like  the  broken  flower 
or  the  consumed  diamond,  the  soul's  purity  and  glory,  when  once  lost,  can 
never,  save  by  Divine  grace,  be  restored.  Surely  those  who  may  be  called  to 
the  teacher's  office  should  bring  to  such  a  high  responsibility  special  and 
thorough  preparation. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  claimed  that  we  can  have  no  successful  teachers  without 
the  agency  of  professional  training.  Here  and  there  we  find  teachers  of  great 
natural  aptitude  for  their  work,  achieving  the  highest  success  without  such 
training.  Nor  is  it  claimed  that  any  course  of  preparation  can  make  an  emi- 
nently successful  teacher  out  of  one  who  is  seriously  wanting  in  native  teaching 
ability.  A  degree  of  natural  aptitude  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  of  the 
teacher,  whatever  may.be  the  advantages  of  training  and  experience;  but  this 
is  equally  true,  as  Edward  Everett  has  remarked,  in  every  pursuit  or  calling — 
in  law,  physic  and  divinity,  in  trade,  manufactures  and  farming,  and  in  the  mili- 
tary art— and  is  never  thought  to  militate  against  either  the  necessity  or  value 
of  special  preparation ;  since  it  is  the  function  of  all  training,  general  or  special, 
to  develop  and  equip  native  powers — not  to  create  them. 

NECESSITY  OF  SPECIAL  AGENCIES  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF 
TEACHERS  IN  OHIO. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  truths  and  experiences,  it  is  evident  that  the 
most  vital  question  involved  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  Ohio  is  this : 
How  can  these  schools  be  supplied  with  competent,  efficient  teachers  ?  That 
they  are  not  thus  supplied  is  painfully  evident.  No  one  can  question  the  asser- 
tion that  there  exists  in  them  a  wide-spread  and  lamentable .  lack  of  well- 
qualified  teachers.    The  annual  returns  of  the  different  boards  of  examiners 
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show  that  only  about  one  half  of  the  teachers  certificated  by  them  possess  soft, 
dent  scholarship  to  secure  a  creditable  grade  of  certificate— to  say  nothing  of 
their  lack  of  professional  knowledge,  skill  and  experience.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  that  this  is  the  result  of  a  sufficiently  low  standard  of  measurement. 
It  is  true,  there  are  found  in  our  schools  many  excellent  teachers— not  a  few 
who  are  an  honor  to  their  calling  and  a  blessing  to  the  cause  of  education;  but 
the  general  fact  is  lamentably  true,  that  the  great  body  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State  possess  exceedingly  limited  qualifications. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  whatever  else  we  may  do,  so  long  as  this  state  of 
things  exists,  we  shall  fail  to  "  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  com- 
mon schools  throughout  the  State,"  as  is  enjoined  by  our  State  Constitution.  It 
is  true  that  the  task  of  supplying  our  schools  with  competent  teachers  is  a  diffi- 
cult one,  but  we  must  succeed  in  it,  or  we  shall  surely  mil  to  accomplish  what 
we  have  undertaken  in  the  direction  of  universal  education.  And  let  it  be 
remembered,  for  our  encouragement,  that  just  to  the  extent  we  do  succeed  m 
this  task,  to  that  extent  shall  we  also  be  successful  in  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  our  school  system. 

Our  experience,  thus  far,  is  conclusive  that  we  can  not  depend  upon  ordinary 
school  agencies  to  raise  up  a  supply  of  qualified  teachers  for  our  schools.  Tire 
general  improvement  of'  the  schools  of  the  State  through  the  introduction  of  the 
principles  of  classification  and  gradation,  the  establishment  of  high  schools,  eta, 
has  unquestionably  reacted  upon  teachers,  greatly  increasing  their  qualifications 
and  efficiency ;  but  all  experience  shows  that  these  agencies  are  entirely  inade- 
quate, even  in  those  localities  in  which  they  have  been  carried  to  their  highest 
perfection. 

Nor  can  we  longer  fold  our  arms  and  depend  upon  the  philosophy  of  Dog- 
berry to  vitalize  and  improve  our  school  system.  Nature  has  an  exceedingly 
limited  supply  of  self-furnishing  and  self-guiding  teaching  ability ;  or  she  is 
very  chary  of  it  It  is  sadly  evident  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  do  not 
come  from  her  hands  fully  endowed  and  panoplied  for  their  work,  as  Minerva  is 
fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  The  truth  is,  neither  natural 
aptitude,  nor  experience  in  teaching,  nor  good  school  instruction,  nor  good 
examples  of  teaching,  can  be  depended  upon  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  compe- 
tent teachers  for  our  schools.  The  first  two  of  these  agencies  are  fixed  quanti- 
ties, so  far  as  our  efforts  can  effect  them,  and  the  last  two  must  be  increased 
and  widened  mainly  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  well  qualified  teachers, 
which  is  not  unlike  the  fruitless  endeavor  to  intensify  a  cause  by  first  increasing 
its  effects! 

I  have  thus  shown  the  absolute  necessity  of  weD-qualified  teachers  in  an 
efficient  system  of  education;  the  widespread  and  lamentable  lack  of  such 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  this  State ;  the  inability  of  ordinary  school  agencies 
to  supply  these  schools  with  competent  teachers ;  and  the  necessity  and  practi- 
cability of  special  professional  training  as  a  preparation  for  the  teacher's  office. 
I  am  carried  by  the  force  of  an  irresistible  logic,  and  by  the  plain  teachings  of 
experience,  one  step  farther.  The  State  of  Ohio  must  provide  special  agencies 
for  the  training  of  competent  teachers  for  the  schools  under  its  control  This 
is  the  practical  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  The  State,  in  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  a  system  of  common  schools  for  the  right  education 
of  its  citizens,  has  also  taken  upon  itself  the  consequent  duty  of  providing 
these  schools  with  capable,  efficient  teachers — a  duty  which  can  not  be  ignored, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  longer  neglected.  "An  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  "  is  now  made  by  law  an  essential  qualification 
of  every  common  school  teacher,  and  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  State  to 
provide  facilities  for  acquiring  such  important  knowledge. 

In  the  firm  belief  that  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  professional 
instruction  and  training  for  the  teachers  of  the  State  is  an  essential  measure  for 
the  adequate  improvement  and  elevation  of  our  school  system.  I  take  pleasure 
in  commending  the  following  plan  of  organizing  such  a  system  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  General  Assembly: 
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A  system  of  professional  training  for  the  teachers  of  this  State,  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  efficient  and  successful,  must  place  such  training  within  reach 
of  every  teacher.  It  must  also  provide  Acuities  of  a  high  character  for  the 
training  of  a  superior  class  of  teachers,  whose  example  and  influence  shall 
vitalize  the  profession  and  lift  it  up  to  a  higher  standard.  Without  entering 
upon  a  discussion  of  these  propositions,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  three  agen- 
cies which,  taken  together,  present  such  a  system.  They  are:  1.  County 
Teachers'  Institutes.  2.  District  (Judicial)  Normal  Institutes.  8.  State  Nor- 
mal School 

1.  County  Teachers'  Institutes, — A  well  conducted  Teachers'  Institute,  bearing 
directly  and  practically  upon  the  duties  of  the  school-room,  is  an  important* 
instrumentality  lor  the  professional  instruction  of  teachers.  Its  value  has  been 
tested  by  more  than  twenty  years'  trial  in  every  State  blessed  with  a  free  school 
system. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  no  other  agency  has  done  more  toward  in- 
creasing the  professional  attainments  of  the  great  body  of  American  teachers 
than  this.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  it  first  originated,  an  Institute 
continuing  in  session  two  weeks,  is  held  annually  in  every  county.  The  ex- 
ample of  other  States  might  also  be  cited. 

The  amendatory  school  law  of  1864  requires  each  applicant  for  a  teacher's 
certificate  to  pay  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  as  a  condition  of  examination,  and  sets 
apart  most  (at  least  two-thirds)  of  the  funds  arising  from  such  fees  for  the  sup- 
port of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  several  counties.  In  the  larger  counties  this 
fond  is  sufficient  to  hold  a  good  Institute  each  year,  but  in  the  smaller  counties 
it  is  not  adequate  to  meet  all  expenses.  The  new  system  is  not  yet  in  roll 
operation,  but  it  promises  much  for  the  future. 

The  great  difficulty  now  to  be  overcome  is  the  lack  of  experienced  and  com* 
potent  institute  superintendents  and  instructors.  Very  few  teachers  are  capable 
of  performing  this  important  service,  and  those  who  are  capable  have,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  other  duties  which  require  their  entire  time.  In  several  counties, 
arrangements  for  holding  Institutes  have  had  to  be  abandoned  because  the 
committee  could  secure  no  competent  person  to  take  charge  of  them.  Nine 
pressing  invitations  for  assistance  were  on  my  table  at  the  same  time,  only  three 
of  which  could  possibly  be  responded  to  favorably. 

What  is  needed  is  a  corps  of  experienced  Institute  instructors,  capable  of 
unfolding  and  illustrating  by  practical  drills  and  lessons,  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  several  branches  of  study  to  classes  of  different  and  varying  ca- 
pacities, and  able  to  present  clearly  and  systematically  the  principles  which 
underlie  such  methods,  as  well  as  those  which  must  guide  the  teacher  in  the 
higher  duties  of  moral  training  and  government  Such  a  corps  of  instructors 
going  through  the  State,  organising  and  conducting  Institutes  in  the  more  back- 
ward counties,  and  lending  a  helping  band  wherever  their  assistance  may  be 
needed,  would  make  the  new  Institute  system  a  powerful  agency  for  the  better 
preparation  of  teachers,  and,  as  a  consequence,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
school  system. 

But  in  order  that  such  a  corps  of  instructors  may  be  put  into  the  field,  an 
appropriation  by  the  State  to  assist  in  their  support,  is  absolutely  necessary.  I 
would  most  earnestly  repeat  the  recommendation  made  last  year,  that  an  appro- 
priation sufficiently  large  to  keep  at  least  three  competent  instructors  in  the 
field  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  teachers  of  the  State  are  paying 
annually  over  $8,000  for  the  support  of  Institutes.  Could  the  State  pay  at 
least  half  this  sum,  the  present  Teachers'  Institute  fund  would  be  made  fruitful 
as  a  practical  means  for  the  better  qualification  of  teachers* 

2.  District  Normal  Institutes.— Oounty  Teachers'  Institutes  have,  of  necessity, 
too  brief  sessions  to  afford  such  a  systematic  course  of  professional  training,  as 
all  our  teachers  need,  and  as  many  of  them  are  willing  to  receive.  Even  when 
they  are  continued  two  weeks,  there  is  little  time  for  model-lessons  and  prac- 
tical drills  to  illustrate  methods  of  teaching.  In  other  words,  there  is  little 
time  for  professional  training,  the  brief  session  of  the  Institute  being  required 
for  instruction  in  the  methods  and  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
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To  meet  this  growing  demand  for  a  more  thorough  coarse  of  instruction  and 
training  than  the  County  Institute  can  furnish,  temporary  Normal  Institutes, 
continuing  in  session  from  four  to  six  weeks,  have  been  organized.  So  suc- 
cessful hare  been  these  Normal  Institutes,  that  they  have  been  organized  in 
connection  with  several  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  country  *  Eight  such 
Institutes  were  held  in  the  State  during  the  past  summer;  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, partook  more  of  the  character  of  brief  schools  for  the  review  of  the  com- 
mon branches,  than  of  Institutes  for  the  professional  training  bf  teachers. 
What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  Normal  Institutes,  largely 
professional  in  their  character. 

The  plan  I  would  respectfully  recommend  is  the  organization  of  one  such 
Normal  Institute  in  each  of  the  ten  judicial  districts  of  the  State,  a  session  to 
be  held  annually,  at  some  convenient  point.  There  will  be  little  or  no  difficulty 
experienced  in  securing  the  use  of  suitable  buildings  and  other  accommodations 
without  expense  to  the  State.  These  will  be  gratuitously  furnished  by  Boards 
of  Education  and  the  proprietors  of  private  institutions  of  learning,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  advantages  of  the  Institute  to  their  respective  localities. 
The  expense  of  instruction  should  •  be  borne  by  the  State,  and  this  will  require 
an  appropriation  of  about  $400  to  each  Normal  Institute  held,  making  an  an- 
nual aggregate  of  about  $4000.  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  so  small  an 
expenditure  for  the  elevation  and  increased  efficiency  of  the  school  system  can 
be  made  with  certain  promise  of  so  large  a  return.  These  Normal  Institutes, 
held  in  different  localities,  would  exert  an  influence  which  would  soon  permeate 
the  entire  school  system. 

3.  Stale  Normal  School — To  complete  the  system  of  professional  training 
recommended,  there  should  be  established  at  least  one  State  Normal  School  of 
a  high  character.  No  system  of  Institutes,  however  complete  and  thorough, 
can  alone  accomplish  what  is  needed.  The  length  of  their  sessions  is,  at  best, 
too  limited,  and  the  course  of  training  too  partial  to  raise  up  such  a  class  of 
model  teachers  as  are  needed  to  lift  common  school  instruction  out  of  the  deep 
ruts  -of  routine,  and  to  impart  to  it  vitality  and  power.  We  need  teachers 
trained  by  superior  methods,  that  they  in  turn  may  become  the  teachers  of 
teachers,  and  both  by  example  and  precept  lift  up  the  profession  to  a  higher 
and  truer  standard.  In  short,  we  need  a  Normal  School  that  shall  be  able  to 
^o  beyond  mere  scholastic  training  and  model  examples  of  skillful  teaching; 
that  shall  unfold  thoroughly  and  systematically  the  why  as  well  as  the  how  of 
education — that  shall  teach  its  history,  its  philosophy,  its  methods. 
'  It  is  true  that  one  Normal  School,  however  complete  and  thorough,  will  not 
be  adequate  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  tithe  of  what  is  needed.  But  we  must 
make  a  beginning,  and,  as  all  experience  teaches,  one  thoroughly  equipped 
Normal  School  will  prove  more  efficient  and  valuable,  even  for  the  State  at 
large,  than  two  inadequately  furnished  for  their  mission,  and  consequently 
feeble  and  superficial  in  their  influence  and  training.  Besides,  the  complete 
success  of  one  Normal  School  will  soon  prepare  the  way  for  the  organization 
of  another. 

The  cost  of  establishing  a  first-class  Normal  School  in  this  State  will  depend, 

*  The  first  Normal  Institute  of  this  character  ever  held  in  this  country  waa  convened  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  in  1839,  by  Henry  Barnard,  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Common  School*  for  that  State,  at  bit  own  expense,  *'  to  show  the  practicability  of  making  somo 
provision  for  the  better  qualification  of  Common  School  teachers."  It  was  called  a  "Teachers' 
or  Normal  Class,"  and  was  to  successful  that  Mr.  Barnard,  in  giving  an  account  of  it  in  the  Con- 
necticut Com  non  School  Journal  for  November,  1839,  used  the  following  language  :— 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  judicious  application  of  one-fifth  of  the  ram  appro- 
priated unanimously  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  promote  the  education  of  teachers  of 
Common  Schools  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  would  have  accomplished  more  for  the  useful- 
ness of  the  coming  winter  schools,  and  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  school  system,  than  the  expen- 
diture of  half  the  avails  of  the  School  Fund  in  the  present  way.  One  thousand,  at  least,  or  the 
eighteen  hundred  teachers  would  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  critically  revising  the  studies 
which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  with  a  full  explanation  of  ail  the  principles  involved, 
and  with  reference  to  the  connection  which  one  branch  of  knowledge  bean  to  another,  and  also  to 
the  best  methods  of  communicating  each,  and  the  adaptation  of  different  methods  to  different 
minds.  They  would  have  become  familiar  with  the  views  and  methods  of  experienced  teachers, 
as  they  are  carried  out  in  the  better  conducted  schools  than  those  with  which  they  had  been 
familiar.    They  would  have  entered  upon  their  schools  with  a  rich  fund  of  practical  knowledge 

Ethered  from  observation,  conversation  and  lectures,  and  with  many  of  their  own  detective,  ecro- 
ous,  and  perhaps  mischievous,  views  corrected  and  improved.'* 

-in  the.^M  tL??9»Jind  5*  iPfin5  of  1840>  **>  Barnard  held  County  Institutes  identically  the 
•mme  as  those  held  in  New  York  in  ldtt.— 2M.  '  * 
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ot  course,  upon  the  cost  of  the  grounds  and  buildings.  The  experience  of  sev- 
eral other  States  leads  me  to  hope  that  these  will  be  given  by  some  community 
as  a  bonus  to  secure  the  location  of  the  institution.  The  citizens  of  McLean 
county,  Illinois,  subscribed  one  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  dollars  for  the 
sake  of  getting  the  Normal  University  of  that  State  located  in  the  county.1 
Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Boston,  purchased  a  building  and  presented  it  to  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  West  Newton,  Maa&,  now  removed  to  Framingbam.  The  city  of 
Oswego  has  purchased  and  fitted  up  a  fine  building  for  the  State  Training 
School  of  New  York.    Other  similar  instances  might  be  named. 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  a  Normal  School  of  a  high  character, 
when  once  established,  will  be  about  $12,000.  The  current  expenses  of  the 
Illinois  Normal  University,  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School,  and  the  New  York  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  are  respect- 
ively about  $12,000  a  year.    This  sum  will  be  needed  in  this  State. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  actual  cost  to  the  State  of  maintaining  the  entire 
system  of  Normal  and  Institute  instruction  which  I  have  recommended,  is  only 
about  $20,000 — a  sum  altogether  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  grand 
object  it  is  to  promote.  The  law  making  the  appropriation  may  with  propriety 
be  entitled  *'  An  act  appropriating  $20,000  to  keep  the  half  of  $3,000,000  from 
being  squandered  on  incompetent  teachers ! " 

"Any  attempt  to  present  a  complete  course  of  study  and  training  for  the  pro- 
posed Normal  School,  or  to  give  the  details  of  its  organization,  would  carry  me 
beyond  the  proper  limits  of  this  report  I  would  recommend  that  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  the  entire  Normal  System,  includipg  the  Normal 
School,  the  Normal  Institutes,  and  the  County  Institutes,  be  intrusted  to  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  or  Regents,  to  consist  of  the  Governor  and  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  as  ex  officio  members,  and  three  other  persons  to  be -appointed  by 
the  Governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  same  to  be  known  as  the 
"  State  Board  of  Normal  Regents,"  with  full  authority  to  appoint  a  general  Insti- 
tute superintendent,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools,  and  to  employ  Institute  instructors — the  amount  expended  each  year 
being  limited  to  the  State  appropriation  for  the  purpose.  In  those  counties 
which  may  have  efficient  local  Institute  associations,  the  management  of  the 
County  Institutes  should  be  left,  as  now,  to  such  associations,  the  State  in- 
structors rendering  needed  assistance.  But  I  forbear  entering  further  into 
details.  Should  the  plan  recommended  receive  the  approbation  of  the  General 
Assembly,  I  shall  be  happy  to  render  any  assistance  in  my  power  in  deter* 
mining  the  practical  details  of  the  system. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  Hon.  Samuel  Lewis,  then  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution,  a  "  Report  on  State  Institutions  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers  and  Others,17  in  which  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  State 
institution  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  sustaining  bis  recommenda- 
tion by  a  cogency  of  argument  worthy  of  the  great  cause  he  sought  to  promote. 

Since  the  date  of  Mr.  Lewis'  report,  which  presented  to  Ohio  the  enviable 
opportunity  of  becoming  the  American  pioneer  in  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  Normal  Schools  have  been  established  by  sixteen  States — Ohio  being 
outstripped  by  States  that  have  not  a  tithe  of  her  wealth  or  population.  Even 
new-born  Maryland  has  made  the  Normal  School  an  essential  element  of  her 
new  free-school  system.  Indeed,  States  that  have  been  peopled  since  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio  passed  the  resolution  referred  to,  have  now  their  Normal 
Schools.  Massachusetts  is  paying  more  than  $22,000  annually  for  the  support 
of  her  Normal  Schools  and  Institutes.  New  York  pays  annually  from  $20,009 
to  $25,000*  for  her  Normal  Schools,  about  $17,000  for  Teachers1  classes  in 
Academies,  and  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  for  Institutes.  Illinois,  even  while  the 
late  civil  war  was  raging,  appropriated,  in  two  installments,  $97,000  to  pay,  in 
part,  for  the  magnificent  building  now  occupied  by  her  Normal  University. 

Why,  in  a  matter  so  fundamental  and  vital  as  the  supplying  of  her  schools 
with  qualified  teachers,  should  Ohio  longer  fail  to  be  the  peer  of  her  sister 
States?  An  efficient  system  of  professional  training  for  the  teachers  of  the 
State  is  imperatively  needed  to  infuse  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  schools  and 
elevate  the  standard  of  public  instruction.  I  would  most  earnestly  commend 
this  subject  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly. 

•  Increased  to  #60,000  in  1867. 
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The  Legislature  of  West  Virginia,  by  an  act  paased  February  27,  1867, 
established  a  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  consist  of  the  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  eao~qffieio,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer,  and  one  member  appointed  by 
the  Governor  from  each  of  the  three  congressional  districts  in  the  State. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  Guyandotte,  September  6th, 
1867,  at  which  time  the  property  formerly  known  as  Marshall  College, 
and  valued  at  $10,000,  was  transferred  to  their  custody  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  a  Normal  school 

Provision  was  made  for  additions  and  repairs  to  the  buildings  and  prem- 
ises, and  ten  acres  of  land  purchased,  making  the  whole  amount  for  the 
use  of  the  school  eleven  and  a  quarter  acre*. 

The  building  is  four  stories  high,  fifty  feet  by  thirty-six,  with  a  two- 
story  brick  wing,  fifty  feet  by  thirty,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Guyandotte. 
An  appropriation  of  $3,500  was  made  to  procure  furniture  and  apparatus 
for  the  school. 

An  additional  appropriation  of  $85,000  has  been  made  this  year, 
(1868,)  and  the  school  is  to  open  June  1st 

The  Academy  at  West  Liberty,  with  about  four  acres  of  land,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  superintendent  for  a  second  Normal  school,  and  the  title 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Regents. 

A  preliminary  session  of  this  school  was  opened  at  Fairmont  on  the  6th 
of  May,  and  continued  until  the  4th  of  October,  or  five  months.  There 
were  about  ninety  students  in  all,  thirty-three  of  whom  were  in  the  Nor- 
mal Department ;  nearly  all  of  these  engaged  in  teaching  alter  the  close 
of  the  school.  Prof.  John  N.  Boyd  was  Principal,  and  Pro*  A.  S.  Cam- 
eron had  charge  of  the  Model  Training  School. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  October  18th,  1867,  the  following 
branches  were  ordered  to  be  taught  in  the  Normal  schools,  viz :  Orthog- 
raphy, Reading,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Book- 
keeping, Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  with  practical  Surveying; 
Botany,  Natural  Philosophy,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Music,  and  the  Art 
of  Teaching,  and  such  other  branches  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time 
direct 
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The  Delaware  State  Normal  University  was  organised,  November 
19th,  I860,  and  incorporated,  January  23d,  1867: 

The  necessity  of  a  Seminary,  or  some  institution  "  wherein  students 
might  receive  a  professional  education  which  should  peculiarly  qualify 
them  for  instructing  and  disciplining  youth,  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  prominent  friends  of  education  in  the  State  of  Delaware  before  1860. 
It  was  believed  that  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  would  be  the 
most  efficient  means  for  elevating  the  standard  and  increasing  the  useful- 
ness of  Common  Schools. 

As  the  school  was  to  be  commenced  without  any  aid  from  the  State, 
and  to  be  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  patronage  of  the  people,  a  sub- 
scription of  more  than  twenty  scholarships  was  secured  before  the  school 
was  opened.  Besides  the  Normal  School  course,  the  institution  provides 
for  a  business  education  in  its  Business  Department,  and  has  also  a  de- 
partment in  which  teachers  are  prepared  to  take  the  charge  of  academies 
and  high-schools,  where  the  classics,  modem  languages  and  higher  math- 
ematics are  taught 

In  the  report  and  catalogue  of  the  school,  there  are  given  the  names 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  gentlemen  repre- 
senting different  positions  and  avocations  in  Kfe,  a  visiting  committee  of 
nine,  and  a  faculty  of  five  gentlemen  employed  as  professors  or  instruct* 
ore,  and  one  lady,  a  teacher  of  music 

For  admission  to  the  Normal  course,  the  candidate  must  be  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age,  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  be  able  to 
pass  an  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar and  geography. 

The  course  of  study  requires  three  years,  and  includes,  besides  the 
usual  High  School  or  academic  branches,  the  following  subjects : 

School  Government,  Principles  of  Education,  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  School  Economy,  Mercantile  Calculations,  Commercial  Rules, 
Double  Entry  and  other  forms  of  Book-keeping,  Business  Correspondence, 
Extemporaneous  Speaking,  and  Conversational  Lectures  upon  the 
methods  in  teaching  each  of  the  branches  pursued. 

The  average  annual  expenses  are  for  tuition,  $54;  text-books,  $7,25; 
board,  thirty-seven  weeks,  $188,75.  Total,  $200.  For  male  students, 
from  $200  to  $240  for  the  year. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

"The  State  Normal  School  of  Louisiana  was  established  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1858,  and  modified  by  subsequent  enactments 
of  1859  and  1860.  It  was  located  in  New  Orleans,  and  organised  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  Its  first  session  opened  in 
1858,  and  the  school  was  continued  in  successful  operation  till  April,  1662. 

The  Legislature  in  1860  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building;  a  similar  appropriation  was  made  the  same 
year  and  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  common  council  of  the  city.  Of 
these  sums  ten  thousand  dollars  was  received,  fire  thousand  dollars  from 
the  State  and  the  same  amount  from  the  city  for  the  building,  when  the 
work  was  stopped. 

A  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  Legislature  in  1867,  asking  for  a  new 
appropriation  for  its  re-organisation  and  support 

The  school  was  under  the  charge  and  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Direct- 
ors that  visited  it,  examined  the  classes,  and  reported  annually  to  tho 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education.  It  numbered  more  than  one 
hundred  on  its  register  in  daily  attendance,  and  the  interest  in  the  school 
was  annually  increasing  up  to  the  time  of  its  suspension. 

It  has  recently  been  revived  through  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  State 
Superintendent  and  a  few  zealous  teachers  who  have  given  their  time  and 
services  to  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  students  assembled.  One 
hundred  and  forty  were  in  attendance  in  February,  (1868).  Normal 
classes  have  also  been  organized  in  some  of  the  best  schools  and  colleges 
in  the  State.  S 


CITT  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT  ST.  LOUIS,   MISSOURI. 


HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

The  St  Louis  Normal  School  was  opened  in  October,  1857,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Richard  Edwards,  LL.  D.,  now  President  of  the  Illi- 
nois Normal  University.  It  continued  under  his  superintendence  as  a 
distinct  and  separate  school  till  the  close  of  the  year  1861,  when  tho 
Board  of  Education,  finding  themselves  in  circumstances  of  great  finan- 
cial embarrassment,  were  obliged  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of 
the  schools.  For  this  reason,  the  Normal  School  was  temporarily  made 
a  department  of  the  High  School,  and  Mr.  Edwards  became  Principal  of 
both,  entering  upon  his  duties  as  such  in  January,  1862.  In  March  of 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Edwards  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University.  Mr.  Thomas  Metcalf  then  took  charge  of  both  schools 
till  September,  1862,  when  they  were  again  separated,  and  the  Normal 
School  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  of  its  graduates,  till  January, 
1863,  when  its  present  accomplished  Principal,  Miss  Anna  E.  Brackett, 
was  installed  over  the  school. 

This  school  is  intended  for  the  training  of  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
desire  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

The  school  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  sub-committee 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools. 
This  committee  visit  the  Normal  School,  note  the  methods  of  discipline 
and  instruction,  and  report  at  the  close  of  each  quarter,  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  school.  The  present  faculty  of  the  school  consists  of 
one  Principal  and  two  assistants,  all  ladies,  and  two  part-time  teachers 
for  music  and  drawing. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS. 

All  persons  who  have  graduated  at  the  High  School,  and  other  persons, 
residents  of  St  Louis,  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards,  who  pass 
an  examination  satisfactorily,  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  music, 
may  be  admitted  to  the  school  on  subscribing  a  declaration,  declaring 
their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  St  Louis  for  at  least  two  years ;  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  continue  in  the  Normal  School  for  at  least  one  year. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  requires  two  years.  For  the  first  or  junior  year, 
the  studies  are  arithmetic,  including  mental  and  written ;   geography, 
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physical  and  political,  with  topography  and  the  construction  of  maps; 
English  grammar,  composition,  vocal  music,  drawing  and  penmanship, 
physiology,  spelling  and  reading,  with  modes  of  teaching  alL 

For  the  second  or  senior  year,  the  studies  are  algebra,  composition, 
vocal  music,  drawing  and  writing,  with  modes  of  teaching  these;  geom- 
etry, mental  philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  history  of  English  litera- 
ture, theory  and  art  of  teaching,  with  teaching  exercises  before  the  whole 
school*. 

Calisthenic  exercises  form  a  part  of  each  day's  work  through  the  course. 

The  members  of  the  senior  class  give  object-lessons  to  primary  classes 
from  the  primary  school  in  the  same  building.  They  also  obtain  practice 
in  teaching  and  governing,  by  supplying  vacancies  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city,  and  reporting  the  work  done,  on  their  return,  for  discussion 
by  the  class. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  of  the  Normal  School  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  Principal : 

The  Normal  School  presents  this  year  a  graduating  class  of  26,  with  the 
average  age  of  19  9-12.  The  junior  class  numbers  29,  with  the  average  age  of 
18  9-12,  making  the  whole  number  65,  with  an  average  age  of  19  3-12.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  School  during  the  year  has  been 
79 ;  the  largest  number  at  any  one  time,  68 ;  the  average  number  belonging,  66. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  Board  will  find  in  the  graduating  class  of 
this  year  faithful  and  efficient  teachers,  ready  to  help  on  the  Schools  of  St  Louis 
to  a  higher  and  better  standpoint  than  they  have  ever  occupied.  It  has  never 
been  claimed  by  the  friends  of  Normal  Schools,  that  every  graduate  is  a  better 
teacher  than  any  one  who  has  not  had  special  training;  but  simply  that  there 
to  need  of  special  training,  and  that  a  person  with  its  advantages,  will  make  a 
far  better  teacher  than  the  same  person  without  it 

It  is  self-evident  thai  the  only  object  in  establishing  and  sustaining  a  Normal 
School  is  that  the  public  schools  may  be  self-supporting  and  improved  in  stand- 
ard: that  is,  that  St  Louis  need  not  be  obliged  to  send  for  teachers  from  other 
cities  and  States,  and  that  the  schools  may  grow  every  year  better.  Its  object 
thus  exists  outside  of  itself  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  any  other  school, 
and  every  thing  in  its  Btudies  and  management  must  be  made  to  subserve  this 
object  Its  teachers  should  be  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  city  schools, 
with  the  excellences  and  failures  of  their  teachers,  and  should  bend  all  their 
energies  to  the  cultivation  of  those  excellences  and  the  prevention  of  those  fail- 
ures in  their  pupils.  • 

Having  then  this  special  end  in  view,  its  training  and  management  must 
essentially  differ,  in  many  particulars,  from  those  of  any  other  schools.  No 
other  can  take  its  place  or  do  its  work,  any  more  than  a  medical  school  can 
teach  law,  or  a  theological  seminary,  medicine.  We  are  required  not  only  to 
cultivate  all  womanly  qualities,  and  to  develop  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
powers,  but  beyond  this,  to  call  out  and  train  certain  qualities  of  mind  indis- 
pensable to  a  good  teacher ;  and  regulations  and  methods  are  needed  for  this 
end,  which  would  be  out  of  place  In  a  High  or  Grammar  School. 

The  great  difficulty  which  we  meet  on  the  threshold  of  our  undertaking,  Is 
the  general  low  estimate  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  teacher.  Judging 
from  daily  experience,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  large  number  of  persons  believed 
that  all  which  was  realty  necessary  to  secure  one  an  appointment  as  a  teacher 
of  children,  is  the  attainment  of  the  sixteenth  year,  and  the  ability  to  answer 
correctly  perhaps  fifty  per  cent  of  simple  questions  on  the  common  English 
branches.  For  any  other  business  (hey  concede  that  there  must  be  some  train- 
ing, some  apprenticeship;  but  "anybody"  can  teach.  Do  we  want  our  St 
Louis  schools  to  be  taught  by  "  anybody  V  Do  we  want  them  to  stand  still, 
or  to  improve  ?  Shall  we  trust  the  training  of  the  children  to  those  who  have 
never  had  a  thought  on  what  is  necessary  for  that  training,  who  know  nothing 
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of  methods,  who  bare  had  no  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others, 
and  whose  only  object  in  applying  for  a  situation  as  teacher,  is  drawing,  I  will 
not  say  earning,  the  salary  attached  thereto  ?  or  shall  we  do  what  in  us  lies  to 
mature  those  minds,  to  develop  them,  to  give  them  the  results  of  the  work  of 
other  teachers  in  the  form  of  correct  principles,  on  which  they  may  base  their 
daily  work,  some  idea  of  its  importance,  and  withal  a  love  for  it  ?  There  are 
some  who  have  a 'special  talent  for  teaching,  we  grant;  but  even  a  Raphael 
must  learn  the  rules,  and  principles,  and  methods  of  painting,  these  being,  in 
the  same  way,  only  the  generalized  experience  of  all  who  have  preceded  him. 

If  we  desire  our  schools  to  be  really  good,  we  must  have  really  good  teach- 
ers, and  no  amount  of  special  training  is  too  much  to  fit  them  properly  for  their 
work.  We  do  not  trust  an  inexperienced  blacksmith  to  shoe  our  horses'  feet, 
and  yet  are  willing  to  trust  the  education  of  our  children's  minds  to  anybody 
who  happens  to  need  the  salary.  Against  this  low  estimate  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  all  teachers  of  Normal  Schools  must  protest,  and  to  mature  and 
develop  those  who  are  under  their  charge,  to  give  higher  and  truer  views  of 
the  responsibilities  of  their  position,  they  work  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour. 

The  teachers  must  consider  always  three  things:  first,  scholarship;  second, 
moral  character ;  and  third,  aptness  to  teach. 

Of  these  qualifications  we  must  judge.  And  when  to  these  questions,  which 
are  to  be  decided  concerning  every  graduate,  we  add  the  doubt  as  to  whether 
she  can  govern  her  school,  which  we  can  best  solve  by  discovering  whether  she 
can  govern  herself,  the  difficulties  which  are  our  daily  work  may  be  understood. 
We  have  comparatively  a  short  time.*.  Two  years  is  not  long  to  touch  all  these 
different  springs,  with  many  others,  of  which  we  have  here  no  time  to  speak. 
In  so  far  as  we  can  decide  by  all  the  tests  in  our  power,  we  do  so.  Often,  too, . 
the  decided  strength  of  some  one  or  two  of  these  qualifications  may  fully  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  others;  for  example,  a  decided  aptness  to  teach  may 
more  than  balance  a  want  of  book  scholarship. 

These  tests  should  be  applied  more  rigorously  each  year,  so  that  our  standard 
may  be  rising.  Where  there  has  been  found,  after  careful  consideration,  any 
hopeless  want,  by  the  direction  of  the  Teachers'  Committee,  members  of  the 
school  have  been  advised  to  leave,  and  to  give  up  the  idea  of  teaching,  and 
have  done  so ;  while  others  have  been  obliged  to  review  their  junior  year,  and 
thereby  to  extend  their  course  to  three  years.  While  we  regret  the  pain  and 
disappointment  to  the  individuals,  simple  justice  to  the  school  and  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  city  schools,  demands  this  course. 

The  Normal  School  can  not  always  fully  act  up  to  its  standard,  because  we 
do  not  start  with  as  good  material  as  we  should  have.  If  we  could  begin  with 
cultured  and  matured  minds,  we  could  present  far  better  results. 

As  the  students  are  principally  from  the  city,  most  of  them  board  at 
home,  and  no  arrangements  for  board  are  made  by  the  institution. 

The  diploma  given  to  graduates  of  the  school  entitles  them  to  an  ap- 
pointment as  teachers  of  the  publje  schools  of  the  city  without  further 
examination. 

The  number  of  students  the  last  year  was  sixty-five. 

The  number  of  graduates,  eighteen. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 
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•    DAVEKPORT,  IOWA. 

The  schools  of  Davenport  have  a  high  reputation  for  thoroughness  of 
instruction  and  for  successful  results.  Much  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  operations  of  the  school  system  in  this  city  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  special  arrangements  which  have  been  made  for  the  train- 
ing of  skillful  teachers. 

The  Training  School  of  Davenport  was  organized  in  September,  1863. 
It  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city, 
and  the  special  direction  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools.  For  two 
years  after  it  was  established,  it  was  no  extra  expense  to  the  city,  the 
services  of  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  model  or  practice  schools  more  than 
-compensating  for  the  extra  expense  of  securing  a  trained  and  skillful 
Principal  who  could  instruct  and  direct  the  pupil-teachers. 

The  number  in  the  class  is  not  limited ;  any  one  who  i&  able  to  pass  a 
creditable  examination  before  the  county  superintendent  may  be  ad- 
mitted. The  course  of  instruction  is  a  year,  and  usually  a  new  class  is 
received  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  There  is  a  nominal  tuition  fee 
of  ten  dollars  a  year. 

The  school  has  connected  with  it  a  model  and  practice-school  of  four 
rooms  of  fifty-six  pupils  each.  The  members  of  the  Training  School 
receive  direct  instruction  from  the  Principal,  in  mental  science,  school 
economy,  and  the  science  of  education  and  methods  of  teaching.  About 
one  hour  and  a  half  of  each  day  is  occupied  with  recitations  in  these 
branches,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  is  passed  in  the  model  and 
practice-schools  in  observation  and  practice. 

The  pupil-teachers  have  regular  classes  in  the  schools  of  practice, 
which  are  changed  occasionally  ;  in  the  first  term  once  a  month,  and  in 
succeeding  terms  more  frequently,  if  necessary  to  give  each  student  an 
opportunity  to  practice  in  different  grades  and  teach  different  branches. 
The  instruction  is  similar  to  that  given  in  the  elementary  training  course 
at  Oswego.  It  includes  lessons  with  the  children  in  the  elements  of  nat- 
ural science,  object  lessons,  and  the  usual  studies  of  common  schools. 
"With  the  exception  of  reading,  most  of  the  instruction  is  oral,  being 
given  without  text-books.  The  lessons  are  carefully  prepared  by  the 
pupil-teachers,  and  kindly  criticised  by  the  Principal,  the  good  points 
being  noticed,  while  the  bad  are  corrected.  The  course  has  been  found 
eminently  useful  in  giving  confidence  and  imparting  skill  to  young  teach- 
ers, while  they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  mind. 
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The  public  schools  of  the  city  are  supplied  almost  entirely  from  the 
Training  School. 

OTTUMWA,  5APKU0  COUNTY,  IOWA. 

The  schools  of  Ottumwa  were  reorganized  in  the  Autumn  of  1865, 
under  the  supervision  of  L.  11  Hastings,  Jr.,  the  city  superintendent 

A  fine  public  school  building  was  completed  that  year,  and  the  super- 
intendent and  School  Board  sought  to  adopt  the  best  system  of  organiza- 
tion and  instruction  for  the  public  schools.  The  schools  were  carefully 
graded  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  such  teachers  as  could  be  obtained.  But  it  was 
found  difficult  to  secure  competent  teachers,  and  the  u  old  methods  "  of 
instruction  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  superintendent  and  the  School 
Board.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  System  was  "poor 
Uachert."  The  superintendent  gave  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
training  and  instructing  teachers,  and  some  improvement  was  seen  the 
second  year  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  But  other  duties  demanded 
the  time  of  the  Superintendent,  and  the  Board,  in  1867,  authorized  him 
to  establish  a  Training  School  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers. 

The  Superintendent  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  competent  and  expe- 
rienced teacher,  and  the  Training  School  was  opened  in  the  Autumn  of 
1867.  Miss  Pride,  the  training  teacher  secured,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Normal  and  Training  School  at  Oswego,  N.  T.  Three  classes  of  the  graded 
school,  comprising  about  fifty  pupils,  were  constituted  a  model  and  prac- 
ticing-school,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  training  teacher. 

This  Normal  Training  School  is  expected  to  be  a  permanent  institution, 
and  though  established  primarily  as  a  department  of  the  schools  of  Ot- 
tumwa, is  open  to  all  qualified  to  enter.  Those  only  are  admitted  who 
show  a  natural  fitness  for  teaching,  and  have  literary  qualifications  suffi- 
cient to  admit  them  to  the  High  School  classes.  Tuition  is  free  to  all* 
students  residing  in  the  district ;  others  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  eight  dollars 
per  quarter. 

The  class  which  entered  on  the  organization  of  the  school,  in  1867, 
consisted  of  twenty-two ;  five  were  teachers  from  the  Ottumwa  primary 
schools,  sixteen  young  ladies  and  one  young  man  weYe  from  the  High 
School.  Several  of  these  High  School  students  bad  taught  before,  and 
all  were  expecting  to  teach.  They  receive  special  instruction  in  methods 
of  teaching  the  different  branches  taught  in  public  schools,  and  then  pass 
to  the  model  and  practice-school,  where  they  put  in  practice  the  lessons 
received,  conducting  exercises  in  this  department  under  the  eye  of  the 
training  teacher,  who  superintends  the  work  and  gives  such  counsel  and 
directions  as  are  needed. 

During  the  last  hour  of  the  day  the  whole  class  of  pupil-teachers  meet 
for  criticism  lessons,  and  receive  such  suggestions  and  assistance  from 
Miss  Pride  as  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  plans  and 
employ  the  methods  adopted. 

As  far  as  results  can  be  estimated,  they  are  very  satisfactory.    The 
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change  for  the  better  In  the  primary  schools  is  already  apparent,  and  the 
difference  between  the  new  methods  and  the  old  is  already  marked. 

it Awcmarrra,  iowa. 

The  Training  Class  at  Manchester  was  organized  in  connection  with 
the  pnblic  schools  in  September,  1867.  It  was  opened  with  two  rooms, 
and  the  Superintendent,  Prof.  J.  Piper,  reports  (1867)  that  "it  bids  fair 
to  be  a  complete  success.9*  Though  its  primary  object  is  to  educate  and 
train  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  that  place,  all  candidates  properly 
qualified  are  admitted  so  long  as  there  is  room.  The  teachers  have  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  studies  usually  taught  in  public  schools.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  lessons  and  lectures  in  methods  of  teaching,  school 
organization  and  systems  of  education,  and  the  students  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  time  daily  in  observation  and  practice  in  the  model  and  practice- 
schools.  It  is  intended  that  the  course  of  instruction  and  training  shall 
be  very  thorough.  The  requisites  for  graduation  are  a  good  knowledge 
of  school  organization,  the  principles  of  education,  and  methods  of  in- 
struction  and  training,  with  successful  practice  in  all  the  grades  of  the 
model  schools.    Only  skilled  teachers  will  be  approved. 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 

The  Training  School  of  Indianapolis  was  organized  March  1st,  1867, 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Amanda  F.  Funnel!,  a  graduate  of 
the  Oswego  Training  School,  and  a  former  teacher  in  that  school.  The 
design  of  this  school  is  to  give  to  those  who  have  already  completed  the 
academic  course  of  study,  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  thorough  course 
of  training  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  oral  instruction,  and  in  the 
science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing  schools. 

The  school  was  established  with  especial  reference  to  meeting  the  de- 
mand for  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Indianapolis,  and  to  furnish  these 
schools  with  a  supply  of  trained  teachers.  The  Training  School  is  sup- 
ported from  the  public  funds,  as  the  other  city  public  schools,  and  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools.  The  quali- 
fications required  for  the  admission  of  students  are,  good  sound  health, 
good  moral  character,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  common  English 
branches  of  study.  The  school  has  two  departments,  one  of  instruction, 
and  one  of  observation  and  practice.  In  the  former,  the  course  includes 
the  study  of  methods  of  teaching,  reading,  spelling,  number,  form,  size, 
place,  color ;  lessons  on  animals,  plants,  and  objects ;  inventive  drawing, 
language -and  geography.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  methods,  les- 
sons are  taken  in  mental  philosophy,  school  economy,  zoology  and  botany. 

In  the  department  of  observation  and  practice,  there  are  seven  rooms, 
including  the  four  primary  and  the  two  intermediate  grades  of  the  city 
schools,  and  a  model  school.  These  rooms  are  under  the  charge  of  three 
efficient  and  experienced  critics  and  a  model  teacher.  Each  teacher  em- 
ployed as  critic  has  the  supervision  of  two  rooms  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Training  Department  practice.  The  seventh  room  is  intended  for 
observation  only,  and  is  under  the  permanent  instruction  of  the  model 
teacher.  The  class  of  pupil-teachers  is  formed  into  two  divisions,  each 
division  passing  one-half  of  the  time  in  each  department  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  course  is  one  year. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  twelve. 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Training  School  was  organized  in  August,  1867, 
having  for  its  object  the  .training  of  young  ladies  to  take  positions  as 
teachers  in  the  city  schools.  The  instructors  appointed  were  Miss  Mary 
H.  Swan,  Teacher  of  Met  hods,  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Hamilton,  Critic;  both 
graduates  of  the  Oswego  Training  School,  and  both  experienced  teachers. 

The  school  occupies  one  room  lor  the  teacher  of  methods,  and  fiva 
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school  or  practicing  rooms,  in  each  of  which  are  forty-eight  children. 
Ten  young  ladies,  most  of  whom  were  graduates  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
High  School,  entered  the  first  term.  The  students  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  of  which  is  in  charge  of  the  teacher  of  methods  in  the 
morning,  while  the  other  is  teaching  in  the  practicing  rooms  under  direc- 
tion of  the  critic    The  sections  change  places  in  the  afternoon. 

The  teacher  of  methodo  gives  lessons  and  lectures  on  the  science  of 
teaching,  methods  of  teaching,  number,  primary  arithmetic,  place  or 
geography,  reading  and  language  lessons,  color,  form  and  objects.  An 
effort  is  made  to  present  each  subject  objectively.  Small  classes  of  chil- 
dren are  brought  into  the  training  room,  and  the  teacher  of  methods 
gives  an  illustrative  or  model  lesson  on  some  one  of  the  subjects  under 
discussion,  or  calls  upon  some  one  of  the  pupil-teachers  to  give  one,  while 
the  others  are  required  to  criticise  the  method  and  manner  of  giving  it 

The  pupil-teachers  are  also  required  to  write  out  model  lessons,  stating 
the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson,  the  various  points  to  be  made,  the  ques- 
tions they  would  ask  to  bring  out  these  points,  also  the  probable  answers, 
of  the  children,  &c. 

The  work  of  the  critic-teacher  is  indicated  by  the  name.  She  goes' 
about  from  room  to  room  in  the  department  of  practice  and  criticises  the 
work  of  the  pupil-teachers,  offers  suggestions  and  gives  illustrative  les- 
sons. She  has  the  general  charge  and  oversight  of  the  practicing  rooms. 
The  teachers  of  the  Training  School  also  render  valuable  aid  to  the  city 
Superintendent  of  schools,  by  giving  model  lessons  to  the  primary-teach- 
ers in  the  Teachers'  Institute,  which  is  held  weekly. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Fort  Wayne,  James  H. 
Smart,  Esq.,  in  speaking  of  this  school,  says : 

The  results  of  the  work,  so  far,  are  very  gratifying. 

I.  It  is  economical,  five  regular  school-rooms  being  taken  care  of  for  less 
money  than  any  other  five  rooms  in  the  city. 

II.  The  methods  of  instruction  are  an  improvement  over  the  old  methods, 
We  think  that  these  rooms  will,  at  present,  compare  quite  favorably  with  any 
other  rooms  in  the  city. 

III.  We  are  training  up  a  class  of  home  teachers  who,  being  acquainted  with 
ovr  system,  can  take  new  schools  as  they  are  established  and  teach  them  with  a 
certainty  of  success. 

EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA. 

The  Training  School  at  Evansville  was  established  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  city  in  1867.  Its  primary  object  is  the  training  and 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  Evansville,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  its  influence  will  extend  not  only  to  the  schools  of  the  city, 
but  to  all  places  where  the  teachers  graduating  from  this  school  shall  be 
employed.  It  was  fully  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Abbie  A. 
Locke  as  Principal,  and  opened  Sept  9th,  1867. 

The  general  course  of  study  is  similar  to  that  adopted  at  Indianapolis 
and  Fort  Wayne.  It  includes  mental  philosophy, -methods  of  teaching 
the  ordinary  school  studies,  philosophy  of  education,  school  government, 
and  those  branches  necessary  to  "  the  cultivation  of  the  students  as 
teachers  and  members  of  a  social  and  accountable  race." 


CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

AT  NBW  HAVEN,   CONN. 


The  Training  School  of  New  Haven  originated  in  the  effort  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  Ariel  .Parish,  Esq.,  to  give  to  young  persons 
who  were  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher,  an  opportunity  to 
observe  for  a  time  the  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline  in  daily  prac- 
tice in  the  city  public  schools.  During  the  first  year  of  the  experiment, 
the  candidates  had  little  opportunity  to  teach,  but  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  process  of  observation  were  such  as  fully  to  warrant  the  adop- 
tion of  other  measures  more  valuable  and  efficient 

The  opening  of  a  new  school  in  1867  afforded  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  provide  actual  instruction  for  young  teachers,  and  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  plan  without  additional  expense  to  the  district  The  school 
was  placed  under  an  accomplished  teacher,  formerly  from  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  New  Britain,  and  four  rooms  were  placed  under  her  charge. 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  this  school  can  be  learned  from  the  follow* 
ing  statement  of  the  Superintendent : — 

This  school  has  been  organized  on  its  present  basis, 

1.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  employing,  in  responsible  positions,  young  per- 
sons entirely  destitute  of  preparation  and  experience,  with  no  means  of  im- 
provement, except  by  crude  experiments  on  the  children  in  their  teaching  and 
government,  without  any  one  to  aid  or  guide  them.  It  is  believed  that  the 
instruction  and  practice  of  a  single  term  here  will  better  fit  them  for  their  duties 
as  teachers,  than  a  year's  experience  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  guess-work 
teaching. 

2.  To  save  beginners  from  failure — disastrous  to  their  reputation  as  teachers, 
and  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  District  in  the  demoralization  of  the  school 

3.  To  furnish  them  practice  in  teaching  while  learning  how  to  perform  the 
duties  required,  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  teacher,  who  shall  be  able 
to  correct  their  errors,  point  out  their  defects,  give  advice,  and  render  all  need- 
ful assistance.  Under  her  instruction  they  learn  how  to  organize  a  school,  to 
classify  the  pupils,  and  so  order  the  daily  exercises  as  to  secure  a  complete  sys- 
tematic performance  of  all  duties  pertaining  to  the  school. 

4.  Especial  care  is  taken  to  present  the  best  methods  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, in  all  the  branches  taught,  by  daily  practice ;  also,  to  indicate  sources  of 
information  in  educational  publications  by  which  the  experience  of  others  may 
be  called  into  requisition. 

5.  Special  attention  is  given  to  that  most  difficult  of  all  duties,  school  gov- 
ernment While  the  order  and  d  scipline  of  the  room  is  left  in  the  hands  of. 
the  teacher,  the  Principal  is  always  ready,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  advise  and 
render  assistance.  The*  dispositions  of  the  children,  their  temperaments  and 
habits,  their  probable  home  treatment,  are  made  prominent  subjects  of  study ; 
also  the  best  method  of  encouraging  the  pupils  to  a  cheerful  observance  of  all 
requirements.  Judicious  modes  of  punishment  are  carefully  sought  for,  to  meet 
all  necessary  cases  where  other  measures  faiL 

6.  This  school  comprises  the  first  four  grades,  properly  the  primary  depart* 
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ment,  of  the  school  system,  and  the  young  teachers  are  confined  to  these  in 
their  practice ;  yet  the  instruction  they  receive  involves  general  principles  which 
are  applicable  to  all  the  higher  grades,  and  with  good  judgment  in  their  appli- 
cation, experience  will  in  due  time  enable  them  to  take  charge  of  higher  rooms, 
according  to  their  qualifications. 

7.  Among  the  gratifying  results  of  the  experiment,  thus  far,  are  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  instruction  and  the  progress  of  the  children  in  their  studies. 
These  are  due,  first,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Principal,  who  is  never  satisfied 
with  partial  success,  whose  watchful  care  suffers  no  pupil  to  be  neglected ;  and 
second,  to  the  earnest  desire  of  the  young  teacher  to  perform  her  work  success- 
fully, knowing  that  she  can  have  no  better  passport  to  promotion.  Parents 
who  witness  from  time  to  time  the  exercises  of  the  classes  and  the  general 
movements  of  the  school,  can  not  but  feel  satisfied  with  what  is  done  for  their 
children. 

8.  In  view  of  the  results,  on  the  whole,  in  providing  competent  teachers 
from  the  pupils  as  they  complete  their  studies  in  our  schools;  in  the  excellent 
instruction  the  children  receive ;  and  in  the  economy  of  the  arrangement,  cost- 
ing, as  it  does,  less  expenditure  of  money  than  would  be  required  to  conduct 
the  school  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  commend  this  enterprise  to  the  attention  of 
the  Board,  as  one  of  the  most  influential  elements  we  possess  in  strengthening 
and  perfecting  the  whole  system  of  our  public  schools. 


CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA. 


I.      STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  first  Training  School  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  San 
Francisco  was  organized,  September,  1865,  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the 
building  occupied  by  the  .State  Normal  School.  Such  was  the  popularity 
of  the  school,  that  additional  class-rooms  became  necessary,  and  a  sepa- 
rate building  was  provided  by  the  city,  in  1807,  capable  of  accommoda- 
ting two  hundred  and  seventy -five  pupils.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  San  Francisco  gives  the  following  account  of  this  school  in  his  Report 
for  the  year  ending  October  15,  1867: — 

The  management  of  the  school  is  intrusted  to  one  Principal,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Stout, 
and  two  assistant  teachers,  who  are  all  appointed  by  the  Ciiy- Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

As  its  title  implies,  the  school  is  designed  primarily  for  the  training  of  Normal 
School  students  in  the  art  of  teaching.  These  are  deputized  to  teach,  each  for 
one  week  at  a  time,  aud  twice  duriug  the  term,  one  of  the  six  training  classes. 
Before  assuming  charge  of  a  class,  the  pupil  teacher  is  required  to  spend  a  week 
in  special  preparation  for  her  work.  This  she  does  usually  by  studying  the 
course  of  srocry  prescribed  for  the  class,  by  inspecting  the  methods  of  teaching 
pursu?d  by  other  teachers  already  plying  their  task,  and  by  receiving  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Principal  in  regard  to  the  details  of  school  management  For 
each  of  the  six  grades  in  the  school  there  is  provided  a  programme  of  recita- 
tions, which  vary  in  length  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes.  The  subject  of  each 
lesson  in  oral  instruction  is  assigned  by  the  Principal,  and  of  this  lesson  an  ab- 
stract must  be  prepared  by  the  pupil  teacher  and  be  presented  to  the  Principal 
for  criticism,  before  the  same  be  given  to  the  class. 

The  subject  of  each  lesson,  the  date  of  the  recitation,  and  the  name  of  the 
teacher  conducting  it,  are  recorded  by  the  Principal  in  a  book  provided  for  this 
purpose. 

At  the  close  of  the  week  the  Normal  pupil  makes  out  a  report  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  she  has  employed,  and  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  class  exer- 
cises she  has  conducted,  accompanying  her  report  with  bucIi  remarks  pertinent 
to  teaching  as  she  may  desire  to  make.  To  this  report  the  principal  attaches 
her  record  of  credits  assigned  to  the  teacher  for  her  performance  in  the  Training 
School.  The  aggregate  of  these  credits  forms  one-third  of  the  maximum  or 
standard  required  for  graduation  in  the  State  Normal  School.  The  Principal 
and  her  two  assistants,  besides  exercising  a  constant  supervision  of  the  work 
and  directing  the  unskillful  efforts  of  the  pupil  teacher,  themselves  illustrate  the 
principles  of  pedagogy  by  an  actual  application  in  teaching. 

The  fear  once  expressed  that  the  primary  pupils  of  the  school  would  suffer 
from  the  frequent  change  of  teachers,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  regarded  as  un- 
tried and  inexperienced  in  teaching,  has  proved  to  be  groundless.  Whilst  there 
is  no  doubt  that  an  incalculable  advantage  has  accrued  from  this  school  of 
practice  to  the  Normal  School,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  disadvantage  has 
been  entailed,  whilst  securing  this  benefit,  upon  the  children  who  depend  upon 
this  school  for  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.    In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  may 
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suffice  to  state  that  this  school  has  been  subjected  to  the  same  examination  as 
other  schools  in  the  city  of  like  grade,  and  that  it  has  never  made  less  ihan 
eighty-five  per  cent,  in  the  semi-annual  examinations  of  primary  schools  held 
by  the  City  Board  of  Education.  This  fact  reveals  a  degree  of  proficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  Training  School  not  surpassed  by  any  other  primary  school  in 
the  Department  Deprived  of  this  experimental  school,  the  Normal  School 
would  be  wanting  in  one  important  requisite  of  success,  and  without  its  aid  but 
few  Normal  graduates  could  ever  aspire  to  any  distinction  as  skillful  instructors. 
To  the  Normal  School  the  State  even  now  looks  for  its  regular  supply  of  teach- 
ers. Should  these  instructors  fail  in  any  essential  part  of  their  professional 
duty,  the  children  of  our  citizens  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  such  failure. 
Upon  the  success  of  these  teachers  the  Normal  School  rests  its  claims  for  public 
favor,  whilst  to  the  Training  School,  supported  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of 
our  Board  of  Education,  must  ever  attach  a  large  share  of  whatever  honor  the 
Normal  School  graduates  may  reflect  upon  their  alma  mater. 

1L     Cmr  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

In  1867,  the  City  Board  of  Education  established  a  Training  School 
for  teachers  in  connection  with  the  Girls'  High  School,  under  the  special 
charge  of  a  Principal,  (Mrs.  A.  E.  DuBois,)  and  an  assistant  Originally 
there  was  but  one  model  class,  with  forty  pupils;  at  the  close  of  the  first 
three  months,  there  was  an  attendance  of  two  hundred  and  four  primary 
pupils,  distributed  in  six  class-rooms,  taught  by  members  of  the  Normal 
Class  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  who  are  drafted  for  this  purpose  eTQTy 
week,  under  the  direction  of  the  Normal  Principal  and  her  assistant 

The  members  of  the  Normal  Class  will  now  pass  as  teachers  into  the 
public  schools  of  the  city,  or  elsewhere,  with  some  experience  in  the  in- 
struction and  management  of  children,  and  with  some  test  of  their  ability 
to  govern  a  school. 


CITY  KOBMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 

OF  BOSTON,   MASS, 


This  institution  was  established  in  September,  1852,  as  a  Normal 
School  for  girls,  receiving  pupils  from  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city, 
and  educating  them  with  especial  reference  to  their  teaching  in  the  public 
schools.  In  1865,  the  plan  of  the  school  was  somewhat  modified,  the 
course  of  study  was  enlarged,  and  the  name  changed  to  the  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School.  The  branches  usually  taught  in  High  schools,  in- 
cluding the  Latin,  French  and  German  languages,  were  embraced  in 
the  list  of  studies,  but  combined  with  these,  were  exercises  particularly 
adapted  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  desired  to  become  teachers. 

In  May,  1864,  the  school  committee  authorized  the  employment  of  a 
special  instructor  in  methods  of  teaching,  and  Miss  Jennie  H.  Stickney, 
of  the  Salem  State  Normal  School,  and  afterward  of  the  Training  School 
at  Oswego,  was  appointed  to  the  place.  Three  primary  schools,  of  two 
classes  each,  containing  the  six  grades  of  the  Boston  system,  were  set 
apart  as  practice  schools,  and  the  whole  was  designated  the  Training 
department,  under  Miss  Stickney. 

The  pupil  teachers  pass  about  one- third  of  the  time  in  study,  one-third 
in  recitation,  and  one-third  in  the  practice  school.  The  methods  in  this 
department  partake  largely  of  "  Object  Teaching,"  as  best  adapted  to  pri- 
mary schools,  and  its  work  has  been  extended  until  it  embraces  most 
of  the  distinctly  professional  work  of  a  Primary  Normal  School,  for  such 
pupils  of  the  Girls'  High  School  as  propose  to  teach. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  Hon.  J.  D.  Pbilbrick,  in  his 
fifteenth  semi-annual  report,  says :  "  The  Training  department  continues 
to  merit  the  commendation  which  has  heretofore  been  bestowed  upon  it 
Our  primary  schools  have  been  already  greatly  benefited  by  the  services 
of  the  graduates  of  this  school." 

The  average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School  in  1867,  was  832,  forty  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  822,  and  the  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
96.  Of  1,692  pupils  admitted  to  this  school  from  1852  to  1865,  415  grad- 
uated, and  S68  were  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Course  of  Studies  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School  will  be 
found  on  the  next  page.* 

*  An  Account  of  the  Normal  School  Jbr  Glrla,  and  the  Girls'  High  School,  wftMhe  antecedent 
history  of  female  education  m  the  Public  School*  of  Boston,  will  be  found  in  Barnard's  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education— XIII,  21S-60. 
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Chapters  of  Teachers  in  Zurich,  668. 
Charleston  (S.  C  )  State  Normal  School,  787. 
Cheshire,  Episcopal  Academy,  556. 
Chemistry,  School  of,  371. 

in  Austria,  165. 
Chronological  review  of  Gymnasiums,  606. 
City  Training  Schools,  808,  809,  812. 
City  School  Organisation  in  Prussia.  460. 

Magdeburg  order  of  visitation.  468. 
Class  Book  of  Discipline  in  Austria,  158. 
Classes,  Number  in  Austria,  163. 

in  Prussian  Gymnasiums,  498. 
Class  professors  in  Germany,  469. 
Classification  of  pupils  in  Austria,  153. 

01  den  burgh.  520. 

Prussia,  493.  602. 

Zurich.  338,  848. 
Clergy,  the,  and  Popular  Education,  219,  644. 
Coast  Survey,  cost  of,  62- 
Cochran,  D.  H.,  and  N.  T.  Normal  School,  71L 
Co-education  of  the  sexes,  386. 

Advantages  of,  288. 

Disadvantages  considered.  892. 

Experience  of  the  Friends'  Schools,  897. 
Commissioner  of  Education  appointed,  68. 
Compulsory  school  attendance,  68, 825% 

Zurich  law,  888. 
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Connecticut,  early  educational  history,  88, 216, 607. 

Statistical  date,  88. 

Constitution  of  1»18,  89. 

School  rand,  89 ;  Normal  School,  665. 
Conrector  la  German  Gysosasiusas,  470. 
Conatitutkmal  prorlsion  respecting  education,  81. 
Conant,  M.,  and  Normal  Schools,  b&9. 
Commercial  Academy  in  Austria,  160. 
Compatrouat,  461 
Common  Place  Book,  248. 
Corporal  puuisniueui,  818.  660,  608. 

lorbiuden  in  Austria,  184. 
Cowley,  Abram,  825. 

Plan  of  Philosophical  College,  827. 

Essay  on  Agriculture,  384. 

School  of  Agriculture,  886. 
Concert  Uot-itations,  415. 
Cousin's  tribute  to  Prussian  Schools.  444. 
Courses  of  Study,  Elementary  School,  8%.  . 

Gymnasiums,  357,  405. 

Normal  Schools,  SX. 

Real  Schools.  602. 
Croatia,  Schools  in,  ISO. 
Curiosity,  aim  of  Teachers  to  excite,  642. 
Curriculum  Vitse,  in  Prussia,  478. 

D'Aguesseau,  value  of  minutes,  640. 

Dane,  Nathan,  Report  on  Academies,  674. 

Dame's  School,  566. 

Dante  on  Early  Rising,  689 

Davenport  (Iowa)  City  Training  School,  313. 

Deaf  mutes,  Schools  for  the,  bx. 

Delaware,  94 

Constitution  of  1831,  04. 
Denominational  Schools,  84. 
Department  of  Education,  68. 
Detention  after  School.  606. 
Diary  of  Study  and  Religious  Culture,  687 
Dickeoson,  J.  W.,  Philosophy  of  Teaching,  881. 
Dilworth's  Spelling,  219. 
Directors  of  Prufuuan  Gymnasiums,  464. 
Dinter,  Official  duty  to  Education,  6L 
Discipline,  Austria,  153. 

Prussia.  606. 
Docendo  Discimus,  408. 
Drawing,  in  A  ustria,  165. 

Teachers  of.  in  Prussia,  488. 

in  Female  Education.  688, 686. 
Dramatic  Exercises,  567. 
Duff.  Grant,  595. 
Dupanloup  (Bi*hop.)  8tudk>us  Women.  688. 

Thoughts  on  Female  Education,  628- 
Dwipht.  Edmund,  693. 

Henry  E  ,  on  Prussian  Schools,  641. 

Timothy,  185.  223. 

N.,  Geography,  220. 

Edinboro\  (Perm  ,)  Normal  School  at  758. 
Eichhorn's  administration  of  Schools,  444. 
Eiler,  G.,  4»6. 

Ellott,  John,  and  Schools,  215. 
Emerson.  G.  B.,  Lctwon  of  the  hour,  662 

Normal  School  Advocate,  665. 
Emporia  (K« nan?)  Normal  School,  771. 
Erasmus,  l)e  rati  one  lnstituendi,  271. 
Ethnology,  American,  424. 

Plan  for  a  General  Society,  425 ;  Museums,  428. 
Exchange  of  Programme*  and  Documents,  605. 
Expulsion  as  Discipline.  506. 
Explanations  to  Children,  421. 
Bvansville  (Ind. )  City  Training  School,  816. 
Everett,  E  .  Normal  School.  564. 
Examinations  of  Touchers  in  Prussia,  475. 

Examen  pro  loco,  475. 

Examen  pro  fitcultate  docendi,  477,  4*1, 

Examen  per  ssrenslone,  477. 

Curriculum  Vitss,  478. 

Condition,  481. 

Trial  year,  489. 
Exner  and  Austrian  Schools,  140, 162. 


Taetory  Children,  Zurich,  842. 

Faeulta*  Docendi,  in  Prussia,  478. 

Faculties,  order  in  the  development  of,  417. 

Faith,  faculty  of,  419. 

Fsirchild,  J.  II.,  co-education  of  the  sexes.  886. 

Farmington  (Maine)  State  Normal  School,  777. 

Farnum  preparatory  Normal  School,  738. 

Farnaby's  index  rhetoricus,  268. 

Felbiger,  Educational  Reform  in  Silesia,  126. 

Female  prindpalship  of  Normal  School,  672. 

Teachers,  6<2,  67b ;  Education,  622. 

Handiwork  in  Schools,  588. 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  Schools  of  Austria,  139. 
Feuchtereleben,  and  Austrian  Schools,  140, 161. 
Final  Examinations  in  Prussia,  479. 
Florida,  112. 

Constitution  of  1889. 112 ;  of  1865, 112. 
Fort  Wayne  City  Training  School.  815. 
Fowler,  W.  C  ,  Schools  as  they  were  in  Conn.,  211. 

The  Clergy  and  popular  Education,  211. 
Forestry,  School  of,  872. 
France,  School  statistics  in  1865.  61. 
Francis  I  and  Schools  of  Austria,  135. 
Framingham  State  Normal  School.  659. 
Eraser.  J.,  on  Training  Schools  of  England,  796. 
Frederic  I.  and  Schools,  488. 
Frederic  II.,  486. 
Frederic  William  I.,  486. 
Frederic  William  III..  488. 
French  Language  in  Prussia.  493.  495. 
French  Tiews  of  Female  Education.  622. 
Funds  for  Education  In  Austria,  156. 

Zurich,  848, 585. 

Galiaudet,  T.  H  ,  and  Normal  Schools.  664, 
Garfield,  James  A  ,  on  National  Education,  49. 
tiedike,  476,  487. 
Georgia,  77,  99. 

Early  land  policy,  66. 

Constitution  of  1789,  99. 
Geiman  language  in  Austria,  149, 164. 

in  Prussia,  497. 
Geography  and  History  in  Austria,  150, 165. 

in  Prussia,  479. 
George,  Elector  John,  435,  460. 
German  UniversalM*,  695. 

Relations  to  the  Gymnasium.  599 

Prolonged  attendance  at  602. 
Gorman,  Willis  A.,  land  policy  of  Minnesota,  70. 
Government  and  Education.  814. 

Punishment  and  Prevention,  ol5. 

Taxation  for  Schools,  &8. 
Gradation  of  pnpils.  153.     / 
Grammar  School  of  Er  gland  in  1686, 225, 298. 

Hoole's  Method  of  teaching,  225. 

Method  of  founding,  298. 
Greek  in  Austrian  Schools,  148. 

in  Prussian  Gymnasiums,  497. 
Guisot.  education  of  the  people.  59. 
Gvmnasial  Journal  in  Austria,  143. 
Gvmnasium  in  Austria,  129, 144. 

Oldenburg,  522. 

Prussia.  488, 616. 

Zurich.  857.  ^a  ^ 

Gymnastics,  instruction  In  Prussia,  494,  GOD. 

Teachers  of,  in  Prussia.  283. 
Gnlsot  on  Normal  Schools,  800. 

Hale,  Sir  Mathew,  plan  of  Education,  77. 
Hall,  8  R,  and  Normal  Schools,  662. 
Hammond,  C,  668.  _ 

Hallaschka,  and  Austrian  Schools,  189 
Halls,  Pedagogic  Seminary,  489. 
Hart,  JohnS  and  Normal  Schools,  401. 782. 

Professional  Education  of  Teachers,  401. 
Harvard  College,  85, 190. 
Hattlib,  Samuel  836. 
Haynan,  benefactions  of,  175. 
Heating  Apparatus,  551. 
Hebrew,  in  Prussian  Gymnasiums.  482. 
Hockar,  J  Julim>,  and  Beoi  Schoois,  60L 
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Henry,  Patrick,  94. 

History,  Teachers  of,  trained  in  Prussia,  486. 

Hodder,  James,  815. 

Hohenaollero,  district  of;  466. 

Home  Education,  35. 

Hoole,-Charles,  192. 

on  Object-teaching,  193. 

the  Petty  School,  193. 

the  Grammar  School,  226. 

Usher's  duty,  228. 

the  Master's  method,  227. 

Scholastic  discipline,  295. 

Principles  of  School  management,  823. 
Horn-book  in  Delaware,  187. 

in  N.  York,  666. 
Hours  of  Instruction  in  England  in  1000,  801. 

Zurich,  682. 
Hulburd,  0.  T.,  and  Normal  Schools,  706. 
Humboldt,  William  Von.  440. 
Hungary,  Public  Schools,  168. 
Husbandry,  knowledge  of,  for  all,  79, 834. 
Hypatia,  624. 

Idiots,  schools  for.  31 

Ignorance,  dangers  of,  to  woman,  626. 

Illinois,  107. 

Constitution,  107. 

Normal  Uniformity,  746. 
Indianapolis,  Ind..  City  Training  School,  816. 
Incarceration  as  discipline,  6U6. 
Indiana,  104. 

Constitution  of  1816, 106 :  of  1861, 106. 

State  Normal  School,  781. 
Industry,  School  of,  3>8. 
Institutes,  Teacher's,  765. 

Wisconsin,  755. 

Ohio,  808. 
Iowa,  115 

Constitution  of  1346, 116 ;  of  1867, 116. 

State  Normal  School,  746. 

City  Training  School,  814. 

Janitors  of  Prussian  gymnasiums,  478. 
Jefferson,  T.,  ordinance  of  1784,  66. 

School  Bill  for  Virginia,  95. 

Letter  to  Washington,  45. 

Letter  to  J.  C.  Cabell,  98. 

Professorship  of  Agriculture,  46. 
Jesuits,  Schools  of  Austria,  12*,  171. 
Johnson  (Vt.)  Stite  Normal  School.  790. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  public  land,  and  education,  66. 
Joseph  I.  and  Schools  of  Austria,  181. 
Joseph  II.  and  Schools  of  Austria,  138. 

Kansas,  121. 

Educational  land  grants.  78. 

Constitution  of  1859, 121. 

Normal  School,  771. 
Kentucky,  77, 100. 

Constitution  of  1860, 100. 
Kleemari,  142 

Kussnacht,  Normal  School  at,  861. 
Kutstown,  (Pa.,)  Normal  School  at,  764. 

long,  I.  F.,  and  Austrian  Schools.  185. 
Land  Policy  of  United  States,  66. 
Language  employed  in  instruction,  144. 
Latin,  study  of,  in  Austria,  183, 148. 

Prussia,  496. 

Composition,  405,  498. 

in  German  Gymnasiums,  496. 

Method  of  study  by  Hoole,  227. 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  State  Normal  Sehool,  796. 
Leather  Spectacles,  for  discipline,  189. 
Lee,  Richard  D.,  tribute  to  New  England.  94. 
Legislators  and  National  Education,  61. 
Leopold  II.,  and  Austrian  Schools,  131. 
Lewis,  Samuel,  and  Normal  Schools,  798, 805. 
JfuVs  Grammar,  261. 

Iindaley,  Philip,  and  Teachers1  Seminaries,  739 
Literature  in  Female  Education,  685. 


Uoba,624. 

Lombardy  and  Venice,  School  statistics,  140, 182. 
Lorinser  on  Health  in  Gymnasiums,  494. 
Louisiana,  lu2. 

Constitution  of  1845,  108 ;  1862. 108 ;  1864, 104. 

State  and  City  Normal  School,  809. 
Lyceain  Austria,  186. 

Maine,  91. 

Constitution  of  1820,  91. 

Normal  School  system.  796. 
Magyar  schools,  Ii4, 179. 
Manchester  (Iowa)  City  Training  School,  814. 
Mann,  Horace,  cited,  61. 

Normal  School  Advocate,  664,  692,  801. 

Address  at  Bridgewater,  698. 
Mansfield  (Pa.)  Normal  3chool,758. 
Manners  and  Good  Beharior,  22v. 
Maria  Theresa,  and  Schools  of  Austria.  131, 170. 
Maste.'s  Method,  by  C.  Hoole,  267. 
Maryland,  97. 

Constitution  of  1864,  97  ;  of  1867,  96. 

State  Normal  School,  779. 
Mathematics  In  Austria,  150, 165. 

Prussia,  497. 
Massachusetts,  63. 

Early  Educational  history,  88. 

Constitution  of  1780,  86. 

Amendmeut  of  1857,  88. 

Normal  School  System ,667. 

Policy  of  Academies,  674. 
Maturity  Examination  in  Prussia,  449,  493. 

Austria,  156. 

Zurich,  689. 
Martini,  and  Austrian  Schools,  184. 
Marx,  Gratian,  182. 

Mathematics,  Teachers  for,  trained,  486. 
Matile,  George.  424. 
May,  S.  J.,  and  Normal  Schools,  667. 
Mental  Philosophy  in  Prussian  Gymnasiums,  498. 
Mechanics  and  School  of  Industry,  871. 
Memory,  the  cultivation  of,  418. 
Methodical  Order,  value  of,  639. 
Michigan,  110. 

Constitution  of  1837,  111 ;  of  I860,  111. 

State  Normal  School,  719. 
Milan  (Ohio)  Normal  School,  T94. 
Military  Schools,  84. 
Millersville  (Pa  )  Normal  Sehool,  763. 
Mill,  J.  S.,  Government  and  Education,  67. 
Milton,  John,  cited,  68. 
Minnesota,  119. 

Educational  Land  Grants,  69,  74. 

Constitutional  provision,  70, 119. 

Normal  Schiol,  761. 
Mississippi.  10  >. 

Constitution  of  1817, 107. 
Missouri,  108. 

Constitution  of  1820, 106  ;  of  1866, 106. 

Normal  Schools,  809. 
Moral  Education,  34. 
Monson  (Mass  )  Academy,  668. 

Instructors  of,  668. 

Benefactors.  567. 

Departments  of  instruction,  5*8 
Montalembert  on  Female  Education,  626. 
Montgomery,  Miss  E.,  Schools  of  Wilmington,  187. 
Models,  Workshop  for  making,  874. 
Monitors  of  attendance,  811. 
Morality.  Idea  of.  in  Austrian  Schools,  188. 
Muhler,  Von,  Ministry  In  Prussia.  447. 
Mulcaster,  Richard.  327, 298. 

Positions  cited,  296. 
Music,  Teachers  of,  in  Prussia,  488. 

in  Female  Education,  688. 

National  recognition  of  Education,  41. 

University  proposed  In  1787,  41. 
Natural  History  in  Austrian  Schools,  16X 

Prussia,  487. 
Naval  Schools,  84. 
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Navigation  Schools  in  Oldenburg,  623. 
Nebraska,  124. 

Constitution  of  1837, 124. 

State  Normal  School.  791.  ' 

Nevada,  128. 

Constitution  of  1864, 128. 
Needlework  for  girls,  188. 
New  discovery  of  the  Old  Art  of  Teaching,  207. 
New  Hampshire,  »>. 

Constitution  of  1784,  90. 

Agricultural  Land  Grant.  186. 

College  of  Agriculture,  185. 
New  H-tven  Colony,  210. 
New  Haven  City  Training  School,  817. 
New  England  Primer,  219. 
New  Jersey,  92. 

Constitution  of  1796,  92. 

State  Normal  School,  727. 
New  Orleans,  Normal  School  at  808. 
New  York,  92. 

Constitutions  of  1822  and  1848,  92. 

State  Normal  Schools,  708,  713. 
NeweU,  M.  A.,  779. 
Nicolovius,  440. 
Niles,  Master  Sands,  School,  007. 

Studies  and  Discipline,  608. 
Normal  School  defined  and  described,  401. 
Normal  Education,  Special  objects  of,  797. 

Results  of,  793. 
Normal  Institutes,  808. 
Normal  School  Buildings, 

Albany,  709. 

Bridge  water,  691. 

Charleston,  786. 

Framingham,  669,  680. 

Illinois,  746. 

Nsw  Jersey,  789. 

Oswego,  717. 

Salem,  684. 

Terre  Haute,  782. 

Trenton,  789. 

Westfleld,  688. 

Winona,  765. 
Normal  Schools  under  State  auspices,  667. 

California,  769. 

Connecticut.  656,  799„ 

Delaware,  807. 

Illinois,  745. 

Indiana,  781,  812. 

Iowa,  726. 

Kansas,  771. 

Maine,  778. 

Louisiana,  808. 

Maryland,  777. 

Massachusetts,  667. 

Minnesota.  761. 

Missouri,  809. 

Nebraska,  791. 

New  Jersey,  729. 

New  York,  70S. 

Ohio.  793. 

Oldenburg,  628. 

Pennsylvania,  762. 

Vermont,  780. 

West  Virginia,  806. 

Prussia,  for  Ovmnasial  teachers,  441. 

Zurich,  845.  855,  861. 
*        England,  79*5. 

Normal  Schools  for  City  Teachers,  809,  817 . 

Boston,  821.  ' 

New  Haven,  817. 

St.  Louis,  809. 

Indianapolis,  818. 
North  Carolina,  98. 

Constitution  of  1776,  99. 
Northrop.  B.  G.,  Results  of  Normal  Schools,  799. 
Nowell,  Catechism  In  Greek,  290. 

Oberlln  College,  400. 

Plan  of  Female  Education.  885. 
Obligatory  Studies,  147. 


Ohio,  101. 

Ordinance  relating  to  Public  Land,  66. 

Constitution  of  1802, 102 ;  of  1851, 102. 

Normal  Schools,  791,  796. 
Oldenburg,  Grand  Duchy,  519. 

Public  instruction,  519. 

Elementary  Schools,  619. 

Burgher  Schools,  520. 

Secondary  Schools,  622. 

Special  Schools,  528. 

Inomt  Schools.  621. 
Optional  Branches,  in  Austria,  187, 147, 166. 
Orbis  Pictus.  of  Comenius,  227. 
Ordinance  of  Congress  in  1785, 41,  68. 
Oregon,  120. 

Constitution  of  1857, 120. 
Oswego  (N  Y.)  State  Normal  School,  713. 

Plan  of  Building,  718. 
Oxford,  (Eng.,)  Endowment  of,  606. 

Page,  D.  P.,  Normal  School  Work,  708. 

Parents,  duty  of,  645. 

Patterson,  Mark,  597. 

Parochial  School  in  Austria,  168. 

Paula,  624. 

Pedagogic's  Chair,  at  Halle,  487. 

Pedagogic  Seminaries,  155,  487. 

Iustitute  and  Seminary  at  Vienna,  166. 

Royal  institution  at  Berlin,  487. 

Seminary  at  Stettin.  488. 

Seminary  at  Halle,  469. 
Pedagogium  at  Magdeburg,  489. 
Pennsylvania,  98 

Constitution  ol  1790,  98. 

System  of  Normal  Schools,  762. 
Penmanship,  815. 
Pension  of  Teachers  in  Prussia,  474. 

Austria,  158. 

France,  61. 

Zurich,  658. 
Perkins,  George  R.,  710 

Pern  (Nebraska)  State  Normal  School,  791. 
Petty  School  by  Charles  Hoole,  195. 

Alphabet,  spelling,  writing-,  discipline,  196. 
Phelps,  W.  T.  and  Normal  School,  782,  762. 
Phelps,  Mrs  Almira  Lincoln,  611. 

Portrait  of,  609. 

Memoir,  611 

List  of  Publications,  620. 

First  Experience  as  a  Teacher,  621. 
Philology.  86. 

Philological  Seminaries,  Prussia,  486. 
Philosophy  and  Art  of  teaching,  156, 881. 
Philosophy  and  Psychology,  162,  498. 
Philosophical  Course  and  Schools,  186,  178. 
Physical  Education,  85,  500. 
Physics,  Austria,  150, 1*5. 
Piano,  useless  practice  on,  638. 
Piarists,  in  Austria,  129. 
Pierce,  Cyrus,  666. 
Pinckney  on  National  University,  11. 
Plan  of  Grammar  Schools  in  1696. 298. 
Plans  of  Instruction  in  Austria,  148, 166. 

Prussia,  492. 

Zurich,  688. 

Oldenburg,  620. 
Plan  of  Life,  for  Women,  688.  • 
Plan  of  Lesson,  general  principles,  498. 

Austria,  148.  _ 

Platteville  (Wis.)  State  Normal  School,  758. 
Play-day,  granting  of,  802. 
Political  Science,  cchool  of,  872. 
Pomerania,  province  of,  462. 
Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich,  889. 
Portraits  of  Teachers,  88 

Bishop.  N.,  209. 

Garfield,  J  A.,  1. 

Phelps,  Mrs.  A.,  609. 

Ryerson,  E.,  677. 
Posen,  province  of,  499. 
Private  Schools  in  Austria,  164. 
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Private  Schools  in  Oldenburg,  681. 
Prussia.  607. 
Zurich,  860,  682. 
Primary  Schools,  84a 
Oldenburg,  51& 
Hungary,  177. 
Zurich,  811. 
Prussia,  483. 

Early  School  movementsL483. 
Privileges  of  a  Diploma,  607. 
Programmes  of  Schools,  604. 

System  of  exchange,  606. 
Protestantism  and  Popular  Education,  213. 
Probation  Book  of  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  2 
Professional  Schools,  699. 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  658. 
Professor,  Title  of,  in  Prussia,  471. 
Progymnasium  in  Prussia,  616. 
Prussia,  Province  of,  449. 
Prussia,  Kingdom,  483 
Tribute  to  System  of  Education,  646,  64T. 
System  of  Secondary  Schools,  488. 
Local  Administration,  460. 
City  Deligacy,  461. 
Teachers,  468. 
Examination,  474. 

Plans  of  Study  in  1887  and  1867, 495. 
Scholastic  year,  608. 
Vacations,  604. 
Programmes,  604. 
Books  of  Reference,  605. 
Discipline,  606. 
Position  in  Classes,  616. 
Privileges  of  Graduates,  607. 
f     Chronological  Review,  608. 
Classification  by  Provinces.  615. 
Teachers'  Seminaries,  641,  647. 
Public  Schools,  Land  Reservation,  68. 
Punishment  and  Prevention,  818.  828. 
Puritanism  and  Popular  Education,  214. 

Questioning,  art  of,  409. 
Examplt  of,  411. 

Ramsey,  Governor  of  Minnesota.  71. 
Randolph  (Vt.)  State  Normal  School,  790. 
Read  and  write,  ability  to,  in  an  Elector,  82,  8 
Reading,  how  taught,  Hoole's  system,  20L 
Reasoning,  training  of,  420. 
Real  Gymnasium,  601. 
Real-School,  160,  844,  501. 

Austria,  160. 

Prussia,  601,  517. 

Zurioh,  814. 

Plan  of  Studies,  602. 
Recitations,  thoughts  on  hearing,  415. 
Reformation  in  Germany,  608. 

Schools  before,  606. 
Regular  Attendance,  how  secured,  841. 
Religion  in  Prussian  Gymnasiums,  488. 

Austria,  151. 

Zurich,  588. 
Religious  Instruction,  499,  687. 

Discipline  of,  84,  499. 

Morality  and  knowledge,  829. 
Reference,  Books  of,  817,  605. 
Renan,  F.,  on  Paris  professors,  696. 
Repetitions,  807. 

Repetition  School  in  Zurich,  844. 
Research  and  Instruction,  union  of,  698. 
Rhine,  province  of,  465. 
Rhode  Island,  91. 

Constitution  of  1842.  91. 

Results  of  Normal  School,  799. 
Right  bringing  up  of  Girls,  684. 
Rockwell,  John  A.,  and  Public  LjumL63. 
Ryerson,  E.,  Memiir  and  Portrait,  677. 

Value  of  Nt  rm  1  Schools,  798. 
Botherham  School,  820. 

Sabbath  School  Teachers,  409. 


Salem  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School,  697. 
San  Francisco,  City  Normal  School,  819. 
8axony,  Province  of,  458. 
Salaries  of  Teachers  in  Austria,  158, 166. 

Prussia,  478 

Zurich,  849,  552. 

Oldenburg,  562. 
Shemerlin's  Ministry,  148. 

School  Architecture,  Normal  Schools,  680,  688, 717, 
740,  747,  765,  822. 

Austria,  166, 167. 

Prussia,  645. 

Zurich,  851. 
School  Fund,  65. 

Connecticut,  89. 

Zurich,  848,  868,  537. 
School  Land,  65,  72. 
Schools  as  they  were  sixty  years  ago,  6th  Art.,  184. 

Sixth  Article,  656,  607. 
Schoolmasters  social  position  in  Conn.,  217. 
School-books,  old,  268,  276,  278. 
School  of  Practical  Science,  831. 
Scholastic  Discipline,  by  Uoole,  298. 
Schulze,  J.,441. 
Scuckmann,  441. 
Sclavonia  Public  School.  180. 
Secondary  Schools,  Austria,  129, 144, 160. 

Oldenburg,  622. 

Prussia,  433. 

Zurich,  851,  867. 6&5. 
Seaton,  Samuel  W.,  Reminiscences  of  Schools,  665. 
Seating  of  Scholars,  804. 
Self-Education,  86. 
Seminary  for  Teachers  of  Gymnasiums,  155,  484. 

Halle,  under  Wolfe,  494. 

Konigsberg,  under  Erfurt,  485. 

Berlin,  under  Bockh,  Buttman,  Lachmann,  485. 

Grelftiwald*,  under  Meier,  Sohomann,  485. 

Breslan,  under  Schneider,  Passow,  Roosbach,485. 

Bonn,  under  Nake,  Hdnrich,  485. 

Munster,  under  Nadermann,  486. 

Vienna.  156. 
8eber,F.J.,458. 
8exes,  Co-education  of,  Oberlln,  Ohio,  885. 

Zurich,  842. 
Shaw,  John  A.,  695. 
Silesia,  Province  of,  126,  451. 
St.  Louis  Normal  School,  809. 
Smith,  William,  at  Cheshire,  Ct,  557. 
Social  position  of  Teachers,  217. 
Society,  Duties  of.  688. 
South  Carolina,  99. 

State  Normal  School,  787. 
Special  Schools,  88. 
Spelling.  Method  of  teaching,  198. 

Choosing  Sides,  609. 
Sparks,  Michael,  Janua  Latinss  Lingua,  264. 
State  Supervision,  Austria,  182, 144. 

Oldenburg,  618. 

Prussia,  462. 

Zurich,  526. 
Statistics  of  Gymnasiums,  Austria,  140,  144,  157, 

Prussia,  608 

Zurich,  862. 
Statistics  of  Elementary  Schools, 

Austria,  177, 181. 

Canada,  591. 

France,  61. 

Oldenburg,  52. 

Zurich,  849. 
Statistics  of  Secondary  Schools. 

Austria.  167, 177, 181, 182. 

Canada.  692. 

France,  61. 

Oldenburg,  522. 

Prussia,  614. 

Zurich.  862. 
Statistics  of  Real-Schools, 

Austria,  167, 181. 

Oldenburjr,  622. 

Prussia,  517. 
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Statistics  of  Normal  Schools,  Austria,  166 ;  Olden- 
burg, 628;  Prussia,  484;  United  State*,  648; 
Zurich,  865. 

Statistics  of  Universities,  &c  ,  184,  688,  692,  606. 

Stearns.  E.  S.,  liutory  of  Normal  School,  6ol. 

Stenography,  5U0. 

Dteven*,  Thaddeus,  66. 

8tory,  Joseph,  Harvard  as  it  vu,  190. 

Stoekwood,  pro-gymnasiuin,  277. 

Studies,  Elementary,  Austrian  Schools,  147;  Olden- 
burg, 62u ;  Zurich,  632. 

Studies,  Secondary,  Austria,  147, 164 ;  Oldenburg, 
62U ;  Prussia,  495,  602 ;  Zurich,  862, 846. 

Studies,  Polytechnic,  8->9. 

Studies,  University,  868. 

Studies  and  Conduct,  Sir  Mathew  Hate.  77. 

Studies  and  Method*,  discussions  of,  27. 

Supplementary  Schools,  36. 

Suvern,  440. 

Swicten,  Gerhard  Van,  181. 

Svritserland,  Area,  Population  and  Schools,  624. 

Synod  of  Teachers,  8kl,  664. 

Sybel,  Prof.  11  Von,  on  German  Universities,  685. 

Switchlne,  Madame,  Early  Rising  and  Method,  640. 

Tanya  Schools  in  Hungary,  176. 

Tappan.  ( Master, )  218. 

Teachers  of  Normal  schools,  Bout  well,  701. 

Bullock,  671;  Mann,  696;  Washburn,  678. 
Teachers,  of  Public  Schools,  7U2. 

True  Dignity  of,  847. 

Professional  Training  of,  xxxi.,  845, 484,  667. 

References  to  Authors  on,  3U. 

Schools  for.  89,  &7,  800. 

Portraits  of,  40.  _ 

Austria,  141;    Canada,  692:    Oldenburg,  622; 

Prussia.  474,  484,  646 ;  Zurich,  847,  660  ;  United 

States,  657. 
Teachers  of  Gymnasium*  and  Superior  Schools,  468. 

Examination,  Prussia,  4o4 ;  Austria,  166,  166; 
Zurich,  817. 

Appointment,  474 :    Rank,  470;    Absence  from 
School,  472 ;    Discharge,  472  ;  Pension,  474, 
Teaching  as  a  Profession,  668,  616,  796. 
Teachers'  Seminaries,  for  Austria,  1*2. 

Oldenburg.  623 ;  Prussia,  486. 

Zurich,  866,  861,  646. 
Teachers,  Appointment  of,  Austria,  146. 

Prussia,  46u  ;  Zurich,  660. 
Teachers.  Examination  of.  Austria,  146. 

Prussia,  474  ;  Zurich,  345.'  M 

Tennessee.  101 ;  Constitution  of  1886, 101. 
Textor's  Efistits,  272.  mM 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  State  Normal  School,  781. 
Textbooks,  how  selected,  Austria,  162. 

Prussia,  601 ;  Zurich.  846. 
Texas,  118 ;  Constitution  of  1846, 118. 
Teachers'  Salaries,  Austria,  147 ;  Oldenburg,  622. 
Thiersch,  F..  Tribute  to  Prussian  Schools,  444, 
Thinking.  Faculty  for,  699. 
Theological  Schools  in  Austria,  184. 
Topfler  on  Ornamental  Studies.  683 
Thun,  (Count.)  Ministry  of,  Prussia,  141* 


Tilden,  Caroline  E..  667. 
Tradescant,  John,  816. 


Training  and  Teaching.  418. 

Trade  School  in  Oldenburg,  528 

Transylvania,  Public  8chools,.170, 174. 

Trial  year,  of  Gymnasial  Teachers  in  Prussia,  489. 

Trivial  Schools.  Austria,  181.  

Trumbull,  John,  Portrait  of  Scboolmaster,  218. 
Tuition  Fee  In  Austria,  163 

Zurich,  642 :  Switzerland.  849. 
Tyrrol,  Statistics  of,  167. 

United  States,  Constitution  of,  41 ;  Land  Policy,  65. 

Arei  in  Square  Miles  and  Acres,  77. 

Land  Grants  to  Colleges,  Schools  and  Umv*,  78. 
Universal  Education  in  Prussia,  646. 
University  Education.  83. 

National,  41 ;  Illinois,  146 ;  Kentucky,  164. 


University  in  Zurich,  887. 

Universities  in  Austria,  185 ;  England;  699.  " 

France,  696 ;  Prussia.  696 ;  Zurich.  868,  587. 
University  and  Gymnasium,  relations  of,  164, 599 
University,  conditions  for  matriculation,  154. 
Upham,  C.  W  ,  Report  on  Academies,  575. 
Ushers,  Duty  of,  and  Platform  of  Teaching,  225 

Vacations  in  Austria,  152. 

Oldenburg,  621 ;  Prussia,  604. 
Termont,  90 ;  Constitution  of  1777,  91. 

State  Normal  Schools,  789. 
Vernacular  Language,  421. 
Veterinary  School  in  Zurich,  644. 
Virginia,  94 ;  Constitution  of  1861, 96. 

Ea  ly  School  History,  94. 
Visitation  day  in  Connecticut,  220. 
Vocation,  Education  for,  493, 698. 
Von  Kampts.  442. 
Von  Riniprode,  in  1832, 449. 
Von  Muehler,  447. 

Von  Raumer  and  Prussian  System,  446. 
Von  Sybel,  696. 

Voters  unable  to  read  and  write,  51. 
Voting,  right  of,  88, 128. 

Washington.  George,  Educational  views,  43. 

Message  of  1790,  National  University,  42. 
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Letter  to  Jefferson,  45 ;  Gov.  Brooke,  47. 

Resolution  of  Assembly  of  Va.,  47. 

Provision  of  Last  Will,  48. 
Watts,  I.,  Labor  for  Children,  128. 
Way,  Elisabeth,  188. 

Webster,  Daniel,  Tribute  to  his  Teacher,  218. 
Webster's  Spelling  Book,  220. 
Westfield  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School,  681. 

Plan  of  Building,  682. 
West  Liberty,  ( W.  Va.,)  Normal  School  at,  806. 
Westphalia,  Province  of.  454. 
West  Virginia,  122 ;  Constitution,  122. 

Normal  School,  K)6. 
White,'  E.  E  ,  Report  on  Normal  Schools,  795. 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  Teachers,  668. 
Wiese  D.  446. 

Wilmington,  (Del ,)  Normal  School  at,  80" 
William  1.  of  Prussia,  606. 
Winona  (Minn.)  Normal  SchooLTSl. 
Wines,  B.  C,  Normal  School,  727. 
Wintorthnr,  Switserland,  City  Schools  of,  858. 
Wisconsin,  State.  117  ;  Constitution,  117- 

Normal  School  Policy,  766,  768. 

State  University,  211, 288, 766. 
WoUner,  488. 
Women,  Example  of  Studious,  624. 

Education  and  Employment  for,  628. 

Pursuits,  636  •  Plan  of  Lire,  688. 
Woodbridge,  W.  C  .  and  Normal  Schools,  668. 
Woodbridge,  William,  669. 
Wolf,  F.  R.,  476. 
Woolworth,  S.  B.,  711. 
Work,  Habit  of,  in  Girls,  634. 
Writing  Masters,  315. 

Tear,  Scholastic,  In  Austria,  108;  Prussia,  503. 
Ypsilanti  State  Normal  School,  719. 
Youngs,  Master,  665. 
Zedlits  and  the  Prussian  Schools,  487. 
Zurich,  Canton.  837  ;  city  of,  858. 

Primary  Schools,  841. 

Elementary  Schools,  848, 581. 

Repetition  Schools,  844 

Secondary  Schools,  851,  857, 585. 

Cantonal  Schools,  540. 

Superior  Schools,  354.  860, 587. 

Veterinary  School,  858. 644. 

Agricultural  8chool,  869, 647.     ___.„,, 

Normal  School,  861, 545 ;  University,  866, 587. 

Polytechnic  School,  869, 877. 

School  Code  of  1869, 627. 
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